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Article  I. 

The  Underlying  Principle  of  Missions. 

I  propose  to  treat  briefly  in  this  essay  the  subject  of  mis- 
sions— no  their  history  but  the  principle  which  underlies  them 
and  its  application.  Historically  Christianity  has  been  and  is 
a  missionary  religion.  If  we  ask  for  the  reason  for  this,  it  is 
not  far  to  seek.  It  is  wrapped  up  in  its  nature.  Christianity 
is  essentially  aggressive.  It  is  spiritual.  It  is  a  révélation, 
first,  of  the  spiritual  nature  and  attributes  of  God,  and,  second- 
ly,  of  the  spiritual  nature  and  attributes  of  man.  God  and 
man,  therefore,  are  one  in  their  nature.  They  are  bound  to- 
gether  by  tl*e  closest  spiritual  ties.  Nor  is  the  unity  an  ab- 
stract  conception,  merely, — a  matter  of  spéculative  curiosity, 
which  concerna  men  in  the  great  mass;  it  descends  to  particu- 
lars  and  shows  itself  in  its  regard  for  individuals.  To  the  most 
degraded  spécimen  of  the  race  Christ  could  say  "Thy  sins  are 
forgiven  thee,"  "rise  up  and  walk."  In  the  same  spirit  later 
on  St.  Peter  could  déclare  to  the  crippled  beggar  at  the  temple 
gâte,  "Silver  and  gold  hâve  I  none,  but  such  as  I  hâve  give  I 
thee.  In  the  name  of  Jésus  Christ  of  Nazareth,  rise  up  and 
walk."  The  more  degraded  and  misérable  a  créature  is,  the 
stronger  is  his  appeal  to  the  love  of  Jésus,  and  the  greater  is 
the  particularity  of  Christ's  compassion  and  tenderness. 
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At  this  point  Christianity  makes  its  f  undamental  departure 
from  every  other  System.  It  is  sometimes  affirmed,  not  without 
plausibility,  that  there  is  nothing  original  in  Christianity,  that 
every  teaching  which  the  System  contains  has  been  anticipated 
by  sages  who  went  before  Christ.  But  certainly  none  of  the 
sages  of  antiquity,  none  of  the  fonnders  of  religions,  had  this 
conception  of  humanity,  either  as  it  exists  in  the  mass,  or  in 
those  primai  units  which  go  to  make  np  the  mass.  Hence  the 
trnly  vital  conception  of  the  nature  of  God  and  of  the  relations 
which  exist  between  him  and  his  human  offspring,  which  char- 
acterizes  Christianity,  was  wholly  impossible  to  any  of  the  pre- 
vious  religious  teachers  of  mankind.  Until  Christ  came  the 
conditions  did  not  exist  for  the  notion  alike  of  spiritual  unity 
and  universality.  During  the  lif  etime  of  the  great  Teacher  the 
idea  scarcely  f ound  lodgment  even  in  the  minds  of  the  Apostles. 
The  Apostles  were  Jews  with  Jewish  prepossessions  concerning 
the  race  limitations  of  Divine  f  avor  and  spiritual  capacity.  It 
does  not  appear  that  in  this  respect  the  Jews  had  any  ad- 
vantage  over  other  races  of  men.  They  had  been  blessed 
with  a  nobler  teaching  and  possibly  we  may  affirm  that  they 
had  a  higher  spiritual  endowment  than  any  other  people.  But 
they  were  none  the  less  bide  bound  in  their  préjudices  against 
aliens  of  every  name.  In  the  nature  of  things  it  seemed  to 
them  impossible  that  the  Gentiles,  as  such,1  could  hold  to  God 
a  filial  relation. 

With  the  removal  of  Jésus  from  physical  contact  with  his 
disciples,  the  idea,  which  was  at  first  nebulous  and  chaotic  in 
their  minds,  by  more  and  more  profound  méditation  upon  the 
Master's  words  and  acte,  and  by  a  varied  expérience  in  making 
application  of  Christian  truth,  began  to  take  definite  shape,  and 
in  a  little  while,  like  the  sun  struggling  with  the  mists  of  a 
summer  morning,  it  burst  forth  in  dazzling  splendor  and  irré- 
sistible power.  The  Apostles  then  stood  in  a  new  light.  They 
awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  a  new  lif  e.  Their  relations  were 
inconceivably  multiplied  and  exalted.     The  complète  environ- 

1  Proeelyting  was  not  unknown  to  the  Pharisees.    But  the  prosélyte  must  be- 
oome  a  Pharisee. 
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ment  of  the  aool  was  changed.  Old  things  were  passed  away; 
ail  ihings  had  become  new.  That  in  Christ  Jésus  the  believer 
was  a  new  créature  was  a  UteraL  fact,  far  more  real  and  vital 
than  it  is  possible  for  us  to  conoeive,  because  whatever  change 
may  be  wrought  in  us  by  a  dose  and  emphatic  application  of 
Christian  truth,  it  can  only  be  a  change  from  a  passive  and 
négative  state  of  Christian  consciousness  to  one  that  is  active 
and  positive. 

It  was  but  natural  that  the  Apostles  should  compute  their 
work  from  this  new  point  ;  that  they  should  recognize  their 
calling  as  something  différent  from  loyalty  and  personal  friend- 
ship  to  their  Master,  or  from  the  founding  of  a  new  sect  which 
should  bear  his  naine  and  dérive  its  inspiration  and  force  from 
his  doctrine.  What  they  appear  to  hâve  done  was  to  look  out 
upon  the  world  around  them.  Ât  first  their  vision  was  limited 
to  those  with  whom  they  came  into  daily  contact.  Yet  in  the 
beginning  their  work  had  a  cosmopolitan  aspect.  That  was  a 
motley  gathering  to  which  St.  Peter  preached  on  the  day  of 
PentecosL  It  embraoed  représentatives  of  almost  every  known 
race  and  religion.  It  seems  scarcely  conceivable  that  any  such 
assemblage  was  ever  before  addressed  by  an  Israélite.  And 
what  is  more  remarkable,  the  évidences  of  the  power  of  Chris- 
tian truth  were  just  as  marked  in  those  who  were  aliéna  as  in 
those  who  were  native  to  the  soil  and  teachings  of  Palestine. 
This  circumstance  was  in  itself  a  great  marvel,  and  was  dis- 
tinctly  noted  as  such  ;  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  hâve  made  the 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  Apostles  which  we  should 
expect.  There  was  a  manif est  tendency  to  fall  back  into  a 
Jewish  rut,  and  to  restrict  the  scope  of  the  message  which  had 
already  produced  such  powerf ul  effects.  But  with  every  such 
tendency  there  was  a  f  resh  call  to  recognize  the  unity  of  the 
race.  The  vision  of  St.  Peter  and  the  preaching  to  Cornélius 
oonstituted  a  renewal  of  the  déclaration  of  universality. 

The  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  however,  was  the  event  of  the 
highest  significance  in  the  history  of  the  primitive  church.  He 
became  at  once  the  représentative  and  teacher  to  the  entire 
Apostolic  band  of  the  idea  of  universal  humanity.     This  is  the 
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more  remarkable  if  we  remember  that  up  to  the  time  of  his 
conversion  he  was  the  most  zealous  partisan  of  a  sect  of  whom 
history  has  given  any  account.  His  attitude  was  assumed  not 
without  struggle.  The  natural  impulse  of  his  heart  was  for  the 
salvajion  of  Israël.  But  that  three  years  of  waiting  and  prob- 
ably  of  patient  méditation  and  study,  in  Antioch  and  Arabia, 
revealed  to  him  certain  facts  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 

In  the  first  place,  he  saw  that  the  religion  of  Christ  was 
a  reality.  It  was  no  figment  ;  no  f actitious  affair  wrought  ont 
with  ingenious  patience  and  worldly  wisdom  ;  no  dream  or  f  ancy 
which  had  taken  form  in  the  airy  realms  of  the  imagination; 
no  theory  which  had  been  devised  to  meet  a  temporary  oon- 
venience,  but  a  substantive  truth  based  on  the  facts  of  the  spir- 
itual universe.  It  was  not  so  much  God-given  as  inhérent  in 
the  very  nature  of  God  and  emanating  from  him  as  light  and 
heat  from  the  central  luminary  of  the  planetary  System.  But 
by  the  same  law  that  it  pertained  to  God  it  pertained  to  man 
as  a  spiritual  being.  It  was  therefore  for  ail  men.  He  might 
wish  it  were  otherwise  ;  he  might  seek  to  évade  the  logic  of 
fact  ;  he  might  endeavor  to  satisfy  his  conscience  by  working 
on  the  narrower  plane  to  which  his  affections  and  his  pride  of 
race  and  traditions  called  him,  but  it  was  in  vain.  The  religion 
of  Christ  was  ail-inclusive.  It  was  universal.  It  concerned 
the  Gentile  no  less  than  the  Jew  ;  and  he  who  was  to  be  its 
messenger  must  not  shrink  from  making  his  proclamation  ab- 
solutely  without  limitation.  Nay,  as  it  was  inextricably  in- 
volved  with  the  nature  of  man  he  was  under  an  obligation  as 
imperative  as  the  laws  of  the  universe  not  only  to  make  a  free 
and  open  déclaration  of  the  truth,  but  to  urge  it  upon  the  ac- 
ceptance  of  those  whose  need,  through  ignorance  and  defocfcive 
training,  was  the  greatest. 

In  the  second  place,  he  saw  that  the  religion  of  Christ  was 
adapted  to  universal  need.  Its  quality  was  such  that  the 
essential  requirements  of  the  soûl  were  met  by  it.  As  we  hâve 
said,  it  was  substantive,  ingrained,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  na^ 
ture  of  man,  but  it  was  also  practical.  It  was  a  law  of  lif  e  and 
duty.    (1).   It  was  a  quickener,  rousing  men  from   lethargy 
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and  inaction,  and  throwing  them  on  neftr  Unes  of  thought  and 
activity.  It  not  only  solved  problems,  but  rendered  neoessary 
the  efforts  by  which  their  solution  was  secured.  (2).  It  was 
an  illuminator.  The  light  was  in  it  and  of  it.  It  flooded 
every  subject  to  which  it  was  applied.  Men  who  looked  at  it 
saw  that  the  substance  of  their  life  was  something  différent 
than  they  had  before  conceived  ;  and  the  way  of  life  was  as 
plain  as  day.  (3).  It  was  a  comforter,  for  it  revealed  the 
f act  that  the  soul's  life  was  as  indestructible  as  the  nature  of 
GtxL  While  it  convinced  man  of  sin  and  of  the  aliénation 
which  sin  had  wrought,  it  showed  that  virtue  and  reconciliation 
were  possible  to  ail  through  obédience  and  love.  (4).  It  bound 
men  to  God  by  showing  that  they  had  their  being  in  his  love, 
and  that  they  could  neither  extinguish  the  infinité  mercy  nor 
pass  the  limita  of  its  influence  and  sway. 

Before  such  facts,  there  was  no  alternative  to  a  soûl  like  St. 
Paul's.  Necessity  was  laid  upon  him,  woe  was  unto  him  if  he 
abated  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  f  ulness  of  the  truth.  His  declar. 
ation  of  it,  moreover,  was  to  be  made  not  merely  to  his  breth- 
ren  of  the  housohold  of  Israël,  whom  he  loved  with  ail  the 
ardor  of  patriotism  and  ail  the  tenderness  of  personal  sympa- 
thy  and  affection,  but  to  aliens  and  étrangers,  wherever  Roman 
roads  and  Roman  ships  could  carry  him. 

This  is  very  important  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering 
the  principle  which  made  Christianity  so  comprehensive  in  the 
beginning,  which  gave  it  such  a  world-wide,  all-conquering,  ir- 
résistible might  in  the  face  of  opposing  Systems  and  even  of 
civil  and  military  power.  But  it  is  equally  important  in  con- 
sidering the  later  movements  of  Christianity.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  an  intelligent  interprétation  of  what  are  tech- 
nioally  called  missions  apart  from  a  conception  of  universal 
humanity,  apart  from  the  idea  of  the  spirituality  of  religion. 
The  history  of  missions  shows  this  principle,  namely  :  that 
Christianity  is  in  its  nature  aggressive,  that  so  long  as  soûls 
are  ignorant,  degraded,  unreconciled,  unregenerate,  it  must  go 
after  them,  and  must  seek  them  out  whatever  their  habitation 
may  be.    It  cannot  be  confined.     It  overleaps  ail  barriers 
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which  men  may  set  to  its  progress.  In  short,  it  is  a  missionary 
force  or  it  is  nothing. 

Consider  for  a  moment.  What  f rom  the  time  of  St.  Paul 
until  now  has  created  new  centres  of  religious  life? 

You  may  say  it  has  been  done  out  of  a  missionary  enthusiasm, 
whatever  that  may  be.  No  doubt  it  is  true.  Men  often  work 
from  an  enthusiasm  the  reason  and  sources  of  which  they  are 
unable  to  define.  Moreover,  there  is  something  in  religion  which 
awakens  this  enthusiasm.  It  stirs  the  blood,  kindles  the  imag- 
ination, rouses  the  hopes,  exalts  the  motives  of  men,  and  leads 
to  a  noble  consécration.  Ail  this,  too,  sometimes  with  reason 
and  sometimes  without  reason. 

You  may  say,  it  has  been  done  out  of  a  love  of  ideas. 
There  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  this.  As  a  thinking  being  man 
is  fond  of  great  conceptions  ;  and  when  he  grasps  them  they  not 
unfrequently  shake  him  with  the  force  of  an  earthquake.  He 
cannot  keep  them  to  himself .  He  proclaims  them  from  the 
housetop  and  finds  delight  in  every  convert  he  can  make.  The 
instances  are  numerous  in  which  men  hâve  voluntarily  assumed 
great  burdens  simply  to  disseminate  ideas  which  hâve  pêne, 
trated  and  possesscd  their  soûls. 

You  may  say  it  has  been  done  out  of  a  désire  to  rescue 
men  from  a  horrible  doom.  I  grant  that  tWs  motive  may 
hâve  had  sway.  The  impulse  which  leads  us  to  rescue  a 
child  from  drowning,  to  withhold  a  man  on  the  brink  of  an 
awf  id  précipice,  to  rush  into  a  burning  dwelling,  in  search  of 
a  woman  or  a  babe,  is  a  natural  impulse.  So  we  would  save 
men  from  a  great  spiritual  doom,  from  the  danger  of  tempta. 
tion  and  the  still  greater  danger  of  actual  sin. 

But  I  cannot  think  that  any  or  ail  of  thèse  reasons  con- 
stitute  the  ruling  motive  of  missions.  The  impulse  that  has 
carried  men  over  seas,  that  has  moved  them  to  confront  the 
périls  of  an  inhospitable  climate  and  the  still  greater  périls  of 
savage  life,  is  a  great  and  ineradicable  affection,  an  affection 
which  springs  out  of  the  conception  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
ace,  out  of  the  conviction  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  It 
should  be  noted  also  that  the  humane  affection  which  leads  to 
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missionary  effort  is  an  affection  not  only  for  those  members  of 
the  race  who  are  like-minded  with  ourselves,  but  those  who  are 
at  the  ntmost  verge  and  boundary  of  our  human  lif  e.  Nor  is 
this  affection  wholly  humanitarian.  It  gets  its  real  energy 
f  rom  the  lore  of  God.  The  f act  that  G-od  has  condesoended  to 
man,  that  he  has  shown  his  interest  in  him,  that  he  has  blessed 
him  with  his  favor  and  mercy,  constitutes  a  motive  which 
nothing  can  resist. 

In  the  same  way  if  we  consider  the  principle  which  through 
organized  agencies  has  redeemed  lands  from  heathenism  in 
later  times  we  shall  find  that  it  is  Christianity  in  its  larger 
spiritual  interprétation.  I  would  not  undertake  to  deny  that 
some  of  the  lower  motives  which  I  hâve  mentioned  above  hâve 
entered  into  thèse  movements.  Nor  would  I  overlook  the 
présence  of  other  motives  equally  narrow  and  unworthy. 
For  example,  dogmatism,  dévotion  to  a  creed,  and  a  détermi- 
nation to  force  it  upon  the  acceptance  of  men,  willing  or  un- 
willing.  This  purpose  makes  doctrine  paramount,  and  insista 
upon  putting  it  into  a  forai  as  unyielding  as  iron  and  as  re- 
lentless  as  fate.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  the 
hands  of  zealous  and  able  devotees  of  a  creed  a  great  deal  may 
be  aocomplishecL  And  yet  mère  dogma  seems  to  be  a  poor 
rallying  cry  with  which  to  summon  young  men  to  abandon  the 
comfort8  of  a  civilized  lif  e  and  take  up  the  hardships  and  dé- 
niais of  a  missionary  calling.  Then,  too,  love  of  sect  may 
not  be  an  ineffective  motive.  The  glory  which  may  corne  to  a 
particular  body  of  Christians  from  the  work  it  has  accom- 
plished  in  f oreign  lands,  the  satisfaction  of  extending  the  do- 
minion  over  which  the  banner  of  a  sect  may  float,  will  not  un- 
frequently  call  f orth  lavish  gif ts  from  those  who  are  bent  on 
strengthening  the  organism  of  their  party,  and  will  even  lead 
zealots  into  a  service  of  toil  and  trial. 

But  I  cannot  believe  that,  when  the  most  successf  ul  missions 
are  carefully  analyzed,  it  will  be  found  that  their  real  foun- 
dations  are  made  of  material  so  unsubstantial  and  temporary. 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  sure  it  will  be  found  that  success 
in  every  great  mission  has  been  due  to  making  the  Christ  of 
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the  Apostles  the  living  centre.  In  so  far  as  men  hâve  deviated 
from  that  they  hâve  f ound  \;heir  labors  unsatisfactory  and 
stérile.  The  mère  effort  to  increase  the  membership  of  an 
organism,  or  to  put  into  the  breast  of  a  pagan  an  idea  which 
belongs  to  the  realm  of  Christian  thought  is  unfitted  to  oom- 
mand  the  best  énergies  of  a  true  soûl.  The  missionary  must 
be  an  ambassador  of  the  elder  brother,  making  a  tender  of  his 
f  riendship  and  sympathy  to  those  who  need  them  by  reason  of 
their  ignorance,  dégradation  and  sin,  and  through  that  tender 
seeking  to  bind  them  to  the  heart  of  God.  This  is  a  dignified 
service,  and  one  that  cannot  f  ail  to  call  f  orth  the  enthusiasm 
aud  command  the  loyal  and  devoted  feelings  of  every  man 
whose  life  is  under  the  sway  of  the  highest  impulses. 

This  is  the  need  of  ail  the  great  missionary  movements  of  the 
présent  time.  Not  a  f ew  of  them  need  to  be  reconstructed  on 
the  basis  of  the  apostolic  idea  and  practice.  Those  who  are 
directing  them  should  feel  that  God  has  put  into  their  handa 
Christianity  in  its  largest  meaning  and  most  comprehensive 
power  ;  and  that  they  are  to  préserve  and  promulgate  it  as  a 
living,  healing  and  récréative  force.  It  cannot  be  that  men 
f  ulfil  their  obligations  in  so  grave  a  matter  when  they  try  to 
urge  it  forward  on  the  basis  of  dogma,  as  a  System  of  divinity, 
as  a  scheme  or  plan,  which,  however  learned  and  wise,  must 
still  partake  of  our  human  imperfections.  The  only  way  to 
evangelize  and  couvert  the  world  is,  not  by  dogma,  but  by  fac:. 
In  Christianity  we  hâve  a  great  body  of  f acts,  and  we  need  not 
seek  to  go  beyond  those.  The  fact  which  is  central  and  of 
overwhelming  importance  is  the  fact  of  Christ  ;  Christ  too  so 
related  to  man,  and  so  filled  with  the  living  spirit  that  without 
the  slightest  exaggeration  it  may  be  affîrmed  that  God  is  in 
him  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself .  If  the  churches  of  to- 
day  would  work  according  to  the  most  approved  historié  mod- 
els,  they  must  not  forget,  that  what  gave  to  St.  Paul  such 
matchless  and  untiring  energy,  and  what  made  ail  the  move- 
ments which  radiated  from  him  well-nigh  irrésistible,  was  this 
fact  of  Christ,  Christ  the  wisdom  of  God  and  the  power  of 
God,  the  express  image  of  the  Father's  person,  in  whom  dwelt 
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ail  the  f dlnero  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  the  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  the  reconoiler  and  healer,  the  ever  living  and 
indestructible,  the  constant  source  of  life  and  strength  to  men, 
the  head  of  the  race,  holding  the  same  relation  to  the  great 
body  of  humanity  that  the  husband  holds  to  the  wife,  that  the 
head  holds  to  the  other  members  of  the  physical  organisai,  the 
crucified  Saviour  and  also  the  risen  and  glorified  friend  of  mant 
whose  intercessions  are  unceasingly  made  in  our  behalf ,  and  by 
whose  effectuai  ministrations,  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  an- 
gels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  présent,  nor 
things  to  corne,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  créature, 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  f rom  the  love  of  God. 

In  the  realm  of  ideas  this  is  the  grandest  idea.  It  meets 
every  demand  of  the  highest  and  prof oundest  thought.  No 
wonder  that  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  had  exhausted  the 
literature  of  philosophy,  should  hâve  affirmed  that  St.  PauTs 
plummet  had  reached  a  deeper  sounding  than  any  other  writ- 
er's.  Indeed,  in  whatever  direction  the  mind  turas,  it  cannot 
get  beyond  nor  add  anything  to  this  vast  spiritual  conception. 
Moreover,  this  conception  is  a  missionary  conception.  If  you 
accept  it  you  are  by  the  very  turn  of  your  thought  carried  into 
missionary  work.  The  logic  is  irrésistible.  At  least  so  far  as 
thought  goes  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  this  conclusion.  It  were 
well  therefore,  if  the  churches  could  be  taught  to  think  in  this 
fashion  ;  if  they  could  be  induced  to  exclude  f  rom  their  minds 
the  conviction  that  the  universe  has  been  constructed  on  a  par- 
tial plan  and  that  there  is  constriction  and  limitation  in  the 
methods  by  which  it  is  regulated  and  oontrolled  ;  if  they  could 
hâve  at  least  a  glimmer  of  the  vastness  of  the  scheme  of  things 
and  be  made  to  feel  the  closeness  of  the  contact  and  relation  of 
God  to  ail  through  his  son  Jésus  Christ,  we  should  hâve  an  in- 
tellectual  stimulus  to  the  work  which  the  world  has  not  felt  for 
centuries. 

But  I  do  not  f  orget  that  great  missions  are  not  born  out  of 
logic  alone.  However  essential  logic  may  be  as  an  initiative 
and  instigator,  it  is  not  the  mainspring  of  the  impulse  which 
leads  men  to  undertake  the  hardest  and  most  répulsive  tasks 
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and  even  to  face  martyrdom  without  a  tremor.  The  attribut» 
of  the  soûl  which  puts  ail  others  into  subordination  is  love. 
The  love  of  Christ  oonstraineth  us.  I  ean  do  ail  things  through 
Christ  strengthening  me.  *  We  are  more  than  oonquerors 
through  him  that  loved  us.  This  love,  too,  must  be  wholly 
without  limitation.  It  must  not  be  oonditioned  on  any  facts  of 
human  expérience.  It  must  not  be  restricted  in  its  opération 
by  ignorance,  by  unbelief ,  by  character,  by  habit,  nor  by  actual 
«in.  I  am  aware  that  Dr.  Webb  and  Joseph  Cook,  and  many 
other  eminent  lights  of  the  church,  think  otherwise,  that  they 
believe  and  teach  that  the  nerve  of  missions  consista  in  a  love 
that  is  constricted,  confined  and  oonditioned  af  ter  the  narrow- 
est  and  meanest  of  ail  human  conceptions.  But  I  am  persuad- 
ed  that  thèse  learned  doctors  of  today  hâve  read  the  New  Tes- 
tament 

44  With  avarted  look, 
Spelling  it  backward  like  a  Hebrew  book," 

and  from  them  I  appeal  without  fear  of  impeachment  to  the 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  and  to  those  efforts  of  the  primitive 
church  which  in  three  short  centuries  swept  the  paganism  of 
the  empire  almost  ont  of  existence,  and  supplanted  the  eagles 
of  Rome  with  the  banner  of  the  cross.  Unless  the  greatest 
historié  examples  are  misleading,  unless  the  key  on  which  the 
New  Testament  is  strung  is  wholly  false,  the  motive  which 
bears  down  ail  others,  which  is  absolutely  irrésistible,  is  love. 
Men  are  swept  by  it  as  the  f  orest  is  swept  by  a  tornado.  They 
go  f  orth  in  the  might  of  it  af  ter  the  alien  and  the  outcast,  not 
because  they  are  in  péril,  but  because  they  are  alien  and  out- 
cast ;  not  to  préserve  from  a  future  doom,  however  terrible,  but 
to  lift  from  présent  dégradation  ;  not  to  substitute  a  correct 
theory  for  superstition  and  error,  but  to  make  known  to  men 
the  friendship  of  Jésus,  and  to  bring  them  into  actual  partici- 
pation with  it.  They  go  as  the  shepherd  goes  af  ter  the  stray 
lamb,  that  it  may  not  be  devoured  by  an  evil  beast  and  that 
the  flock  may  be  complète.  They  go  as  the  f  ather  goes  to  em- 
brace  the  returning  prodigal  that  the  f  amily  circle  may  be  un- 
broken  and  that  his  yearning  affection  may  be  satisfied.     They 
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go  as  the  soldier  goes  to  battle  with  a  song  on  his  lips,  ready 
to  die,  îf  only  through  his  death  the  country  may  live  and  pos- 
terity  be  blessed.  In  ail  their  going  they  are  sustained  by 
the  living  présence  of  their  Master,  from  whose  lips  they  hear 
the  words  forever:  "Inasmuch  as  ye  hâve  done  it  unto  the  least 
of  thèse  ye  hâve  done  it  unto  me.  Well  done,  good  and  f aith- 
faithfol  servants,  enter  into  the  joy  of  your  Lord." 

The  logic  of  ail  this  is  that  the  Universalist  churoh  should 
be  the  most  eager  to  engage  in  missionary  work.  That  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  so,  has  conf  ounded  some  men  who  hâve  ac- 
cepted  the  Universalist  theory  without  joining  the  Universalist 
organism.  To  those  who  hâve  been  born  and  reared  within 
this  organization,  there  may  be  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
the  attitude  of  our  churoh.  We  may  claim  that  the  missionary 
spirit  has  never  been  wanting  among  us  ;  that  in  fighting  for 
our  very  existence,  in  building  our  churches  and  founding  our 
collèges,  in  causing  the  light  to  shine  in  darkness  we  hâve  been 
as  truly  moved  by  the  missionary  impulse  as  any  church  in 
Christendom.  We  may  even  claim  that  our  great  leaders, 
Murray  and  Ballou,  were  as  completely  filled  with  the  mission- 
ary motive  as  any  who  hâve  walked  iu  the  steps  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul.  But  we  cannot  much  longer  repose  upon  our 
past.  We  hâve  laid  the  foundations  of  a  great  church.  We 
hâve  swept  the  chief  obstacles  from  our  path.  We  hâve  light- 
ed  the  lamp  which  now  illumines  ail  hearts.  But  we  cannot 
rest  hère.  Ours  is  the  flag  that  is  to  conquer  the  world.  If 
we  are  to  continue  to  grasp  this  sceptre  we  must  go  forth  and 
help  to  gather  the  nations  into  the  fold  of  God. 

E.  H.  Capen. 
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Article  II. 

Eternal   Punishment  and  the  Hestoration  of  ail  Things  as 
The  Bible  Teaches. 

part  n. 

We  hâve  in  the  previous  part  quoted  several  biblical 
passages,  in  which  the  word  "  Eternal  "  occurs.  It  is  only  by 
studying  the  original  text,  that  we  can  comprehend  the  true 
meaning  of  this  word.  It  would  be  wrong  to  translate  it 
44  endless  "  in  ail  its  combinations. 

The  expression  most  commonly  used  in  the  original  text  is  in 
Hebrew  holan  and  in  Grreek  aionios.  Holan  can  be  derived 
from  a  root  meaning  u  to  conceal,"  ref erring  to  a  conoealed  or 
unknown  time  or  condition.  "  Aionios,"  which  almost  without 
any  exception  is  everywhere  translated  in  the  New  Testament 
44 eternal/'  " everlasting,"  is  derived  from  the  adverb  ^mean- 
ing alwayn  continually,  and  the  partciple  on  or  Ion>  meaning 
existing.  The  original  meaning  of  "  aionios  "  is  "  always  ex- 
isting." 

In  eve:y-day,  common  speech  the  word  "  eternal  "  is  often 
used  to  express  a  very  short  or  limited  time,  for  example  :  "  it 
is  an  eternity  since  I  saw  you,"  or  "  each  moment  contained  an 
eternity."  Eternal  or  eternity  is  used  hère  to  signify  a  limited 
time.  But  when  used  in  the  New  Testament  the  word  aionios 
has  a  new  and  higher  meaning,  which  we  learn  to  understand 
by  comparing  the  différent  places  where  this  word  appears. 
We  will  find  that  oftentimes  it  means  an  extraordinary  higher 
condition  or  quality  in  an  immortal  being. 

John  vi.  47  :  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  he  that  be- 
lieveth  hath  eternal  life."  In  this  Scripture  the  true  faith 
in  Christ  is  équivalent  to  eternal  (seonic)  life,  which  is  a 
spiritual  higher  life-condition  in  an  immortal  soûl.  Hère  is 
then  meant  something  différent  from  a  mère  endless  duration, 
which  every  human  being  possesses,  in  spite  of  faith  or  disbe- 
lief.  Christ  speaks  of  this  heavenly  quality,  when  he  says, 
1  Part  I  was  pubiished  in  the  Quàbtebly  for  July,  1889. 
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John  xvii.  3,  "  And  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  should  know 
thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  him  whom  thou  didst  send,  even 
Jésus  Christ."  To  know  and  believe  in  Christ  and  in  God  is 
to  hâve  spiritual  organic  life  with  him,  it  is  to  partake  of 
Christ  and  God's  pure  righteous  life  of  love,  it  is  to  possess  a 
new  spiritual  power  in  a  being  who  is  already  "  eternal  "  in  the 
popular  meaning,  that  is,  of  everlasting  duration. 

The  meaning  of  incessant  duration  is  also  enclpsed  in  the 
word  u  eternal,"  when  used  in  connection  with  God's  qualities. 
In  the  Lord's  prayer  we  certainly  mean  that  God's  power  and 
kingdom  and  glory  will  last  forever.  We  hâve  thus  seen  that 
the  word  "  eternal  "  as  used  in  the  "  New  Testament  has  two 
meanings. 

The  new  eternal  life  in  and  through  Christ  is  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  salvation,  seeking  to  save  the  f  allen,  but  even  after  his 
fall,  immortal  soûl.  This  meaning  is  expressed  in  Heb.  v.  9, 
eternal  salvation  ;  Heb.  ix.  14,  eternal  Spirit  ;  Matt.  xxv.  41, 
eternal  fire;  Heb.  ix.  15,  eternal  inheri tance;  Mark  iii.  29, 
eternal  sin,  etc.,  which  is  not  "  endless  "  but  "  extraordinary," 
without  référence  to  time. 

Eternal  fire  is  not  a  material  but  a  spiritual  fire,  which 
springs  f  rom  God's  love  and  f atherly  will  with  an  extraordina- 
ry  effect  to  work  out  our  salvation. 

Eternal  fire  is  called  unquenchable,  Matt.  iii.  12,  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  material.  None  but  God,  to  whom  nothing  is  im- 
possible, can  extinguish  this  fire,  which  He  does,  when  the  sin- 
ner  becomes  pénitent,  John  xii.  50.  "  And  I  know  that  his 
commandment  is  "life  eternal."  The  object  with  ail  God's 
commandments  is,  that  man  may  obtain  to  the  highest  spiritual 
quality  and  life  through  obédience  and  love. 

What  is  true  about  the  adjective  aionios,  is  also  true  of  the 
noun  aion.  This  word  means,  time,  lif  etime,  period,  something 
limited.  It  is  often  used  in  plural  :  "  aiones,  aiones  ton  aionon  " 
etc.,  in  order  to  express  a  very  long  time,  as  in  the  Lord's 
prayer  :  for  thine  is  the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory 
eis  tas  aionas  in  the  eternities.  That  the  apostles  did  not  con- 
sider  aion  (sing.)  to  mean  an  endless  time  can  be  seen  in 
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2  Peter,  iii.  8,  one  day  of  the  Lord  is  as  a  thousand  years,  aion* 
In  Exodus  xix.  9,  Deu.  xxiii.  6,  1  Chron.  xv.  2,  1  Sam.  i.  22, 
Jer.  ii.  32,  are  meant  only  a  long  limited  time.  In  the  New 
Testament  the  word  is  used  in  timely  significance,  as  in  Matt. 
xxi.  19,  Luke  xvii.  8,  Kom.  xii  20.  Compare  1  Cor.  iii.  18,  and 
1  Tim.  ii,  10.  "  Eternal  "  and  "  Eternity  "  are  thus  not  always 
absolute  and  endless,  and  least  of  ail,  when  attributed  to  pun- 
ishment, as  we  will  now  show. 

If  we  oonsider  first  in  gênerai  the  u  eternal,"  seonic  punish- 
ments,  that  on  account  of  moral  and  spiritual  laws  will  bef ail 
the  unrepenting,  so  long  as  they  f ail  to  believe  in  the  Bedeemer, 
it  necessarily  follows  from  what  we  hâve  already  said,  that 
44  eternal  punishment  "  cannot  be  absolutely  endless,  in  order  to 
accomplish  the  object  of  the  punishment  and  bring  the  sinner 
to  repentance.  The  mission  of  punishment  is  not  to  tonnent  for 
the  sake  of  tormenting,  but  to  prépare  every  sinner  to  beoome 
holy  and  unpunishable,  and  make  him  return  to  the  God,  who 
is  holy,  f atherly  love,  to  unité  him  with  the  organism  as  a 
member  of  the  body  of  Christ,  from  which  his  sins  hâve  sepa- 
rated  him. 

Punishment  involves  also  a  purely  juridical  momentum 
which  must  not  be  overlooked,  although  the  pedagogical  mo- 
mentum is  higher  and  more  important.  The  juridical  mo- 
mentum in  the  punishment  satisfies  the  injured  right,  compris- 
ing  a  def ence  for  and  a  restoration  of  the  honor  of  the  insulted, 
and  the  majesty  of  the  law.  The  significance  and  object  of  the 
punishment  is  différent,  according  to  the  injured  right  of  the 
punièher  and  of  the  law,  or  to  the  amélioration  of  the  pun- 
isfied.  The  word  44  timoria-Zemia  " 2  is  used  in  the  Bible 
when  the  juridical  side  is  held  f  orth,  but  not  when  the  amél- 
ioration is  meant. 

It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  usually  overlooked  by  Bible 
students  that  neither  of  thèse  two  words  are  used  when  the 

*  Timoria  from  tima-honor,  and  ouros-proteetor  means  "proteetor  of  honor," 
and  satisfies  the  juridical  side,  as  timorla  inflicted  on  the  sinner  will  restore  the 
honor  of  the  injured.  Zemia  dénotes  the  punishment  regarding  the  injury  or  losa 
bef  alling  the  eriminal  by  the  amenda  made  to  the  punishing. 
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highest  punishment  is  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
often  in  connection  with  lower  punishments  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  the  f amiliar  Matt,  xxv.  46,  which  yet  is  considered 
as  one  of  the  strongest  proof s  in  favor  of  everlasting  (endless) 
damnation,  thèse  two  words,  relating  to  the  juridical  momen- 
tum  of  punishment,  are  not  used,  but  some  other  words  relat- 
ing to  the  amélioration  of  the  punished  sinner,  namely  **  kolasis 
aionios."  " Kolasis"  in  the  entire  Grreek  literatnre  means 
first,"  cutting  off  a  tree,"  second,  discipline,  chastisement,  winch 
plainly  shows  the  pedagogical  significance  of  this  Scripture.8 
The  word  Kolasis  being  nsed  in  Matt.  xxv.  46,  it  is  plain,  ac- 
oording  to  the  original  text,  that  eternal  hope  hutead  of  dam- 
nation lies  in  the  seemingly  hard  words  of  Jésus:  u  And  thèse 
shall  go  away  into  eternal  aeonic  punishment  (chastisement). 

Many  would  say  that  u  eternal  punishment  "  and  eternal  life 
as  spoken  of  in  Matt.  xxv.  46,  are  used  as  contrasta  to  each 
other.  Even  so  sharp  a  theologian  and  commentator  as  Dr. 
Meyer  has  this  view.4  Meyer  and  his  adherent's  mistake  lies 
in  that  they  hâve  not  considered  the  true  meaning  of  aionos 
and  kolasis*  As  we  hâve  already  proved,  aionios  means  in 
some  places  relatively  long,  thus  timely  duration,  and  in  other 
places  not  time  or  duration,  but  a  condition,  with  a  higher, 
more  intense  meaning  of  the  word  to  which  it  belongs,  as 
44  eternal,"  aeonic  life.  "  He  who  believes  has  aeeonic,  eternal 
life."  Eternal  life  in  the  New  Testament  does  not  refer  to 
immortality,  but  to  a  life  in  a  holy  and  blessed  condition,  not 
a  life  of  quantity  but  of  quality.  This  quality  of  life  is  only  a 
concealed  faith  life  with  Christ.  "  Our  life  is  concealed  with 
Christ,"  says  Paul.  In  Matt.  xxv.  46,  "  And  thèse  shall  go 
away  into  eternal  (intense)  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into 
eternal  (intense,  pure)  life."  It  is  not  said  hère  that  the  life 
or  punishment  will  be  of  endless  duration,  or  even  how  long 
they  will  last,  but  that  their  condition  is  of  extraordinary,  in- 

•  Platon  Protag  323  has  Kolasis  in  plural,  meaning  disoiplining  reprimands. 
Also  Plat.  legg.  xi.  932  c.  Arist.  Bhet.  1, 10  where  a  decided  différence  is  made 
between  "  Kolasis  "  and  "  tâmoria." 

4  See  Meyer's  Commentar  ûber  das  Newe  Testamente  Mathews  evangel,  page 
477  (4th  édition). 
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tense  kind.  If  the  Lord  had  meant  a  contrast  hère,  the  word 
death  instead  of  punishment  would  hâve  been  used.  An  eter- 
nal,  œonic  death  is  never  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  that  on 
good  grounds,  for  "  no  death,  no  curse,  shall  be  any  more,"  says 
the  Apocalypse. 

46  Second  death  "  in  God's  word  was  called  "  eternal  death  " 
by  the  old  theologians.  But  that  second  death  is  not  endless 
can  be  seen  in  the  original  text,  however  terrible  it  is  depio- 
tured  by  John  in  the  Apocalypse.  The  word  for  "  tonnent  " 
in  this  death  means  "  purification  in  fire."  "  Night  and  day," 
(expression  for  limited  existence)  is  also  used  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Gehenna  punishments  of  the  second  death,  Rev. 
xx.  10.  ;  xxi.  8,  etc.  Thèse  torments  are  intense  and  of  an 
inner  and  spiritual  kind,  not  a  material  fire  as  the  old  theolo- 
gians understood  it.  Jésus  says  about  his  own  doctrine  :  "  The 
words  I  speak  are  spirit  and  life."  God's  word  must  not  be 
understood  literally.  The  seemingly  hardest  words  in  God's 
or  Christ's  mouth  contain  a  blessing.  The  condemnation  over 
the  serpent  was  a  blessing  to  the  f  allen  sinners.  The  words  to 
Adam  :  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread," 
contain  the  blessing  of  prayer  and  work.  The  words  of  Christ  : 
44  Let  the  children  first  be  filled  ;  for  it  is  not  meet  to  take  the 
children's  bread  and  cast  it  to  the  dogs,"  contain  a  blessing  at 
the  same  time  as  a  test  of  the  woman's  faith.  Her  humility 
and  faith  brought  her  the  help  she  was  looking  for  from  Him, 
who  has  promised  44to  draw  ail  to  himself."  There  is  hope 
even  when  the  highest  punishment  is  awaiting  the  sinner, 
"kolasia"  :  "punishment  to  righteoumess." 

The  second  death  is  painful  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  effective 
for  the  improvement  of  the  punished.  This  punishment  has 
been  likened  to  a  violent  fire,  because  only  through  the  strong- 
est  and  most  extraordinary  means  can  such  a  sinner  be  saved 
for  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  the  finest  metals  are  purified  only 
through  the  most  extraordinary  heat.  What  is  more  noble  and 
fine  in  the  eyes  of  God  than  a  human  soûl,  even  if  soiled  by 
sins  and  evil-doings  ?  He  is  saved  when  he  repente  of  his  sins, 
not  because  of  his  pénitence,  but  on  account  of  the  atonement 
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of  Jésus,  which  embraces  the  whole  universe,  "  to  présent  yon 
holy  and  without  blemish  and  unreprovable  before  him,"  Col.  i. 
17-22.  But  no  salvation  can  be  received  without  a  personal 
and  free  conversion. 

Those  who  through  the  Gehenna  punishments  hâve  been 
made  better,  are  like  firebrands  taken  f  rom  a  fire.  They  hâve 
k>st  perhaps  ®ons  of  blessed  lif e  while  adhering  to  their  evil 
will,  but  as  it  is  good  for  a  fruit  tree  to  hâve  the  siek  branches 
eut  off,  so  it  is  beat  for  the  Gehenna-punished  spirits  that  their 
selfish,  unholy  heart,  the  evil  lusts,  shall  be  destroyed  through 
the  power  of  the  purifying  fire.  This  is  what  Jésus  means  in 
Matt.  xviii.  8,  9,  "  it  is  good  for  thee  to  enter  into  lif  e  maimed 
or  hait,  rather  than  having  two  feet,  to  be  cast  into  the  eternal 
fire." 

According  to  what  we  hâve  said  in  the  above,  it  is  clear  that 
absolute,  endless  punishment  is  not  taught  in  God's  word. 
Endless  punishment  is  illogical,  and  is  opposed  to  God's  Al- 
mighty  and  loving  and  holy  will  towards  ail  his  children.  By 
taking  a  one-sided  juridical  view  of  punishment,  it  may  be 
considered  endless.  Bliss  and  unhappiness  hâve  many  degrees 
both  in  quality  and  quantity.  "  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for 
the  land  of  Sodom  ~nd  Gomorrah  in  the  day  of  judgment," 
Matt.  x.  15  ;  xi.  22-24  ;  Luke  x.  12,  "  than  for  Chorazin  and 
Bethsaida,"  which  had  despised  the  preaching  of  Jésus. 

Objections  hâve  been  made  regarding  the  limited  duration 
of  the  Gehenna-punishments,  on  account  of  the  free  will  of 
man.  If  man's  will  is  free,  why  is  not  punishment  endless  ? 
In  reply  we  say  :  if  we  should  judge  eternity  after  our  life-ex- 
perience,  the  problem  of  the  free-will  would  be  insolvable. 
Then  evil  would  be  immortal  as  well  as  good.  From  the 
prophecy  of  Grod's  record  we  learn  that  evil  will  not  last  be- 
yond  the  second  death,  after  which  will  f ollow  a  new  résurrec- 
tion to  a  holy  lif  e.  Otherwise  the  doctrine  of  the  restoration 
of  ail  things  would  be  only  a  beautiful  dream.  But  Christ  has 
taught  us  that  punishment  is  chastisement  to  righteousness,  an 
object  which  will  be  gained  at  last,  even  if  after  aeons.  Man's 
will  is  created  for  God,  and  although  sinning  through  igno- 
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ranee,  he  will  not  forever  absolutely  oppose  God's  holy  and 
loving  désire  for  the  salvation  of  ail.  No  endless  punishment 
can  therefore  be  founded  upon  Matt.  xxv.  46,  or  on  any  other 
Scriptures,  as  we  will  try  to  show  in  the  f ollowing,  and  we  do  not 
find  it  necessary  to  examine  ail  the  Scriptures,  which  through 
misunderstanding  hâve  been  explained  to  teach  "  endless  hell." 

Should  not  our  hearts  be  touched  by  God's  mercy  and  f  ath- 
erly  love  even  if  in  the  form  of  punishment,  rather  than  to 
hâve  a  wrong  conception  of  the  God  who  has  revealed  himself 
in  Christ  ?  "  God  wishes  no  sinner's  death,"  but  we  must  let 
the  fire  of  God's  holy  wrath  be  over  us  for  our  unbelief .  God's 
wrath  is  not  described  in  the  Bible  as  absolute  and  eternal. 
God's  mercy  and  love  are  praised,  especially  by  the  psalmist, 
as  absolute  and  eternal,  2  Chron.  v.  13  ;  vii.  3-6  ;  xx.  21  ; 
Ps.  ciii.  9  ;  Jer.  iii.  12.  "  His  anger  endureth  but  a  moment," 
Ps.  xxx.  5  ;  Ez.  liv.  8,  etc.  God's  holy  wrath  appears  in  the 
form  of  various  sufferings,  far  more  powerf ul  and  efficient  than 
any  other  punishment,  when  it  has  proved  itself  ineffective. 

The  word  "  Basanizo,"  before  mentioned,  meaning  "  purify 
in  fire,"  shows  the  object  of  the  second  death.  In  comparisont 
then,  with  the  high  and  blessed  existence,  when  God  will  be  ail 
in  ail,  i.e.,  when  God's  love  will  penetrate  and  unité  ail  créa- 
tion, and  when  ail  aeons  hâve  flown  out  in  the  absolute  eterni- 
nity,  and  "  He  who  makes  ail  things  new,"  has  created  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth,  in  which  righteouness  dwells, — in 
comparison  with  ail  this  endless  blessedness  we  may  well  call 
ail  the  Gehenna-punishment  only  "a  moment  of  his  anger," 
however  long  it  might  seem  to  us,  Jer.  xxix.  11. 

We  might  hâve  finished  this  treatise  hère,  af ter  what  we 
hâve  already  said.  But  as  there  are  other  Scriptures  used  to 
prove  endless  punishment,  we  will  examine  the  most  important 
ones.  We  désire  to  do  so  for  the  sake  of  those  who  deny  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Bible  on  account  of  the  contradictions 
which  they  find  on  this  question.  We  do  not  deny  that  such 
are  to  be  found.  God's  word  has  always  been  more  or  less 
misapprehended,  Dut  Christ  says,  "  blessed  is  he  that  shall  not 
be  offended  in  me."     Compare  I  Cor.  i.  23. 
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Jésus'  parable  about  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  Luke  xvii. 

19—31,  is  considered  by  some  to  be  one  of  the  proofs  for  end- 

less  punishment.     In  this  parable  the  selfishness  of  the  rich 

Jew  is   described,  and  his  disappointment  not  to  be  God's 

friend,  or  not  to  be  lifted  up  in  Abraham's  bosom,  but  to  find 

himself  in  Hades,  or  thç  place  of  punishment  for  the  unright- 

eous.     But  the  Hades-punishments  hâve  both  a  juridical  and 

pedagogical  significance,  which  can  be  seen  from  the  whole 

parable.     The  bitter  torment  in  Hades  is  called  a  purifying 

fire  (basanos)  which  in  Christ's  narration  already  seems  to 

hâve  effected  a  change  in  the  rich  man's  soûl.     The  former 

pride,  which  made  such  a  gulf  between  him  and  Lazarus  when 

alive,  has  changed  through  this  purifying  fire,  so  that  the  rich 

man  no  longer  treats  Lazarus  disdainfully,  but  asks  a  favor  of 

him.     The  pride  was  still  there,  for  only  through  Abraham 

does  he  ask  Lazarus  to  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water. 

When  his  request  cannot  be  gratified  on  account  of  the  "  great 

gulf  fixed  between  them,"  caused  by  the  différent  condition  of 

their  hearts,  the  rich  man  instead  of  finding  his  condition  un- 

just  or  hopeless,  shows  sorrow  for  his  five  sinful  brothers,  wish- 

ing  that  they  might  be  saved  from  the  place  of  torment  in 

Hades.     Not  even  this  request  can  be  granted.     "  If  they  hear 

not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  if 

one  rise  from  the  dead."     Although  the  rich  man  showed  a 

change  of  minci,  there  was  still  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  him 

and  Lazarus.     This  gulf  was  of  an  inner  kind,  for  it  did  not 

prevent  the  rich  man  and  Abraham  from  conversing.     There 

was  hope  for  the  rich  man  in  Abraham's  calling  him  son,  as  a 

loving  f ather  speaks  to  his  sick  child.     The  son-relation  was 

not  destroyed  between  Abraham  and  the  rich  man  in  Hades, 

and  the  torments  in  Hades  are  described  as  refining  fiâmes, 

"  basanoi,"  the  blessing  of  which  shines  through  the  bitterness 

of  the  punishment.     The  object  in  Christ's  parable  is  to  show 

how  terrible  and  well-deserved  the  pains  are,  when  the  new 

man  is  born  in  Hades,  instead  of  in  this  life,  with  its  lighter 

trials.     The  great  gulf  separating  them  is  insurmountable  only 

so  long  as  their  hearts  are  separated  through  sin.     The  gulf 
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will  be  filled  by  God,  to  whom  nothing  is  impossible,  even  the 
salvation  of  soûls. 

Let  us  now  see  if  there  are  any  other  Scriptures  proving 
etemal  punishment.  Christ's  word  in  Matt.  v.  25,  26,  "  Agrée 
with  thine  adversary  quickly  while  thou  art  with  him  in  the 
way  ;  lest  haply  the  adversary  deliver  thee  to  the  judge  and  the 
judge  deliver  thee  to  the  officers  and  thou  be  cast  into  prison. 
Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  thou  shalt  by  no  means  corne  out  thence 
till  thou  hâve  paid  the  last  farthing."  What  do  we  learn  from 
this  Scripture  ?  First,  to  show  towards  our  enemy  the  same 
degree  of  patience  which  our  heavenly  Father  shows  us,  if  we 
want  to  be  his  true  children.  Next,  we  learn  that  if  any  one 
dies  in  such  condition  of  mind,  he  is  cast  in  the  Hades  prison 
until  his  hardness  of  heart  is  melted.  Man  has  a  soûl,  or  a 
free  will,  reason  and  conscience,  wherever  he  may  be,  in  Hades 
or  in  Heaven.  Ail  soûls  will  sometime  learn  to  love  Jésus 
Christ,  who  is  the  same  yesterday  and  to-day,  yea  and  forever 
Heb.  xiii.  8,  and  through  him  will  they  hâve  the  sweetness  of 
heart  they  did  not  hâve  in  this  life.  Jésus'  words  mean  no 
endless  punishment.  It  will  last  only  as  long  as  man's  heart  is 
hard  and  slow  to  f orgive. 

Mark  ix.  45,  "  And  if  thy  f oot  cause  thee  to  stumble,  eut  it 
off  ;  it  is  good  for  thee  to  enter  into  life  hait  rather  than  having 
thy  two  feet,  to  be  cast  into  hell."  This  Scripture  is  wrongly 
explained  to  mean  endless  hdl.  It  is  taken  from  Isa.  lxvi.  24, 
by  which  it  can  be  explained.  Hell  is  hère  called  Gehenna, 
which  was  the  Gee-Hinnon  or  Hinnons-dale,  where  the  dead 
bodies  of  criminals  and  ail  impurities  from  the  city  were  burnt 
in  an  unceasing  fire  to  purify  the  air.  The  least  reflection 
shows  us  that  the  Gehenna-fire  of  the  second  death  must  be 
understood  as  a  spiritual  fire,  because  no  physical  fire  can  puri- 
fy a  spirit. 

By  "  the  worm  that  never  dies,"  is  meant  God's  active,  holy 
wrath  against  the  evil  conscience  of  the  sinner,  a  wrath  that 
ceases  with  the  sin.  God's  holy  anger  works  our  salvation  to 
eternal  life  by  killing  in  us  ail  that  is  selfish  and  sinful.  "For 
every  one  shall  be  salted  with  fire,  and  every  sacrifice  shall  be 
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salted  wîth  sait.  Sait  is  good.  .  .  .  Hâve  sait  in  your- 
selves  and  be  at  peace  one  with  auother,"  Mark  ix.  49,  50. 
Jésus  says  that  every  one  shall  be  salted.  Fire  as  well  as  sait 
Has  a  purifying  quality.  If  the  spiritual  sait  has  not  purified 
us  in  this  lif e,  it  must  do  so  af ter  death  in  Hades  or  Gehenna 
(Col.  i.  20).  "  God  will  through  Christ  reconcile  cdl  things 
unto  himself ,  .  .  .  whether  things  on  the  earth  or  things 
in  the  heavens,"  the  whole  universe.  In  Heb.  xi.  39,  40,  we 
see  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hades  and  earth  should  not  be  sep- 
arated,  "  that  apart  from  us  they  should  not  be  made  perfect." 
The  organism  of  humanity  is  an  ethical  organism,  so  that  every 
member  has  a  f eeling  for  the  whole,  as  well  as  the  whole  suffers 
or  rejoices  with  its  smallest  members. 

In  Mark  xii.  31,  32,  "  whosoever  shall  speak  against  the 
Holy  Spirit  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  him,  neither  in  this  world 
nor  in  that  which  is  to  corne."  Ail  Bible  students  agrée  that 
a  terrible  punishment  will  follow  this  sin.  But  is  the  punish- 
ment  endless?  Christ  does  not  say  so.  On  the  contrary. 
When  he  says  that  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit  can  not  be 
forgiven  in  this  world  or  another,  it  is  clear  that  other  sins  can 
be  pardoned  even  in  another  existence  than  this,  and  that  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Spirit  cannot  be  forgiven  in  this  or  the  next 
following  aeon,  but  will  be  forgiven  in  some  other  aeon  or  ex- 
istence. "  For  Jésus  Christ  is  the  same  yesterday  and  to-day, 
yea,  and  forever,"  Heb.  xiii.  8.  He  will  treat  ail  sinners  alike 
now  and  forever,  who  need  and  wish  for  forgiveness.  This  is 
meant  in  Jésus'  words  :  "  Every  sin  and  blasphemy  shall  be 
forgiven,"  except  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  sin 
must  first  bear  its  punishment  before  the  sinner  can  repent. 
Only  the  utmost  punishment  can  prépare  a  change  in  such  a 
sinner.  In  the  parallel  Scripture,  Luke  xii.  10,  it  is  spoken  of 
in  more  gênerai  terms,  but  no  endless  punishment  can  be 
traced  even  hère.  In  Mark  iii.  29,  according  to  the  new  ver- 
sion, it  reads  "  eternal  sin."  But  from  what  we  hâve  said 
above,  œonios,  eternal,  in  this  place  as  well  as  in  Matt.  xxv.  46, 
means  extraordinary  in  quality  but  not  in  quantity. 

It  is  also  impossible  to  find  endless  hell  fire  supported  in 
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Heb.  vi.  4-6,  or  in  Heb.  x.  26,  27.  According  to  the  original 
text  it  reads  in  the  former  place,  "  it  is  impossible  to  renew 
them  again  unto  repentanee,  seeing  or  while  they  crucif y  to 
themselves  the  son  of  God  afresh  and  put  him  to  open  shame> 
those  who  once  hâve  been  enlightened  and  tasted  of  the  heav- 
enly  gift  and  were  made  partakers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
tasted  the  good  word  of  God  and  the  powers  of  the  âge  to 
come,  and  then  fell  away."  Knowing  the  original  text,  it  is 
easy  for  us  to  understand  that  it  is  impossible  for  such  a  sinner 
to  repent  while  the  love  of  sin  reigns  in  his  heart.  If  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Spirit  would  be  unf orgiven  during  ail  reons, 
it  would  not  be  true  that  God's  Lamb  takes  away  "  the  sins  of 
the  world,"  thus  even  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  when  the 
sinner  repents,  either  in  this  existence  or  another.  The  appar- 
ent harshness  in  Heb.  vi.  4-6  is  sof  tened  considerably  in  the 
following  verses,  where  the  writer  speaks  of  the  burning  of 
thorns  and  thistles,  in  order  to  make  the  land  fruitbearing 
again. 

In  Heb.  x,  26,  27,  "  For  if  we  sin  wilf ully  after  that  we 
hâve  received  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no 
more  a  sacrifice  for  sins  but  a  certain  expectation  of  judgment 
and  a  fierceness  of  fire,  which  shall  devour  the  adversaries." 
This  Scripture  is  also  considered  to  prove  endless  punishment. 
It  says  that  we  can  not  enjoy  a  sacrifice  if  we  wilf  ully  sin  after 
having  had  the  knowledge  of  truth.  The  fire  will  devour  the 
adversaries,  "  the  members  of  the  old  man,"  as  the  apostle  calls 
them  in  Col.  iii.  5,  6,  "  but  he  himself  shall  be  saved  yet  so  as 
through  fire,"  1  Cor.  iii.  13-15,  when  he  learns  to  lean  upon 
"  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  takes  away  the  sins  of  the  world." 
The  punishment  of  fire  is  often  spoken  of  in  the  Bible  by  dif- 
férent names,  as  "  God's  wrath,"  the  "  eternal  (aeonic)  fire," 
44  an  unquenchable  fire,"  "  the  Gehenna,"  "  the  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone,"  "the  second  death."  They  are  ail  expressions 
taken  from  our  daily  expérience,  having  an  inner  and  spiritual 
meaning. 

Mark  xiv.  21,  "  Woe  unto  that  man  through  whom  the  Son 
of  man  is  betrayed  !  Good  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had  never 
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l)een  born."  If  no  light  f rom  other  Scriptures  could  be  thrown 
over  this,  there  would  be  little  hope  for  the  poor  traitor.  If 
we  oonsider  even  this  Scripture  a  little  doser  we  find  there  ifl 
no  ground  for  endless  punishment,  however  terrible  Judas'  sin 
is.  This  is  a  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  if  we  should 
compare  his  sin  with  that  of  the  chief  priests,  we  would  find 
that  Judas  repented  "  having  betrayed  innocent  blood."  What 
do  Jésus,  words  to  Judas  mean  ?  First,  they  pronounce  the  ter- 
rible punishment  for  the  traitor's  sin,  Next,  Christ  says  it 
would  hâve  been  "good  "  (kalori)  for  that  inan  if  he  had  never 
T>een  born.  Judas  pre-existence  before  God  had  then  been 
a  good  existence  in  comparison  with  the  wretched  life  and 
death  of  the  traitor.  We  must  love  and  admire  Jésus,  who  in 
the  moment  of  Judas'  betraying  and  kissing  him,  calls  him 
"friend  "  hetaire.  If  then  Judas  is  eternally  condemned,  it  is 
not  because  of  Jésus'  anger,  but  through  his  own  sinfulness 
and  self-condemnation.  Again  if  we  oonsider  the  promise  of 
the  restoration  of  ail  things,  we  find  that  there  is  hope  even 
for  Judas.  Besides,  it  is  of  greatest  importance  to  remember 
that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  use  the  same  terrible 
prophecies  about  Judas  as  well  as  about  Israël,  Ps.  lxix.  23-25, 
Rom.  xi.  9-12,  Acts  i.  19,  20.  "But  Israël  shall  ail  be  saved, 
when  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles  be  corne  in,"  Rom.  xi.  26. 
If  Israël  be  saved,  Judas  must  be  included.  Thus  seen  in  the 
light  of  other  Scriptures,  Jésus'  woe  to  Judas  does  not  give 
évidence  for  accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  eternal  punishment, 
only  as  long  as  one  remains  a  sinner.  But  we  hâve  shown  that 
ail  sinners  do  not  suffer  alike,  nor  is  an  endless  suffering  in 
accordance  with  God's  f atherly  mercy  or  with  the  free  constitu- 
tion of  man. 

We  reach,  then,  thèse  conclusions  :  First^ — The  Bible  teaches 
decidedly  in  many  places  the  restoration  of  ail  things,  not  only 
as  a  conséquence  of  God's  eternal  will  of  holy  love,  but  also  as 
the  final  and  free  destination  of  fallen  men  and  spirits,  under 
God's  authority,  within  the  bounds  given  by  Him  to  the  ra- 
tional  workL  But  the  road  to  holy  and  eternal  life  in  God, 
runs,  for  the  sinner,  through  God's  punishment  and  judgment 
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in  the  first,  as  well  as  in  the  second,  death.  The  ways  of  the 
Lord  are  not  our  ways.  At  last,  when  Christ's  faith  and  love 
are  ours,  we  will  find  that  ail  the  ways  of  the  Lord  wîth  us  and 
the  whole  humanity,  hâve  been  directed  by  His  wise,  holy  and 
loving  kindness.  God  is  love.  That  is  the  key  to  ail  the 
problems  in  this  life  and  the  next. 

Second.  Those  who  in  this  life  who  hâve  not  been  willing 
to  listen  to  "  Moses  and  the  prophets,"  or  to  Messiah,  and  hâve 
not  turned  to  God  in  pénitence  and  faith,  having  neglected  the 
opportunities  of  this  life,  hâve  to  expect  a  harder  lot  after  this 
life.  They  meet  their  punishment  in  Hades,  whose  fire  is  des- 
cribed  in  the  Bible  as  terrible  and  tormenting  but  purifying. 
If  some  members  of  the  large  organisai  of  humanity,  such  as 
the  sinners  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  should  not  repent  in  Hades, 
they  will  with  ail  hardened  sinners  be  thrown  in  Gehenna,  the 
last  judgment,  which  is  the  most  terrible  of  ail  punishments. 
This  is  the  second  death,  "  the  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and 
his  angels."  But  even  Gehenna  shall  cease,  when  the  object 
of  its  punishment  is  gained.  "  No  death,  no  curse  shall  be  any 
more." 

Third. — A  résurrection  of  the  repenting  sinners  will  then 
f ollow,  even  after  the  second  death,  to  a  blessed  and  holy  life, 
for  nowhere  in  the  Bible  is  the  second  death  described  as  eter- 
nal  or  endless.  Not  until  "  no  death,  no  curse  shall  be  any 
more,"  will  Paul's  great  prophecy  "  God  ail  in  ail,"  be  fulfilled» 
No  great  gulf  will  separate  humanity.  Time  and  space  will 
disappear  for  the  transfigured  humanity,  who  can  with  the 
speed  of  thought  go  to  the  many  dwellings  of  the  heavenly 
Father.  Then  will  the  absolute  eternity  begin,  of  which*  we 
know  only  what  God's  word  has  revealed  to  us,  that  which 
no  eye  has  seen,  no  ear  heard  nor  any  heart  divined  ;  ail  this 
has  God  prepared  for  ail  those  who  hâve  learned  to  love  and 
obey  Christ.  What  rational  being  would  not,  then,  adore, 
serve,  and  eternally  love  our  heavenly  Father,  who  is  so  gra- 
cions, and  whose  love  and  living  image  we  can  see  and  honor 
in  Christ  ?  He,  the  true,  sin-f  ree  man,  who  now  has  ail  power 
in  the  heavens  and  on  earth,  and  who  is  "  one  with  the  Father,' * 
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and  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and  forever  !  u  For  our  citi- 
zenship  is  in  heaven,  from  whence  we  wait  for  a  Saviour,  the 
Lord  Jésus  Christ,  who  shall  fashion  anew  the  body  of  our  hu- 
miliation, that  it  may  be  conformed  to  the  body  of  his  glory, 
aooording  to  the  working  whereby  he  is  able  even  to  subject  ail 
things  unto  himself,"  Phil.  iii.  20.  "Jésus  Christ  is  the 
same  yesterday  and  to-day,  yea  and  forever,"  Heb.  xiii.  8. 

August   Valfrid  Ltinnegren. 


Article  III. 
Influence. 


The  susceptibility  of  the  soûl  to  influence  when  considered 
in  ail  its  bearings,  is  to  one  who  has  the  welfare  of  mankind 
at  heart  both  encouraging  and  discouraging.  It  suggests  at 
once  the  gravest  appréhension  and  the  most  ardent  hope. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  see  an  aggregation  of  bad  influences 
surrounding  men,  diffusing  a  subtle  poison,  stifling  and  crip* 
pling  ail  their  good  impulses,  distorting  and  malforming  their 
growth,  and  as  would  seem,  making  their  improvement  an  utter 
impossibility. 

We  are  influenced  in  a  very  potent  way  by  what  we  see, 
read,  think,  by  our  companionships,  and  above  ail  by  the 
subtle  magnetism  which  loads  the  social  and  religious  atmos- 
phère we  breathe.  Unconsciously  character  takes  its  type  and 
color  from  thèse.  The  chemically  prepared  plate  which  the 
phographer  uses  is  scarcely  more  sensitive  to  the  light  than  is 
the  human  soûl  to  thèse  outward  conditions.  The  strong  and 
weak  are  vulnérable  to  their  touch.  Had  we  a  mental  and 
spiritual  laboratory  equal  to  the  work,  by  which  we  could 
analyse  character  with  the  accuracy  with  which  the  chemist 
analyzes  material  substances,  doubtless  we  should  place  a  very 
large  percentage  of  what  goes  to  make  up  good  and  bad  charac- 
ter to  the  account  of  circumstances  and  éducation.     As  the 
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most  conspicuous  qualifies,  good  and  bad,  which  had  excited 
admiration  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  had  made  the 
blood  curdle  with  horror,  were  melted  down  in  the  erueible  and 
distilled  in  the  alembic,  we  should  be  amazed  to  find  what  a 
part  things  external  to  the  soûl  has  played  in  their  formation. 
We  should  find  several  grains  of  pre-natal  influence  which  had 
persisted  in  asserting  themselves  to  the  end.  Then  it  would  be 
found  that  climate  had  left  its  impress  ;  food  and  scenery  also. 
The  linéaments  of  a  mountain  peak  indelibly  traced,  might  be 
among  the  determining  factors.  Early  training,  home  influ- 
ence antedating  memory,  hère  and  there  a  bad  twist  from  an 
unwholesome  parental  example,  or  a  scar  wroughtbyasirrocco  of 
passion  excited  by  conspicuous  ill  treatment,  perhaps  offset  by 
the  traces  of  a  pathos  high  and  deep,  excited  by  the  expérience 
of  some  thrilling  magnanimity.  Then  there  would  be  found 
the  moulding  power  of  the  ideas  and  moral  standards  of  the 
âge,  the  éducation,  and  above  ail  the  friendships  and  compan 
ionships  which  communicate  their  touch  of  evil  or  good. 

It  would  certainly  be  very  interesting  to  hâve  before  us  an 
exact  analysis  of  this  kind  of  some  conspicuous  charactcr,  that 
we  might  note  what  percentage  of  praise  or  blâme  really  be- 
longs  to  that  realm  where  the  personality  is  suprême.  Doubt- 
less  we  should  find  in  regard  to  what  is  praiseworthy  or  blame- 
worthy  much  less  différence  between  the  good  and  bad  than  we 
had  thought. 

When  we  consider  man's  pre-eminent  susceptibility  to  influ 
ence,  how  good  and  bad  communications  make  or  unmake  us, 
we  cannot  overestimate  the  importance  of  our  surroundings, 
the  companionships  we  choose  or  discard  ;  for  we  shall  be  so 
very  likely  by  slow  degrees,  but  none  the  less  infallibly,  to 
conf orm  to  the  character  of  those  with  whom  we  intimately  as- 
sociate.  It  is  not  at  ail  probable  that  we  shall  be  able  thus  to 
touch  low  and  bad  people  without  being  soiled  by  them.  Nor 
can  we  corne  under  the  influence  of  pure  and  high-minded  peo- 
ple without  f  eeling  something  breezy  and  inspiring,  and  being 
elevated  and  purified.  Good  associations  and  the  influences 
which  issue  theref rom  are  salutary,  helpful,  blessed.    Bad  as. 
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sociatioos  and  companionships  are  in  the  same  ratio  debasing 
and  destructive.  There  are  good  and  bad  influences  in  the 
world.  He  theref ore  who  would  avoid  the  slope  to  destruction 
and  rise  to  the  higher  ranks  of  life  and  character,  must  choose 
the  good  and  eschew  the  bad. 

But  let  us  not  be  misled  by  the  magnitude  and  prépondér- 
ance of  outward  influence  in  shaping  character.  Because  it 
does  80  much,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  does  everything.  Tre- 
mendous  as  is  the  drift  of  thèse  tides  of  circumstance,  man  is 
not  absolutely  a  helpless  waif  on  their  remorseless  floods. 
Mighty  as  is  circumstance,  we  must  never  forget  the  possible 
potency  of  the  central  force.  It  will  not  do  to  ignore  the  f act 
that  aniid  the  clash  and  roar  of  conditions  so  mighty  and  per- 
sistent in  their  moulding  power  there  is  a  realm  where  the  hu- 
man  will  is  suprême.  It  has  the  ability  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments  of  conditions,  to  modify  and  shape  them. 

With  thèse  conditions  passively  received,  certain  results  are 
as  inévitable  as  fate.  A  ship  at  sea  with  no  will  power  or 
purpose,  or  navigating  science  applied  to  its  movements,  will 
drift  with  the  wind.  No  matter  if  reefs  and  shoals  lie  in  its 
course,  there  is  no  help  for  it.  But  with  will  and  purpose  and 
the  science  of  navigation,  it  may  be  sailed  almost  into  the  wind, 
and  to  any  port  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  so  of  the  human 
bark  amid  the  winds  of  circumstance  ;  within  certain  limits,  as 
regards  moral  results,  we  may  sail  where  we  will.  We  may 
drift,  or  beat  and  make  progress.  Everything  dépends  upon 
how  we  trim  our  sails  and  handle  the  rudder.  For  there  is 
nothing  more  certain  than  that  character  is  the  resuit  of  a 
wrestle  with  resisting  conditions,  and  the  stronger  the  résist- 
ance the  more  fibrous  it  may  be.  Merit  in  the  sight  of  God 
most  assuredly  will  be  in  every  case  in  proportion  to  the  vigor 
with  which  we  battle  with  the  foes  of  our  integrity  and  peace. 
Nor  is  it  by  any  means  clear  that  there  is  any  person  whose  en- 
vironment  is  so  evil  that  to  some  extent  résistance  may  not  be 
made,  and  some  fiber  of  character  woven,  which,  when  meas- 
ured  by  his  conditions  will  reflect  upon  his  life  an  enduring 
crédit. 
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Again,  making  ail  due  allowance  for  inévitable  conditions  as 
the  determining  factors  in  what  we  shall  become,  nevertheless, 
in  no  small  degree,  we  hâve  the  power  to  choose  the  influences 
which  shall  control  us.  A  communication  good  or  evil  is  not 
an  influence  simply  aimed  at  us,  but  one  which  not  only  hits 
the  mark  but  which  also  is  given  hospitable  welcome  to  the 
heart.  Hence  it  does  not  follow  that  we  must  necessarily  re- 
ceive  a  moral  communication  from  everything  with  which  we 
corne  in  physical  contact,  or  from  every  person  with  whom  we 
converse,  and  who  assumes  to  give  us  ad  vice.  If  we  live  in  the 
world  we  must  hâve  this  kind  of  contact  with  its  men  and  its 
affaire.  But  as  the  germ  of  the  plant  détermines  what  it  shall 
sélect  and  absorb  from  the  great  laboratory  of  nature  where 
food  and  poison  are  compounded,  so  the  germ  of  a  human  pur- 
pose,  its  temper  and  aspirations,  may  very  largely  détermine 
what  it  will  sélect  from  the  complex  influences  with  which  its 
surroundings  are  loaded,  and  absorb  as  the  nourishment  of  life 
and  character.  Hence  to  shun  evil  influences  it  is  not  neces- 
sary  to  shun  acquaintanceship  and  contact  with  evil  people. 
The  very  key-note  of  Christianity  is  a  protest  against  such  iso- 
lation. Jésus  himself  set  the  example  of  stepping  down  from 
the  circles  of  the  pure  infco  the  slums  of  human  dégradation  to 
find  his  field  of  work.  But  by  so  doing  he  ran  no  risk  of 
receiving  evil  and  corrupting  influences  from  thèse  people. 
And  yet  he  drew  himself  very  near  to  them, — just  as  near  as 
he  possibly  could.  He  however  had  no  communion  with  what 
was  vicious  and  bad  in  them,  but  his  heart  went  out  in  warmest 
sympathy  with  the  good  in  them.  He  went  feeling  about  for 
the  divine  side  of  thèse  low-down  people  with  corrupt  environ- 
ment,  and  received  a  communication  doubtless  of  strength  and 
blessedness  therefrom.  The  cowardly,  selfish,  course  which  has 
an  eye  supremely  to  the  interests  of  one's  own  soûl,  disregarding 
the  good  of  others,  going  upon  the  principle  that  we  will  hold 
no  intercourse  with  any  who  are  not  higher  up  than  we,  in  order 
that  we  may  receive  something  rather  than  give  off  something, 
may  possibly  be  orthodox,  but  it  is  certainly  most  noticeably 
unchristian.     It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  man  sometimes  to  forget 
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that  he  has  a  soûl.  To  make  the  safety  of  one's  own  soûl  the 
suprême  motive  of  life  is  selfish  and  morally  shrivelling  to  the 
last  degree.  Doubtless  there  is  no  such  potent  safeguard 
against  ail  f orms  of  e vil  influence  as  self-f  orgetf  ul  philanthropy, 
as  the  constant  and  overmastering  impulse  of  life.  It  will 
sweeten  ail  the  surroundings.  Such  a  spirit  is  a  nucleus  to 
which  ail  good  influences  will  gravitate.  With  it  we  can  go 
anywhere  and  touch  ail  kinds  of  people  with  safety,  for  with 
this  kind  of  a  touch  we  shall  bring  out  the  best  there  is  in 
them.  Now,  the  best  there  is  in  those  called  degraded  and  bad 
when  worked  by  thèse  tools  will  prove  an  inexhaustible  Iode, 
full  of  shining  gold.  Doubtless  the  best  tonic  for  the  soûl  to 
be  fpund  in  ail  the  wide  realm  of  its  possible  activities  is  this 
kind  of  Christian  work. 

If  men  are  to  be  saved,  if  the  human  race  is  to  be  saved,  this 
kind  of  work  must  be  done.  The  strong  must  help  the  weak  ; 
the  pure  must  communicate  with  the  impure  ;  the  most  Chris- 
tianized  must  step  down  to  the  side  of  the  less  Christianized 
and  to  the  unchristianized.  For  it  is  by  influence  that  men  are 
to  be  lifted  up  and  saved. 

As  it  is  évident  that  there  are  f  ew  if  any  with  strength  of 
will  and  personality  so  great  that  they  cannot  be  niisled  and 
gradually  pulled  down  by  adverse  influence,  so  encased  in 
moral  armor  that  no  weak  joint  may  be  found  where  a  lance  of 
evil  may  be  successfully  pushed  in,  it  is  just  as  true  that  no 
soûl  is  absolutely  impervious  to  good  influences.  When,  there- 
fore,  we  are  inclined  to  be  pessimistic  in  view  of  the  strong 
grip  with  which  evil  associations  hold  men,  and  are  appalled  at 
their  multitudinous  victims  and  the  wrecked  lives  with  which 
their  bloodstained  work  is  fraught,  it  will  encourage  and  re- 
lieve  us  to  cdnsider  that  the  potency  of  influence  is  not  a  dis- 
oouragement  per  «e,  for  it  opens  the  way  and  indicates  the 
means  by  which  any  souL  however  lost,  may  be  saved.  For, 
given  a  power  equal  to  the  changing  of  the  currents  of  influence 
and  the  work  is  assured. 

We  hâve  no  right  to  affirm,  for  we  hâve  no  reason  to  pré- 
sume, that  there  is  a  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth  so  viciously 
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inclined  and  hardened  that  he  might  not,  if  placed  amid  right 
conditions  and  subjected  to  the  strongest  influences  we  know, 
be  made  better.  We  hâve  no  right  to  assume  that  there  is  any 
one  so  hard  as  not  to  hâve  some  soft  spot  in  the  heart,  some 
hidden  memory  of  tenderness,  some  buried  spring  of  pathos 
which,  if  properly  applied  to  and  with  a  touch  sufficiently 
strong  and  magnetic,  would  not  be  equal  to  the  transf  orming  of 
the  life.  We  hâve  no  right  to  hold  any  man  as  absolutely  in- 
corrigible, because  we  hâve  known  those  who  appeared  equally 
so  to  be  softened  and  regenerated.  Ybu  cannot  know  what  is 
in  a  man  by  his  exterior  and  what  he  manifeste.  If  his  exte- 
rior  is  of  ice  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  he  is  frozen  ail 
through.  You  do  not  know  what  possibilités  are  latent  until 
he  is  warmed  and  cheered  by  the  sunshine  of  living  soûls. 
Take  the  worst  man  you  know  and  he  can  be  matched  by  men 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  whose  lives  are  fruitful  and  fragrant 
with  Christian  righteousness,  who  hâve  been  brought  up  by 
sweet  and  hallowing  influences  from  as  low  a  dégradation. 
This  makes  it  altogether  probable  that  the  worst  man  may  be 
thus  regenerated  if  a  way  can  only  be  found  to  the  best  there 
is  in  him.  The  simple  f  act  that  the  influence  to  reach  and  re- 
form  him  has  not  yet  been  f orthcoming  proves  nothing.  Cer- 
tainly  it  does  not  prove  that  it  does  not  exist.  The  influence 
to  reach  the  hoary  transgressor  of  half  a  century  who  seemed 
to  be  getting  worse  every  day  was  not  visible  until  in  some 
crisis  of  his  life  he  came  into  contact  with  and  under  the  spell 
of  some  great  and  sweet  soûl,  and  amid  conditions  where  moral 
influences  were  f ocalized,  felt  the  touch  of  a  new  expérience, 
and  inhaled  the  fragrance  which  swept  down  from  the  supernal 
hiUs. 

What  one  person  cannot  do  toward  influencing  a  bad  man  to 
lead  a  better  life  very  often  another  can.  The  one  possesses  either 
the  strength  or  the  unique  adaptability  which  the  other  lacks. 
The  stronger  a  man  is  in  his  personality,  the  higher  his  moral 
and  spiritual  development,  the  finer  its  grain  and  quality,  and 
the  more  perfect  his  tact  and  consécration,  the  more  potent  he 
will  be  to  influence  others  for  good.     And  it  is  as  potent  as  that 
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the  sun  gives  light  that  when  a  wicked  man  cornes  in  contact 
with  one  sufficiently  strong  in  thèse  respects,  and  who  shall  see 
fit  to  exert  the  maximum  of  his  influence,  there  will  take  place 
a  hopeful  moral  change  in  the  trend  of  his  life.  There  are 
conditions  and  combinations  of  influence, — there  is  some  person 
somewhere  strong  enough  to  change  the  currents  of  the  worst 
man's  thinking  and  living, — some  man  or  some  angel  in  the 
world  of  light  who  can  do  this.  When  we  consider  what 
subtle  potencies  there  are  in  conditions, — what  marvels  of 
transformation  are  wrought  by  improved  physical  conditions 
such  as  cleanliness,  pure  air,  sunshine,  wholesome  food,  sweet 
water,  sanitary  observances,  together  with  mental  friction  and 
a  décent  moral  example,  especially  when  we  consider  what  very 
weak  Christian  people  are  able  to  do  when  they  really  put 
themselves  to  work,  it  would  be  wonderful  indeed  if  there  were 
not  some  man  or  woman  or  some  angel  who  can  reach  those 
we  f ail  to  reach.  If  we  can  do  anything,  produce  even  a  ripple 
of  better  purpose  in  any  one  given  up  to  bad  ways,  what  may 
not  better  men  than  we  do.  What  may  not  a  soûl  as  pure, 
stalwart  and  divine  as  Jésus  do.  If  man  can  do  anything, 
what  may  not  God,  the  infinité  personality,  do  when  He  chooses 
to  bring  to  bear  the  f  ull  measure  of  His  influence  upon  a  human 
being.  It  would  be  scarcely  less  than  sacrilège  to  say  there 
are  any  too  incorrigible  for  Him  to  mould  and  redeem  ; — that 
the  things  which  are  impossible  with  us  are  impossible  with 
Him  also. 

The  logic  of  ail  this  is  very  clear  and  conclusive  as  regards 
the  savableness  of  mankind  and  against  the  necessity  of  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  any  soûl,  and  even  against  the  possibil- 
ity  of  such  a  resuit  with  such  measureless  potencies  of  moral 
influence  centered  in  him  who  is  the  father  of  ail.  For  not- 
withstanding  ail  that  can  be  said  concerning  the  moral  and 
spiritual  character  of  salvation,  that  it  involves  the  unforced 
action  of  the  will,  and  therefore  rules  out  the  physical  power 
of  God  as  a  f  actor  in  the  work,  the  same  cannot  apply  to  his 
moral  power.  He  certainly  has  power  by  the  strength  of  influ- 
ence to  attract  and  affect  men.     As  we  can  do  this  in  a  small 
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degree  so  God  can  do  so  in  proportion  as  his  powers  are  meas- 
ureless.  Te  one,  therefore,  who  has  f elt  the  beat  of  parental 
love  in  his  heart  it  is  not  a  very  long  stride  between  cause  and 
effect  to  the  conclusion  that  rather  than  suffer  a  child  to  be 
utterly  lost,  the  good  father  would  not  hesitate  to  draw  upon 
his  utmost  resources  of  influence. 

Doubtless  the  exhaustlessness  and  resistlessness  of  the  divine 
influence  were  in  f  ull  view  when  the  Saviour  said  "  no  man  can 
corne  to  me  except  the  Father  draw  him."  And — "  ail  that 
the  Father  giveth  me  shall  corne  to  me,  and  him  that  cometh 
unto  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  Against  ail  gloomy  fore- 
bodings  concerning  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  human  race, 
we  may  présent  the  philosophy  of  influence, — the  measureless 
amount  of  influence  which  must  be  held  in  réserve  by  the  infi- 
nité one,  and  the  grand  words  of  Jésus,  which  assure  us  that  it 
will  be  used  to  the  utmost  rather  than  suffer  eternal  ruin  to 
corne  to  any  souL 

As  there  is  said  to  be  electricity  enough  in  a  drop  of  water 
to  create  a  thunder  boit,  so  there  is  moral  influence  enough 
anywhere  when  God  shall  see  fit  to  concentrate  it,  to  kindle 
volcanio  fires  and  produce  earthquakes  of  moral  and  spiritual 
révolution  in  the  most  incorrigible  soûl  which  ever  lifted  its 
head  in  défiance  against  the  laws  of  the  universe. 

Why,  then,  are  sin  and  the  evil  it  brings  suffered  to  exist  ? 
Why  are  they  suffered  to  def ace  and  soil  the  world  ?  Why 
does  not  a  wave  of  influence  go  out  from  the  central  spirit  and 
make  création  clean  ?  Why  should  a  heart  ache,  or  a  tear  glis- 
ten  in  a  human  eye  as  the  resuit  of  this  great  scourge,  when  by 
a  fiât  the  influence  could  be  unchained  which  would  put  an 
end  to  it  f orever  ?  Why  are  thèse  forces  held  back  while  the 
dark  drama  proceeds  ?  Why  does  God  with  the  ready  remedy 
at  hand,  look  calmly  upon  this  great  seething  pool  of  injustice, 
corruption  and  misery  while  countless  générations  corne  and 
go  ?  Why  does  He  put  impulses  into  good  men  to  do  their 
best  to  bring  their  fellow  beings  up  out  of  thèse  conditions 
while  He  with  ail  His  ability  does  little  or  nothing  ?  This  has 
been  the  question  of  questions  since  the  first  recorded  brain 
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throb  went  out  in  inquiry  into  man's  niysterious  environment. 
Ail  sorts  of  discouraging  and  heart  ohilling  conclusions  hâve 
been  drawn  from  the  cold,  stem  facts  which  obtrude  them- 
sôlves.  We  hâve  had  a  heartless  God,  who  could  save  but 
would  not. — an  imbécile  God,  who  would  save  but  cannot, — 
and  no  God  at  ail,  as  Systems  based  upon  them.  One  says  the 
fact  that  God  suffers  men  to  remain  in  sin  hère  justifies  the 
conclusion  that  he  will  suffer  them  to  remain  thus  forever. 
Another  says  the  fact  that  there  are  men  God  cannot  save  in 
this  life  justifies  the  conclusion  that  there  will  be  those  whom 
He  cannot  save  in  the  world  to  corne.  And  the  agnostic  and 
atheist  ring  unoeasing  changes  upon  untoward  and  dreadful 
things  which  would  not  be  permitted  if  there  were  any  God  at 
ail  presiding  over  this  mad  and  chaotic  universe. 

Now  without  assnming  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  âges,  we 
may  be  permitted  very  modestly  to  offer  a  few  suggestions 
which  seem  measurably  to  lift  some  of  the  clouds  of  difficulty 
from  the  subject  : 

First,  in  regard  to  the  permission  of  things  which  are  so 
contrary  to  our  idea  of  what  should  be,  and  which  conscience 
impels  us  to  work  against.  The  idéal  of  what  is  morally  suit- 
able,  the  sympathy  and  conscience  which  protests  against 
cruelty  and  wrong,  are  important  f actors  in  the  problem.  It 
would  seem  altogether  improbable  in  a  universe  where  intelli- 
gence, order,  sympathy  and  conscience  exist  at  ail,  that  they 
are  not  suprême.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  an  axiom  that  mind, 
intelligence,  if  it  hâve  an  existence,  is  superior  to  material 
things.  If  theie  be  such  a  thing  as  good,  when  considered 
with  référence  to  the  widest  range  of  résulta,  it  must  be  supe- 
rior to  evil,  because  to  our  consciousness  it  ranks  among  higher 
powers.  But  if  good  is  in  its  essence  suprême,  wherefore  the 
permission  of  evil  ? 

The  law  of  progress  substantially  answers  this  question. 
Why  this  law  was  ordained  no  man  can  say,  but  that  it  runs 
through  création  will  not  be  questionecL  This  is  one  of  the  few 
things  science  seems  to  hâve  settlecL  Nothing  in  nature  is 
made,  in  the  meohanical  sensé,  but  things  grow. 
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The  continents  grew  by  stratification.     Ail  living  things 
grow.     Higher  epochs  evolve  from  lower.    The  most  beautif ul 
things  grow  from  a  rough  parentage  and  cruder  antetypes. 
Now  it  does  not  seem,  from  what  we  can  see,  that  this  greafc 
law  of  progress  had  an  evil  origin,  or  tends  to  evil  ultimates, 
but  the  reverse.     In  the  material  world  it  certainly  works  well. 
From  the  time  when  the  gases  began  to  condense,  to  the  appear- 
ance  of  the   sunlit  mountains  and  the  continents  with  their 
adornments  of  foliage  and  teeming  lif e,  there  has  been  a  steady 
advancement  toward  a  more  perfect  order  and  the  production 
of  more  beautif  ul  things.     Why  should  not  this  law  work  just 
as  well  in  the  moral  world  ?    And  why  should  not  the  crude 
and  distorted  things,  which  to  a  high  moral  sensé   are   so 
shocking,  be  relegated  to  the  f ormative  and  imperfect  stage  of 
a  work  which  is  to  grow  to  perfection  ?    The  fire-scarred  rock 
which  underlies  alluvium,  however  barren  and  unsightly,  does 
not  indicate  the  existence  of  a  force  adverse  to  végétation  and 
harvests.     The  sourness  of  the  crab,  which  is  the  parent  of  the 
finely-flavored  pippin,  when  we   note  the  possibilities  and  to 
what  end  those  crude  activities  were  tending,  is  not  proof  to 
us  that  the  creating  force  f avors  sourness  or  is  opgosed  to  what 
is  most  delicious  to  the  taste.     Neither  is  the  existence  of  sin 
in  the  inchoate  man  and  in  the  incomplète  stage  of  a  divine 
and   growing  purpose,  indicative  that   God  favors   sin,   nor 
that  the  dominating  power  of  the  universe  is  adverse  to  the 
highest  purity  and  well-being  of  men.     As  the  harvests  crown 
the  volcanic  rocks,  and  the  pippin  succeeds  the  sour  and  bitter 
crab,  why  not  purity  and  felicity,  by  virtue  of  forces  of  like 
character  which  hâve  been  projected,  issue  from  the  stormy 
activities  of  the  présent  and  the  wrestle  of  man  with  his  stern 
conditions  ? 

The  trouble  is  we  are  judging  God  by  the  smaller  segment  of 
His  work.  It  is  certainly  most  presumptuous  to  judge  or  speak 
ill  of  it  until  we  hâve  seen  a  great  deal  more  of  it.  It  would 
be  obviously  unfair  to  judge  adversely  of  an  architectural 
structure  when  it  is  scarcely  begun.  The  presumption  of  ex- 
cellence the  architect  is  entitled  to.     Even  if  there  is  a'  good 
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deal  of  material  lyîng  round  the  use  of  which  you  do  not  un- 
derstand,  norhow  it  cap  possibly  be  worked  into  asymmetrical 
structure,  and  much  about  the  structure  itself ,  so  far  as  it  has 
progressed,  which  seems  crude  and  distorted,  with  many  chips 
and  much  rubbish  scattered  about,  you  would  be  greatly  at 
f  ault  should  you  bring  thèse  things  up  as  an  impeachment  of 
the  plan  until  in  the  actual,  or  to  your  conception,  you  had 
seen  it  worked  ail  through.  Especially  with  one  who  has  been 
a  close  student  of  the  history  of  the  material  création,  and  con- 
cèdes that  possibly  solid  worlds  may  hâve  been  Consolidated  out 
of  nebulous  gaees,  there  ought  to  be  the  presumption  of  a  wise 
plan  and  successful  consummation  on  the  part  of  God  in  the 
moral  world. 

And  to  one  who  is  agnostic  in  regard  to  plan  and  order  and 
the  victory  of  good  in  this  realm,  let  him  conceive  if  he  can 
what  would  hâve  been  the  extent  of  his  agnosticism  had  he 
been  permitted  to  bring  to  bear  his  powers  of  criticism  on  the 
gaseous  epoch  with  some  seer  of  the  future  predicting  the  sun 
and  constellations  and  the  birth  of  man.  Well  might  Dr. 
Franklin  say  that  to  him  it  was  much  less  probable  bef  ore  the 
event  that  man  should  corne  intp  existence  than  that  he  should 
live  after  death.  And  we  cannot  but  feel  that  before  the  event 
the  prpbability  that  thèse  tremendous  moral  copflicts  which  are 
only  possible  where  high  spiritual  powers  exist,  should  be  pre- 
oipitated,  than  that  they  are  the  orderly  séquence  in  the  march 
of  a  great  and  beneficent  purpose  by  which  the  reign  of  su- 
prême goodness  in  every  âge  will  finally  be  made  conspicuous 
before  every  soûl. 

Finally,  a  word  in  regard  to  the  possible  reason  why  man 
is  tôt  subjected  to  the  maximum  of  God's  moral  influence.  It 
may  be  out  of  respect  to  his  personality,  and  because  a  finer 
quality  of  character  can  be  produced  by  a  slower  process.  Too 
much  of  the  magnetism  of  influence,  while  it  may  be  entirely 
effectuai  as  to  results,  may,  as  it  were,  by  taking  the  will  by 
storm,  crisp  some  of  the  finer  fibers  of  character.  In  a  récent 
popular  novel  there  is  a  family  where  there  was  one  very  pure 
and  finely  tempered  soûl  who  exerted  an  overmastering  influ- 
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ence  over  ail  the  members  of  the  household.  Her  influence 
was  sweet  and  good,  but  there  came  a  tirae  when  there  was  a 
serious  question  whether  there  was  not  too  much  of  it, — whether 
it  was  not  too  positive  and  irrésistible  for  the  highest  moral 
interests  of  those  on  whom  it  was  brought  to  bear  ;  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  did  not  do  everything  for  them,  leaving  nothing 
for  them  to  do  for  themselves.  And  when  she  was  about  to 
go  away  from  them  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  practical 
sensé  in  the  remark  of  one  sister  to  another, — "  I  thinh  it  will  be 
a  good  thing,  for  after  ail,  do  you  not  thinh  it  about  time  we 
nad  a  little  character,  too  ?  " 

We  hâve  seen  people  under  the  spell  of  some  potent  moral 
influence  entirely  good  and  sweet,  emanating  from  some  strong 
nature  so  tremendous  in  its  sweep  as  to  give  no  opportunity 
for  the  play  of  the  forces  of  a  more  délicate  personality  by 
virtue  of  which  alone  the  best  things  in  human  character  can 
be  produced.  If  human  influence  may  be  too  positive  and 
overpowering  for  the  highest  moral  good  of  those  on  whom  it 
is  brought  to  bear,  if  better  results  can  be  obtained  sometimes 
by  leaving  the  weaker  individuality  a  little  more  to  itself,  we 
can  well  understand  that  it  might  not  be  best  for  the  infinité 
to  confront  a  wayward  human  soûl,  or  one  in  any  of  the 
stages  of  its  development,  by  the  maximum  of  his  influence. 
It  might,  we  can  conceive,  be  much  more  conducive  to  the 
highest  results  to  dilute  it  somewhat,  to  pass  it  through  human 
médiums  ;  in  short,  to  so  temper  it  that  it  shall  not  be  f  elt  to 
be  a  feather's  weight  of  interférence  with  the  play  of  the 
most  délicate  fiber  of  the  individuality.  It  may  be  a  more 
exigent  problem  with  God  how  to  withhold  than  how  to 
bring  to  bear  His  influence  in  order  that  His  children  may 
hâve  character  of  their  own  création.  In  developing  men  He 
is  engaged  in  a  far  grander  undertaking  than  can  possibly  be 
accomplished  by  any  mère  fiât.  It  is  a  picture  of  exceeding 
beauty  He  is  painting,  and  the  colors  must  be  laid  on  with  ex- 
trême care.  A  very  délicate  brush  must  be  used,  for  there  are 
very  fine  Unes  to  be  drawn.  Let  us  hâve  patience.  Divine 
influence  is  as  diffus  ive  as  the  air  which  belts  the  globe.     It  is 
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not  excluded  from  the  slums  of  dégradation  even.  Such  as  on 
the  whole  is  best  will  find  its  way  there.  We  do  not  know 
what  préparation  soûls  are  receiving  for  the  highest  blessings 
from  the  darkest  and  most  adverse  expérience.  It  is  enough 
that  the  influence  of  God  is  of  eternal  duration,  and  must  in 
the  end  prove  more  than  a  match  for  ail  the  influences  of  evil. 

Asa  Saxe. 


Akticle  IV. 
On  Popular   Study  of  the    Old    Testament. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  not  so  much  to  discuss  the  im- 
portance of  a  profound  and  critical  study  of  the  Old  Testament 
as  to  speak  of  its  value  as  a  book  to  be  read  and  known  by  the 
people.  Not  that  the  results  of  criticism  are  to  be  overlooked 
by  the  popular  reader.  While  we  hâve  not  learning  su£Bcient 
for  that  profounder  study,  we,  the  people,  are  apt  to  reap  ail 
the  advantages  from  the  labors  of  those  who  hâve  that  genius. 
The  results  of  the  higher  criticism  are  that  for  the  first  time  in 
history  we  are  able  to  see  the  real  Old  Testament.1  The  pop- 
ular reader  of  that  book  may,  if  he  will,  read  it  to-day  in  the 
light  of  profound  and  révèrent  scholarship.  In  this  light  he 
must  read  the  Old  Testament  or  he  does  not  read  it  at  ail. 
Neither  is  it  our  purpose  to  plead  for  any  exclusive  reading  of 
the  Old  Testament.  It  must  not  be  wrested  out  of  its  true  re- 
lation to  the  New  Testament  nor  torn  from  its  historical  set- 
tings.  This  paper  is  a  discussion  of  the  value  to  the  people  of 
to-day  of  the  Old  Testament  as  accepted  higher  criticism  pré- 
sents it  to  us. 

That  such  a  discussion  is  timely  seems  évident  to  one  who 

has  listened  for  a  number  of  years  to  the  opinions  of  our  Sun- 

day  school   workers.      The  International  Lessons  adopt  the 

1  The  phrase  "  Higher  Criticism  "  is  not  nsed  in  the  sensé  of  Rationalism,  nor 
Destructive  criticism  ;  but  meaning  ail  soholarly  and  révèrent  effort  to  "  déter- 
mine what  the  Bible  is." 
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policy  of  spending  about  one-half  the  time  on  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Many  of  our  best  workers  vigorously  protest.  They 
déclare  the  Old  Testament  not  spiritually  profitable  enough  in 
oomparison  with  the  New,  to  warrant  our  youth  spending  one- 
half  their  time,  or  indeed  hardly  any  of  their  time  in  study  of 
the  former.  They  ask  why  should  we  or  our  children  study 
the  law  which  Noah  thought  was  the  word  of  God,  "  Whoso 
sheddeth  man's  blood  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed  ;  "  or  the 
word  Moses  heard,  "  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ;  " 
or  the  word  that  David  heard,  "  Do  not  I  hâte  them  who  hâte 
thee  ?  Yea,  I  hâte  them  with  a  perfect  hatred."  What  further 
profit  for  us  in  that  conception  of  God  which  saw  him  change 
His  mind,  lose  His  temper,  make  mistakes  and  repent  Himself  ? 
Why  longer  read  Miriam's  song  of  triumph  over  a  slain  ene- 
my,  or  Deborah's  exultation  over  a  defeated  foe,  and  blessing 
of  Jael,  the  murderer  of  one  who  had  accepted  her  hospitality  ? 
What  possible  good  in  reading  those  stories  and  expressions 
which  to  modéra  ears  are,  to  say  the  least,  indélicate  ?  Is  it 
profitable  for  us  to  study  the  long  généalogies,  stories  of  drunk- 
enness,  lust,  slavery,  polygamy  and  cruel  exterminating  wars 
of  a  past  âge  ?  Why  longer  read  the  imprecatory  and  vindio- 
tive  Psalms  ?  Thèse  things  not  only  deeply  trouble  many  ear- 
nest  and  devout  workers  in  the  church,  but  are  the  ground  of 
the  keenest  thrusts  f rom  the  unbelievers.  Mr.  Ingersoll  and 
his  school  are  never  weary  of  reminding  us  what  a  barbarous 
production  the  Old  Testament  is.  What  reply  can  be  made  to 
thèse  objections  and  questions  ? 

By  those  who  hold  a  certain  view  of  the  Old  Testament 
probably  no  answer  can  be  made  that  will  be  recognized  by 
many  as  reasonable.  The  view  referred  to  is  that  which  sees 
every  syllable  of  the  Bible  as  equipollent  ;  one  text  the  absolute 
word  of  God  as  fully  heard  and  infallibly  recorded  as  any 
other  ;  the  word  Adam  and  Noah  heard  as  absolute  hearing  as 
John  or  Paul  were  capable  of,  or  even  Jésus.  The  man  who 
holds  the  Bible  in  this  fashion  if  asked  how  the  same  God  said 
through  David  "  Hâte  your  enemies  with  a  perfect  hatred," 
and  through  the  four  Evangelists,  "  Love  your  enemies,"  can 
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only  answer,  "  I  do  not  know  how.  I  walk  by  f aith  and  nou 
by  sight"  "How  thèse  contradictory  statements  can  co-exist 
with  verbal  inspiration  and  each  be  the  inf  allible  word  of  the 
infinité  God,  I  do  not  know,  I  only  believe  they  can."  Of 
course  to  such  an  one  an  intellectual  obstacle  is  no  obstacle  at 
ail.  To  adopt  an  Hibernianism,  he  "  gets  round  it  by  never 
getting  to  it."  There  are  thousands  of  devout  and  trustful 
"Christians  who  in  an  hour  of  need  open  the  Bible  where  it 
happens  and  read  whatever  their  eye  first  strikes,  with  never  a 
doubt  but  they  are  reading  the  absolute  voice  of  God  to  them. 
If  it  is  language  they  would  not  utter  in  conversation,  a  story 
of  sin,  wrath,  or  war,  or  the  sermon  on  the  mount,  they  read 
them  as  ail  of  the  same  quality.  It  is  ail  God's  holy  word. 
As  we  shall  see  a  little  f urther  on  some  harm  is  done  by  this 
f ashion  of  reading  ;  let  us  hère  acknowledge  the  great  good  that 
has  corne  from  it. 

I  recall  a  prize  fighter  and  gambler  and  drunkard  who  was 
in  middle  life  converted.  He  was  a  man  of  powerful  physique 
and  restless  energy,  with  little  or  no  school  instruction.  He 
began  to  observe  the  Christian  custom  of  family  prayers. 
Chancing  to  call  at  his  house,  I  found  him  leading  his  family 
in  their  morning  dévotions.  At  his  invitation  I  remained. 
He  had  begun  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testament  in  course,  and 
had  reached  Genesis,  tenth  chapter.  The  thirty-two  verses  of 
that  chapter  are  not  easy  reading,  and  to  some  people,  perhaps 
not  hypercritical,  not  profitable  for  spiritual  instruction. 
However,  this  earnest,  unschooled  man  wrestled  with  it  in  im- 
plicit  trust  that  it  was  God's  suprême  word  to  him.  "  And 
Joktam  begat  Almodad  and  Sheleph  and  Hazarmaveth  and 
Hadoran  and  Uzal  and  Diklah,"  and  so  on  to  the  end.  His 
muscles  stood  out  like  cords,  and  his  f orehead  was  beaded  with 
perspiration  as  he  valiantly  met  those  heroes  of  old  and  tried 
to  call  them  by  name.  The  reading  over,  in  earnest  prayer  he 
thanked  God  for  the  light  that  shone  on  him  from  the  inspired 
word.  No  one  who  knew  him  questioned  whether  the  light  did 
really  shine.  It  was  certain  that  the  words  which  hâve  noth- 
ing  for  the  critic,  glowed  with  light  and  warmth  on  him.    True, 
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one  may  say  that  it  was  the  reflection  of  his  own  glowing  heart 
ail  alight  with  its  new  f ound  joy  ;  but  the  book  he  glowed  upon 
mast  be  better  than  ail  others  fitted  to  glow  back.  So  this  old 
book  has  glowed  back  upon  its  millions.  This  devout,  unques- 
tioning  reading  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  no  dream  of  higher 
criticism,  by  the  Christian  half  the  time,  by  the  Jew  ail  the 
time,  has  produced  strong,  pure,  faithful  men  and  women» 
Has  it  f ostered  polygamy  or  impurity  ?  Let  the  lif e  of  Jew  and 
Puritan,  and  Churchman,  who  hears  an  Old  Testament  lesson 
at  every  church  service,  answer. 

As  objecta  hideous  and  répulsive  seen  with  naked  eyer 
looked  at  through  a  clear  prismatic  glass,  are  surrounded  with 
a  soft  rainbow  and  halo  of  beauty,  so  the  pure,  hungry  and 
révèrent  soûl  has  transmuted  into  lif e's  ornament  and  stay  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Testam  ent  which  the  skeptdc  and  cold  critic 
hâve  no  patience  with.  This  is  the  story  of  not  a  f ew  of  the 
grandest  lives  on  earth  ;  from  Jésus  and  Paul,  instructed  from 
infancy  in  the  Old  Testament,  down  to  our  own  times.  One 
may  well  ask  what  the  prospects  are  that  an  âge  which  dis- 
cards  the  Old  Testament  will  produce  as  noble  a  race  of  child- 
ren  as  those  âges  that  trustfully  read  every  word  of  it. 

To  a  large  and  increasing  class  this  old-fashioned  reading  of 
the  Bible  as  in  ail  parts  equipollent,  has  passed  away.  We 
hâve  corne  up  face  to  face  with  the  obstacles.  We  hâve  no 
quarrel  with  those  who  happily  can  read  on  in  the  old  simple 
f ashion,  we  would  simply  recognize  the  f act  that  for  some  such 
reading  is  no  longer  possible. 

What  an  swer  hâve  this  class  to  the  objections  named  against 
the  Old  Testament,  and  what  reasons  why  they  will  still  study 
it?  There  are  certainly  well  based  ans w ers  to  objectors,  and 
sound  reasons  for  popular  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
thoughtful  and  révèrent  reader  must  first  reflect  on  the  nature 
of  God's  word  and  the  method  of  its  communication  to  man- 
kind.  In  what  sensé  is  the  Old  Testament  the  record  of  the 
word  of  God  ?  Approached  from  the  Divine  side  we  conceive 
God  has  only  absolute  and  final  words  which  He  forever 
speaks  to  men.     He  cannot  speak  one  word  in  one  âge  and  & 
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©ontradictory  word  in  another  âge.  God  is  truth,  the  same 
yeeterday,  to-day,  and  f orever.  God's  word  is  theref ore  wholly 
truth.  Approached  from  the  human  side,  and  from  this  aide 
we  ever  do  approach,  ail  we  can  know  of  this  absolute  word  of 
God  is  what  man  has  been  able  to  hear.  In  every  âge  and 
race  there  hâve  been  seers  and  listeners,  by  nature  pre-eminent- 
ly  fitted  to  hear  God's  word.  It  is  the  glory  of  Israël  to  hâve 
exoeeded  ail  other  nations  in  producing  such  soûls.  God's 
power  to  speak  is  not  limited  ;  but  our  power  to  hear  is  limited 
by  our  human  conditions.  God  chose  to  create  thèse  limiting 
conditions  and  chooses  to  respect  them.  The  man  hears  God's 
word  limited  by  his  âge,  race  and  condition.  Noah  and  Abra- 
ham truly  heard  the  word  of  God.  To  say  they  heard  it  as 
fully  as  John  or  Paul  heard  it  is  to  speak  in  défiance  of  the 
facts  as  thèse  men  themselves  claim.  Hence  we  believe  in  the 
progressiveness  of  révélation,  not  meaning  thereby  a  change  in 
God's  word,  but  rather  man's  steady  gain  in  power  to  hear  that 
word.     Says  Stanley: 

44  The  âge  of  the  psalmists  and  prophète  was  in  immense  ad- 
vance  upon  the  âge  of  chivalry  and  the  crusaders  ;  but  it  is 
well  from  time  to  time  to  be  reminded  that  there  are  virtucs  in 
chivalry  and  in  barbarism  as  well  as  in  reason  and  civilization  ; 
and  the  author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  taught  us  that 
çven  the  most  imperfect  of  the  champions  of  ancient  times  may 
be  ranhed  in  the  cloud  of  the  witnesses  of  f  aith, — 4  God  having 
provided  some  better  thing  for  us  that  they  without  us  might 
not  be  made  perf  ect.'  "  2 

Or  the  same  author  says  again  : 

44  There  are  some  excellent  men  who  disparage  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  the  best  means  of  saving  the  New.  There  are 
others  who  think  that  it  can  only  be  maintained  by  discourag- 
ing  ail  inquiries  into  ite  authority  or  its  contents.  It  is  true 
that  the  Old  Testament  is  inferior  to  the  New,  that  it  containa 
many  institutions  and  précepte  which  hâve  been  condemned  or 
abandoned  by  the  tacit  consent  of  nearly  the  whoie  of  Christen- 
dom.  But  this  inf  eriority  is  no  more  than  both  Testaments 
freely  reoognize  ;  the  one  by  pointing  to  a  future  greater  than 
Hself,  the  other  by  insisting  on  the  graduai,  partial  imperfect 

*  SUoley'»  ffirt,  of  Jewkh  oh.,  toI.  I.  p.  277. 
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•character  of  the  Révélations  that  had  preoeded  it.  It  is  true 
also  that  the  rigid  acœptance  of  every  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  of  equal  authority,  equal  value,  and  equal  accuracy,  is 
rendered  impossible  by  every  advanoe  made  in  Biblieal  sci- 
ence and  by  every  increase  or  our  acquaintanoe  with  Eastern 
customs  and  prime  val  history.  But  it  .is  no  less  true  that  by 
almost  every  one  of  thèse  advanoes  the  beauty  and  the  gran- 
deur of  the  substance  and  spirit  of  its  différent  parts  are  en- 
hanoed  to  a  degree  for  transcending  ail  that  was  possible  in 
former  âges."  8 

We  who  are  not  able  to  read  the  Old  Testament  in  the  old 
way,  but  look  upon  it  as  such  a  measure  of  God's  absolute  word 
as  each  writer  in  each  âge  was  capable  of  hearing,  hâve  in  tins 
view  the  source  of  our  ready  answer  to  the  objections  cited. 
That  answer  is,  those  partial  and  imperfect  words  were  such 
as  men  of  those  âges  with  their  measure  of  spiritual  light  could 
hear.  They  were  great  soûls,  the  greatestof  their  time, 
stretching  their  hands  upward  through  the  world's  darkness 
toward  Grod.  To  condemn  them  because  they  did  not  hear  ail 
that  Paul  heard  is  to  condemn  the  acorn  for  not  being  an  oak 
in  a  single  day.  To  measure  them  by  our  standards  two  thou- 
sand  year  later  is  surely  criticism  gone  mad. 

Some  such  an  answer  as  this  would  not  induce  the  critic  of 
the  utility  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  give  up  his  objection  ;  but 
only  to  change  the  forin  of  that  objection.  He  might  say, 
•"  granted  that  thèse  Old  Testament  ideas  are  not  to  be  meas- 
nred  by  our  standards,  but  were  rather  the  best  word  of  Grod 
Israël  could  hear  ;  granted  that  they  were  usef  ul  in  their  time, 
we  hâve  now  heard  a  clearer  word  ;  we  hâve  now  the  Christ 
word  ;  why  any  longer  read  the  older,  inferior  words.  Since 
life  is  short  and  at  best  we  learn  but  little,  is  it  not  wise  that 
that  little  be  the  latest  and  best  word  of  God."  Undoubtedly 
sandals  for  the  feet,  a  camel  to  ride,  a  crooked  stick  to  plough 
with,  were  th*  best  our  f athers  knew.  We  hâve  better  de  vices, 
shall  we  then  occupy  half  our  time  with  primitive  devices  ? 
Let  us  put  thèse  relies  in  the  muséum  and  use  the  infinitely 
better  things  man's  genius  has  since  wrought  out.     So  let  us 

8  From  Préface  to  Stanley's  History  of  Jewish  Chureh. 
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put  the  Old  Testament  into  the  muséum  for  relies  and  give 
ourselves  wholly  to  the  study  of  the  New. 

We  hâve  spoken  of  some  great  advantages  in  taking  ail 
scrîpture  words  as  equipollent  ;  when  we  think  of  the  evils  that 
inhere  in  that  method  we  are  for  the  moment  tempted  to  say, 
let  the  Old  Testament  be  indeed  forgotten.  When  the  zealous 
anti-slavery  man  heard  from  a  hundred  pulpits  voices  stoutly 
declaring  that  because  Moses  conceived  of  God's  word  as  a 
permit  to  hold  slaves  in  his  âge,  hence  slavery  is  a  Divine  in- 
stitution forever,  we  do  not  wonder  if  he  wearied  of  the  Old 
Testament  When  we  hear  intempérance,  capital  punishment, 
blood  atonement,  war,  or  the  ideas  of  a  pétulant  God,  def ended 
because  holy  men  of  old  in  their  âge  with  their  light  so  conceived 
God's  word,  and  hence  thèse  things  are  God  ordained  ideas  and 
institutions  for  ail  times  and  places,  we  grow  impatient  with  the 
Old  Testament.  The  quick  second  thought  however  leads  us  to 
ask  are  thèse  evils  inhérent  in  the  Book  or  only  in  a  blind  and 
foolish  method  of  using  the  Book?  We  believe  there  are  in 
the  Old  Testament  such  abundant  and  inspiring  sources  of  lif  e 
that  it  is  well  worth  ail  it  will  cost  to  teach  men  to  read  it 
aright.  Reading  it  in  the  light  of  the  higher  criticism  will  do 
away  with  ail  this  popular  mis-reading  of  it.  Certain  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  it  may  be  said,  need  not  be  debated 
upon  hère,  since  ail  admit  the  value  of  popular  study  of  thëm. 
The  best  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  some  of  the  poetry  and  prophe- 
cy  may  well  be  arrangea  for  children  and  youth  to  .study.  The 
objections  relate  to  the  historical  books,  and  sections  amj  pas- 
sages of  the  others.  But  this  is  a  distortion  and  not  the  true 
picture.  No  man  can  see  the  true  grandeur  of  thèse  parts 
without  the  groundwork  out  of  which  they  rose.  That  such 
sublime  utterance  came  from  such  a  people  "  hewn  from  such 
rocks  and  digged  from  such  pits  "  is  the  perrenial  and  won- 
drous  truth  that  God  was  in  it 

No  man  ever  saw  Niagara  as  that  artist  who  would  paint  the 
picture  of  it  did.  When  to  make  himself  comprehend  it  he 
viewed  it  hours  from  every  possible  point,  and  then  in  a  boat 
ventured  so  near  its  foot  that  ail  beholders  trembled,  and  sent 
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his  plummet  Une  down  into  the  seething,  boiling  cauldron  of 
waters  at  its  very  f eet.  When  he  found  the  black  troubled 
pool  was  as  deep  as  the  visible  falls  were  high,  he  began  to 
oomprehend  Niagara.  The  study  of  an  abridged  Old  Testa- 
ment will  never  reveal  the  true  glory  of  the  Book.  The 
whole  Bible  must  be  studied,  presenting  IsraeTs  depths  and 
heights,  for  only  as  we  know  how  deep  the  depths  are 
ean  we  feel  how  high  the  heights  are.  Corning  to  the 
Old  Testament  in  this  light,  seeing  it  just  as  its  authors  saw  it, 
not  as  a  final  and  sufficient  hearing  of  God's  word  but  the  har- 
binger  and  prophecy  of  a  clearer  hearing  and  seeing  Him  ;  tak- 
ing  it  as  sacred  literature  not  précise  and  mechanical  dogma  ; 
what  are  the  reasons  to  be  urged  for  its  study  ? 

Four  reasons  are  hère  presented. 

1.  The  Old  Testament  is  worthy  of  our  study  to  keep  con- 
stantly  before  us  at  what  great  cost  our  présent  religious  f ree- 
dom  was  purchased,  and  how  slow  and  painful  hâve  been  the 
steps  to  our  présent  religious  attainment.  We  recognize  the 
importance  of  teaching  every  child  history  with  ail  its  wars, 
persécutions  and  kilUngs  ;  not  that  thèse  things  in  themselves 
are  désirable  to  contemplate,  but  that  knowing  vividly  what 
his  country  cost  he  shall  greatly  love  it.  Suppose  certain  par- 
ties object  to  the  study  of  history  because  our  fathers  hanged 
witches,  whipped  Quakers  and  beheaded  cri  minais.  Or  sup- 
pose they  argued  because  our  fathers  did  thèse  things  hence 
we  must  hang  and  burn  those  we  think  a  little  queer  ;  would 
any  sane  man  urge  f  rom  this  mis-use  of  history  that  we  ought 
to  destroy  ail  historical  records  ?  That  would  be  madness  in- 
deed.  Instead  of  this  we  should  teach  our  youth  to  read  his- 
tory aright,  using  and  not  abusing  it.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
realize  that  political  freedom  did  not  corne  of  itself,  did  not 
spring  up  in  a  night  full  grown;  but  that  the  path  from  the 
beginning  to  the  présent  is  a  torturous  path,  beaten  hard  by 
numberless  naked  and  bleeding  feet. 

Every  child  who  goes  to  a  home  and  at  night  lies  down  to 
sleep  with  no  fear  that  lawless  barbarians  will  seize  the  pater- 
nal  estate  or  murder  the  possessors,  should  realize  fully  what 
that  inestimable  blessing  of  security  cost. 
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The  Old  Testament  îs  the  story  of  our  moral  and  religious 
ancestry  precisely  as  secular  history  is  of  our  political  and 
social  ancestry  ;  and  the  reasons  that  exist  for  studying  the 
latter  exist  in  still  greater  force  for  studying  the  former. 
Every  little  child  who  kneeling  at  his  parent's  knee  says  "Our 
Father"  should  be  patiently  and  thoroughly  taught  the  whole 
story  of  what  it  has  cost  mankind  to  learn  to  pray  that  prayer. 
The  child  not  so  taught  is  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  patrimony. 
It  should  see  ail  the  painf  ul  endeavor,  the  bloody  wars,  the 
partial  conceptions,  the  fiery  trials  along  the  way  ;  for  seeing 
thèse  its  prayer  becomes  an  infinitely  more  heart-f elt  cry.  In 
thèse  days  of  religious  indifférence  and  indisposition  to  face 
hardship  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jésus  Christ,  nothing  could  more 
effectually  arouse  us  than  a  renewed  familiarity,  a  vivid  con- 
ception of  the  price  that  has  been  paid  for  our  soul's  lif e  to- 
day.  The  clearer  one  sees  that  as  évidences  appear  in  the  Old 
Testament  the  more  they  prize  religion  and  toil  to  hand  it  on 
to  coming  générations  still  nobler  than  they  received  it.  If 
this  were  the  only  reason  for  popular  study  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment it  would  be  enough. 

2.  The  Old  Testament  is  worth  the  world's  study  regarded 
simply  as  literature,  even  using  the  term  literature  in  its  lowest 
sensé,  as  only  touching  the  intellect.  As  history,  poetry  and 
high  prose  no  book  has  so  awakened  intellectual  power.  John 
Buskin,  of  whom  Mazzini  said  "  he  has  the  most  analytic  mind 
in  Europe,"  in  his  Prœterita  bears  testimony  in  regard  to  his 
early  training  as  f ollows  : 

44  My  mother  as  soon  as  I  was  able  to  read  began  a  course 
of  Bible  work  with  me  which  never  ceased  till  I  went  to  Ox- 
ford. She  began  with  the  first  verse  of  Grenesis  and  went 
straight  through  to  the  last  verse  of  the  Apocalypse  ;  hard 
namea,  numbers,  Levitical  law  and  ail;  and  began  again  at 
Genesis  the  next  day.  '  If  a  name  was  hard  the  better  the  ex- 
ercise in  prononciation,  if  a  ohapter  was  tiresome  the  better 
the  lesson  in  patience,  if  loathsome  the  better  lesson  in  f aith 
that  there  was  some  use  in  being  so  outspoken.  .  .  .  and  truly 
this  maternai  installation  of  my  mind  in  that  property  of  chap 
ters,  I  count  very  confidently  the  most  precious,  and  on  the 
whole  the  one  essential  part  of  ail  my  éducation." 
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Ruskin  préserves  for  os  the  list  of  chapters  which  he  oom- 
mitted  to  memory;  eighteen  from  the  Old,  nine  from  the  New 
Testament  The  value  of  the  Old  Testament  as  literature  in 
the  highest  sensé  ;  that  is  touehing  not  alone  the  intellect  bot 
inspiring  the  whole  mun,  so  much  exoeeds  this  however,  that 
we  pass  to  the  considération  of  that  sensé. 

3.  We  need  to  study  the  Old  Testament  for  its  grand  and  in- 
spiring examples.  Moses  conceiving  of  God  as  angry,  Joshua 
slaying  God's  enemies,  David  hating  them  with  a  perf ect  hatred 
are  after  ail  the  grandest  examples  of  history.  Of  course  we 
are  not  to  copy  their  methods  but  their  principles  we  are.  We 
are  not  to  conceive  of  God's  anger  as  pétulance  or  rage  ;  but  we 
are  to  conceive  of  it  vividly  as  righteous  indignation  against 
sin.  We  are  to  see  clearly  how  God  is  a  consuming  fire  to  ail 
evil.  To  forget  it  is  to  degenerate  into  mère  sentimentalists. 
Moses  with  his  righteous  God,  loving  rightness,  hating  wrong- 
ness,  is  an  inspiring  picture  for  us.  We  are  to  follow  Joshua 
in  slaying  God's  enemies  ;  but  not  with  the  sword  or  rope  or 
electricity.  We  hâve  the  new  way  of  killing  evil  minded  men 
with  Christian  love.  That  old  idea  of  Joshua's  that  we  are 
never  to  compromise  with  the  opposera  of  God  but  are  to  set 
our  faces  against  them  like  flint  and  fight  them  until  we  hâve 
killed  the  last  man,  woman  and  babe; — after  Jésus'  method  of 
killing, — is  an  idea  we  are  to  hold  for  our'  very  lives.  Not  a 
few  modéra  nominal  Christians,  compromising  with  the  world's 
spirit,  need  a  good  bracing  tonic  and  may  find  it  in  Joshua's 
heroic  idea.  If  David  means  we  are  to  hâte  persons  Jésus  has 
told  us  better  ;  but  we  are  to  hâte  God's  enemies  with  a  perf  ect 
hatred,  seeing  however  God's  enemies  as  evil  principles  not 
individuals.  No  book  has  such  power  to  stir  moral  enthusi- 
asm.     Says  Matthew  Arnold  ; 

"As  long  as  the  world  lasts  ail  who  want  to  make  progrès» 
in  righteousness  will  corne  to  Israël  for  inspiration,  as  to  the 
people  who  hâve  the  sensé  for  righteousness  most  glowing  and 
strongest  ;  and  in  hearing  and  reading  the  words  Israël  has  ut- 
tered  for  us,  carers  for  conduct  will  find  a  glow  and  a  force 
they  could  find  no  where  else." 
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What  perennial  inspiration  in  the  story  of  the  Prophète* 
life  and  work  when  rightly  read.  How  Stanley  makes  us  f eel 
it  as  he  contraste  it  against  the  world's  spirit. 

"The  spirit  of  the  world  asks  firstt  "I»  it  safe?  Is  it 
pions?"  secondly,  "Isittrue?'6  TTie  spirit  of  the  Prophète 
zaksjirst,  "  Is  it  true  ?"  secondly,  "  Is  it  safe  ?"  The  spirit  of 
the  world  aaksjirst>  "Is  it  prudent?"  secondly,  "Is  it  right?" 
The  spirit  of  the  prophète  asks  first,  "  Is  it  right?"  secondly y 
"Isit  prudent?" 

It  is  an  inspiration  to  study  the  Prophète  as  workers  for  the 
State  ;  to  see  their  intense  consciousness  of  the  présence  of 
Grod  ;  to  hear  their  impassioned  pleas  for  rightness  and  obédi- 
ence above  ritual  and  creed.  The  human  heart  then  in  this 
and  every  âge  when  it  would  renew  and  increase  ite  sensé  of 
Grod  and  rightness  must  corne  to  this  Old  Testament.  It  is 
thus  seen  as  literature  in  ite  very  highest  sensé  as  touching 
with  enthusiasm  the  whole  man.  This  is  not  mère  theory 
either.  The  Bible  has  actually  done  this  for  man,  as  a  study 
of  the  revival  of  letters  after  the  dark  âges  abundantly  proves. 

4.  The  Old  Testament  is  worth  our  study  not  only  because 
it  is  thus  the  history  of  a  race  which  excelled  in  ite  sensé  of 
God  and  rightness  ;  but  also  because  it  is  in  a  striking  sensé 
the  history  of  every  individual.  The  Philosophera  hâve  said 
man  is  a  microcosm  ;  Dr.  Reid  says  "an  epitome  of  the  Uni- 
verse." 

Every  individual  life  is  in  many  ways  an  epitome  of  the  Bible 
story.  Each  person  begins  life  an  innocent  babe  in  Eden,  not 
knowing  good  from  evil  ;  so  did  Israël  begin.  "  Heaven  lies 
about  us  in  our  infancy  ;"  so  Adam  and  Eve  walked  with  God 
in  Eden.  There  came  later  a  day  when  the  soûl  first  con- 
sciously  sinned  ;  a  feeling  of  aliénation  from  God,  driven  ont 
of  Eden  ;  so  the  Old  Testament  describes  Israël.  Then  began 
the  struggle  from  innocence  to  holiness.  Sometimes  the  soûl 
hears  Grod's  voice,  sometimes  'tis  led  into  Egypt's  slavery; 
sometimes  the  soûl  is  brave  and  kingly,  sometimes  carried  away 
into  captivity.  So  in  Israel's  history.  In  many  lives  there  is 
a  period  when  God  is  apprehended  as  angry .     Not  a  f  e wreach  the 
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stage  and  never  pass  it  in  this  life,  where  they  hâte  their  ene- 
mies  wîth  a  perfeot  hatred.     Ail  this  is  an  epitome  of  the  Old 
Testament  story.     We  who  condemn  Darid  for  hating  and 
Joshua  for  killing,  do  we  hâte  and  hâve  murder  in  our  hearts  ? 
Our  hâte  and  revenge  is  petty  and  personal,  theirs  foi  a  people 
and  a  principle  ;  ours  in  défiance  of  the  Christ-light  for  two 
thousand  years,  theirs  in  an  âge  which  oould  know  no  better. 
In  many  respects  Israel's  wars were  surgery  not  murder;  is  our 
anger  so  dignified  ?    There  are  seen  hère  and  there  soûls  born 
out  of  the  Israël  stage  into  the  Christ-light  and  life  ;  soûls  who 
hâve  put  away  rage,  hâte  and  lust.     Thus  each  stage  of  every 
man's  life  is  an  epitome  of  a  corresponding  stage  of  Israel's 
life.    Thèse  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  we  shrink  from 
reading  are  after  ail  too  often  a  faithf ul  picture  of  ourselves  ; 
not  pleasant  to  see  indeed,  but  profitable  for  our  healing.     It 
is  wholesome  for  us  to  faithfully  study  this  word  of  God 
"sharper  than  a  two  edged   sword."     We  can  afford  to  lay 
aside  the  Old  Testament  when  there  is  no  more  need  that  we 
remember  what  our  religious  life  cost  ;  no  more  need  of  éduca- 
tion, no  more  need  to  be  incited  to  zeal,  no  more  need  that  we 
f  reshen  our  sensé  of  God  and  righteousness,  no  more  need  that 
we  hâte  sin  and  kill  it,  when  in  ail  the  earth  no  man  is  fonnd 
who  ever  harbors  anger,  hâte,  revenge,  and  does  not  need  to  be 
shown  how  hideous  thèse  are  in  him  as  they  were  in  Israël. 
We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament,  if 
it  be  true  study,  will  not  be  overdone,  but  the  danger  is  that  it 
be  not  half  enough  done. 

Let  preachers  and  teachers  get  Stanley  and  Arnold  Ladd,  and 
many  others,  to  show  the  people  how  to  read  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  months  the  International  lessons  spend  therein 
will  be  exceedingly  profitable. 

L.  B.  Fisher. 
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Article  V. 
The  New  Testament  Account  of  Christ 

The  New  Testament  opens  with  an  account  of  the  genealogy 
of  Christ,  tracing  his  ancestral  line  from  Abraham.  He  is 
thus  in  the  beginning  linked  with  the  head  of  the  Hebrew  re- 
ligion and  nationality,  and  his  religion  shown  to  be  the  blossom 
and  fruitage — the  legitimate  and  expected  growth  from  the 
Divine  planting  in  Abraham. 

God  had  not  failed  in  his  purpose  with  his  chosen  people. 
The  seed  in  Abraham  had  not  proved  fruitless.  Though  f alli- 
ble  men  like  Moses,  Samuel  and  David,  deluded  into  many 
hnman  projects,  had  had  in  charge  the  chosen  people  and  the 
Divine  purpose  in  them,  they  had  not  made  that  purpose  abor- 
tive,  nor  defeated  its  plan  of  developing  through  them  a  Divine 
Leader,  whose  mission  should  be  to  ail  people  and  whose  work 
should  carry  spiritual  blessing  to  every  family  and.kindred  of 
our  suffering  race. 

This  genealogical  opening  in  Matthew,  so  often  complained 
of  as  an  irrelevant  list  of  old  time  names,  is  the  conduit  of  the 
Divine  purpose  from  Abraham  to  Christ  and  links  the  new 
with  the  old  dispensation.  The  old  was  the  préparation  for  the 
new.  God  works  by  long  continued  methods.  His  changes 
are  the  growths  of  His  plans.  His  chosen  means  hâve  in  view 
the  beneficent  résulta,  though  they  may  be  far  off  and  dimly 
seen  by  mortal  eyes.  Abraham  begins  a  work  which  through 
many  hands  is  carried  on  till  the  Son  of  Mary  takes  it  up  with 
the  heavenly  hosts  to  join  him  in  it.  The  New  Testament 
opens  with  the  roaturity  of  the  purposes  of  the  Old.  Greater, 
better,  and  more  heavenly  things  corne  to  pass  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  door  into  the  era  of  this  New  Corner  from  the  celes- 
tial  realm. 

The  8ignificant  fact  presented  in  this  New  Corner  is  the 
opening  wider  of  the  door  from  the  spiritual  world.  God  had 
spoken  to  Abraham  and  his  successors  and  directed  somewhat 
their  affaira,  but  now  he  cornes  still  more  among  men  in  the  per- 
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son  of  his  Son  and  the  power  of  his  spirit.  To  read  this  story  of 
the  coming  of  Christ,  and  not  get  the  inflow  of  purpose,  light 
and  personality  from  the  spiritual  realin,  is  not  to  get  its  mean- 
ing.  It  is  God  more  directly,  more  powerfully  and  more  ben- 
eficently  in  his  Son,  than  through  any,  or  ail  of  his  pastchosen 
means  of  grâce.  God  in  his  love  living  and  acting  in  his  Son, 
bringing  to  bear  upon  men  in  the  flesh  the  prinoiples,  influ- 
ences, powers  of  the  spirit  world,  is  the  gospel  of  the  new  dis- 
pensation.  It  is  the  révélation  of  a  supernatural  life,  under- 
standing  by  supernatural  life  that  which  is  spiritual  and  supe- 
rior  to  the  earthly  and  temporal  The  old  religion  was  largely 
sensual.  Its  worship  was  chiefly  cérémonial — a  performance 
addressed  to  the  eye  and  ear.  Its  life  related  to  temporalities, 
to  the  things  of  this  material  order  of  interests.  The  life  of 
the  new  religion  to  be  founded  by  the  Son  of  Mary  related  to 
an  order  of  expérience  belonging  to  another  world.  In  princi- 
ple,  in  essence,  this  religion  was  of  the  world  of  spirit.  Angels 
were  living  by  it.  The  spirits  of  the  departed  had  gone  to 
know  its  realities.  It  was  time  for  the  sun  of  its  truth  to  ris» 
upon  this  world.  The  birth  of  Jésus  was  the  coming  through 
the  vail  that  had  thus  far  hidden  from  human  view  the  light  of 
that  heavenly  reality.  The  account  says  that  angels  acoompa- 
nied  his  coming.  Some  critics  hâve  doubted  the  correotness  of 
the  account.  But  the  account  harmonizes  with  the  dignity  of 
the  occasion.  If  they  did  not  they  ought  to  hâve  corne.  The 
opening  from  above  of  a  new  world  into  this,  ought  to  hâve 
brought  heralding  angels  through  the  vail.  The  greatness  of 
the  event  demanded  a  célébration.  It  was  the  introduction  of 
a  new  era  among  men  ;  religion  was  to  take  on  a  new  meaning  ; 
and  life  to  assume  immortal  relations.  What  has  taken  place 
in  human  history  through  the  advent  of  Christianity,  was  clear- 
ly  prophesied  in  the  narrated  circumstances  of  that  advent. 
The  révélation  of  a  supernatural,  eternal  and  ail  embracing 
realm  of  life  which  holds  in  its  laws  the  life  that  now  is  and 
gives  aim  and  meaning  to  the  whole  création,  is  surely  the  most 
momentous  single  event  in  human  history.  The  one  all-em- 
bracing  fact  of  this  révélation  is  that  it  is  from  the  world  of 
spirit— the  sphère  of  the  Divine  existence. 
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2.  As  we  go  f orward  from  Christ's  coming  to  his  teaching, 
we  find  ail  based  in  the  idea  of  his  being  the  Son  of  Grod  sent 
from  the  spirit  realm  to  do  his  work  in  this  world  and  to  return 
to  that  realm  to  complète  there  what  he  had  begun  hère.  The 
"  kingdom  of  heaven"  which  he  established  among  men,  was  a 
kingdom  of  prinoiples  which  belong  to  the  realm  of  spirit. 
Thèse  prinoiples  are  of  God  who  is  a  spirit  and  eternal,  and 
lîf e  in  them  is  "  the  eternal  life."  This  life  is  soul-blessedness 
— the  sum  of  ail  good.  To  establish  this  life  in  men  is  the 
purpose  of  Christ's  advent  into  this  world.  The  béatitudes  in- 
dicate  the  inwardness,  the  spiritualité  and  tbe  blessedness  of 
the  prinoiples  of  the  kingdom  in  which  his  authority  is  Divine, 
They  are  the  essential  principles  of  righteousness,  in  which  the 
soûl  may  live  at  its  best,  grow  divine  and  beoome  powerful  in 
the  might  of  God.  They  are  the  ethics  of  heaven  applied  in 
this  mortal  state — the  Divine  philosophy  made  the  guide  and 
blessing  of  the  believing  soûl  in  its  earthly  environments.  This 
citizenship  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  suprême  good, 
which  in  Christ's  expressive  language  is  called  "eternal  life,'* 
because  it  is  spiritual  and  enduring. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  many  forms  of  expression  by 
which  Christ  commends  it  to  men,  and  the  fine  skill  with  which 
he  makes  material  language  serve  spiritual  uses.  How  many 
words  he  transforms.  "  Kingdom"  is  informed  with  the  élé- 
ments of  a  Divine  rule  in  each  believing  soûl,  and  the  union  of 
ail  such  soûls  in  a  oommunity  of  the  children  of  God.  "  Life" 
is  made  to  take  on  the  meaning  of  the  soûl  experiencing  the 
good  of  the  Divine  purpose  in  its  existence.  "  Riches"  is  load- 
ed  with  immortal  values.  "  Knowledge"  is  made  a  familiarity 
with  the  things  of  Grod.  u  Light"  is  made  the  brightness  of 
spiritual  things — ail  excellentes  blending  together  to  make  the 
day-time  of  children  of  the  Highest.  "  Love"  is  given  the 
meaning  of  a  heavenly  affection.  "  Righteousness,"  "  Mercy,N 
"Judgment"  with  him  were  régnant  with  the  spiritual  ethics 
of  his  Father's  realm.  He  saw  everything  in  its  relation  to  the 
eternal  verities  of  which  he  was  a  conspicuous  part  The  one 
fact  which  most  potently  aided  in  this  transformation  of  lan- 
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guage — this  enlightenment  of  comraon  speech  with  spiritual 
meaning,  was  the  elear  consciousness  of  his  higher-world  rela- 
tions. He  did  not  ftiink  or  speak  of  himself  as  simply  a  man. 
He  was  always  a  man  and  something  more  ;  and  the  something- 
more  was  the  part  of  him  which  gave  him  his  transcendent 
excellencies.  In  the  something  more  resided  the  power  by 
which  he  did  "  many  wonderful  works,"  and  lived  a  life  of  such 
unique  merit.  The  something  more  related  him  both  to  God 
and  men,  and  to  this  world  and  the  next  in  the  way  which  gives 
him  supremacy  over  both  and  adapts  him  to  the  offices  and 
work  of  his  both-world  mission.  The  something  more  equipped 
him  to  be  the  word,  hand  and  grâce  of  God  to  his  needy  fami- 
ly.  While  in  his  speech  and  conduct  he  magnified  his  Sonship 
to  men,  in  his  mi^hty  works  and  the  spirit  of  his  life  he  mag- 
nified his  Sonship  to  God,  so  that  those  who  associated  with  him 
intimately,  f elt  like  Peter  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  His 
divineness  was  manifested  in  many  ways,  while  his  humanness 
linked  his  disciples  most  closely  with  him. 

Considering  his  uniqueness  as  the  New  Testament  has  given 
him  to  us,  it  is  not  strange  that  his  followers  hâve  had  such 
différent  opinions  of  him  ranging  ail  the  way  from  "very  God" 
to  "very  man."  It  is  probable  that  wisdora  would  teach  them 
ail  to  be  reverently  thoughtf ul  against  being  too  positive  in  any 
definite  views  of  his  personality.  That  personality  is  grand 
and  important,  but  not  so  definitely  stated  as  to  make  it  likely 
that  he  is  either  "very  God"  or  "very  man,"  but  somewhere 
between,  but  just  where  between  it  is  not  wise  to  say.  It  is 
enough  for  a  f aithf ul  and  happy  following  of  him  to  believe 
that  he  is  the  authority  and  grâce  of  God  to  men.  The  ex- 
planation  of  ail  that  pertains  to  this  something  more  seems  to  be 
f  ound  in  the  supernaturalness  of  his  origin  and  relations.  This 
view  of  him  makes  Jésus  the  Christ  not  only  the  most  conspic- 
uous  witness  of  God  and  the  spiritual  state  to  which  he  bélouga 
but  the  démonstration  of  their  reality.  He  stands  before  the 
world  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Divinely  called  witness  of  the 
actuality,  powers  and  glory  of  the  spirit-realm  in  which  God 
résides  and  from  which  he,  the  witness,  came. 
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3.  Christ's  sinlessness  asserted  early  and  kept  in  the  ac- 
oonnt  to  the  end,  as  a  marked  feature  of  his  life,  accords  with 
the  supernaturalness  that  ail  along  distinguished  the  account 
of  him.  Many  men  live  good  lives  and  mark  their  careers 
with  great  usefulness,  but  none  live  without  sin.  No  honest 
man  will  claim  freedom  from  sin  in  the  sensual  and  selfish  be- 
setments  in  this  life,  in  the  high  sensé  in  which  Christ  is  rep- 
resented  as  living  without  sin.  His  tempations  are  represented 
as  the  severest  known  to  men.  His  greatness  was  a  powerf  ul 
appeal  to  him  to  seek  the  earthly  élévation  to  which  it  would 
open  an  easy  way.  His  uniqueness  was  a  lure  to  awaken  in 
him  the  love  of  human  distinction.  Indeed,  he  was  tempted  in 
ail  points  as  men  are,  and  in  those  which  appeal  to  ambition, 
as  no  men  are,  because  of  his  superiority,  and  yet  he  was  with- 
out sin.  This  gives  him  a  singularity  that  marks  him  as  more 
than  human. 

4.  Christ's  wisdom,  not  less  than  his  sinlessness,  intimâtes 
the  superhumanness  of  his  being.  The  greatness  of  men  does 
not  insure  theni  against  mistakes.  It  is  human  to  err.  Es- 
pecially  in  the  Une  of  ethics,  greatness  is  liable  to  error.  But 
hère  is  a  character  signalized  by  a  wisdom  altogether  above 
any  known  among  men.  In  spiritual  things  he  is  represented 
as  astute  above  ail  teachers,  and  so  clear  and  f amiliar  as  to  in- 
dicate  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  affaire  of  the  spiritual 
world.  He  speaks  of  his  Father  as  from  personal  knowledge  ; 
of  his  heavenly  home  as  his  own  peculiar  field  of  work  ;  of  the 
angels  as  his  ministers  ;  of  men  as  his  to  save  ;  and  of  the  mys- 
teries  of  life  as  open  to  his  insight.  In  ail  thèse  things  he  had 
a  knowledge  too  wonderful  for  men,  and  in  his  teachings  and 
in  the  conduct  of  his  life  in  relation  to  them,  he  showed  a  wis- 
dom as  great  as  his  knowledge.  Beyond  question  in  ail  this 
he  was  more  than  human.  Not  another  character  has  been 
drawn  by  human  pen  so  exalted  and  wise,  or  who  was  so 
fraught  with  power  to  move  upon  the  world  with  uplifting  in- 
fluence. There  is  a  superhumanness  in  this  which  harmonizes 
with  what  is  said  of  him  in  other  regards. 

5.  The  closing  scène  of  Christ's  life,  more  than  any  other 
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part  of  it,  wa8  an  exhibition  of  his  alliance  with  God  and  of 
his  more  than  homan  power.  Somewhere  near  a  quarter  of 
the  New  Testament  account  of  him  is  occupied  with  the  last 
week  of  his  lif e  ;  and  the  pivotai  and  powerful  point  of  that 
week  was  his  résurrection.  His  death  was  human  and  natural  ; 
but  his  résurrection  was  more  than  human,  and  was  supernat- 
uraL  No  fair  reading  of  the  New  Testament  sinks,  or  évades 
his  résurrection.  It  is  a  superhuman  reality  which  is  an  évi- 
dence of  his  alliance  with  those  life  forces  which  belong  to  the 
world  of  spirit.  His  trial,  condemnation  and  death  were  such 
as  any  man  would  hâve  experienced  under  the  same  circum- 
stances  ;  but  his  résurrection  was  what  no  man  could  hâve  ex- 
perienced. Ail  men  die  ;  no  men  are  raised  f  rom  death  in  this 
world  to  demonstrate  again  their  conscious  personality  and 
power,  except  as  they  hâve  aid  from  above  themselves  and 
from  the  spirit  world. 

There  may  be  différent  interprétations  of  the  language  which 
gives  the  account  of  his  résurrection.  Some  may  say  that  his 
physical  body  was  reanimated  with  life  and  took  into  itself 
again  his  spirit  which  had  left  it  at  his  death,  so  that  he  was 
the  same  as  bef ore  he  died,  maJring  it  necessary  for  him  to  die 
again  to  become  an  inhabitant  of  the  spirit  realm,  or  be  parted 
from  the  flesh  in  some  extraordinary  way.  Others  may  say 
that  his  résurrection  was  spiritual,  that  is,  his  return  to  his 
disciples  in  his  spiritual  and  immortal  form  such  as  they  will 
see  him  in  the  "  house  of  many  mansions,"  of  which  he  had  so 
lately  told  them  as  their  final  home,  and  that  his  body  was 
supernaturally  remanded  to  its  native  éléments. 

Both  interprétations  hâve  their  difficulties  ;  but  they  both 
refer  his  résurrection,  whatever  may  hâve  been  its  mode,  to 
his  own  transcendent  power  and  his  Father's  accompanying 
spirit.  They  both  make  him  a  more  than  human  being, 
gîve  him  power  over  death  and  ally  him  with  the  spiritual 
world.  It  seems  impossible  to  read  out  of  the  account  the 
wonderful  and  higher-world  part  of  it,  and  hâve  anything  left 
But  read  it  as  given  and  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  life  from 
beginning  to  end  abounding  with  signs  of  superhuman  knowl- 
edge  and  power. 
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The  effect  of  his  résurrection  on  his  disciples  in  transform- 
ing  them  from  cowards  before  the  authorities  and  people,  to 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  their  crucified  Leader,  and  in  sending 
them  out  lif e-long  preachers  of  him  and  his  résurrection,  to 
suffer  martyrdom  for  him  at  last,  was  so  sudden  and  powerful 
as  to  be  a  part  of  his  wonderful  victory  over  death.  It  is  a 
significant  part  of  the  évidence  of  that  victory.  By  it,  the 
cause  lost  in  Christ's  death  was  regained  in  his  résurrection,  to 
go  before  the  world  with  renewed  force.  That  triuuphing 
•cause  at  once  became  a  witness  of  its  Leader's  résurrection  and 
has  continued  so  to  this  day.  On  the  whole,  Christ's  résurrec- 
tion gives  the  account  its  crowning  power  and  glory. 

The  conclusion  seems  inévitable  to  an  unprejudiced  reading 
of  the  New  Testament,  that  the  being  and  life  of  Christ  were 
superhuman  and  were  set  before  the  world  to  demonstrate  the 
great  purposes  of  his  gospel.  George  S.  Weaver. 


Article  VI. 
Hymns  as  a  Basis  of  Christian  Union. 

A  TRUE  hymn  I  maintain  is  unsectarian.  It  is  worshipful, 
addressed  to  the  Lord.  It  appeals  to  imagination  and  f  aith,  to 
memory  and  hope.  It  is  a  spiritual  song  that  stirs  the  melody 
-of  the  heart.  It  accords  best  with  the  sentiments  of  dévotion. 
A  good  hymn  has  that  largeness  of  scope  which  forbids  it  to 
be  monopolized  by  any  sect  of  religion,  or  any  school  of  phil- 
osophy.  It  expresses  qualities  which  belong  to,  are  common 
to,  ail  dénominations.  Sometimes  thèse  winged  créatures  of 
the  spirit  are  sadly  required  to  wear  the  yoke  of  narrow  creeds 
and  do  the  wearisome  service  of  bigoted  controversy  ;  but  this 
is  not  their  nobler  use.  They  are  intended  to  unité  ail  hearts 
in  the  same  spirit  of  love,  révérence  and  praise  ;  to  join  ail 
voices  in  the  full  chorus  of  résignation,  gratitude  and  hope. 

A  noble  hymn  is  permeated  with  the  feeling  of  awe  and 
trust,  dedicated  to  the  suprême  source  of  wisdom,  holiness,  love. 
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It  80  opens  the  unseen  that  the  flesh  seems  transparent  and  the 
soûl  clairvoyant  The  treasured  hymns  of  the  churoh  hâve 
crystallized  the  trials  and  triumphs,  the  griefs  and  raptures  of 
the  deepest  and  holiest  lives  ;  they  hâve  given  utterance  to  the 
mtensely  religious  and  subjective  émotions  ;  to  the  most  inspir- 
ing  and  heavenly  thèmes  ;  to  those  rare  expériences,  so  mel- 
lowed  and  enriched,  that  "Thy  wiH  be  done"  is  not  a  sigh,  bat 
a  song.  The  strains  most  kindred  to  the  sacred  poet,  the 
thoughts  to  which  his  heart  is  most  sensitive  are  those  of  for- 
giveness  and  charity,  of  exaltant  hope,  of  quenchless  love,  of 
dauntless  trust,  of  victory  mid  sore  def eat,  of  service  done  for 
Christ. 

Good  hymns  are  not  of  necessity  the  product  of  great  poets» 
They  hâve  more  of ten  been  composed  by  writers  who  lack  the 
highest  poetical  genius.  In  very  truth  the  finest  art  of  the 
poet  has  seldom  contributed  any  verse  of  real  meri:  to  the 
hymnody  of  the  churches.  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelly, 
Keats,  Byron,  Milton,  hâve  left  very  few  hymns  ;  they  were  not 
hymnists,  had  not  that  subtle,  indefinable  quality  essentml  to 
a  hymn-writer, — the  f aculty  which  can  clothe  with  lyrical  ex- 
pression  the  mystical  oracles  of  God.  Writers  that  can  catch 
up  the  hidden  aspirations,  doubts  and  hopes  of  a  truly  Christ- 
like  lif e,  the  feelings  of  a  God  awakened  soûl  and  shape  them 
into  sufficiently  rhythmical  verse,  hit  upon  what  constitutes  a 
long-lived  hymn.  There  are  hymns  retained  in  our  song  bocks 
that  are  bad  poetry  and  poor  sentiment.  Being  there,  associa- 
ted  with  our  worship,  does  not  make  them  hymns.  Stringing 
words  into  rhyme  by  poetasters  is  not  the  all-essential  of  a 
hymn.  A  helpful  hymn  not  only  requires  a  facility  of  versi- 
fication and  a  rare  lyric  quality,  but  it  has  its  source  in  a  cheer- 
ful,  révèrent  piety,  in  a  trustf  ul,  devout  love  ;  in  a  lowly, 
Christ-like  spirit,  in  ateachable,  dutiful  discipleship.  Holiness 
and  not  dogma  is  the  key-note  for  ail  worshipf ul  hymns  and  in 
this  I  find  the  basis  of  Christian  fellowship.  I  hazard  this 
statement.  In  ail  churches  the  essence  of  Christianity  is  cath- 
olic,  one  and  indivisible,  one  mid  varying  views  ;  one  fold  with 
many  flocks,  to  which  ail  belong.     Beneath  the  harshest  dis- 
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cords  of  opinion  there  may  be  a  spirit  of  lif  e  which  may  join 
ail  in  the  sweetest  concord.  One  music  note,  though  in  union 
with  iteelf ,  cannot  produce  a  magnificent  song.  That  requirea 
the  harmony  of  many  voices  blending  in  one  melodious  strain. 
AU  the  old  sectatrian  hymns  should  be,  are  being,  discarded 
as  pernicious  and  hurtful  in  their  influence.  Hymns  that 
breathe  the  spirit  and  teach  the  lessons  of  Christian  tolérance 
and  loyalty  should  be,  are  being,  hailed  and  cherished  as  béné- 
ficiai and  healthful. 

Beddome  has  a  good  old  union  hymn  worthy  cf  our  continuai 
remenbrance.  It  may  be  f  ound  and  will  be  retained  in  ail  col- 
lections.    Though  ail  know  it,  it  serves  my  purpose  to  quote  it  i 

Let  party  names  no  more 

The  Christian  world  o'erspread  ; 
Gentile  and  Jew  and  bond  and  free, 

Aie  one  in  Christ  their  head. 

Among  the  saints  on  earth 

Let  mntnal  love  be  f  ound  ; 
Hei»  of  the  saine  inheritanee 

With  mntnal  blessings  crowned. 

Thns  will  the  ehnreh  below 

Resemble  that  above. 
Where  streams  of  endless  pleasnre  flow, 

And  every  heart  is  love. 

Bowland  Hill  wrote  some  verses  of  like  import  which  de- 
serre  mention,  called  an  Epitaph  on  Bigotry  : 

Hère  lies  old  Bigotry  abhorred 
By  ail  that  love  onr  oommon  Lord  ; 
No  more  his  influence  shall  prove 
The  tonnent  of  the  sons  of  love. 
We  oelebrate  with  holy  mirth 
This  monster's  death,  of  hellish  birth. 
Glory  to  God,  we  now  are  one 
United  to  one  Head  alone  ; 
With  undmded  hearts  we  praise 
Onr  God  for  his  uniting  graoe. 

Doctrine  is  not  a  suitable  thème  for  hymns  ;  it  makes  poor 
poetry,  especially  if  it  be  poor  doctrine.  Doctrine,  if  true  ia 
good,  is  indispensable,  is  vital  ;  but  it  can  be  presented  better 
iu  plain  and  pungent  prose.  It  is  not  easily  set  to  flowing 
music.     Hymns  are  not  and  cannot  be  controversial  essaya. 
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Suoh  topio8  are  not  readily  mellowed  into  génial  and  kindred 
fellowship.  Hymns  are  emotional  rather  than  logieal,  but 
•émotion  must  not  override  truth.  Arguments  will  be  oontro- 
verted,  disputed,  and  are  thus  sources  of  division  ;  the  Christian 
spirit  tends  to  union. 

There  is  no  évidence  that  the  Bible  ever  intended  to  consoli- 
date  itself  into  formulas  of  doctrine.  Creeds  are  but  inf erenoee 
from  it  and  are  of  no  more  value  than  other  inf erenoes.  Caté- 
chisais, oouncils,  synods,  excite  turmoil  when  made  a  finality 
and  set  above  character  ;  when  to  doubt  them  is  deemed  fatal 
heresy  and  they  assume  to  décide  one's  future  destiny.  The 
great  teacher  prescribed  no  articles  of  belief ,  f ounded  no  sect 
He  said,  "Thon  shalt  love  God,  thou  shalt  love  man."  This 
done  salvation  and  heaven  follow.  I  sélect  one  example  of 
doctrine,  which  will  serve  as  well  as  ail,  to  illustrate  what  I 
mean.  I  take  the  trinity.  St.  Ambrose  attempted  to  state  the 
trinity  in  song.  Luther  regarded  it  as  an  eminent  success.  It 
was  much  better  done  than  the  later  trinitarian  doxologies.  I 
give  it: 

44  Thee,  Father  of  ail,  Eternal  Lord, 
Thee,  Seviour,  Son,  the  Incarnate  Word, 
Thee,  Gomforter,  Holy  Spirit  of  love, 
Three  on  earth,  one  God  aboyé." 

Gregory,  like  Ambrose,  tried  his  hand  at  hymning  the  trini- 
ty, which  is  seldom  undertaken  by  more  récent  hymnists.  The 
prayer  would  be  as  effectuai  ascribed  to  one. 

14  Let  the  Father  and  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghoet, 
Mysterions  three,  whose  grâce  f aileth  never, 
Unité  onr  soûls  to  the  heavenly  host 
Now  and  fore  ver." 

The  sacred  poets  hâve  realized  how  difficult  is  the  task  to 
apostrophize  the  trinity  and  préserve  the  feeling  of  filial  révér- 
ence as  when  centred  in  one.  The  truth  is  the  doctrine  is  not 
concordant  with  Christian  worship  and  is  dying  out  of  theolo- 
gy.  It  may  be  well  for  scholars  to  study,  but  the  people  can- 
not  understand  it.  It  may  hâve  been  of  service  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  past,  but  it  is  useless  for  the  life  of  today  and  henoe 
it  is  seldom  mentioned  in  the  best  hymns,  or  debated  in  the 
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best  sermons.  It  is  the  idea  of  unity  which  beat  accords  with 
sougs  of  worship.  Unity  is  the  one  great,  central  thought  of 
the  âge,  the  truth  to  which  ail  science  points.  The  religions 
quality  of  hymns  implies  the  idea  of  unity,  of  harmony.  They 
hâve  one  purpose  in  which  ail  can  agrée.  I  maintain  that  the 
unity  of  God  is  a  more  poetic  f orm  in  which  to  offer  praise 
than  any  sacred  trio,  or  treble  partnership  in  the  Godhead  can 
be.  Ail  the  old  ascriptions  to  the  triune  God  are  unscripturaL 
Ail  mère  mathematical  conceptions,  the  threeness  and  the  one- 
ness,  are  becoming  obsolète.  The  strict  nnity  of  God  is  more 
naturally  lauded  and  prized  above  that  of  tritheism.  The  sim- 
ple unity  of  God  alike  in  person,  in  power,  in  purpose,  in 
benevolence,  science  is  constantly  helping  to  render  more  com- 
préhensible in  demonstrating  the  unif ormity  of  law,  of  force, 
of  course.  This  unity  is  hinted  at  in  scripture,  where  Christ 
says  :  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one"  (John  10  :  30.)  What  this 
oneness  was  he  explains  when  he  prays  that  his  "disciples  may 
be  one  in  him  and  with  each  other  as  he  is  one  with  the  Father. 
I  in  them  and  thou  in  me  that  they  may  be  made  perfect  in 
one."  (John  17  :  11.)  "  Nor  do  I  pray  for  thèse  alone,  but  for 
those  who  may  believe  on  me  through  their  teaching  that  they 
ail  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in  me  and  I  in  thee,  that 
they  also  may  be  one  in  us."  (John  17  :  20,  21.)  This  oneness 
is  community  of  interests  and  desires,  unity  in  a  common  love, 
in  good  wilL,  in  a  holy  life. 

The  old  creeds  enter  very  slightly  into  the  life  of  today. 
Their  direct  influence  upon  daily  conduct  is  clearly  diminishing. 
They  may  be  rehearsed  on  Sunday,  but  they  hâve  little  author- 
ity  over  conscience  during  the  week.  It  was  a  grave  mistake 
which  assumed  that  Bible  infallibility,  trinity,  vicarious  atone- 
ment,  limited  probation  and  other  kindred  dogmas  were  estab- 
lished  and  lasting  verities  ;  that  they  were  saving  gospel  truth 
and  that  ail  departure  f rom  them  was  doomed  heresy.  It  is  a 
forlorn  hope  th  :t  clings  to  them  and  fights  liberalism.  Those 
dogmas  hâve  done  their  work  and  are  of  no  more  use.  The 
light  they  gave  is  not  lost,  but  their  darker  f eatures  can  no 
more  hold  the  mind  in  gloom  and  slavery.     Their  authority  is 
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dwarfing,  their  theology  is  dying,  the  world  can  ne  ver  again 
retiirn  to  them. 

But  religion  does  not  die  in  the  decay  of  those  dogmas.  Its 
truths  are  more  saered  and  of  diviner  power  than  ever.  Thèse 
outgrown  dogmas  no  longer  threaten  péril  and  disaster  in  this 
world  and  the  next.  They  were  not  the  only  way  of  salvation. 
Religion  could  not  be  confined  to  their  narrow  and  rigid  limits. 
Ail  iron  creeds  must  be  dethroned  and  spiritual  freedom  must 
corne.  Free  thinking  may  be  reckless  in  some  instances,  not 
always  wise,  and  hère  and  there  lead  to  loose  and  shallow  liv- 
ing,  but  it  will  produce  no  gênerai  shipwreck  of  f  aith.  Like 
spring  floods,  it  may  do  some  damage,  nevertheless  the  freshet 
heraJds  the  summer  ;  it  is  prophétie  of  growth  and  life  ;  it 
proves  that  snow  and  ice  are  not  eterual.  The  inspiring  idea, 
the  intuitive  light  of  religion  is  our  inner  expérience,  deep, 
abiding  and  spiritual  ;  our  expérience  which  reveals  a  realm 
higher  and  wider  than  the  range  of  sensé  ;  which  gathers  a  wis- 
dom  and  love  above  the  reach  of  the  world  ;  which  speaks  to 
the  conscience  with  a  voice  as  f  rom  the  opening  skies,  and  puts 
a  watch  and  guardianship  over  character  as  from  seraph  eyes. 
Dogmatic  theology,  we  cannot  too  soon  realize,  is  not  religion. 
Opinion  is  transient,  the  spirit  is  eternal  ;  creeds  change  and 
f  ail  into  disrepute  ;  grâces  of  soûl  grow  in  esteem  and  vitality. 
Religion,  pure  and  undefiled,  survives  the  death  of  irrational 
beliefs  ;  it  illustrâtes  the  sur vi  val  of  the  fittest.  The  religions 
consciousness  of  man's  infinité  relations  and  high  duties  gains 
in  power  and  vitality  while  spéculative  dogmas  weaken  and 
expire. 

That  there  will  ever  be  entire  unity  of  belief  is  not  expected, 
it  is  not  désirable.  Opinions  will  differ,  that  is  not  harmf ul. 
The  union  to  be  craved  is  not  in  thinking,  but  in  living  ;  the 
union  with  Christ  and  ail  His  disciples  in  the  spirit  of  His 
prayer  that  they  might  be  one.  This  is  the  union  which  ail 
true  hymns  cherish  and  nourish.  A  hymn-book  should  not 
therefore  be  denominational  in  any  narrow,  exclusive  sensé.  It 
should  voice  the  finest,  the  broadest,  richest  Christian  f  aith  and 
expérience  of  ail  communions,  and  at  the  same  time  should  ex- 
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clude  ail  hymnal  driftwood.  In  genuine  hymns  quite  opposite 
pôles  of  opinions  may  meet  and  unité.  Divergent  théories  may 
blend  in  révérence  and  charity.  Love  and  piety  can  hush  ail 
notes  of  discord.  Spiritual  Christianity  is  not  scholastic,  nor 
philosophie,  nor  rationalistie  ;  it  is  the  produet  of  devout  cul- 
ture, of  a  submissive  and  obedient  will. 

The  libéral  faith  has  contributed  its  f ull  proportion  to  the 
wealth  of  sacred  song.  Orthodox  hymnals  hâve  drawn  rich 
stores  from  writers  whose  theology  was  not  apparent  in  their 
verse.  Robert  Robinson  became  a  Unitarian,  but  you  cannot 
say  under  what  influences  his  finest  verse  was  composed. 
Thomas  Grill  became  Trinitarian,  and  we  know  his  sweetest 
hymns  antedate  his  change.  Beddome,  Fawcett,  Gregg,  and 
many  others  can  be  claimed  by  no  sect,  but  belong  to  ail  in  so 
far  as  holiness  joins  in  one  universal  song.  That  admirable 
«train  of  triumphant  faith, 

"  In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory," 

and  that  significant  lyric, 

"  Watchman,  tell  os  of  the  night," 
were  composed  by  Bowring,  a  Unitarian,  but  they  could  not 
be  repressed  by  the  ban  of  the  compilers,  for  the  man  and  the 
truth  were  evangelical.  Toplady,  that  rigid  Calvinistic  divine, 
is  sung  with  the  Arminian  Wesley.  He  was  the  author  of  that 
marvellous  hymn,  "  Rock  of  Ages,"  the  paeon  of  orthodox  piety, 
aod  yet  could  offer  a  beautif  ul  tribute  to  that  odious  heretic, 
Dr.  Priestly.  His  heart  remained  warm  and  tender,  unchilled 
by  the  sternest  theology.  He  suppléments  a  letter  to  hhn, 
mostly  filled  with  tart  and  sharp  argument,  with  this  glowing 
tribute,  "  Give  me  the  person  whom  I  can  hold  up,  as  I  can  a 
pièce  of  crystal,  and  see  through  him.  For  this,  among  other 
excellences,  I  regard  and  admire  Dr.  Priestley."  The  good 
Dr.  Doddridge,  author  of  some  of  our  sweetest  hymns,  founded 
an  institution  for  éducation,  for  admission  to  which  he  imposed 
no  creed  test.  Though  he  was  a  stanch  dissenter,  he  has  se- 
cured  a  voice  in  the  Episcopal  choir,  and  who  can  tell  as  he  is 
sung  to  day  whether  he  stood  for  conformity  or  non-conformity? 
The  Catholic  Faber  does  not  disclaim  the  companionship  of  the 
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hated  Protestant  Luther,  for  his  song  lifts  ail  hearts,  like  the 
notes  of  the  lark,  to  the  f ar-off  sky.  Voices  of  praise,  of  every 
name,  blend  with  saints  Bennard  and  Francies  Xavier.  AU 
seots  plead  with  Newman, 

t4Lead,kindlylîght," 

and  care  not  for  his  cardinal  cap.  We  pray  with  Sarah  F, 
Adams,  the  Unitarian, 

44  Nearer,  my  Qod,  to  Thee." 

She  was  given  a  place  in  ail  hymnals,  in  spite  of  her  des* 
pised  theism,  because  she  expresses  the  deepest  aspirations  and 
the  nufet  urgent  needs  of  ail  God-seeking  soûls.  We  sing  with 
Miss  Cary,  and  are  not  at  ail  troubled  that  she  was  a  Univer- 
saHst,  her  words  of  comf  ort  and  cheer  : 

44  Our  Father,  when  beside  the  tomb 

We  monxn  the  nnoonseioos  dead  below, 
Thy  angels  oome  amid  the  gloom 

With  solaoe  for  onr  donbt  and  woe. 
And,  looking  through  the  shades  of  death, 

To  that  bright  land  where  noue  can  die, 
How  elearly  then  the  eye  of  f aith 
Beholds  the  portais  of  the  eky." 

This  sweet  and  truthful  vision  of  death  has  brought  the 
courage  of  f  aith  to  many  an  anxious,  longing  and  f earful  breast. 
H.  Ballon,  2d,  H.  Bacon,  E.  H.  Chapin,  J.  G.  Adams,  and 
others,  hâve  sung  an  honored  part  in  the  choir  universal.  Their 
hymns  do  not  lack  the  glow  and  ardor  of  the  evangelical  unc- 
tion.  They  are  admirable  in  point  of  mètre  and  language,  of 
fine  and  devout  f eeling.  Watts  was,  for  a  time,  evangelical, 
but,  like  Milton,  with  the  years  came  to  renounce  trinitarian- 
ism.  Who  can  tell  how  much  his  hymns,  so  fervent  with  piety, 
did  in  making  this  change?  His  popular  hymns  show  no  sign 
of  his  th^ological  opinions.  The  Methodists  do  not  own  Wes- 
ley,  nor  the  Lutherans  Luther,  nor  the  Moravians  Montgom- 
ery.  They  belong  to  ail  churches,  and  soar  above  ail  sectarian 
walls.  No  strait-laced  council  has  any  exclusive  monopoly  over 
any  hymn  whose  language  has  gi*own  into  the  heart  of  Chris- 
tendom,  and  has  done  service  for  centuries  in  worshipping  con- 
grégations. No  barrier  can  impede  the  circulation  of  Christian, 
sympathy;  it  flows  ont  into  ail  communions.    The  singers- 
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among  the  libéral  saints  are  adopted  by  ail  who  hâve  fellow- 
«bip  with  light,  truth  and  love.  Creeds  are  inharmonious,  they 
cannot  be  made  concordant.  The  spirit  has  its  kin  in  every 
bousehold  of  f  aith.  AU  church  doors  are  open  to  those  hymns 
that  cannot  be  forgotten.  As  in  Jaoob's  vision,  so  in  many  a 
hymn,  typical  of  high  Christian  culture,  we  clearly  discern 
angel  forma  desoending  and  asoending  between  heaven  and 
earth.  Hymns  that  draw  us  into  communion  with  God  and 
Christ  float  across  continents,  over  océans,  down  centuries  and 
générations,  and  anchor  and  live  among  ail  nations  and  ail 
sects  ;  they  enter  into  ail  hymnals  and  are  sung  side  by  side  by 
ail  peoples.  As  the  songs  of  the  Jewish  Psalmist  blend  with 
the  worship  of  ail  temples,  so  the  voices  of  ail  Christian  seers 
that  exhale  hope,  f  aith  and  charity  reach  the  hearts  of  ail  be- 
lievers.  We  cannot  be  too  thankf  ul  that  we  unité  most  natur- 
ally,  not  in  dogma,  but  in  worship.  Articles  of  belief  hâve 
narrow  boundaries.  Love,  joy,  holiness,  peace,  hâve  a  feUow- 
8hip  that  wings  us  to  the  gâtes  of  heaven.  Dogma  can  borrow 
no  such  ascension  robes.  Who  cares  what  was  the  composer'» 
ereed  of  any  noble  hymn  ?  A  living  religion  can  beat  be  sung. 
Its  songs  will  live  when  ail  polemical  lines  are  forever  obliter- 
ated.  The  many  controversial  and  declamatory  hymns  of 
Wesley,  in  which  he  berated  the  Calvinists,  anathematized 
what  he  deemed  f  aise  doctrine,  denounced  the  f ormalist  church- 
man  and  the  dead  church,  and  defended  the  trinity,  hâve  dis- 
appeared  ;  but  his  hymns  of  filial  love,  of  broad  sympathy,  of 
tender  entreaty  and  ardent  supplication  last  on  from  âge  to 
âge.  They  die  not  from  man's  remembrance.  Hymns,  in* 
spired  by  the  Christ-spirit,  that  the  people  learn  to  love  and 
beoome  popular  ;  that  f  asten  and  cling  to  the  memory  and  the 
heart,  will  live  till  the  death  of  time  ;  will  be  sung  over  and 
over  in  ail  future  worshipping  assemblies,  and  for  aught  I 
know  in  the  vast  eternity  to  corne.  The  verse  of  St.  Ambrose 
and  St.  Gregory,  after  fifteen  centuries,  are  as  sweet  and  sacred 
as  when  first  voiced.  At  the  altar  of  Grod,  in  any  section  of 
Christ's  disciples,  songs  of  hope  and  mercy,  trust  and  grâce 
ring  out  their  eternal  anthem. 
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*  We  aooept  a  hymn,  not  for  ite  sectarian,  but  its  religioue 
qualifciee,  its  broad,  vast  faith.  We  disoard  those  which  oramp 
and  distort  the  free  gush  of  holy  song.  Lyric  poetry  cannot 
be  fashioned  out  of  barbarous,  médiéval  dogmas.  Faith,  révér- 
ence, gratitude,  duty,  prayer,  praise,  forin  the  rhthym  of  sacred 
music.  Any  ohurch  would  be  greatly  impoverished  by  casting 
f  rom  its  pale  any  glorious  old  hymn  born  in  any  part  of  Chris* 
tendom.  We  best  enrich  our  hymnals,  insure  their  highest 
merit,  by  gathering  up  the  sélect  songs  f  rom  ail  the  flocks  and 
f  ollowers  of  Christ.  We  compile  hymns  to  quicken  praise  and 
devout  living,  and  the  author's  belief  little  concerna  us.  We 
most  effectually  disseminate  Christian  faith  and  love,  not  by 
critical  exegeis,  but  by  singing  its  divine  truths  into  the  hu- 
man  heart.  We  get  nearest  the  universal  truth  as  we  join  in 
the  liturgies,  anthems,  glorias,  Te  Deums,  bequeathed  to  us 
f  rom  congrégations  long  since  ascended. 

We  read  that  Christ  sung  with  his  disciples.  That  hymn 
takes  us  back  to  ancient  days  :  if  we  knew  the  words  they  se- 
lected  for  that  parting  season  we  would  read  and  sing  them 
with  transfixed  attention  and  haUowing  awe. 

Hymns  chanted  morn  and  eve  about  family  altars  are  sacred 
with  the  âge  of  time-memorial  service.  Lines  endeared  by  long 
use  hâve  interpreted  the  book  of  life,  reported  the  varied  expé- 
rience of  the  years.  Truth  after  truth  has  dawned  upon  the 
gaze  they  directed  Godward.  On  their  wing  thought  has 
soared  far  above  the  bustling,  eager,  care-wearying  world. 
Hymns  hâve  vined  themselved  around  our  inmost  associations 
and  aspirations,  and  covered  them  with  their  fadeless  green. 
They  are  the  precious  jewels  of  the  revered  past,  treasured  and 
kept  as  charmed  remembrances  and  amulets,  and  hâve  become 
a  more  notent  enchantress  to  ward  off  evil  and  trouble  than 
any  diviner's  wand.  Down  through  thèse  old  hymns  the  pious 
current  of  the  church  has  fiowed  ;  they  incarnate  its  inmost 
prayers,  nourish  hopes  that  hâve  blossomed  out  of  desolate 
hearts,  illumine  the  darkest  hours  with  an  unseen  light,  beget 
a  faith  that  looks  beyond  the  tears  of  death  and  beholds  die 
mount  where  the  mortal  is  translated  into  the  immortal.    Patri- 
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*tio  hymns  hâve  nerved  and  fired  the  conscience  and  haut  of 
tke  nation,    Sayi  one,  u  The  civil  war  conld  not  hâve  bee* 
fcmght  to  its  sueeessfnl  issue  but  for  the  deep  and  divine  entê- 
tions whioh  fonnd  verbal  expression  in  sueh  verse  as  the  "  Bat- 
tle  Hymn  of  the  Republio."    The  religion  in  that  hymn  stmg 
irom  camp  to  camp  and  on  the  doubtful  march,  enabled  ouï 
arms  to  endure  and  to  oonquer.     Who  knows  how  hymns  of 
promise  bave  fortified  and  upheld  persecnted  and  tried  soûls 
and  kept  them  steadf  ast  and  loyal  to  truth  and  Christ  ?    The 
•erusaders  were  eheered  and  encouraged  in  their  long  and  weary 
march  by  singing  hymns.    The  Huguenot,  the  Covenanter,  the 
Puritan,  exiled  from  home  and  country,  saw  their  dreary  lot 
traasformed  into  blessings  ail  disguised  to  sensé,  by  thankful 
praise.    The  anchorite  in  his  lonely  oeil  sang  his  favorite 
hymns,  and  was  soothed  with  a  communion  not  of  earth.    The 
heretic  imprisoned,  buried  in  his  living  tomb,  by  holy  song  was 
transported  to  a  domain  of  spiritual  glory  and  f  reedom  beyond 
the  tyrants'  reign.    The  martyr,  uplifted  by  an  inspiring  hymn, 
seemed  not  to  feel  the  scorching  flame  of  the  devouring  flame. 
The  timid  believer,  made  brave  by  spirited  song,  could  defy 
armies  and  mobs.    There  is  no  privation,  no  sorrow  of  earth 
thèse  hallowed  hymns  cannot  solace  and  comf ort  :  no  hour  of 
dismay  they  cannot  cheer  ;  no  torture  of  the  sensitive  flesh  they 
cannot  embalm  as  if  made  well  ;  no  dying  scène  they  cannot 
illunce  with  the  blessedness  and  peace  of  heaven. 

Thomas  S.  Lathrop. 


Article  VTL 

The  Public  School  Essential  to  American  Institutions. 

Eveby  living,  organized  body  posseses  some  éléments  that 
are  vital  to  its  existence,  and  others  that  are  only  incidental  to 
its  organisai.  A  body  could  continue  to  live  without  the  latter, 
but  not  without  the  former.     Incidental  things  may  help  to 
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give  the  body  comeliness  and  beauty,  and  even  add  to  its  useful- 
ness  ;  but  it  dépends  for  its  existence  upon  those  that  are  vital. 
The  human  organism  can  exist  without  hands  or  feet,  but  not 
without  a  heart,  nor  without  blood.  Hands  and  f eet  help  ta 
complète  the  comeliness  of  the  body  and  add  to  its  usefulnessr 
but  they  are  not  vital  to  its  lif  e  ;  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the 
spinal  column,  on  the  other  hand,  are  essential  to  its  very  ex- 
istence as  a  living  body. 

The  American  Republic  is  a  great  organized  body  of  living 
forces.  Its  growth  and  development  for  a  hundred  years  hâve 
been  along  a  certain  spécifie  Une.  Among  the  political  bodieg 
of  the  world  it  holds  a  unique  position.  Its  form  of  organiza- 
tion  is  based  upon  certain  truths  and  principles  that  are  not  so 
prominently  recognized  by  any  other  nation  of  the  earth.  Like 
the  human  body,  there  are  éléments  connected  with  it  that  are 
only  incidental  to  its  development,  but  without  which  it  could 
continue  to  exist,  and  there  are  others  that  are  vital  to  its  very 
existence.  The  one  basai  principle  upon  which  the  American 
government  and  our  free  institutions  are  founded,  is  the  right 
and  duty  of  self-government.  That  this  fundamental  idea  of 
our  Déclaration  of  Independence  may  be  developed  to  a  suc- 
cessful  issue  hère  on  this  continent,  certain  things  are  essential; 
there  are  a  few  éléments  in  the  organization  of  this  great  body 
that  are  vital  to  its  continued  existence.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  consider  one  of  them,  viz.,  the  public  school. 
To  more  clearly  express  our  thought  on  this  subject,  we  will 
arrange  under  several  spécifie  heads  the  reasons  why  we 
believe  the  public  school  to  be  essential  to  American  institu- 
tions. 

First,  because  of  the  social  advantages  it  affords.  One  of 
the  foundation  stones  upon  which  our  national  structure  is 
built,  is  that  of  social  equality.  In  theory,  if  not  in  actual 
practice,  we  recognize  no  class  distinctions  in  this  country. 
Unlike  the  social  order  of  the  old  world,  we  know  nothing  of 
inherited  rights  or  privilèges.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  phase 
of  our  national  lif  e,  we  are  strictly  démocratie.  With  this  idéal 
as  our  basis,  we  commenced  a  hundred  years  ago  ;   along  this» 
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Une  we  hâve  developed  into  one  of  the  mighty  nations  of  the 
earth  ;  and  only  by  strict  fidelity  to  this  idéal  in  the  future,  can 
we  hope  to  advance  in  that  direction  which  shall  be  at  onoe  our 
strength  and  our  glory.  That  this  principle  of  social  equality 
may  be  maintained,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  children 
and  youth  oï  our  land  shall  be  educated  in  harmony  with  this 
idea  ;  and  the  public  school  systein  f  urnishes  the  beat  possible 
means  of  doing  this.  Through  its  agency  the  children  of  ail 
classes  and  conditions  are  brought  together  ;  are  made  ac- 
quainted  with  each  other,  and  learn  to  respect  each  other's  social 
rights.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  people  of  ail  na- 
tionalities — thrown  together  as  they  are  in  this  country — should 
know  each  other.  The  public  school  gives  the  children  of  ail 
races  the  opportunity  of  mingling  together,  under  the  most  fa- 
vorable conditions.  There  is  much  significance  in  the  term 
"  common  school,"  for  it  brings  the  children  upon  a  common 
basis  of  instruction  ;  places  them  upon  a  common  level  ;  and 
shows  them  that  they  hâve  important  interests  in  common. 

The  éducation  of  children  in  private  schools  or  by  private  in- 
structors,  is  not  in  harmony  with  American  ideas.  .  It  deprives 
the  children  of  that  social  contact  with  others,  in  a  public  way, 
in  the  f ormative  period  of  their  lives  ;  and  there  is  great  danger 
that  race  and  class  préjudices  will  be  fostered  by  such  sépara- 
tion. Parochial  and  private  schools  may  do  well  enough  in 
those  countries  where  social  equality  is  neither  sought  nor  de- 
sired  ;  but  they  are  ail  out  of  place  on  American  soil.  For  a 
certain  number  of  years,  each  child  should  be  required  to 
attend  the  public  school,  no  matter  how  much  training  may 
afterwards  be  given  in  spécial  branches  in  schools  of  a  private 
nature.  No  child  reared  in  this  land,  where  each  has  an  equal 
chance  with  every  other  in  the  race  of  life,  can  afford  to  grow 
up  without  the  social  advantages  which  the  common  schools 
will  surely  give  him. 

Second,  because  it  aida  in  training  loyal  citizens.  True  cit- 
izenship  in  this  country,  involves  a  certain  amount  of  mental 
training.  A  government  like  ours,  which  Mr.  Lincoln  charac- 
terized  as  "  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people," 
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resta  upon  the  intelligence  of  that  people.    RepuMios  aie  net 
built  on  ignorance.    Self-government  requires  a  power  in  the 
htdividtud  whioh  only  a  libéral  oultore  of  ail  his  powers  will 
give  him.    That  this  self-oontrolling  power  may  be  universally 
diffnsed  among  the  people,  a  universal  System  of  éducation 
mnst  be  adopted.    The  public  school  exactly  meets  the  require- 
inent.    Not  that  it  is  yet  perfect,  in  organization  or  opération, 
liike  ail  human  instruments,  it  is  subject  to  improvement 
But  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded  is  the  correct  one. 
The  idéal  which  the  true  friends  of  this  System  hâve  in  view  is 
the  true  one  ;  and  gradually  we  are  approaching  this  idéal,  by 
practical  démonstration.     The  intention  is  that  every  child 
shall  hâve  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  libéral  édu- 
cation.    The  children  of  the  poor  hâve  an  equal  chance  with 
those  of  the  rich.     The  humblest  boy  stands  as  good  a  chance 
for  honora  and  promotions  as  does  the  son  of  the  rich  and  in- 
fluential.     There  is  no  monopoly  of  educational  privilèges  by 
any  f avored  few. 

The  perpetuity  of  American  institutions  dépends  upon  intel- 
ligent voting.  The  ballot  is  the  controlling  power  in  this  coun- 
try.  It  is  an  instrument  upon  whose  wise  use  hangs  the  destiny 
of  the  republic  ;  and  it  can  be  wisely  and  saf ely  used  only  in 
the  hands  of  intelligent  citizens.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  offices 
of  the  public  school  to  put  our  children  and  youth  in  the  way 
of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  principles  which  ail  citi- 
zens ought  to  know  ;  a  knowledge  without  which  they  cannot 
discharge  aright  the  sacred  duties  of  freemen.  The  universal 
diffusion  of  knowledge  which  it  affords, — the  impartial  distri- 
bution of  its  benefits  and  privilèges — the  intellectual  levelling- 
up  among  the  masses  which  it  produces,  ail  conspire  to  make 
the  public  school  one  of  the  mightiest  agencies  in  training  loyal 
citizens,  who,  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war,  will  valiantly  défend 
the  government  which  protects  them  in  "life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness." 

Third,  because  it  fosters  the  true  spirit  of  liberty.  The  very 
atmosphère  of  the  public  school  room  is  charged  with  the  spirit 
of  freedom  ;  and  yet,  it  is  so  well  tempered  with  wholesome  re- 
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straints,  that  the  true  balance  between  liberty  and  law  is  well 
preserved.  The  govemment  of  onr  public  schools  is  the  beat 
model  of  onr  free  institutions.  Aside  from  the  stimulating 
effect  of  the  instruction  given,  there  is  an  eduoating  procès* 
constantly  going  on  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  teaching  him  the 
true  relation  he  is  to  hold  to  the  commonwealth.  In  schoola 
of  a  private  nature  it  is  impossible  for  a  child  to  receive  those 
broad  and  comprehensive  ideas  that  are  imparted  in  the  publie 
school.  The  rich  and  poor  are  not  likely  to  be  brought  together 
on  the  same  footing.  But  in  the  public  school  the  rich  man's 
son  has  no  more  advantages  than  has  the  son  of  the  poor  man. 
The  fact  of  his  belonging  to  a  wealthy  family  gives  him  no 
better  opportunities  than  are  afforded  to  the  children  of  the 
pooreet.  He  soon  reoognizes  this  fact,  and  learns  that  the 
same  liberty  is  accorded  to  ail.  He  is  brought  into  a  sharper 
compétition  with  his  fellow  students  than  a  private  school 
would  be  likely  to  furnish  him  ;  and  he  of ten  finds  his  most  for- 
midable competitors  among  the  poor  and  humble  classes.  He  is 
theref ore  compelled  to  recognize  the  claims'  of  ail,  whether  from 
the  higher  or  the  humbler  walks  of  life.  He  learns  to  respect 
intellectual  and  moral  worth  wherever  he  finds  it,  and  soon  gets 
accustomed  to  familiar  associations  with  those  whom  the  aris- 
tocracy  of  wcalth  would  entirely  ignore.  The  true  spirit  of 
liberty  which  he  thus  breathes  in  every  day,  teaches  him  that 
ail  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  hâve  certain  inaliénable  rights 
which  ail  others  are  bound  to  respect. 

The  influence  of  the  instruction  given  in  our  public  school» 
is  ail  conducive  to  the  development  of  true  îndependence.  The 
study  and  discipline  which  the  school  makes  necessary,  operate 
as  a  stimulus  to  intellectual  and  moral  growth.  They  hâve  a 
direct  bearing  on  those  éléments  of  character  which  produce 
sterling  manhood, — which  resuit  in  the  best  type  of  American 
citizenship.  That  one  branch  of  instruction  which  gives  each 
boy  and  girl  a  clear  knowledge  of  their  country's  growth  and 
development,  is  in  itself  a  niighty  force  in  fostering  the  spirit 
of  liberty  among  the  people;  and  shall  not  that  institution 
which  places  the  history  of  the  United  States  in  the  hands  of 
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every  youth  who  will  study  it,  be  buttressed  and  strengthened 
by  ail  the  forces  which  loyal  citizens  can  command  ? 

What  is  the  true  spirit  o£  liberty?  We  will  answer  by  quot- 
ing  the  words  o£  one  of  the  foremost  educators  o£  our  fond, 
Président  Gates,  of  Rutgers  Collège,  who  says  : 

"  Liberty  is  not  the  absence  of  ail  restraint.  It  does  not 
make  ail  things  possible  to  him  who  has  it.  Will  a  man  com- 
plain  of  the  lack  of  liberty  because  he  cannot  fly  ?  He  was 
not  made  to  fly — the  laws  of  his  own  being  restrain  him.  Lib- 
erty is  consistent,  then,  with  laws  that  are  fixed  and  inflexible. 
Such  fondamental  laws  of  one'i  being  we  sometimes  call  the 
4  constitution  of  man.'  As  personal  freedom  is  possible  while 
the  laws  of  one's  being,  of  one's  constitution  hold  full  sway,  so 
political  freedom  does  not  demand  the  abrogation  of  law.  Lib- 
erty is  not  to  be  attained  by  rendering  governments  powerless. 
It  is  only  the  savage,  the  utter  barbarian,  who  looks  at  the 
laws  which  maintain  civilized  society  as  trenching  on  liberty. 
Nay,  further,  liberty  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  maintained, 
save  by  obédience  to  law.  The  free  state  is  the  state  where 
liberty  has  become  institutional,  where  restraints  upon  wrong 
and  unjust  actions  are  steady  and  constant,  in  law,  in  custom 
a?^  "*  Puklic  opinion.  Is  not  the  free  man  he  who  voluntarily 
yields  intelligent  obédience  to  righteous  laws?  In  the  State 
where  ideally  perfect  liberty  should  prevail,  there  would  be  no 
disappearance  of  law  and  no  suspension  of  law.  Physical  laws 
will  hold  good.  Liberty  does  not  mean  superiority  to  the  law 
of  gravitation.  The  laws  of  hygiène  will  hold  good.  Can  a 
majority  vote  make  bad  drainage  healthful?  Will  a  plébiscite 
banish  choiera  or  yellow  fever,  or  préserve  from  the  ravages  of 
small-pox,  however  free  the  state,  those  ignorant  people  who 
vote  to  hâve  no  vaccination  ?  Moral  laws,  too,  will  hold  good 
— must  hold  good  in  the  ideally  free  State.  God  is  not  mocked, 
no  matter  what  may  be  the  majority  for  evil  î  Justice  and 
righteousness  are  the  constitutional  limitations  of  the  rights  of 
the  majority,  as  certainly  as  are  the  physical  laws  which  pre- 
yent  men  from  flying.  Men  never  had  the  right  to  do  deeds  of 
injustice  or  immoraliiy.  The  individual  and  the  majority  are 
alike  restrained  by  moral  laws.  However  free  the  State,  how- 
ever popular  the  form  of  government,  the  majority  has  a  right 
to  do  what  it  pleases  only  when  it  pleases  to  do  what  is  right  !  " 

The  teaehing  and  influence  that  corne  from  our  public  schools 
are  helping  the  youth  of  our  land  to  interpret  liberty  in  the 
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light  of  such  sound  principles  as  are  hère  set  forth.  When 
this  high  idéal  of  liberty  is  attained,  we  need  hâve  no  f ear  from 
tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  or  anarchy  on  the  other.  Only  by 
the  universal  diffusion  of  knowledge,  such  as  flows  from  the 
public  school,  can  we  hope  to  educate  the  people  into  the  true 
spirit  of  liberty,  and  inspire  them  to  maintain  this  priœless 
boon  which  has  been  purchased  at  such  a  tremendous  cost. 

Fourth,  because  it  makes  éducation  a  matter  of  public  and 
universal  concern.  While  the  influence  of  the  public  school 
upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  healthf ul  beyond  estimate,  yet 
the  reflex  influence  upon  the  public  at  large  is  still  greater. 
The  very  faot  that  the  State  is  engaged  in  educating  its  own 
«hildren,  lends  added  interest  to  the  whole  subject  of  éducation. 
Eaoh  citizen  becomes  an  active  participant  in  the  work,  and 
learns  to  f  eel  that  the  matter  is  to  him  of  vital  concern.  Corn- 
paratively  few,  except  those  who  hâve  children  to  educate,  be- 
come  deeply  interested  in  private  or  local  institutions  of  learn- 
ing.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  their  constituency  will  be  lim- 
ited  to  certain  interested  persons  and  classes.  They  appeal 
largely  to  those  who  are  to  dérive  some  immédiate  benefit  from 
them,  or  those  who  become  interested  in  them  from  personal 
considérations.  But  the  public  schools  enlist  the  interest  and 
co-operation  of  ail.  As  ail  hâve  equal  part  in  the  burdens 
which  her  maintenance  imposes,  so  ail  hâve  equal  share  in  the 
benefits  which  they  conf er.  Men  who  hâve  no  children  of  their 
own  to  educate  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  public  school  ; 
they  therefore  become  interested  in  its  work,  and  learn  to  real- 
ize  that  the  éducation  which  their  neighbors'  children  are  en- 
abled  to  reçoive  thereby,  is  a  direct  advantage  to  themselves. 
The  tendency  is  to  make  éducation  a  matter  of  public  concern, 
— taking  it  out  of  raerely  private  and  local  connections,  and 
Jacing  it  upon  a  broad  and  libéral  basis. 

The  parochial  school  System,  aside  from  the  religious  ques- 
tions involved,  is  narrow  in  its  conception,  exclusive  in  its 
opération,  and  partial  in  its  influence.  As  a  substitute  for  the 
public  school,  it  is  a  dismal  failure  ;  and  some  of  the  most  in- 
telligent Catholics  in  this  country  are  sadly  realizing  this  f  act. 
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The  whole  idea  is  ont  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  âge. 
In  its  influence  and  tendency  it  runs  counter  to  the  genius  of 
American  institutions.  It  stands  directly  opposed  to  that 
broad,  free,  above-board  manner  of  dealing,  whioh  is  the  prid» 
and  the  glory  of  a  Uberty-loving  people  like  our  own.  The 
entdre  System,  by  whomsoever  upheld,  onght  to  be  out4awed  in 
every  state  in  the  Union,  and  relegated  to  the  lands  of  politi- 
cal  narrowness,  social  inequality,  and  religions  intolérance, 
from  which  it  sprnng. 

Fifth,  because  the  public  school  stands  upon  the  prinoiple  of 
entdre  séparation  of  church  and  state.  The  fonndations  of  the 
United  States  government  were  laid  upon  this  broad  corner- 
stone.  The  suooess  of  this  form  of  government  thus  far  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  maintenance  of  this  fundamental  prin- 
oiple. That  this  same  foundation  may  continue  unmolested  in 
the  years  to  eome,  it  is  neoessary  that  the  children  and  youth 
of  each  succeeding  génération  shall  hâve  the  true  American 
spirit  instilled  into  them  ;  and  in  no  other  way  can  this  be 
done  so  surely  and  effectively  as  in  the  public  school.  It  would 
be  a  signifieant  and  inspiring  sight  could  we  see  the  "  stars  and 
stripes  "  floating  over  every  public  school  building  in  our  land. 
It  would  be  like  saying  to  ail  who  are  attempting  to  introduce 
non- American  ideas  into  our  educational  System,  "  hands  off.'r 
It  would  stand  as  a  perpétuai  warning  to  ail  ecclesiastical 
powers  at  Rome  or  elsewhere — not  to  attempt  the  control  of 
our  schools  in  the  interests  of  any  church  in  Christendom. 

So  far  as  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  their  children 
are  concerned,  under  proper  auspices,  we  hâve  no  oontroversy 
with  our  Roman  Catholic  friends.  They  hâve  the  same  rights 
and  privilèges  in  this  country,  <iS  a  religious  body,  as  ail  others, 
and  no  more.  Whatever  they  see  fit  to  teach  in  church,  Sun- 
day-school,  or  home,  they  hâve  full  liberty  to  do,  and  no  one 
can  lawfully  interfère  with  them.  In  this  respect  they  stand 
on  an  equal  footing  with  ail  other  religious  bodies.  But  it  is 
a  notorious  fact  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  this  privilège. 
Among  ail  the  religious  sects  in  this  country,  this  is  the  only 
one  that  attempts  to  dictate  in  regard  to  our  civil  institutions. 
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It  »  the  only  ehurch  that  is  trying  to  re*eetablish  in  this  coun- 
try a  union  of  ehurch  and  state.  And  so  we  are  brought  into 
«fcrect  oonfliot  with  this  ebnroh  in  del ending  our  publio  school 
System.  Il  is  pertinent  to  ask  why  this  partioular  religions 
body  it  the  open  and  ayowed  enemy  of  our  public  schools  t 
The  answer  is  easy  to  fincL  It  is  beeause  that  ehurch  is 
founded  on  the  old  idea  that  the  ehurch  and  the  state  are  one- 
and  furthermore,  that  the  ehurch  is  the  primary  and  controlling 
power.  The  Roman  Catholic  theory  is  that  ail  teaching  and 
instruction — both  secular  and  religions — shall  be  given  by  the 
ehurch  ;  that  is,  the  priesthood.  With  them  secular  and  civil 
affaira  are  as  much  a  part  of  their  System  of  éducation  as  the 
moral  and  religions.  The  ehurch  in  this  country  dérives  ail  its 
authority  from  Rome.  Its  seat  of  power  is  not  in  the  United 
States,  nor  in  any  other  English-speaking  country.  The  source 
from  which  it  dérives  ail  its  instructions  is  as  non- American  as 
anything  that  eau  be  imagined.  The  man  who  is  its  infallible 
head  cares  nothing  for  American  institutions,  only  as  he  can 
make  them  subservient  to  the  welf are  of  the  ehurch  which  he 
controls.  His  word  is  absolute  authority  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  entire  body.  From  it  there  is  no  appeal  ; 
and  if  the  fiât  which  goes  forth  from  the  Vatican  chances  to  be 
in  opposition  to  the  civil  laws  and  government  under  which 
any  of  his  subjects  are  living,  that  is  to  be  obeyed  at  ail  haz~ 
ards,  regardless  of  the  secular  and  civil  laws  of  the  land. 

Now,  in  view  of  thèse  faots,  what  could  we  expeet  would  be 
the  attitude  of  this  ehurch  toward  our  public  school  System  t 
How  can  the  priesthood  logically  do  anything  else  but  oppose 
it?  Yea,  how  can  they  maintain  their  position  and  be  loyal  to 
the  Pope,  and  do  anything  else  ?  Say  what  we  will  to  the  con- 
traiy,  there  is  an  irreconcilable  conflict  between  our  public 
school  System  and  the  Roman  Catholic  ehurch.  However 
much  some  of  our  good  friends  of  that  ehurch  may  wish  it  oth- 
erwise,  there  is  no  denying  thèse  plain  facts.  Protest  as  much 
as  they  please  against  it,  the  solemn  truth  stares  them  in  the 
face,  that  the  paroehial  school  is  a  natural  outoome  of  the  doc- 
trines of  their  ehurch.     And  it  does  not  seem  plain  to  us  how 
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an  honest  Catholic  can  oppose  the  p'arochiai  school  and  still 
stand  loyal  to  hîs  church. 

But  leaving  ail  such  matters  to  the  consciences  and  judg- 
ment  of  those  most  nearly  ooncerned,  we  désire  to  re-affirm 
what  we  hâve  already  so  strongly  urged,  viz.:  that  the  destiny 
of  American  institutions,  and  the  destiny  of  our  public  school 
System  are  linked  together  by  an  indissoluble  bond.  The  des- 
truction of  one  means  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  other. 
They  spring  from  the  same  root  ;  they  grow  in  the  same  soil  ; 
they  are  nourished  by  the  same  éléments  and  forces,  and  there- 
fore  are  "  one  and  inséparable."  Says  Félix  Adler  in  the  Oc- 
tober  "  Century  :  " 

"  What  strikes  every  one  on  considering  the  American  com- 
mon  school,  is  its  inclusiveness.  The  multitude  pour  through 
its  portais  ;  ail  citizens  are  alike  invited  to  share  its  benefits  ; 
it  is  plainly  the  fruit  of  institutions  based  on  the  assumption 
that  ail  men  are  equally  entitled  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness." 

It  is  impossible  to  place  too  strong  an  emphasis  on  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  our  public  school  System,  and  preserv- 
ing  it  against  the  encroachments  of  its  enemies,  from  whatever 
quarter  they  may  arise.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  loyal  American 
citizen  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  every  saf eguard  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  certainly  our  expérience  has  shown  that  no  élément  of 
our  national  life  is  more  essential  than  the  public  school.  If 
we  are  to  hâve  a  free  and  independent  state  in  the  future, 
we  must  not  commit  political  and  social  suicide,  by  cutting  off 
the  very  source  of  supply  from  which  a  true  commonwealth  is 
built  up.  As  the  Boston  "  Committee  of  ône  Hundred  "  has 
well  stated  it  : 

44  What  is  the  state  ?  A  branch  or  servant  of  the  church  ? 
No.  It  is  a  living  organisai,  independent  and  complète  in  it- 
self,  with  God-given  life,  as  much  so  as  is  the  church  or  the 
individual.  And  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  state  to  see 
that  ail  proper  means  are  taken  to  préserve  and  perpetuate  its 
life,  as  much  as  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  individual  thus 
to  préserve  his  life.     If  the  state  neglects  to  do  this,  it  fails  to 
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fulfil  its  mission  and  the  divine  purpose  concerning  it,  and  de- 
serves  to  die.  It  becomes,  therefore,  the  solemn  and  imperar 
tive  duty  of  the  state  to  see  that  every  child  within  its  bounds 
receives  an  éducation  that  will  fit  it  to  become  a  useful  member 
of  the  state  itself .  ...  If  America  is  to  be  perpetuated 
as  a  nation  of  free  men  and  f ree  institutions,  then  she  must  her- 
self  see  that  the  éducation  fitting  for  good  citizenshiç  is  given 
to  the  youth  in  her  own  schools,  free  f rom  ail  sectarian  inter- 
férence and  control,  or  in  schools  subject  to  state  inspection 
and  supervision." 

What  the  spinal  column  is  to  t  he  human  organism,  the  pub- 
lic school  is  to  the  State.  Not  only  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment  of  the  body,  but  its  very  lif  e  dépends  upon  this  conserva- 
tor  of  vital  force.  Whatever  interfères  with  its  healthy  action, 
disturbs  its  natural  fonctions,  or  depletes  its  énergies,  is  strik- 
ing  at  the  vulnérable  point  in  our  national  life.  Because  of  the 
social  advantages  it  affords  to  ail  classes  of  our  children 
and  youth  ;  because  of  the  aid  it  furnishes  in  training  loyal 
citizens  ;  because  of  the  true  spirit  of  liberty  it  f  osters  ;  because 
of  the  public  and  universal  interest  it  awakens  in  éducation,  and 
because  it  stands  committed  to  the  entire  séparation  of  church 
and  state,  and  therefore  for  ail  thèse  reasons  because  an  essen- 
tial  f  actor  in  the  success  of  American  institutions,  the  public 
school  should  be  maintained,  at  whatever  cost.  Without  it, 
our  nation  can  hâve  no  worthy  or  désirable  future  ;  but  with  it, 
ail  things  possible  to  a  free  and  enlightened  people  are  subject 
to  our  command.  S.  P.  Smith. 


Article  VIII. 


The  Abyss,  or  Chaos^  of  the  Ancient  Cosmogonies.1 

PABT  I. 

In  the  most  ancient  Systems  of  cosmogony,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Mosaic,  the  chaos,  so-termed,  or  the  primordial 
océan,  was  conceived  as  the  absolute  First-Principle  ;  as  the 

1  Thfc  valnable  paper,  which  for  oonrenienoe  is  diyided,  the  second  Part  to  ap- 
pear  in  April,  is  sent  to  the  Quabteblt  by  the  widow  of  the  author.— Editob. 
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Ground  of  ail  existence  ;  as  the  Primai  Deity.  It  was  from 
thèse  primeval  waters  that  the  heaven  and  earth  were  believed 
to  hâve  been  f ormed.  In  the  créative  process,  the  first  act  was 
the  séparation  of  chaos  into  two  portions,  the  heaven  being 
formed  from  one,  the  earth  from  the  other.  Bnt  the  création 
was  also,  in  some  sensé,  a  génération  ;  hence  this  fountain  of 
ail  birth,  and  the  primordial  abyss,  was  naturally  conceived  as 
an  androgynous  Divinity,  resuming  in  himself  both  the  maie 
and  the  female  principles.  On  the  séparation  of  chaos,  thèse 
two  principles  became  in  a  measure  distinct,  the  maie  principle 
being  identified  with  the  heavens  and  the  female  with  the  earth. 
The  two  then  constituted  the  primitive  couple,  the  Heaven- 
f ather  and  the  Earth-mother  ;  from  whose  union  the  birth  of 
the  world  and  of  man  took  place.  It  appears  to  bave  been  an 
exception,  however,  in  the  Egyptian  cosmogony,  that  the  earth 
was  considered  as  maie,  and  the  heaven  as  female  ;  but  of  this 
again. 

The  foregoing  statements  might  be  abundantly  verified  by 
the  authorities  among  whom,  in  fact,  they  are  usually  held  as 
the  ground  ideas  of  the  ancient  cosmogonies,  always  exoepting 
the  Mosaic.  Now  while  thèse  notions  are  sufficiently  correct, 
they  are  still  somewhat  vague,  as  respects  especially  the  nature 
of  the  Primai  Deity,  identified  with  the  original  chaos,  with 
référence  to  whom  in  other  respects,  very  erroneous  ideas  hâve 
usually  prevailed  among  modem  authors.  That  in  which  thèse 
authors  are  most  fundamentally  at  f ault,  as  regards  this  chaos, 
the  conceived  First-Principle  of  the  ancient  Systems,  is  the  sup- 
position of  its  exclusively  materialistic  nature.  It  is  true  that, 
in  thèse  cosmogonies,  matter  was  held  to  be  uncreated,  to  be 
eternal  ;  but  such  also  was  mind  or  spirit.  Thus,  the  eternity 
of  mind  and  matter,  thèse  existing  in  perpétuai  union,  was  an 
idea  f undamental  in  the  conception  of  the  primai  chaos,  from 
which  the  Ail  had  its  birth.  The  chief  différences,  in  fact,  be- 
tween  the  chaos  of  the  heathen  cosmogonies  and  that  of  the 
Mosaic  Systems  as  usually  interpreted,  consist  in  the  f acts  :  lst. 
That  writers  hâve  abstracted  from  the  tehom,  or  abyss  of  Gen- 
esis,  the  mind  or  spirit  which  the  Pagans  conceived  as  eternally 
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united  whh  the  material,  watery  ekment.  2ncL  This  mind 
or  spirit  lu»  been  then  assumed  as  alone  etenial,  and  as  ereat- 
ing  ex  nikilo,  the  material  substances  whioh  the  Pagans  re- 
garded  as  also  eternal.  8d.  Thèse  writers,  finally,  having 
abstracted  from  the  chaos  of  Qenesis,  ail  spiritual  and  intelli- 
gent attributes,  hâve  then  attributed  them  to  the  Pagan  Systems, 
thus  oonverting  them  into  the  grossest  materialism  and  athe- 
ism.  Of  course,  thèse  being  the  faots,  nothing  could  be  more 
fatal  to  a  correct  appréhension  of  the  heathen  cosmogonies,  nor 
more  unjust  to  the  ancient  sages  who  promulgated  them. 
There  are  other  important  particulars,  in  which  the  chaos  of 
Pagan  Systems  has  been  greatly  misconceived  ;  and  hence  the 
necessity,  in  the  interest  of  science,  of  a  critdcal  investigation 
of  the  abondant  materials,  which  modem  rosearch  has  now 
placed  at  our  command,  bearing  directly  upon  this  subject. 
Such  an  investigation  is  ail  the  more  important,  since  the  more 
ancient  cosmogonies  constituted  the  basis  of  their  respective 
théogonies.  Not  only  this,  the  facts  developed  in  the  course  of 
our  researches  will  tend  powerf ully  to  demonstrate  the  exist- 
ence in  the  most  primitive  times,  of  high  and  noble  ideas, 
which  could  hâve  been  the  product  only  of  an  advanced  civili- 
sation and  culture,  instead  of  a  state  of  ignorance  and  savag- 
ism.  To  accomplish  thèse  results  will  require  the  space  of  two 
or  three  articles,  of  which  the  présent  will  constitute  the  first 
of  the  séries.  With  thèse  remarks,  we  proceed  directly  with 
the  subject  proposed. 

The  Egyptian  cosmogony,  considering  its  great  antiquity, 
its  prof ound  and  elaborate  character,  as  well  as  the  influence  it 
must  hâve  exerted  in  the  formation  of  later  Systems,  naturally 
demands  our  first  attention  ;  although,  as  will  be  understood, 
the  investigation  limite  itself  to  the  Egyptian  doctrine  of  the 
primai  chaos.     We  shall  find  that  this  chaos  was  regarded  : 

1.  As  an  androgynous  Divinity  ;  or  as  the  resumption  in 
one  of  the  maie  principle  Nu,  and  the  female  principle  Nu-t, 
the  last  being  only  the  féminine  form  of  the  maie  élément. 

2.  While  the  maie  principle,  otherwise  called  Seb,  repré- 
senta the  material  élément,  the  female  principle  was  actually 
a  personification  qf  vrisdom,  and  thus  of  the  spiritual  élément. 
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3.  The  conceived  location  of  the  primordial  abyss  or  chaos 
was  not,  originally,  upon  the  earth,  but  in  the  heaven  ;  it  being 
regarded  as  the  celestial  océan,  and  iden  ified  with  the  sky. 

Keeping  thèse  three  points  distinctly  in  mind,  it  will  be 
f ound  that  they  are  f  ully  substantiated,  by  the  extracts  from 
distinguished  Egyptologists  which  follow.  Bespecting  the 
Egyptian  notions  of  the  origin  of  things,  M.  Mariette-Bey  ob- 
serves : — 

u  Anterior  to  ail  that  exists  is  Nvrt,  the  biblical  abyss  ;  be- 
low  Nu-t  is  placed  Chnuphis,  the  divine  breath,  he  who  fabri- 
cates  himself  the  mother  generatrix  of  the  gods  ;  Seb  (or  Nu) 
is  the  material  with  the  germs  of  life,  which  she  hides  in  her 
bosom  ;  while  in  the  celestial  spaces,  from  the  sides  of  Nu-t, 
issues  the  good  Ra,  the  Sun-god  ;  and  with  him  commences  the 
IAght  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Life  of  Man.  Osiris,  finally,  more 
ancient  than  Ma  himself,  is  the  nocturnal  Sun  "  (Sun  of  the 
primordial  night).2 

In  this  extract,  Nu-t  appears  as  First  principle,  anterior  to 
ail  that  exists  ;  and  she  is  identified  with  the  chaos  of  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony.  At  the  same  time  she  must  be  assimilated 
to  the  sky,  for  it  is  "  in  the  celestial  spaces,  from  the  sides  of 
Nvrt"  that  Ra,  the  Sun-god,  is  born  ;  that  is  to  say,  he  rises 
in  the  Eastern  horizon.  Seb,  the  husband  of  Nu4,  and  one 
with  Nu,  represents  the  material,  in  which  are  the  germs  of 
life.  Ordinarily,  Seb  is  put  for  the  earth,  but  as  Mariette  re- 
marks again  ;  "  He  is  taken  also  for  the  chaotic  material  ;  and 
then  he  is  the  husband  of  Nu-t,  the  biblical  abyss."8  That 
the  heaven,  with  which  Nu-t  was  assimilated,  was  re- 
garded as  a  celestial  sea,  is  proved  by  many  passages.  For 
example,  one  ref erring  to  Osiris  ;  "  Thy  transformations  are 
equal  to  those  of  the  celestial  océan."4  So  M.  E.  de  Rougé  re- 
marks :  "  The  celestial  personage  who  represents  the  earth,  the 
cosmical  god  par  excellence  is  Seb,  f  ather  of  Osiris.  His  wif  e, 
Nu-t,  is  no  other  than  the  celestial  vault."6  In  this  and  the 
preceding  extract,  the  heaven  is  characterized  alternately  as 
the  celestial  vault  and  the  celestial  océan  ;   in  both  cases  iden- 

3  Musée  de  Boulag,  etc.,  pp.  20,  21.     *  Ibid,  p.  85. 

'  Ibid,  p.  139.  5  Noms  Efeyptieaos  des  Planètes,  p.  21. 
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tified  with  Nu-t.  Directly  to  our  purpose,  also,  is  the  state- 
ment  of  M.  Eng.  Leffébure  :  u  The  Sun,  in  the  Egyptian  The- 
ogony,  is  born  of  the  goddess  Nu-t,  the  celestial  waters  ;  the 
same  as  with  the  Greeks,  he  issues  from  Oceanus."6  To  the 
8ame  effect  is  the  language  of  Dr.  R.  Lepsius  : 

44  The  group  Nun  (or  Nu),  of  which  I  hâve  already  exten- 
sively  treated,  and  which,  in  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies,  de- 
noted  the  simple  élément  water,  signified  originally  the  watery 
chaos*  and  in  the  Coptic  the  term  Nun  corresponds  to  the 
Greek  âfivaooç,  in  the  aceount  of  the  création.  Out  of  Nun, 
or  the  chaos,  originated  the  god  Ra"1 

The  connection  of  Nun  with  the  biblical  abyss,  already  as- 
serted  by  Mariette,  is  hère  confirmed  by  Lepsius.  For  the 
birth  of  Ra,  the  Sun-god,  from  Nun,  identifies  this  personage 
with  Nu-t,  the  celestial  océan,  from  whom  the  solar  deity  takes 
his  origin,  according  to  both  Leffébure  and  Mariette.  Again, 
M.  J.  de  Bougé  remarks,  relative  to  the  celestial  space  :  "  This 
space  was  supposed  to  be  liquid  :  it  became  then  the  abyss,  the 
Egyptian  Nun  ;  and  it  was  considered  maie  and  female."8  The 
same  authority  gives  the  names  of  the  elementary  deities  in 
pairs,  as  follows:  lst.  Amen  and  Amens,  the  mystery.  2d. 
Nu  and  Nu-t,  the  celestial  abyss,  the  primordial  sea,  the  urstoff 
of  the  Germans."9  The  identification  of  Nu  and  Nu-t,  as  one 
androgynous  Divinity,  and  with  the  celestial  vault,  regarded  as 
the  primordial  océan,  is  most  explicitly  stated  in  the  two  ex- 
tracts from  J.  de  Rougé.  We  see  hère,  also,  that  Seb,  as  hus- 
band  of  Nu-t,  was  not  put  for  the  earth,  as  usual,  but  was  one 
with  Nu,  who,  with  Nu4,  represented  the  celestial  océan.  But 
more  detailed  and  formai,  respecting  the  Primai  Deity  of  the 
Egyptians,  is  the  subjoined  passage  from  M.  G.  Maspero  : 

"  At  the  commencement  was  Nu,  the  primordial  océan,  in 
the  profound  and  infinité  depths  of  which  floated  confusedly 
the  germs  of  things.  From  ail  eternity  God  engendered  and 
gave  birth  to  himself,  in  the  bosom  of  this  liquid  mass,  yet 
whhout  form  or  usage.  This  God  of  the  Egyptians  was  One 
Sole  Being,  perf  ect,  endowed  with  a  science  and  with  a  certain 

*  Le  Myth  Onzien.    Pt.  1,  pp.  60,  61.  7  Gotter  des  yier  Eléments,  p.  1 06. 

•  Mêlantes  D'Aieh  Egypt  et  Assyr.  T.  i.  Fmsc  2.  p.  71.  •  Ibid.    Pase3,  p.  102. 
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intelligence,  incompréhensible,  in  the  respect  that  one  is  n*t 
able  to  say  in  what  he  is  incompréhensible.  He  is  the  Sole 
One,  who  fives  in  substance  ;  the  sole  generator  in  heaven  and 
upon  the  earth,  who  is  not  engendered  nimself  ;  the  Father  of 
f  athers  and  the  Mother  of  mothers."  *° 

The  absolnte  eternity  of  mind  and  matter,  as  the  one  androg- 
ynous  Divininy,  and  as  the  primordial  abyss,  is  hère  set  forth 
as  the  First-principle.  The  f  oregoing  statement  seems  care* 
fully  considered,  and  it  may  be  thus  adopted  as  a  critical  expo- 
sition of  Egyptian  doctrines,  by  one  of  the  most  distingoished 
of  récent  Egyptologists.  But  to  confirm  M.  Maspero's  state- 
ments,  especially  as  regards  the  attributes  of  mind  or  intelli- 
gence, we  quote  now  from  M.  Ed.  Naville,  who  has  the  follow- 
ing  relative  to  Seb  and  Nu-t  : 

"  Nu-t,  the  superior  heaven,  is,  then,  for  the  Egyptians,  the 
personification  of  wisdom,  or  at  least  of  intelligence  ;  and  this 
notion  was  subsequently  maintained,  becausé  we  find  it  in  the 
Book  of  Hemes  thus  expressed:  4The  intelligible  essence 
directs  the  heaven,  the  heaven  directs  the  gods.'  Seb  and  Nu-t 
the  maie  and  female  principles,  are  given  as  the  parents  of 
nearly  ail  the  gods."  "  Nu-t  représente  the  female  generative 
principle  ;  she  is  the  most  ancient  Mother  in  the  order  of  the 
gods,  just  as  Seb  (or  Nu)  is  the  most  ancient  Father  ;  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  very  évident  that  she  is  the  heaven,  as  proved 
by  numerous  astronomical  bas-reliefs  of  the  tombs  and  temples. 
If  the  Egyptians  had  already  attributed  wisdom  to  her,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  Greeks  called  her  Athena."  u 

Thus  the  union  of  mind  and  matter  in  the  conception  of  the 
Primai  Deity,  identified  with  the  celestial  space,  regarded  as 
the  original  watery  chaos,  is  hère  again  affirmed  in  the  most 
explicit  terms  ;  and  it  may  be  considered,  theref ore,  as  f  unda- 
mental  in  the  Egyptian  cosmogony.  We  conclude  thèse  ex- 
tracts now,  in  the  language  of  M.  Eng  Grébaut  : 

44  In  this  primordial  character,  Neith^  or  NvA  is  the  fémi- 
nine f orm  of  Nu,  and  the  abyss,  the  father  of  the  gods.  Bef ore 
his  issue  from  the  primordial  waters,  under  the  f  orm  of  the  Sun, 
God  conf ounded  nimself  with  space,  where  he  reposed.     This 

10  Historié  ancienne,  p.  27.       11  La  Litanie  du  Soleil,  pp.  86,  37.    Notes. 
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space,  from  whence  proceed  ail  the  divine  manifestations,  is  the 
father  or  mother  of  the  gods,  Nu  or  Nu-t."  n 

The  foregoing  extracts,  from  distinguished  Egyptologista, 
will  be  deemed  abundant  proof  of  the  three  points  of  Egyptian 
doctrine,  already  formulated.  The  primordial  abyss  or  océan 
was  conoeived  :  lst.  As  an  androgynous  Divinity,  the  First- 
principle  of  things.  2d.  It  was  regarded  as  the  eternal  union 
in  one  of  mind  and  matter  ;  wisdom  being  personified  by  the 
female  principle,  or  the  goddess  Nu-t,  8d.  The  conoeived  lo- 
cation of  this  primeval  océan  was  in  the  heaven  ;  it  being  iden- 
tified  with  the  celestial  spaces  or  the  sky. 

In  view  of  thèse  facts  so  well  established,  the  essentially  er- 
roneous  nature  of  the  ideas  often  put  forth  by  writers,  relative 
to  the  chaos  of  the  ancient  cosmogonies,  will  be  readily  recog- 
nized.  The  gross  materialism  usually  attributed  to  thèse  Sys- 
tems, so  far  at  least  as  concerna  the  Egyptian  doctrines,  wiH 
be  seen  to  be  wholly  a  misconception,  involving  a  great  injus- 
tice to  the  ancient  sages  of  the  Nile  valley. 

But  next  to  the  Egyptian  cosmognomy,  in  respect  to  its  an- 
tiquity,  if  not  fully  equal  to  it,  was  that  of  the  Babylonians, 
which  we  proceed  now  to  consider,  with  spécial  référence  to  the 
doctrines  concerning  the  chaos.  Our  first  appeal  for  informa- 
tion will  be  to  the  cuneiform  texte,  which  abound  with  référ- 
ences to  this  particular  subject.  A  notable  instance  of  such 
Tef erences  occurs,  in  the  first  fragment  of  the  "  Création  Tab- 
lets,"  disoovered  by  Mr.  Geo.  Smith.  As  rendered  by  him, 
this  text  opens  as  follows: 

**  When  abore,  were  not  raieed  the  hearenfl  ; 
And  below  on  earth,  a  planet  had  not  grown  np  ; 
The  Abyn  alao  had  not  brokea  open  their  boondariet  ; 
Tbe  CÀaoê  (or  water)  Tiarnat  (the  aea)  was  the  prodndng  mother  of  ail  of  them."  » 

The  term  "Abyss  "  in  the  third  Une  above,  has  in  the  origi- 
nal the  Aocadian  zu-ab,  properly  read  ab-zu^  from  which  comas 
the  Assyrian  Ap-*u.     The  notions  attached  to  this  word  will 
be  found  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  Egyptians,  ooncern 
tt  Mélangea  D'Areh  Egypt,  et  Aasyr.  T.  i.  Paso.  2  p.  262. 
tt  Chaldaeun  Generis,  p.  62. 
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ing  Nu  and  Nu-t,  representing  the  primordial  sea.  The  term 
44  Chaos  "  in  the  fourth  Une,  has  the  Assyrian  mummu  in  the 
original,  and  it  corresponds  to  the  Tehom  of  the  Mosaio  ac- 
count  of  création.  Mr.  Smith's  version  of  the  whole  passage, 
as  it  was  the  first  ever  attempted,  présents  some  defects  ;  and 
it  has  been  much  improved  by  later  hands.  We  give  hère  the 
Assyrian  Text,  f ollowed  by  a  version  based  on  those  by  Talbot, 
Boscawen,  Lenormant,  and  others: 

**  Enuma  disk  la  nabu  tarnarua  ; 

Siplish  ina  KUa  $uma  la  zaknat  ; 

Zu-ab-ma  la  patu  zarusun  : 

Mummu  tUallat  muallidat  gimri-tnn. 
When  aboyé,  the  hcaven  was  net  proclaimed, 
And  below  on  earth,  its  naine  was  not  spokeo  ; 
And  the  Abyss,  fheir  Father,  was  not  opened  ; 
The  Chaos  Tisallat,  was  their  prodneing  mother." 

As  M.  Lenormant  observes,  following  the  opinion  of  M» 
Oppert,  the  term  zaru,  in  the  third  line  of  the  Text,  involves 
the  notion  of  maie  génération^  hence  that  of  Father,  applied  to 
the  ap-su,  or  the  abyss.  At  the  same  time  the  word  muallidaty 
in  the  fourth  line,  involves  the  uotion  oi/emale  génération,  ap- 
plied to  mummu  Tisallat^  or  the  u  Chaos  Tisallat,"  considered 
as  the  all-producing  mother." u  Thus  the  maie  and  female 
principles,  to  be  compared  to  Nu  and  Nu-t  in  the  Egyptian 
oosmogony,  are  brought  into  distinct  view,  in  the  Babyloniaa 
conception  of  the  primai  chaos.  But  it  is  necessary  to  dévote 
hère  a  more  particular  study  of  the  nature  of  the  ap-su,  on  the 
abyss  of  the  inscriptions. 

Until  recently,  Assyriologists  were  accustomed  to  regard  the 
ap-su  as  something  wholly  materialistic  in  its  character,  like 
the  Greek  Oceanus.  But  Mr.  Boscawen  has  shown  that  this 
view  is  quite  erroneous.  His  analysis  of  the  ideas  involved  in 
the  term  is  the  following  : 

44  Ap-su  or  Ab-Hu  is  a  Semitic  form  of  the  Accadian  group 
Zu-ab.  .  .  .  The  first  élément  of  this  word,  therefore,  is 
zu,  which  is  an  idiograph  explained  by  the  Assyrian  idu, 
4  knowledge  ;  '  and  the  second  élément,  ai,  is  explained  by 
Kab4u,  '  deep  ;  '  it  is  also  applied  to  house,  in  the  sensé  of 
14  See  the  Acaderay,  London,  Jnly  19, 1878,  p.  14. 
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'hoDow  place.'  Hence  tjie  whole  group  zu-ab  means  'deep 
knewledge,'  or  4  wisdom.'  The  conception  of  this  ab-su  was 
that  of  an  essence  which  was  wisdom."  M 

Dr.  Deleitzsch,  also  attaches  to  the  terni  apsu  the  sensé  of 
"  The  honse  of  wisdom,"  or  :  "  The  seatof  unfathomable  knowl- 
edge."16  Bat  involved  in  the  apsu  was  also  the  material, 
watery  élément.  The  proof  s  of  this  are  very  abundant.  For 
instance,  in  the  "  Déluge  Tablets  "  (Col.  1, 1.  27),  the  ship  of 
Khasis-atra,  the  Babylonian  Noah,  is  said  to  be  launched  upon 
the  apsu,  a  proof  that  in  the  conception  of  the  abyss,  a 
watery  élément  was  united  to  that  of  deep  wisdom  or  knowl- 
edge.  The  absolute  union  of  mind  and  matter,  theref ore,  in 
the  Babylonian  notion  of  the  primordial  océan,  àdmits  of  no 
serious  question. 

It  remains  now  to  find  the  original  locality  of  the  abyss  or 
ap-su,  in  order  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
divinities  representing  it.  Among  thèse,  it  seems  that  we  hâve 
preëminently  the  god  Anu  and  his  wife  Anatu. 

44  At  the  head  of  the  Babylonian  mythology,"  says  Mr.  Geo. 
Smith,  "  stands  a  deity  who  was  sometimes  identified  with  the 
heavens,  sometimes  considered  the  ruler  and  god  of  heaven. 
This  deity  is  named  Anu  ;  his  sign  is  the  simple  star,  the  sym- 
bol  of  divinity.  .  .  .  Anu  représente  abstract  divinity,  and 
he  appears  an  original  principle,  perhaps  the  original  principle 
of  nature.  He  represents  the  universe  as  the  upper  and  lower 
régions,  and  when  thèse  were  divided,  the  upper  région,  or 
heaven,  was  called  Anu,  while  the  lower  région,  or  earth,  was 
called  Anatu,  Anatu  being  the  female  principle  as  wife  of  Anu. 
.  .  .  One  of  the  manifestations  of  Anu  was  as  the  two  f orms 
Tiahma  and  Lakamo,  which  probably  correspond  to  the  Greek 
forms  Dache  and  Dachus.  Thèse  forms  are  said  to  hâve 
sprung  ont  of  the  original  chaos." 17 

If  thèse  forms  were  manifestations  of  Anu,  and  if  they  issued 
from  the  original  chaos,  it  follows  that  Anu  himself  was  that 
chaos,  and   as  such  the  original  principle  of  things,  as  Mr- 

*  The  Academy,  Sept.  1,  l878t  p.  219. 

w  ijwyrian  Teseetiike.    2nd.  Auf .  88.  28,  29. 

"  Chaldftûui  Qeneeis,  p.  54. 
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Smith  retnarks.  In  confirmation  of  this,  Prof.  Lenormant 
refers  to  Anu  as  :  "  The  Oceanus  of  the  Greeks,  the  primordial 
chaos,  the  god  Time  and  World  (kronos  and  kosmos)."18 
Lenormant  shows  conclusively,  we  think,  contrary  to  the  opin- 
ion of  some,  that  Anu  was  the  actual  Oceanus  of  Berosus.19 
Such  being  the  case,  he  must  hâve  represented  the  chaos,  prior 
to  the  séparation  of  the  two  principles  into  heaven  and  earth, 
resuming  them  both  as  an  androgynous  divinity  ;  for  it  was 
only  af  ter  this  séparation  of  chaos,  that  Anu  and  Anatu  became 
in  a  measure  distinct,  the  one  being  put  for  the  heaven,  the 
other  for  the  earth.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  very  naine, 
Anu,  signifies  "  the  heaven."20  It  follows  that  the  location  of 
the  chaos,  which  this  god  represented,  was  in  the  heaven,  it 
being  identified,  like  him,  with  the  celestial  space. 

Further  now  respecting  Anatu,  Mr.  Smith  adds  :  "  She  is 
also  the  lady  of  darkness,  the  mother  of  the  god  Hea,  the 
mother  producing  heaven  and  earth,  the  female  Fish-god."*1 
This  description  identifies  Anatu  with  the  Accadian  goddess 
Mia,  of  whom  Lenormant  says,  in  speaking  of  Hea  : 

"  He  is  sometimes  said  to  issue  from  the  goddess  Ria,  whose 
name  signifies  4  the  wave,9  or  more  exactly  *  the  fluid  *  (ria* 4  to 
flow'  ).  Her  habituai  abode  is  in  the  great  réservoir  (suai), 
which,  as  we  hâve  already  said,  surrounds  the  earth  (?).  From 
thence  to  represent  her  under  the  sensible  form  of  a  fish-god 
was  but  a  step,  and  this  was  taken  ;  for  one  of  her  most  habit- 
uai tities  is  *  the  great  fish  of  the  océan.9  (gai  Khanna  zuab), 
or,  the  sublime  fish  (Khan  makK)  "  M 

The  goddess  Ria  is  repeatedly  gi  ven  as  the  mother  of  Hea.  * 
She  is  also  the  "  producing  mother  of  an  i?»,"*  a  group  which 
Mr.  Smith  renders  "  heaven  and  earth  ;  "  but  of  this  hereafter. 
Finally,  she  is  the  female  Fish-god,  a  fact  which  relates  her  to 
Anu,  who  as  Oannes,  must  be  the  maie  Fish-god.  Thèse  data 
clearly  identify  the  goddess  Ria  with  Anatu,  the  wife  of  Anu. 
Not  only  this,  the  ideograph  for  Ria  takes  the  Assyrian  value 
ap-8U)  "the  abyss,"  and  also  of  samu,  "heaven,"96    It  is  cér- 

u  La  Magie,  p.  105.  *  La  Magie,  146. 

u  Fragments  de  Berose,  pp.  248-250.  »  See  2  Rawl.,  Pt.  54,  3  Obos.,  1. 17. 

*>  See  Lenormant,  Etudes  Syllob,  Coneif.,  p.  13.       *  See  Ibid,  1. 18, 

»  Ohald.  Genesis,  p.  55.       *  8ayer.  Elément.  Assyr.  Qram.  Syllab.,  No*  476. 
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tam,  then,  that  Ria  représentée!  the  abyss,  its  location  being 
apparently  in  the  heaven.  Or,  if  there  be  any  doubt  on  this 
last  point,  it  is  removed  by  a  bilingual  phrase,  where  the 
Aocadian  An,  "  heavenV'  is  first  equated  to  Anu^  and  then  to 
Anatole  the  wife  of  Ann,  whom  we  identify  with  Ria.  *  It 
appears  that  this  goddess,  therefore,  whether  as  Ria  or  Anatu, 
was  originally.  as  wife  of  Anu,  assimilated  to  the  heaven,  and 
as  such  was  the  female  form  of  the  Chaos.  On  the  séparation 
of  Chaos  into  heaven  and  earth,  the  maie  and  female  forms  be- 
coming  distinct,  Anu  was  put  for  the  heaven,  and  Anatu  for 
the  earth.  Henee,  in  the  third  line  of  the  tablet  just  cited,  Au 
x  K%8,  u  heaven  x  earth,"is  equated  to  both  Anu  and  Anatu. 
Thus,  ail  goes  to  show  that,  in  the  Babylonian  conception  of 
the  chaos,  its  original  location  was  in  the  heaven,  it  being  iden- 
tified  with  the  celestial  space.  We  completed  hère,  therefore, 
the  three  points  previously  shown  as  f  undamental  in  the  Egyp- 
tian  doctrine  of  the  chaos.  It  was  conceived  :  lst.  As  an  an- 
drogynous  Dïvinity,  the  assuraed  First-principle  of  things.  2d. 
It  consisted  of  a  material,  watery  élément,  united  to  the  spirit- 
ual élément  of  deep  wisdom  or  knowledge.  8d.  Its  original 
location  was  in  the  heavens,  it  being  one  with  the  celestial 
space.  The  habit  of  regarding  the  chaos  indifferently,  as  maie 
or  female,  seems  to  hâve  been  common  to  both  the  Egyptians 
and  Babylonians. 

It  is  well  known  that  Borosus,  in  his  account  of  the  création, 
following  the  Babylonian  tradition,  entera  into  a  detailed  des- 
cription of  the  chaos,  and  of  the  various  monstrous  animal 
forms  inhabiting  it.  It  is  said  that  thèse  monstrous  forms 
were  ail  represented  on  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  Belus. 
Certain  it  is,  that  they  are  most  of  them  to  be  found  figured 
on  the  ancient  inscribed  slabs  and  cylinders.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  represented  on  our 
modem  celestial  sphère  ;  and  it  is  thus  probable  that  ail  of 
them  were  figured  on  the  native,  Babylonian  sphère.  We  be- 
lieve,  in  fact,  that  Berosus,  in  his  description  of  thèse  monsters 
inhabiting  chaos,  simply  describes  the  constellations  of  heaven, 
»  See  3  Rawl.,  Pt.  69.    1  Obœ.  1*.  1,  2. 
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as  they  had  been  mapped  out  by  the  Chaldaean  astrologists. 
Certainly,  if  the  chaos  had  been  identîfied  with  the  celestial 
space,  Berosus'  description  could  relate  to  nothing  but  the  con- 
stellations. It  would  not  be  difficult,  we  think,  to  establish 
this  theory,  but  we  hâve  not  the  space  to  do  so  in  the  présent 
paper. 

We  pass  to  consider  briefly  hère  the  Greek  doctrine  concern- 
ing  the  primai  chaos.  M.  Lenormant,  in  advocating  the  views 
f ormally  held  by  Assyriologists,  has  the  f ollowing  : 

"  The  Ap-su  is,  then,  the  great  réservoir,  the  abyss  of  waters. 
I  translated  it  by  '  océan,'  for  the  only  idea  one  can  f orm  of  it 
is  closely  analogous  to  the  Océan  of  Homer.  It  encloses  in 
the  same  way  the  surface  of  the  earth."  "  The  expression 
(ap-su),  which  I  am  explaining,  is  the  name  of  a  fixed  locality, 
that  holds  an  important  place  in  the  mythological  geography 
of  the  great  collection  of  magical  hymns  of  Chaldea.  I  hâve 
said  elsewhere  (La  Magie,  p.  143  sqq.),  that  the  Ap-su  was  the 
great  réservoir  of  waters,  distinct  from  particular  seas,  which 
were  regarded  as  prolongations  leading  from  it,  in  the  interior 
of  the  earth."  » 

This  description  is  doubtless  correct  as  to  the  Babylonian 
and  Greek  conceptions  of  the  chaos,  at  a  later  period.  But 
originally  it  was  very  différent,  as  we  hâve  already  shown,  in 
the  case  of  the  Egyptians  and  Babylonians.  It  was  the  same 
also  with  the  primitive  Greek  conception.  Dr.  P.  Asmus  has 
shown  that  the  Greek  Oceanus  was  originally  regarded  as  a  ce- 
lestial sea  ;  thus  he  says  : 

**  This  same  sky  has  been  represented  as  the  heavenly  sea, 
and,  as  Ruhu  has  remarked,  nearly  ail  the  sea-gods  and  god- 
desses  took  their  origin,  not  from  the  terrestrial  sea,  unknown 
to  the  primitive  Aryans,  but  from  the  heavenly  océan."  Again  : 
u  But  that  the  sea  was,  originally,  not  the  terrestrial,  but  the 
heavenly  welken  sea,  has  been  already  shown  ;  compare  hère 
the  Indian  Varuna,  at  first  the  god  of  heaven,  later  the  sea. 
Oceanus  and  Acheron  were  regarded  as  the  aërial  sea.  Still 
again  :  The  most  ancient  cosmical  conception  is,  that  the  Ail 
proceeds  from  the  union  of  Oceanus  and  his  female  form 
Tethys.  However,  that  hère,  not  the  terrestrial,  but  the  heav- 
enly, welken  sea  is  meant,  we  hâve  before  shown."  * 

27  The  Academy,  JulyGth,  1873.  p.  14. 

28  Die  Indogeren  Religion,  B.  1.  as.  82,  89,  90,  122,  etc. 
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It  wîll  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  even  the  Greek  doc 
trine,  under  its  primitive  form,  had  identified  the  chaos,  or 
océan,  from  which  the  AU  took  its  birth,  with  the  celestial  space, 
with  the  heavenly  sea,  after  the  manner  o£  the  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians.  Moreover,  there  was  distinctly  involved  in  this 
Greek  conception,  the  notion  of  an  androgynous  Divinity,  or 
of  the  maie  principle,  Oceanus,  and  of  the  female  Tethys. 
ïrnally,  Métis  was  the  personified  wisdom  or  intelligence,  being 
the  daughter  of  this  primitive  couple,  thus  realizing,  under  a 
slightly  modified  form,  the  Egyptian  notion  which  made  Nu-t 
the  wife  of  Nu,  the  personified  intelligence.  Thus,  the  exact 
analogy,  in  ail  its  détails,  between  the  Egyptian,  Babylonian, 
and  Greek  doctrine  of  the  primai  chaos,  will  not  f ail  to  strike 
the  mind  as  very  remarkable.  Doubtless,  at  a  later  period, 
this  doctrine  was  more  or  less  modified,  and  especially  as  re 
gards  the  location  of  the  primai  océan,  which  was  ultimately 
transferred  from  the  celestial  to  the  terrestrial  région,  and  be- 
lieved  to  flow  around  the  earth,  bounding  it  on  ail  sides,  the 
inland  seas  being  supplied  from  it.  Not  only  was  this  the  later 
Greek  conception,  according  to  Lenormant,  but  also  the  He 
brew,  according  to  the  map  by  A.  Mesks,  in  Schenkel's  Bibel- 
Lexikon.  "  It  is  possible,  in  f  act,  that  the  location  of  the  chaos 
was  thought  to  hâve  been  transferred  to  the  earth  after  the  act 
of  création. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  close  hère  the  présent  paper.  In  an- 
other  article,  it  is  proposed  to  trace  the  prevalence  of  the 
same  doctrines  which  hâve  been  outlined  in  this,  among  the 
Arvans  of  India  and  Persia,  as  well  as  the  Chinese  ;  also  to  con- 
nect  thèse  ideas  traditionally,  with  the  great  Asiatic  Olympus, 
the  conceived  Mount  of  Paradise,  around  whose  summit,  pene- 
trating  the  heaven  in  the  région  of  the  Pole-stars  the  celestial 
océan  was  supposed  to  center. 

»  Band  v.  opp.  p.  604. 

Orlando  Dana  Miller. 
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Article  IX. 
77  Corinthian8i  v.  1-10.1 

TRAN8LATED  WITH  NOTES. 

We  know  that  if  our  earthly  dwelling-house,  the  body,  were 
dissolved,  we  hâve  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not  made  with 
hands  eternal  in  the  heavens.  For  in  this  (house)  we  groan 
earnestly  desiring  to  be  covered  with  our  dwelling  which  i* 
from  heaven,  if  indeed  being  inclosed  we  shall  not  be  found 
uncovered.  For  truly  we  who  are  in  this  tabernacle  do  groan 
being  burdened,  not  for  that  we  would  be  uncovered  but  cov- 
ered over,  that  mortality  may  be  swallowed  up  of  life.  Now 
he  who  hath  wrought  us  for  this  very  thing  is  God,  who  hath 
given  us  the  earnest  of  the  spirit.  Being  therefore  always  con~ 
fident,  and  knowing  that  whilst  we  are  at  home  in  the  body,. 
we  are  absent  from  the  Lord  (we  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight)  ; 
we  are  f ull  of  confidence,  yea,  we  are  delighted  rather  to  be  ab- 
sent from  the  body  and  at  home  with  the  Lord.  Wherefore 
we  are  ambitious,  whether  at  home  or  absent,  to  be  well-pleas- 
ing  to  him.  For  it  was  necessary  for  us  ail  to  hâve  appeared 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that  every  one  (of  us) 
might  receive  the  things  (confirmations)  through  the  body  ac- 
cording  to  what  we  hâve  done  whether  good  or  bad. 

In  the  foregoing  translation,  the  word  "  clothed  "  is  rejected, 
to  avoid  the  grotesque  figure  of  clothing  a  man  with  a  house  • 
People  are  covered,  but  not  clothed  in  that  manner.  The 
Greek  words  clearly  admit  of  this  construction.  The  words  as 
they  appear  in  the  text  are  tvdvGapevoi,  tHÔvoctoOcu,  iittv&vGaadai. 

Thèse  words  mean,  evidently,  to  cover,  uncover,  and  cover 
over.  The  covering  may  be  an  outward  garment,  or  a  shelter 
of  some  kind  against  the  weather.  The  word  énevdvaaadcu  de- 
notes  the  putting  on  of  a  garment,  or  other  covering,  our  com- 
mon  clothing,  as  a  cloak  or  a  tunic,  or  perhaps  an  entrance 

1  Thèse  brief  Notes  were  reoeived  from  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  William»  a  few  daya 
before  his  death.  Thay  are  plaeed  hère  in  déférence  to  his  désire,  and  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  reoehre  the  attention  of  which  they  are  worthy.— Editob. 
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under  a  roof,  or  some  other  covering  for  protection  against  the 
son  or  the  rain. 

Paul,  in  assuming  his  spiritual  vesture  seemed  anxious  not  to 
be  dispossessed  of  his  physical  garment  (the  body)  ;  but  to  put 
on  the  spiritual  over  it.  He  was  ambitious  of  the  distinction 
of  being  well-pleasing  to  the  Lord  and  accepted  of  him. 

Toirç  nctnaç  tjpiç  yavtQotôïpai  deî. 

Hère  the  impersonal  verb,  denoting  necessity,  is  used  in  the 
présent  tense.  The  main  verb  appears  in  the  historical  time 
first  aorist  passive  infinitive.  It  points  to  past  time  with  spe* 
cial  référence  to  the  présent  or  the  future.  It  should  be  ob- 
served,  however,  that  the  first  aorist  passive  is  sometimes  used 
in  the  sensé  of  the  perfect  passive. 

It  8eems  to  me,  however,  that  in  the  présent  instance  the 
words  hâve  a  past  significance.  The  apostle,  speaking  of  his 
converte  at  Corinth,  and  other  places,  indicated  very  clearly 
that,  by  some  unrecorded  process,  or  a  method  undefined,  they 
had  already  appeared  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  It 
was  fitting  and  even  necessary  that  they  should  hâve  thus  ap- 
peared or  been  exhibited,  that  each  might  receive  the  things — 
probably  compensations — in,  or  through  the  body,  which  is  the 
earthly  house,  or  tabernacle,  whatever  thèse  things,  or  compen- 
sations might  hâve  been  whether  good  or  bad.  The  référence 
to  a  future  life  "a  house  not  made  with  hands,"  in  the  context, 
changes  no  fact  of  actnal  occurrence.  They  were  ambitious  ta 
be  agreeable,  or  well-pleasing  because  they  had  appeared  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ. 

Many  instances  occur  in  *the  Christian  records  of  the  use  of 
this  word  in  the  same  sensé.  A  case  in  point  occurs  in  Luke 
xiii.  16.  It  was  the  healing  of  an  infirm  woman  on  the  Sab- 
bath  day.  The  Jews  complained  ;  Jésus  replied  :  "  Ought  not 
this  woman  to  hâve  been  loosed  (ovx  édêt  Iv&tpcu)  on  the  Sabbath 
day  ?  "  Hère  there  can  be  no  question.  The  Revised  Version 
gives  the  same,  form  and  meaning. 

Another  instance  occurs  in  the  account,  or  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son,  Luke  xv.  32.  He  had  returned  pénitent  to  the 
patentai  home  and  was  welcomed  with  joy  by  the  father.     But 
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the  elder  brother  was  offended.  In  exténuation  of  his  course, 
the  father  replied, — "  It  was  raeet  to  hâve  rejoiced. — efle* 
■evqtQcnr&tpbu. 

Luke  xxiv.  44  points  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy,  but  the 
record  is  made  as  a  thing  already  accomplished.  Jésus  is  re- 
«orded  as  saying, — "  Thèse  are  words  which  I  hâve  spoken  unto 
while  yet  with  you  :  for  it  was  needf ul  for  ail  things  spoken  by 
the  prophète,  to  hâve  been  fulôlled.  $«*  nbjgmd^vou  narra  ta,  etc. 
This  record  stands  near  the  close  of  Luke's  biography,  when 
most  of  the  prophecies  must  hâve  been  fulnlled.  See  also  Acts 
i.  16,  where  the  same  form  is  used,  «foi  TthjçœÔijvai. 

To  the  same  effect  appears  Luke  xxii,  37,  "  For  I  say  " 
-  .  "  this  that  is  written  must  yet  be  accomplished  in  me  " 
— du  zÛMsdhrai — must  hâve  been  fulnlled. 

So  Mark  xiii.  10.  The  gospel  must  first  hâve  been  preached, 
du  TtQonov  xrjQvxârpcu — and  preached  among  ail  nations. 

This  passage  is  found  among  a  séries  of  prophecies  relating 
to  the  disciples  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  u  Take  heed  " 
— "they  shall  deliver  you" — "ye  shall  be  beaten" — "be 
brought  before  rulers  " — "  the  gospel  must  hâve  been  preached  ;  " 
— then  cornes  a  warning,  "  take  no  thought  what  ye  shall 
speak  " — "  it  shall  be  given  you  " — w  ye  shall  be  hated,  and 
brother  shall  betray  brother."  In  ail  this  the  future  time  is 
used,  except  in  this  one  instance,  "  the  gospel  must  hâve  been 
preached."  Hère  the  historical  term  is  employed.  Why  is 
this  exception,  when  ail  the  rest  is  future  ? — why  unless  there 
was  the  intention,  to  express .  a  thing  accomplished,  the  gospel 
actually  preached  according  to  prophecy,  before  the  other 
events  occurred  ?  It  seems  strange  otherwise  that  such  a  collec- 
tion of  words  should  hâve  been  made.  Must  be  preached 
makes  the  past  a  future.  "  Must  hâve  been  preached  "  gives 
alone  the  true  historical  idea. 

Ânother  similar  use  of  the  historical  term  occurs  in  asserting 
the  preaching  of  repentance  and  the  remission  of  sins,  Luke 
xxiv,  46,  47.  It  was  necessary  for  Christ  to  sufEer,  to  hâve 
been  raised  f  rom  the  dead,  and  repentance  and  remission  to 
hâve   been  preached  among  ail  nations,  èfoi  wiin>xdrpau     The 
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events  hère  reeorded  had  already  passed,  and  of  course  the  his- 
torical  term  was  appropriate.  The  verb  denoting  necessity  is 
also  in  the  past  time  indicating  repentance  and  conversion  to 
hâve  been  preached  before  the  crucifixion. 

Other  historical  incidents  may  hère  be  brought  to  view  in 
illustration  of  the  gênerai  subject.  Many  things  are  assumed 
as  incidents  of  facts  already  complète.  Jésus  told  his  disciples 
that  ail  the  things  written  must  hâve  been  fulfilled.  &* 
ftXrjQ<ùdTjvcu — Luke  xx.  44 — that  he  must  be — must  hâve  been 
rejected.  &*  artodoxifiacd^vcu — and  delivered — àei  naçadodijvou — 
and  been  killed — du  aTtoxravdrpcu — Mark  viii.  31 — and  be 
raised  on  the  third  day — sYBQOtpcu.  Thèse  and  many  other  pas- 
sages that  might  be  quoted  sufficiently  indicate  the  drift  of 
thought  and  the  form  of  speech. 

Thèse  passages,  too,  with  others  of  a  similar  import  serve  to 
confirm  the  translation  hère  given  of  2  Cor.  v,  10.  "  It  was 
needful  for  us  ail  to  hâve  appeared,"  or  to  hâve  been  made 
manifest,  "before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ."  Whatever 
that  judgment-seat  may  hâve  been,  the  language  clearly  points 
to  a  fact  that  had  already  occurred.  AU  those  included  in  its 
scope  must  hâve  appeared,  or  been  made  manifest,  and  therefore 
arraigned  to  be  judged  and  to  receive  the  things  in  the  body, 
or  through  the  body,  according  to  what  they  had  done,  whether 
good  or  bad.  R.   O.    Williams. 


General  J^ewiew. 

The  Blood  of  Christ. 

One  of  the  raost  significant  proofs  that  the  orthodoxy  of  to-day  pré- 
sents a  wholly  changed  front  f rom  that  manifest  by  the  orthodoxy  of 
not  long  ago,  is  the  fact  that  in  sermons  and  essays,  in  periodicals  and 
books  there  is  a  giving  up  of  the  dogma  that  the  death  of  Christ  was 
necessary  in  order  to  produce  a  needed  change  in  God's  disposition 
towards  man  ;  and  a  studied  and  persistent  effort  to  show  that  it  was 
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permitted  on  the  part  of  God  in  order  to  affect  and  change  man. 
The  fact  that  this  has  heen  the  position  of  the  Universalist  Chnrch  for 
three-qnarters  of  a  century,  is,  of  course,  ignored,  and  the  change  in 
theory  is  put  forth  as  though  it  were  new  and  original.  Far  be  it 
from  us  to  make  such  a  claim  to  priority  in  this  view  as  to  intimate 
our  right  to  its  exclusive  possession  and  use.  We  but  state  the  fact 
that  we  are  the  pioneers  in  this  rational  interprétation,  and  that  crédit 
ought  to  be  given  us.  Nevertheless  it  is  with  us  matter  of  rejoicing 
that  our  views,  though  unacknowledged  as  to  their  source,  are  now 
being  championed  by  those  who  once  derided  them. 

One  of  the  most  forceful  and  radical  argumente  against  the  old 
views  has  recently  been  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  the  Ân- 
daver  Beview  for  November,  1889.1  He  starts  off  with  the  déclara- 
tion that  it  is  doubtful  whether  anything  in  the  religions  thought  of 
the  Christian  church  more  strikingly  illustrâtes  and  confirma  the 
déclaration  of  the  apostle,  that  "  the  letter  killetV  than  its  interpré- 
tation respecting  the  blood  of  Jésus  Christ.  This  teaching  is,  he 
daims,  on  the  face  of  it,  metaphorical  ;  and  any  attempt  to  realize  it 
materially,  makes  it  repellant.  Yet  tnis  literal,  material  thought  early 
prevailed  in  tho  Christian  theology,  and  at  the  présent  day  is  taught 
to  about  one  half  of  Christendom.  And  it  is  claimed  that  in  order  to 
enforce  it  miracles  are  being  wrought  almost  constantly,  at  least  as 
often  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Priest  pronounces  the  bénédiction  on  the 
bread  and  wine  which  he  places  on  the  altar,  thereby  making  them 
the  literal  body  and  literal  blood  of  Christ.  Not  simply  a  portion  of 
Christ's  body  and  blood,  but  the  entirety  of  thèse.  For  '•  If,"  say  the 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  "  any  one  denieth  that  in  the  sacra- 
ment  of  the  most  holy  Eucharist  are  contained  truly,  really  and  sub- 
stantially,  the  body  and  blood  together  with  the  soûl  and  divinity  of 
Our  Lord  Jésus  Christ,  but  saith  that  he  is  only  therein  as  a  sign  or 
in  figure  or  virtue,  let  him  be  anathema." 

Nor  are  Protestants,  Mr.  Abbott  says,  although  they  repudiate  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  exempt  from  this  literalness,  this  mate- 
rialized  conception  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  They  hâve  wrought  it  into 
their  very  hymns  in  such  expressions  as  empty  it  of  ail  metaphor  and 
represent  a  literal  verity.  "  It  has  been  declared  that  this  blood  of 
Christ  was  necessary,  in  order  that  our  own  suffering  might  be  inter- 
mitted.  It  has  been  declared  that,  because  we  were  guilty  of  infinité 
«in,  having  sinned  against  an  Infinité  Being,  and  were  therefore  nnder 
1  The  Blood  of  Jésus  Christ  :  The  New  Testament  Doctrine. 
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an  infinité  condamnation,  it  was  necessary  that  an  infinité  person 
ahonld  stxffer  physically  ;  that  Jésus  Christ,  an  infinité  person,  did 
saifer  an  infinité  amount  of  snffering  in  a  finite  quantity  of  time,  in 
order  that  the  infinité  snffering  might  be  taken  off  f rom  the  hnman 
race.  So  the  love  of  God  has  been  reduced  to  a  mathematical  for- 
mula." 

Against  this  there  has  been,  he  says,  a  revolt,  and  in  the  revolt  it 
is  not  strange  that  ail  that  the  New  Testament  teaches  abont  the  blood 
of  Christ  has  been  deemed  intrnsive,  ont  of  place,  and  fit  only  to  be 
blotted  ont  of  the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  church.  Tet  we 
cannot  eliminate  it  from  the  New  Testament  without  erasing  a  large 
and  valnable  part  of  the  record.  He  thus  calls  attention  to  the  man- 
ner  in  whicb  it  is  recorded  :  "  The  New  Testament  déclares  that  we 
are  purified  by  the  blood  of  Christ  ;  that  we  are  washed  by  the  blood 
of  Christ  ;  that  we  are  cleansed  by  the  blood  of  Christ  ;  that  we  are 
jnstified  by  the  blood  of  Christ  ;  that  we  are  redeemed  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  ;  that  we  are  bronght  nigh  to  God  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  It 
déclares  that  by  his  own  blood  Christ  entered  into  the  holy  place. 
It  déclares  that  by  the  eovenant,  signed  by  his  blood,  we  enter  into 
f  ellowship  with  Him.  This  figure  of  blood  is  woven  into  the  f  abric  of 
New  Testament  teaching,  and  is  really  more  pronounced  and  promi- 
nent in  the  New  Testament  than  in  the  Old.*  Moreover,  Christ  him- 
self  has  laid  spécial  prominence  upon  it  ;  for  he  has  wrought  it  into 
an  object  lesson  to  remain  with  the  church  throughout  ail  coming 
time.  He  has  not  merely  said, — we  might  perhaps  think  him  misre- 
ported  in  that, — *  He  that  does  not  eat  of  my  flesh  and  drink  of  my 
blood  has  no  Hfé  in  him,'  but  he  has  wrought  this  figure  into  a  céré- 
monial, a  sacred  service,  which  has  abode  with  the  church  in  varions 
forms  for  eighteen  centuries,  and  bids  fair  to  abide  with  it  as  long  as 
the  church  shall  stand." 

The  words  thus  employed  cannot  be  meaningiess.  What  do  they 
8Îgnify  ?  Dr.  Abbott  finds  that  the  scriptural  significance  is  three- 
fold.  We  shall  sadly  mutilate  his  statements  if  we  attempt  any 
synopsis  or  abridgment,  and  theref ore  we  quote  him  in  full  : 

"  I.  Going  back  to  the  Old  Testament,  we  find  there  the  déclara- 
tion that  "  the  blood  is  the  life."     The  blood  of  the  sacrifice  was  the 

2  To  tes  how  maoh  mnst  be  taken  ont  of  the  New  Testament  if  it»  teaching 
eoneerning  **  the  blood  "  is  ezclnded,  examine  the  following  passages  :  Matt.  zxv. 
38  ;  John  ri.  54-06  ;  Rom  iii.  26;r.  9;  ICor.z.16;  Ephesi,7;  ii.13;  Col.  i.  90. 
Heb.iz.  13-14;  31-22;  z.  19;  zu.24;  nii.  12;  IPet.  i.  19:  Rev.  v.  19;  rii.  14  ; 
zii.  11  ;  ziii.  31  ;  ziz.  13. 
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lif e  of  the  sacrifice.  The  blood  of  Christ  is  the  life  of  Christ  Turn- 
ing  from  the  Old  Testament  to  other  literatures,  we  find  this  figure 
wrought  into  the  language  of  ail  peoples,  blood  standing  everywhere 
as  the  symbol  and  sign  and  token  of  that  which  is  inmost  in  the  per- 
son,  his  intrinsic  and  essential  nature.  It  is  difficult  to  say  why. 
One  might  suppose  that  the  nerves  were  more  than  the  blood  a  repré- 
sentative of  a  man's  character,  that  his  brain  was  more  a  représenta- 
tive of  him  than  his  heart  ;  but  in  ail  languages  and  literatores  it  is 
the  heart  that  stands  for  the  very  essence  of  the  man  not  the  brain  ; 
the  blood,  not  the  nerves.  So  we  speak  of  a  man  as  hot-blooded, 
meaning  thereby  hot  of  tempérament,  or  cold  of  tempérament  ;  so 
we  déclare  that  a  man's  blood  is  heated,  when  we  mean  that  he  is 
aroused,  and  ail  his  powers  are  alive  with  extraordinary  activity. 

"  First  of  ail,  then,  we  are  saved  by  the  character,  the  life  of  Jésus 
Christ  The  blood  of  Christ  signifies  not  the  drops  that  trickled  from 
his  back  when  he  wrestled  with  agony  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane  ; 
nor  that  which  trickled  from  the  hands  and  f eet  as  he  was  nailed  to 
the  cross.  It  represents  not  what  he  did  or  suffered  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago.  It  stands  primarily  for  Christ  himself  in  his  very  person- 
ality.  What  saves,  redeems,  purifies  the  world,  is  not  primarily  what 
Christ  said  as  a  teacher,  nor  the  example  he  set  as  a  man,  nor  even 
the  manifestation  which  he  made  of  the  nature  of  God,  but  what 
Christ  was  and  is  in  himself,  his  individuality,  his  personality.  He, 
the  Divine  One,  not  only  living  then,  but  through  ail  centuries  living, 
he  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  The  world  is  saved,  not  by  a  "  plan 
of  salvation,"  not  by  something  that  we  think  about  Christ  ;  not  by 
something  that  has  been  taught  about  Christ  ;  not  even  by  what  Christ 
has  said  about  himself  ;  not  even  by  his  own  teaching  ;  nor  yet  by 
something  that  he  did  and  suffered.  It  is  saved  by  Christ  himself. 
Because  in  him  the  blood — that  is,  the  very  heart  of  God  is  brought 
in  contact  with  the  heart  of  man,  therefore  Christ  is  the  world's  Sav- 
iour. 

44  In  the  désert  of  Africa,  Livingstone,  the  missionary  and  traveller, 
writes  in  his  diary  thèse  words  :  4  What  is  the  atonement  of  Christ? 
It  is  himself.  It  is  the  inhérent  and  everlasting  mercy  of  God,  made 
apparent  to  human  eyes  and  ears.  The  everlasting  love  was  disclosed 
by  our  Lord's  life  and  teaching.  It  showed  that  God  forgives  be- 
cause He  loves  to  forgive?  This  is  the  primary  meaning  of  the 
blood  of  Christ,  the  meaning  which  lies  on  the  very  surface  of  the 
phrase/ 
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"  II.  But  if  we  look  at  his  figure  of  blood  as  we  use  it  iu  common 
language,  we  shall  see  that  there  is  something  more  in  it  ;  we  shall 
see  that  it  représente,  not  only  the  character.  and  person,  but  that  it 
représenta  a  character  transmittible,  and  a  character  transmitted. 
We  speak  of  blooded  stock,  meaning  thereby  stock  not  only  noble  in 
character,  but  with  a  noble  pedigree.  We  speak  of  men  of  noble 
blood,  meaning  thereby  not  only  men  of  noble  nature,  but  men  who 
hâve  inherited  from  f athers  and  mothers  a  noble  nature.  That  kind 
of  character  which  cornes  through  éducation  we  call  culture.  That 
kind  of  character  which  cornes  as  a  free  gift,  given  and  almost  un- 
consciously  received,  that  we  call  blood. 

"  This  may  help  to  interpret  to  us  the  second  élément  in  the  teach- 
ing  of  the  New  Testament.  There  is  a  power  transmittible  in  God, 
and  there  is  a  power  of  réception  in  man.  We  take  character  as 
God's  free  gift,  and  He  passes  h  over  to  us.  The  very  blood  of  God, 
as  it  were,  flows  through  our  arteries  ;  and  the  very  heart  of  God  be- 
eomes  hself  the  pulsating  heart  of  humanity.  He  fills  us  with  his 
own  lif  e,  as  though  he  had  emptied  us  of  our  own  corrupt  blood  and 
filled  the  arteries  and  the  heart  with  a  new  and  diviner  fluid.  A 
father  adopta  a  son,  taking  him  out  of  the  street.  He  surrounds  hm> 
with  culture  and  éducative  influences  ;  he  gives  him  a  refined  home 
and  educated  companions  ;  he  sends  him  to  a  school  and  collège  ;  and 
yet  in  spite  of  it  ail  there  crops  out  in  the  adopted  one's  nature  now 
and  then  some  grossness,  some  coarseness,  some  élément  that  belonged 
to  his  father  or  his  grandf ather.  But  if  the  f oster-f ather  in  bringing 
into  his  f amily  this  boy  out  of  the  street  could  bring  him  into  the  in- 
heritance  of  his  own  qualities  ;  if  one  of  a  long  Une  of  noble  ancestry, 
he  could  transmit  to  him  the  refinement  received  from  that  ancestry  ; 
if  he  could  pour  into  him  courage,  nobility,  fidelity,  the  fineness,  the 
refinement  of  nature,  such  as  is  the  product  of  générations  of  breed- 
ing, — he  would  do  what  God  représente  himself  as  doing  for  us.  He 
adopte  us  into  his  household.  He  brings  us  under  éducative  influ- 
ences. He  environs  us  with  spiritual  culture.  He  surrounds  us  with 
those  who  hâve  been  animated  by  His  own  spirit.  But  that  is  not 
alL  When  God  adopte,  he  adopte  not  merely  into  the  family  and 
household  of  f aith  ;  but  he  adopte  into  the  very  génération  of  Diviniiy. 
We  become  sons  of  God  ;  heirs  of  God  ;  joint  heirs  with  Christ  ;  par- 
takers  of  the  divine  nature.  We  are  saved  by  the  blood  of  Christ 
when  the  transmitted  nature  of  God  enters  into  us  and  becomes  a 
part  of  our  own  nature  through  Jésus  Christ. 
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"  IQ.  But  there  is  still  one  other  thought  carrait  in  oiir  thought 
when  we  use  this  figure  in  common  conversation.  We  say  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  chnrch.  What  do  we  mean,?  We 
mean  that  the  sacrifice  of  those  who  hâve  been  willing  to  soffer  for  a 
principle  is  the up-building of  the  chnrch.  Is  the  man  who  died  upon 
the  rack,  and  whose  broken  joints  gave  forth  no  drops  of  blood, — is 
he  not  a  part  of  the  seed  of  the  Chnrch  ?  Are  Cranmer  and  Latimer, 
whose  bodies  are  burned,  no  part  of  the  seed  of  the  Chnrch  ?  The 
ashes  of  the  martyrs  are  the  seed  of  the  chnrch  as  truly  as  the  blood 
of  the  martyrs.  We  look  back  across  the  intervening  years  to  the 
men  who  were  willing  to  shed  their  blood  for  their  nation's  libérer  ; 
but  we  honor  more  than  ail  the  one  who  went  through  the  Révolution 
unwounded,  shedding  no  drops  of  his  blood.  When  we  get  away 
from  theology,  it  is  not  blood  that  is  preekras,  but  that  self -déniai  and 
self-sacrifice  which  is  represented  and  typified  by  blood  shed  for  thoae 
who  hâve  no  daim  exeept  in  the  court  of  love.  We  are  saved  by  the 
lif e  of  Christ  ;  we  are  saved  by  the  transmitted  life  of  Christ  ;  we  ave 
saved  by  that  transmitted  life  poured  ont  for  us,  laid  down  for  ua. 
Thèse  are  the  three  thoughts  involved  in  the  déclaration  that  we  are 
saved  by  the  blood  of  Christ  Not  by  something  said  or  doue  or  tuf» 
f  ered  eighteen  centuries  ago,  but  by  that  spirit  of  seH-sacrifice  and 
déniai  that  was  in  the  heart  of  Christ,  and  is  in  the  heart  of  God, 
and  will  be  in  the  heart  of  God  as  long  as  Qod  is  God,  and  as  long  as 
fie  bas  suffering  ehildrea  with  whom  to  suffer. 

"  But  tt  is  only  as  this  spirit  that  was  in  Christ  is  m  us,  that  we 
are  saved  by  it.  It  is  only  as  we  take  him  into  ourselves  and  make 
him  a  part  of  our  own,  nature,  that  we  are  saved  by  him.  It  U  only 
as  he  takes  us  into  himself ,  and  we  take  him  into  ourselves  that  w* 
are  purified,  cleansed,  redeemed,  sanctified,  lifted  up  on  high. 

"  It  is  not  true  that  gospel  truth  must  always  be  stated  in  Seriptan» 
f  orm  ;  but  it  may  be  very  reasonably  asserted  that  no  doctrine  is  New 
Testament  doctrine  which  cannot  be  stated  in  New  Testament  worda. 
And  theology  has  had  to  croate  unseriptural  terme  to  state  that  doc- 
trine of  atonement  on  which  it  has  insisted,  a  doctrine  which  cannot 
he  stated  in  New  Testament  language.  Are  we  saved  by  expiation  f 
There  is  no  word  "  expiation  "  in  the  New  Testament.  Are  we  saved 
by  substitution  ?  There  is  no  word  "  substitution  "  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment Are  we  saved  by  vicarious  sacrifice  ?  There  is  no  word  u  vi* 
carions  "  in  the  New  Testament  Are  we  saved  by  atonement  ?  There 
is  no  word  "  atonement  "  in  the  New  Testament     Twice  the  word 
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occurs  in  the  old  version  ; 8  but  in  neither  place  does  it  belong  there  ; 
in  both  places  it  has  been  taken  out  by  the  translatera  in  the  New 
Version.  We  are  saved  by  One  who  brings  the  divine  life  down  into 
the  world  ;  and  we  are  saved  when  our  own  hearts  and  our  own  lives 
are  open,  and  his  heart  and  his  life  are  poured  into  ours.  As  the 
stream  pouring  through  a  filthy  réceptacle  cleanses  it,  so  the  poured- 
out  life  of  Christ,  flowing  through  the  centuries,  filling  the  hearts  of 
ail  his  children,  and  ail  his  followers,  flows  through  the  world,  a  con- 
stantly  increasing  river,  cleansing  humanity.  As  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  rise  and  overspread  its  banks,  and  carry  harvests  wheresoever 
they  flow,  so  this  life  of  Christ  flowing  through.  the  centuries,  and  ris- 
ing  above  ail  bounds  that  would  hold  it  within  narrow  limits,  carries 
with  it  harvests  in  its  open  palm  into  whatever  heart  or  home  or  life 
it  enters.  There  are  in  two  or  three  European  Roman  Catholic  ca- 
thedrals  phîals  that  contain  what  is  claimed  to  be  the  sacred  blood  of 
Christ.  We  are  not  worthy  to  be  called  Christians  unless  we  ourselves 
hold  within  ourselves  something  of  that  sacred  life,  personality,  char- 
acter,  divinity,  that  was  in  Christ  himself.  The  legends  tell  us  that 
holy  men  hâve  travelled  over  the  world  that  they  might  nnd  the  holy 
cup  in  which  Christ  administered  the  first  communion.  We  need  not 
go  far  to  nnd  it,  for  right  hère  by  our  side,  are  holy  men  and  women 
in  whose  hearts  there  is  the  life-blood  of  Christ,  and  from  which  we 
may  drink,  imbibing  their  spirit  in  their  forth-putting  influences. 
For  the  true  Holy  Grail  is  the  heart  set  to  do  Christ's  service,  and 
filled  with  Christ's  spirit" 

Dr.  Abbôtt'8  thought,  in  one  particular,  was  thus  expressed  by  the 
late  Dean  Stanley,  in  one  of  his  latest  sermons.  Insisting  that  the 
hfe  of  Christ,  especially  in  its  highest  manifestation  of  love  was  what 
was  meant  to  be  symbolized  by  his  blood,  "  it  was,"  he  said,  "  this 
love  stronger  than  death,  this  love  manif esting  itself  in  death,  this  love 
willing  to  sacrifice  itself  for  the  sake  of  others,  which  was  the  blood 
of  the  cross  by  which  the  multitudes  of  the  sins  of  men  were  blotted 
ont,  and  washed  and  cleansed  away.  Love,  generosity,  magnanimity, 
kindness,  toleration,  forgiveness,  and  a  host  of  kindred  virtues,  were 
the  things  of  which  that  blood  was  the  emblem,  and  of  which  the  di- 
vine life  and  death  were  the  suprême  fulfilment" 

One  great  advantage  of  this  New  Testament  and  rational  view  over 
the  old  dogma,  is,  that  this  is  eminently  practical  and  humane.     It 
8  Once  only,  Romans  t.  1. 
NEW  SERIES      VOL.      XXVI.  7 
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gives  signiiicance  to  such  commanda  as  "  Put  ye  on  the  Lord  Christ," 
"  Haye  the  mind  in  you  which  was  also  in  Christ,"  and  such  déclara- 
tions as  "  The  glory  of  the  mystery  .  .  .  is  Christ  in  you,  the 
hope  of  glory,"  "  Christ  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example,  that 
we  should  follow  his  steps  ;  "  as  also  such  assurances  that  through  the 
imitation  of  Christ  we  shall  become  one  with  him  and  one  with  God 
who  sent  him.  The  old  theory  could  not  be  practiced  by  imitation 
without  outraging  ail  that  is  sacred  and  lovely  in  human  nature.  The 
New  Testament  doctrine  calls  us  to  the  best  and  highest  for  ourselves 
and  for  others  when  it  bids  us  be  "  imitators  of  God  as  dear  children." 

Improvements  in  Teaching  Political  Economy} 

The  construction  of  Président  Andrews'  admirable  class-book  in 
Economies  affords  abundant  évidence  of  récent  improvement  in  meth- 
ods  of  teaching  that  subject.  The  author  would  hardly  endorse  the 
following  remark  from  the  préface  to  Amasa  Walker's  "  Science  of 
Wealth,"  quoted  by  Prof.  Ely  :  "  Although  désirable  that  the  instruo- 
tor  should  be  f amiliar  with  the  subject  himself ,  it  is  by  no  means  in- 
dispensable." The  teacher  who,  dispensing  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  should  attempt  to  instruct  any  class,  bright  or  dull,  from  the 
"  Institutes,"  would  hâve  entered  on  a  course  bristling  with  difncul- 
ties,  and  leading  to  utter  wretchedness.  The  text  of  the  book  is 
characterized  by  an  entire  absence  of  padding,  and  even  the  numer- 
ous  and  valuable  illustrative  notes  do  not  furnish  enough  intellectual 
"  hay  "  for  the  average  student.  The  book  implies  first  of  ail  for  ita 
successfui  use  a  thoroughly  informed  and  viracious  teacher,  amply 
supplied  with  elucidation  and  illustration  of  the  difficulties  of  econom» 
ic  doctrine.  The  concise  and  compact  analysis  of  the  author  is  re- 
freshing  to  one  more  or  less  familiar  with  manuals  of  Political  Econ- 
omy with  their  endless  suppositional  cases,  but  although  the  method 
employed  was  suggested  by  actual  expérience  of  class-room  needs,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  in  the  hands  of  a  less  skillful  teacher  than  Dr» 
Andrews  the  book  might  be  found  to  err  on  the  side  of  brevity. 

A  chief  merit  of  the  manual  lies  in  affording,  by  means  of  its  copi- 
ons références  to  the  German,  English,  French,  Italian,  and  American 
authorities,  and  important  récent  and  current  discussions,  an  unusual- 

1  Institutes  of  Economies  :  A  Buocinot  text-book  of  Political  Eoonomy  for  the  vn 
of  classes  in  Collèges,  High  Sohools,  and  Académies  :  by  Elisha  Benjamin  An- 
drews, D.D.,  LL.  D.,  Président  of  Brown  UniYersity  ;  late  Professor  of  Political 
Eoonomy  and  Finance  in  Cornell  Univeraity.  Boston.  SUyer,  Bnrdett  A  Go. 
1888.    12  mo.,  oloth,  pp.  zii— 227  ;  Introdnotory  priée,  $1.90. 
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ly  wide  view  of  économie  literature.  This  f eature,  together  with  the 
felicity  with  which  the  author  avoids  assuming  airs  of  finality,  unhap- 
pily  common  among  writers  in  this  field,  wonld  produce  on  any 
bright  pupil  of  collège  years  the  wholesome  impression  that  he  was 
just  entering  upon  the  borders  of  a  living,  growing  science,  whose 
subject  matter  lies  ail  about  him. 

The  notes,  besides  amplifying  and  illustrating  the  text,  hâve  in 
many  cases  a  curions  interest  and  value  of  their  own,  as  witness  the 
note  on  Ground  Rent,  p.  166  ;  that  on  Value,  p.  109  ;  and  the  con- 
venient  method  of  Computing  dépréciation  in  silver  given  in  note  4, 
p.  205.  Into  the  great  number  of  références  to  authorities,  and  cross- 
references  to  the  book  itself ,  it  is  not  strange  that  an  occasional  error 
shonld  hâve  entered  undetected.  For  instance,  a  référence  in  n.  4, 
p.  147  to  "  Walker,  p.  190,"  should  be  "  Walker,  p.  180  ;  "  on  p.  198 
référence  is  made  to  paragraph  20,  n.  10,  which  should  be  to  par.  21, 
n.  10.  Several  références  to  Perry  appear  to  be  wrong,  though  that 
may  be  due  to  différence  in  édition.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  caref  ul 
scrutiny  would  detect  other  errors,  ail  of  which  will  doubtless  be  re- 
moved  from  the  future  éditions  which  the  book  deserves. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  work  is  conceived  and  executed  is  broad 
and  moderate,  and  while  on  one  hand  the  author  entertains  decided 
viewB  and  expresses  them  positivery,  he  on  the  other  takes  good  care 
to  point  out  the  existence  of  varying  opinions  backed  by  respectable 
authority.  The  book  was  undertaken  partly  for  the  purpose  of  revis- 
ing  and  restating  in  the  light  of  the  most  authoritative  récent  discus- 
sion, économie  doctrine  on  several  important  topics  of  the  science,  as 
Value,  Money,  Interest,  Wages,  and  Profits  ;  and  partly  to  devise  a 
form  of  typographical  présentation  that  should  offer  needed  and  val- 
uable  assistance  to  the  discrimination  and  memory  of  the  student. 
In  carrying  out  the  second  object  a  thorough  aud  caref  ul  analysis  of 
the  whole  subject  has  been  accomplished  in  a  manner  the  value  of 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  exaggerated,  and  "  substantive  material  " 
has  been  distinguished  from  subsidiary  by  the  use  of  f ull-f ace  type. 
An  important  paragraph  of  the  Introduction  may  be  quoted  to  illus- 
trate  both  the  point  of  view  of  the  author,  and  the  typographical 
method  adopted. 

44  The  Hlstôrlcal  School  merits  thanks  for  inststing  on  what, 
though  well  known,  is  rarely  felt  in  proper  force,  that  Economies,  when 
applied,  becomes  a  mère  science  of  tendenciea,  and  that  no  one  of  its 
spécifie  laws  can  safely  be  pronounced  operative  in  any  concrète  case 
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without  fullest  study  of  local  and  temporal  conditions.  It  has  re- 
futed  the  old  notions  of  human  nature  and  social  institutions  as  flzed 
créations,  and  shown  society  to  be  an  organism,  subject  to  évolution, 
no  less  than  are  the  other  realms  of  biology  ;  tbus  incidentally  revealing, 
further,  how  meager  must  be  a  System  of  Economie  truths  valid  for 
ail  âges  and  peoples.  To  the  Socialists,  whether  partial  or  complète, 
be  it  granted  that  (a)  laissez  faire  is  no  absolute  principle,  (b)  its  appli- 
cation has  nowhere  brought  social  millennium,  (c)  existence  of  thorough 
natural  harmony  in  interests  between  social  classes  is  not  proved,  (d) 
government  can  do  much  for  the  betterment  of  économie  conditions 
without  attacking  the  property  right,  or  becoming  dangerously  paternal, 
(e)  within  thèse  limits  it  should  labor  in  this  direction  to  the  utmost, 
(/)  with  increase  of  morality  and  intelligence,  its  sphère  may  in  this  respect 
possibly  be  enlarged.  Yet  we  maintain  that  :  I.  Certain  gênerai 
laws  of  absolute  and  nnlversal  valldlty  and  no  less  «  nat- 
ural *  than  those  of  physlcs,  underlie  the  science  of  Eco- 
nomies, viz.,  those  laws  of  the  physical  world  and  of  man's 
constitution  which  détermine  man's  temporal  weal.  II. 
In  ail  économie  activity  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of 
individual  liberty  and  free  compétition  (laissez  faire)*  right- 
fulness  of  public  intervention  in  no  case  admissible  save 
after  proof ." 

From  this  and  immediately  preceding  paragraphs,  Dr.  Andrews' 
opposition  to  the  Socialists  would  appear  to  be  complète,  although  he 
admits  the  usef ulness  of  their  work  in  modifying  certain  usually  ac- 
cepted  économie  doctrines  ;  but  in  a  note  on  page  161  he  remarks  : 
u  Whether,  and  if  so,  how  far,  the  movement  toward  Socialism  is 
healthy,  perhaps  no  man  living  is  wise  enough  to  say  ;  "  a  statement 
that  apparently  restores  somewhat  of  the  ground  relentlessly  eut  in 
earlier  pages  from  under  Rodbertus,  Marks,  and  their  followere. 

It  would  be  of  interest,  if  space  permitted,  to  note  in  order  some 
of  the  distinctive  views  set  forth  in  successive  chapters  ;  as  on  the 
tariff  under  International  Exchange,  wherein  the  advocates  of  re- 
striction would  find  scant  comfort  ;  on  Idéal  money,  on  the  "  Fifth 
Category,"  and  monopoly,  under  Distribution  ;  on  the  broadened  use 
of  the  term  Rent  ;  but  for  eminently  satisf actory  treatment  of  thèse 
and  other  topics  student  and  teacher  may  be  heartily  encouraged  to 
hâve  recourse  to  the  book  itself . 
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The  Geography  of  Marriage,  or  Légal  Perplexities  of  Wedlock  in  the  United 
States.  By  William  L.  Snyder.  Second  édition.  New  York  and  London.  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    1889.    8vo.  pp.  ix.,  334.    $1.60. 

The  title  of  this  book,  which  at  first  seems  odd,  is  seen  to  be  pecu- 
liarly  appropriate  as  one  learns  the  fact  which  the  volume  so  clearly 
and  fuÙy  sets  forth,  that  laws  in  this  country  with  regard  to  mar- 
riage  differ  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  that  parties  to  such 
a  contract  in  order  that  it  may  be  légal  must  understand  and  heed  the 
local  commands  of  the  State  in  which  the  marriage  service  is  to  be 
perf  ormed.  In  preparing  such  a  work  there  is  danger  of  mistake, 
the  laws  being  so  différent  in  the  several  States  ;  and  we  notice  that 
such  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  describing  a  portion  of  the  law  on 
marriage  in  Massachusetts.  Speaking  of  the  notice  of  the  certificate 
of  intention  to  marry  to  be  issued  by  the  city  or  town  clerk,  Mr. 
Snyder  says  :  u  In  Massachusetts  it  should  be  in  the  city  or  town 
where  parties  propose  to  wed."  p.  123.  This  is  true,  however,  only 
of  non-residents  of  the  State.  Parties  to  a  marriage  who  are  rési- 
dents of  the  State  must  procure  their  certificate  in  the  city  or  town  in 
which  they  respectively  dwell,  and  if  the  marriage  is  solemnised  in 
some  other  place  than  the  résidence  of  either  party,  the  ofticiating 
minister  mnst  make  return  of  that  fact  to  the  city  or  town  clerk 
where  the  ceremony  took  place.  There  are  many  curious  and  inter- 
esting  thing8  in  Mr.  Snyder's  book,  though  evidently  it  has  been  put 
together  in  haste.  The  publishers  hâve  done  their  work  in  an  admir- 
able manner. 

A  Select  Library  of  the  Nicene  and  Poet-Nicene  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Chnroh.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in 
the  Union  Theolog-ical  Seminary,  New  York.  In  connection  with  a  nnmber  of 
Patristic  Scholars  of  Europe  and  America.  Volume  xii.  Saint  Chrysostom: 
Homilies  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthians.  New  York.  The  Christian 
Literature  Company.    1889.    Royal  8vo.    pp.  xi v.,  438.    $3.00. 

The  contents  of  this  volume  originally  made  two  volumes  of  the 
English  édition,  one  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1844  and  the  other 
in  1848.  The  volume  before  us  has  been  revised  with  additional 
notes,  by  Rev.  Talbot  W.  Chambers,  D.  D.,  of  New  York,  who  has 
conf ormed  the  English  text  of  the  Epistles  to  that  of  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion of  1881,  except  in  cases  where  the  Greek  text  used  by  Chrysos- 
tom varied  f rom  that  used  by  récent  editors.  u  Ail  peculiarities  of 
Chrysostom's  text  hâve  been  faithfully  preserved."  Thèse  Homilies 
on  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  were  preached  during  Chrysostom's 
résidence  in  Antioch,  A.  D.  381-398  ;  and  hâve  ever  been  regarded 
as  among  the  most  perfect  spécimens  of  the  renowned  preacher's 
mind  and  teaching.  "  They  are  of  that  mixed  forni,  between  exposi- 
tion and  exhortation,  which  serves  perhaps  better  than  any  other, 
first,  to  secure  attention,  and  then  to  convey  to  an  attentive  hearer 
the  f  ull  purport  of  the  holy  words  as  they  stand  in  the  Bible,  and  to 
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communicate  to  hîm  the  very  impression  which  the  preacher  himself 
received  from  the  text."  Expository  preaching  was  geDerally 
adopted  by  Chrysostom,  and  is  now  quite  generally  demanded.  The 
preachers  of  to-day  will  therefore  find  it  nseful  to  consult  thèse  pages 
and  learn  how  the  most  éloquent  and  effective  of  the  Fathers  per- 
fonned  this  service.  There  hâve  been  great  improvements  in  exege- 
sis  since  the  closing  years  of  the  f ourth  century,  but  notwithstancbng 
this  Chrysostom  gives  many  valuable  hints  to  the  preacher  of  to-day. 

The  Wooing  of  Grandmother  Grey.  By  Kate  Gannatt  Woods.  Dlustrated. 
Boston,    Lee&Shepard.    1890.     Obïong  4to.    pp.  33.    $2.00. 

This  charming  book  with  its  handsome  illustrations,  recalls  in  the 
happiest  manner  the  days  of  our  grandsires,  the  methods  of  their  liv- 
ing,  the  old-fashioned  houses,  the  chairs,  the  candie-sticks,  the  open 
fire-place  with  its  cheery  glow,  the  eight-day  clock  in  the  corner  of 
the  room,  the  inviting  brick  hearth,  and  the  gênerai  comfort  of  the 
farm-house.  Grandmother  Grey  tells  the  story  of  her  courtship  with 
a  refreshing  regard  for  the  truth,  touching  a  tender  chord  in  every 
soûl,  and  making  one  yearn  for  the  homely  simplicity  and  rugged  sin- 
cerity  which  characterized  the  families  of  the  old  country  homes  of 
New  England.  The  narrative  of  the  wooing  is  life-like  in  every  par- 
ticular  : 

"  *  I  was  thinlrin\  Jabez,'  said  Grandmother  Grey, 
How  it  ail  was  so  long  ago, 
When  yon  lived  with  your  father  miles  away. 
And  the  gronnd  was  covered  with  heaps  of  snow.'  " 

The  language  of  the  poem  is  a  truthful  représentation  of  the  style 
of  speech  used  in  Grandmother  Grey's  time,  and  the  artbt  has  suc- 
ceeded  admirably  in  vividly  portraying  the  sentiment*  of  the  poem.     . 

*'  It  is  years  ago,  and  this  old  ring  is  worn  ; 
Of  trouble  we've  seen  a  sight  ; 
But,  Jabez,  somehow  I'm  always  young 
x^  hen  I  ait  and  think  of  that  night." 
•  •  •  •  •*       *  * 

*  îî?w  Tear'8  m<>rning  came,  and  Grandmother  Grey 
Was  silent,  and  pale,'  and  cold  ; 
Just  as  the  old  year  faded  away. 
The  years  of  her  life  were  told." 

How  to  Study  Geography.  By  Franoes  W.  Parker.  New  York.  D.  Apple  ton 
A  Company.    1889.    12mo.    pp.  400.    $1.50. 

This  is  Vol.  x.  of  the  International  Education  Séries,  edited  by 
W.  T.  Harris,  A.  M.,  LL.  D.  ,and  published  as  "  a  library  for  teach- 
era  and  school  managers,  and  text  books  for  normal  classes."  The 
aim  of  the  publishers  ànd  editor,  is,  u  to  provide  works  of  a  useful, 
practical  character  in  the  broader  sensé."  The  ground  attempted  to 
be  covered  by  tlie  séries  is,  I. — History  of  Education  ;  II. — Educa- 
tions! Criticism  ;  III. — Systematic  Treatises  on  the  Theory  of  Edu- 
cation ;  IV. — The  Art  of  Education.  The  book  before  us  falls  under 
a  division  of  the  f  ourth  head,  viz.,  Methods  of  Instruction.     Its  aim, 
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theref ore,  is  one  of  many  to  meet  the  common  demand  of  teachers  for 
*"  methods."  It  is  written  by  an  enthusiast,  who,  making  the  most 
of  his  thème,  makes  too  much  of  it  Spelling,  writing,  language, 
grammar,  arithmetic,  are  regarded  as  of  Ûttle  value  when  compared 
with  the  importance  of  geography  ;  a  presumption  that  strikes  us  as 
bordering  on  the  absurd.  Aside  from  this,  however,  the  book  has 
great  value.  It  is  a  plea  that  geography  should  not  be  made  a  mère 
study  of  maps  and  names,  but  that  it  should  give  the  pupil  a  clear 
conception  of  the  structure  of  continents  and  their  natural  parts,  and 
through  such  conception  train  him  to  the  appréciation  of  the  world 
as  a  whole.  The  first  object  of  study  is  a  river  basin  ;  and  as  conti- 
nents are  made  up  of  several  river  basins,  the  continental  structure  is 
next  considered.  A  detailed  examination  of  North  America  is  first 
made,  then  the  other  continental  masses,  and  suggestive  and  f ruitful 
comparisons  are  instituted  between  them.  The  treatment  of  the 
thème  is  simple,  clear,  scientinc,  logical.  The  natural  treatment 
being  thus  indicated,  an  outline  of  study  for  grades  from  the  first  to 
the  eighth  f  ollows.  Then  corne  valuable  suggestions  and  directions  to 
the  teacher,  and  copions  "  notes  "  on  the  study  of  each  grade.  Struc- 
ture is  made  a  fondamental  idea  in  geographical  study,  and  a  strong 
plea  is  put  f orth  for  the  use  of  relief  maps,  profiles  and  pictures  of 
relief  maps  as  containing  "  a  great  deal  more  truth  to  the  young 
learner  than  ail  other  means  combined."  An  appendix,  evidently 
prepared  with  great  care,  contains  an  admirable  list  of  books  of  réf- 
érence both  of  a  gênerai  character,  and  of  those  especially  adapted  to 
study  in  the  respective  grades.  Earnest  teachers  will  welcome  such  a 
help  as  this  book  affords,  and  ail  who  hâve  to  do  with  the  training  of 
the  young  will  be  greatly  profited  by  the  study  of  its  pages. 

Our  Baby's  Book.    Lee  &  Shepard.    Boston.    1889. 

This  is  a  dainty  arrangement  of  leaves  of  thin,  gilt-edged  cardboard, 
with  a  title-page  tastefully  illuminated  in  blue  and  silver,  tied  with 
délicate  colored  ribbon,  with  a  silvered  chain  for  hanging  in  a  suita- 
ble  place.  From  the  sélection  on  the  title-page  to  the  verses,  "Baby's 
Skies,"  which  suggest  that  the  mother  keep  her  face  serene  for  baby's 
sake,  each  page  is  beautif ully  decorated  and  arranged  for  recording 
the  time  of  the  baby's  birth,  its  weight,  christening,  first  tooth,  first 
picture,  and  its  "own  wise  sayings  and  doings."  Mothers  and  the 
friends  of  the  baby  will  appreciate  this  convenient  form  for  keeping  a 
record  that  at  the  time  of  happening  is  of  absorbing  interest,  but  which 
if  not  written  down  in  a  spécial  book  niay  be  lost  entirely,  and  only 
dimly  remembered. 

American  Statesmen  Séries:  Edited  by  John  T.  Moïse,  Jr.  George  Washing  - 
ton.  By  Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  In  two  volumes.  Boston  and  New  York.  Hougn- 
ion,  Mifflin  A  Co.    1889.    16mo.  pp  vi,  341  ;  399.    $1.25  each. 

Mr.  Lodge  says,  in  his  introduction  :  "Washington  stands  as  a  type, 
and  has  stamped  himself  deep  upon  the   imagination   of  mankind. 
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Whether  the  image  be  true  or  f  aise  is  of  no  conséquence  ;  the  f  act 
endures.  He  rises  up  from  the  dust  of  history  as  a  Greek  statue 
cornes  pure  and  serene  from  the  earth  in  which  it  has  lain  for  cen- 
turies. We  know  his  deeds  ;  but  what  was  it  in  the  man  which  has 
given  him  such  a  place  in  the  affection,  the  respect,  and  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  f  ellow  men  throughout  the  world  ?  Perhaps  thia  question 
has  been  fully  answercd  already.  Possibly  every  one  who  has 
thought  upon  the  subject  has  solved  the  problem,  so  that  even  to  state 
it  is  superfluous.  Yet  a  brilliant  writer,  the  latest  historian  of  the 
American  people,  has  said  :  'General  Washington  is  known  to  us,  and 
Président  Washington.  But  George  Washington  is  an  unknown  man/ 
Thèse  are  pregnant  words,  and  that  they  should  be  true  seems  to 
make  any  attempt  to  fill  the  great  gap  an  act  of  sheer  and  hopeless 
audacity.  Yet  there  can  be  certainly  no  reason  for  adding  another  to 
the  almost  countless  lives  of  Washington  unless  it  be  done  with  the 
object  in  view  which  Mr.  McMaster  indicates.  Any  such  attempt 
may  fail  in  exécution,  but  if  the  purpose  be  right  it  has  at  least  an 
excuse  for  its  existence." 

This  answers  the  very  natural  question  as  one  takes  up  thèse  hand- 
some  volumes  :  "Why  another  Life  of  Washington  ?"  That  Mr. 
Lodge  has  not  only  had  a  noble  "purpose,"  but  that  he  has  also 
achieved  a  great  success  in  its  "  exécution,"  no  unprejudiced  reader 
can  doubt  ;  and  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  facts  in  Mr.  Fiske's 
"Critical  Period  in  American  History,"  will  be  sure  that  the  man, 
George  Washington,  now  stands  fully  revealed.  The  Portrait  of  the 
Character  of  our  "First  Man"  is  most  admirably  drawn,  and  the 
analysis  of  his  powers  and  capacities  is  complète  and  just.  No  dis- 
guise  is  made  of  his  peculiarities,  his  seeming  defects,  his  so-called 
eccentricities.  Thèse  are  ail  faithfully  drawn,  toned  as  facts  require, 
and  set  in  their  true  light  in  making  up  the  estimate  of  his  character. 

Among  a  multitude  of  particulars  in  which  Mr.  Lodge's  criticism  is 
keen  and  his  conclusions  unanswerable,  we  may  notice  thèse  three  : 
First,  his  estimate  of  the  fantastic  traditions  originating  in  the  imag- 
ination of  Weems,  whose  biography  of  Washington,  especially  of  his 
youth,  is  shown  to  be  wholly  untrustworthy  ;  second,  the  sneering, 
flippant  préjudice  of  Carlyle,  leading  him  to  belittle  Washington  by 
putting  him  forth  as  a  sort  of  "desiccated  Cromwell  ;  "  and  third,  the 
power  and  influence  of  Washington,  not  only  in  holding  the  Army 
together  during  the  eight  years  of  trial  and  strife,  but  his  incessant 
activity  in  the  days  of  péril  succeeding  the  war,  and  the  greatness  of 
his  wisdom  and  skill  in  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  #The 
value  of  Mr.  Lodge's  work  in  thèse  respects  cannot  be  overestimated, 
and  ought  to  be  known  and  understood  by  every  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Lodge's  last  words  convey  a  just  idea  of  what  the  careful 
reader  will  also  find  to  be  true  :  '*I  see  in  Washington  a  great  soldier 
who  f  ought  a  trying  war  to  a  successful  end  impossible  without  him  ; 
a  great  statesman  who  did  more  than  ail  other  men  to  lay  the  f  ounda- 
tions  of  a  republic  which  has  endured  in  prosperity  for  more  than  a 
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eentury.  I  find  in  him  a  marvelous  judgment  which  was  never  at 
fauH,  a  penetrating  vision  which  beheld  the  future  of  America  when 
it  was  cfim  to  other  eyes,  a  great  intellectual  force,  a  will  of  iron,  an 
unyielding  grasp  of  f  acte,  and  an  unequalled  strength  of  patriotic  pur- 
pose.  I  see  in  him  too  a  pure  and  high-miuded  gentleman  of  daunt- 
less  courage  and  stainless  honor,  simple  and  steady  of  manner,  kind 
and  gênerons  of  heart.  Such  he  was  in  truth.  The  historian  and 
biographer  may  fail  to  do  him  justice,  but  the  instinct  of  mankind  will 
not  fail.  The  real  hero  needs  not  books  to  give  him  worshippers. 
George  Washington  will  always  receive  the  love  and  révérence  of 
men  because  they  see  embodied  in  him  the  noblest  possibilities  of 
humanity." 

In  a  Fair  Coantry.  Illustrated  by  Irène  C.  Jérôme.  Essaya  frora  "Ont-Door 
Papers,"  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  Boston.  Lee  &  Shepard.  1890. 
Oblong  4to.  pp.  99.    $6.00. 

This  is  in  every  way  a  magnificent  and  princely  volume.  We  hâve 
seen  nothing  in  its  line  that  can  compare  with  it  in  attractiveness  and 
real  worth.  Col.  Higginson's  essays  are  artistic  in  the  highest  sensé, 
presenting  us  as  vividly  as  words  can,  pictures  of  the  things  of  which 
he  writes.  Miss  Jérôme  has  entered  into  hearty  sympathy  with  the 
text,  and  in  drawings,  large  and  small,  covering  fif  ty-five  full  pages, 
of  still  life,  animated  beings,  April  and  December  birds,  flowers, 
brooks,  meadows,  woods,  rivers,  valleys,  and  other  scènes,  has  ex- 
plained  and  enforced  many  significant  passages.  A  judicious  critic 
has  well  said  : 

"The  fifty-five  illustrations  which  ornament  this  volume  are  not  sur- 
passed  even  by  the  former  triumphs  of  '  One  Year's  Sketch  Book,' 
4  Nature's  Hallelujah,'  4A  Bunch  of  Violets,'  and  *  The  Message  of 
the  Blue-bird,'  household  treasures  throughout  the  land.  Whether 
floating  in  her  boat  on  Concord  River,  with  its  wealth  of  floral  adorn- 
ments,  its  scenic  surprises  in  the  windings  of  its  stream  in  and  about 
places  made  famous  by  Thoreau  and  Emerson,  or  in  her  loftier  flights 
amid  the  hills  of  '  beautif  ul  Camden'  down  by  the  sea,  where  the 
grandeur  of  mountain  views  possesses  charms  to  wake  enthusiasm,  she 
has  exhibited  the  same  fidelity  to  nature  in  her  beautiful  pictures,  the 
same  exquisite  taste  in  the  sélection  of  her  subjects,  which  hâve  char- 
acterized  her  previous  achievements."  Without  the  illustrations  the 
essays  would  be  admirable  ;  without  the  essays  the  illustrations  would 
be  charming  ;  but  the  union  of  pen  and  pencil  has  produced  a  book  in 
every  way  superb. 

A  Defenoe  of  the  Catholio  Faith  Conoerning  the  Satisfaction  of  Christ,  against 
Fanstos  Sooinns.  By  Hugo  Orotins.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduc- 
tion- by  Frank  Hneh  Foster.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Theolog- 
ical  Seminary  at  Oberlin.  ÂndoTer.  Warren  F.  Draper.  1889.  16mo.  pp.  lni, 
314.    $1.50. 

In  criticising  this  work,  Dr.  Bjardman,  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 
for  July,  1889,  calls  attention  to  two  things  which  he  says  must  be 
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"  borne  in  mind  in  the  study  of  Grotius'  defence  :  First,  that  he  is 
defending  the  doctrine  of  the  Satisfaction  of  Christ  àgainst  Socinus, 
and  second,  that  he  is  a  jurist,  not  a  theologian,  not  a  philosopher. 

He  understood  the  church  doctrine  of  salvation  to  be 

this  :  God  out  of  His  mercy,  delivers  man  from  the  punishment  due 
to  sin,  on  the  ground  that  Christ  has  suffered  its  penalty  for  them." 
In  a  notice  of  the  book  in  the  Methodist  Beview  for  September,  1889, 
it  is  also  said  :  "The  core  of  the  theory  is,  that  there  was  sufficient 
cause  to  induce  God  to  punish  Christ  in  man's  stead,  and  that  it  was 
not  unjust  that  Christ  should  be  punished  for  our  sins."  Dr.  Foster, 
on  the  contrary,  protests  against  any  one's  holding  that  Grotius  taught 
that  Christ  was  punished  "as  a  satisfaction  of  distributive  justice," 
and  contends  that  penalty  was  put  upon  him  wholly  as  "an  example." 
Practically  the  distinction  amounts  to  little,  and  from  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Foster.  in  his  "Introduction,"  to  the  effect  that  Calvinists  and 
Arminians  alike  misunderstood  Grotius,  each  attributing  to  him  différ- 
ent théories,  it  is  évident  that  his  statement  was  not  clear  to  those  who 
read  it  in  its  original  Latin.  In  its  English  dress  it  justifies  the  criti- 
cism  that  like  ail  Latin  theology  it  is  a  base  caricature  on  the  Gospel 
of  the  Lord  Jésus  Christ,  and  is  wholly  heartless  and  godless,  unless 
we  conceive  it  as  emanating  from  a  god  who  is  simply  King,  and  in 
no  sensé  Father.  As  a  statement  of  what  was  once  orthodox  in  New 
England,  it  is  of  value.  But  happily  it  is  not  now  held  nor  can  it  be 
defended  by  the  modified  orthodoxy  of  to-day.  As  a  substitute  for  the 
theory  rendered  untenable  by  John  Murray's  Rellyan  arguments,  as 
Dr.  Foster  has  shown  in  the  Bibliotheoa  Sacra  for  January,  1889, 
(See  the  Quarterly  for  April,  1889,  p.  229),  it  did  very  weîl  as  a 
temporary  makeshift,  but  being  neither  Christian,  humane  nor  ration- 
al,  it  has  well  deserved  its  fate,  gênerai  rejection. 

American  Statesmen.  Benjamin  Franklin.  By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.  Boston  A 
New  York.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    1889.    16mo.  pp.  vi,  428.    $1.25. 

This  Is  the  twentieth  in  the  "American  Statesmen"  séries.  Mr. 
Morse  has  had  editorial  charge  of  ail  the  volumes  and  has  written 
several.  He  is  a  caref ul  compiler  of  facts,  a  faithf ul  recorder  of  what 
he  finds  to  be  true,  and  uses  a  felicitous,  terse  and  vigorous  style  in 
his  writings.  His  subject  in  the  volume  before  us  was  one  of  the 
most  many  sided  men  in  attainments,  labor  and  influence  ever  pro- 
duced  in  America,  if,  indeed,  in  any  part  or  âge  of  the  world.  Many 
gênerai  biographies  of  Franklin  hâve  appeared,  ail  more  orless  based 
on  the  inimitable  autobiography  ;  and  it  was  theref ore  natural  that 
Mr.  Morse  should  hâve  entered  on  his  work  with  misgivings  as  to  the 
possibility  of  adding  to  the  already  existing  sources  of  information  of 
this  wonderful  4jnerican.  But  the  countrymen  of  Franklin  never 
will  weary  of  looking  at  Benjamin  Franklin  in  any  light,  new  or  old  ; 
and  récent  discoveries  of  documents  bearing  on  his  varied  work  in 
France  during  and  immediately  after  our  great  strugglefor  Inde- 
pendence,  make  the  spécial  représentation  of  Franklin  as  a  States- 
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man  opportune  and  acceptable.  Incidentally  Mr.  Morse  touches  on 
other  phrases  of  Franklin's  life  and  abilities,  but  thèse  are  ail  illustra- 
tions of,  and  otherwise  tributary  to  the  display  of  his  characteristics 
as  a  servant  of  the  people's  cause.  In  this  service  no  dangers  were 
too  great,  no  sacrifices  too  numerous,  no  opposition  too  violent  to  turn 
him  from  his  efforts  to  do  ail  in  his  power  to  secure  the  independence 
of  his  country.  Faithf ul,  unwearied,  constant  in  his  work,  he  shares 
with  Washington  the  honor  and  the  glory  of  creating  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  other  American  could  hâve 
succeeded  as  he  did  in  obtaining  aid  from  France,  and  in  keeping  up 
the  crédit  of  the  seemingly  bankrupt  condition  of  the  struggling  col- 
onies, in  Holland,  Spain  and  elsewhere  in  the  Old  World.  Mr. 
Morse  says  truly  that  u  He  was  as  much  the  right  man  in  Europe  as 
was  Washington  in  America."  Able  men  who  were  not  without  re- 
nown  at  home  and  abroad,  were  sent  to  aid  him  in  France,  but  often 
they  well-nigh  wrecked  his  plans  and  greatly  increased  his  difficulties. 
When  Bancroft  calls  him  u  the  greatest  diplomatist  of  his  century," 
he  deals  in  no  exaggeration. 

44 He  was,"  says  Mr.  Morse,  as  he  closes  the  work  before  us  :  "a 
man  who  impressed  his  ability  upon  ail  who  met  him  ;  so  that  the 
abler  the  man  and  the  more  experienced  in  judging  men,  the  higher 
did  he  rate  Franklin  when  brought  into  direct  contact  with  him  ;  poli- 
ticians  and  statesmen  of  Europe,  distrustful  and  sagacious,  trained 
readers  and  valuers  of  men,  gave  him  the  rare  honor  of  placing  confi- 
dence not  only  in  his  personal  sincerity,  but  in  his  broad  fair-minded- 
ness,  a  mental  quite  as  much  as  a  moral  trait. 

It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  give  f  ull  expression  to  a  man  of  such  scope 
in  morals,  in  mind,  and  in  affaire.  He  illustrâtes  humanity  in  an  as- 
tonishing  multiplicity  of  ways  at  an  infinité  number  of  points.  He, 
more  than  any  other,  seems  to  show  us  how  many-sided  our  human 
nature  is.  No  individual,  of  course,  fills  the  entire  circle  ;  but  if  we 
can  imagine  a  circumference  which  shall  express  humanity,  we  can 
place  within  it  no  one  man  who  will  reach  out  to  approach  it  and  to 
touch  it  at  so  many  points  as  will  Franklin.  A  man  of  active  as  well 
as  universal  good-will.  of  perfect  trustfulness  towards  ail  dwellers  on 
the  earth,  of  suprême  wisdom  expanding  over  ail  the  interests  of  the 
race,  none  has  earned  a  more  kindly  loyalty.  By  the  instruction 
which  he  gave,  by  his  discoveries,  by  his  inventions,  and  by  his 
achievements  in  public  life  he  earns  the  distinction  of  having  rendered 
to  men  varied  and  useful  services  excelled  by  no  other  one  man  ;  and 
thus  he  has  established  a  claim  upon  the  gratitude  of  mankind  so 
broad  that  history  holds  few  who  can  be  his  rivais. 

The  Flnt  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  By  the  Rev.  Mareus  Dods,  D.D.  New 
York.    A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.    1889.    Crown  8vo.  pp.  Tii  ,399.    $1.60. 

The  style  of  this  book  is  popular  rather  than  critical,  homiletic 
rather  than  scholarly  and  exegetical.  It  is  full  of  good  things,  valua- 
ble  hints  to  the  preacher,  and  good  sensé  for  the  average  reader  of 
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sermons.  The  author  is  doubtless  familiar  in  a  large  degree  with  the 
scholarship  which  has  been  manif est  in  critical  work  on  the  epistle, 
and  attempts  to  popularize  some  of  its  conclusions.  OccasionaÙy  he 
falk  into  absurd  errors,  as  when  he  argues  for  the  résurrection  of 
mortal  bodies,  plays  with  fancies  in  his  comment  on  the  passage  re- 
lating  to  "baptism  for  the  dead,"  and  gives  his  feeble  words  touching 
the  "ail  who  die  in  Adam"  and  are  to  be  "made  alive  in  Christ" 
But  as  a  whole  the  book  is  freighted  with  good  thoughts  and  whole- 
some  truths,  well  expressed.  Dr.  Dods  takes  us  to  the  Corinth  of 
Paul's  day,  shows  us  its  greatness  and  its  degeneracy,  and  gives  os  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  thought  and  the  morals  with  which  Christianity 
came  in  contact  and  on  which  it  wrought  marvelous  changes.  Not  a 
little  of  the  interest  which  may  attach  to  such  an  accurate  view  of  life 
in  Corinth  and  the  work  of  the  Gospel  there,  arises  from  the  fact  that 
in  spite  of  strenuous  effort  to  discrédit  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, this  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  is  confessed  by  thé  most  unspar- 
ing  critics  to  hâve  been  from  the  pen  of  Paul,  and  to  hâve  reached  us 
snbstantially  as  he  wrote  it.  The  book  is  commended  as  having  much 
that  is  helpful  to  ail  classes  of  readers. 

American  Religions  Leaders.  Jonathan  Edwards.  By  Alexander  V.  G.  Allen, 
D.D.  Boston  and  New  York.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1889.  lGmo.  pp.  xi, 
401.    $1.25. 

Prof.  Allen  has  no  sympathy  with  the  Latin  theology  of  which  Jon- 
athan Edwards  was  the  most  fearless  and  consistent  exponent  among 
Protestants  of  modéra  times  ;  but  with  great  admiration  of  Edwards' 
wonderful  abilities  he  has  given  us  such  a  représentation  of  the  man 
as  shows  him  to  hâve  written  without  préjudice  and  from  an  earnest 
purpose  to  draw  a  faithful  portrait.  What  Jonathan  Edwards 
thought,  and  how  he  put  his  thoughts  into  the  formula  of  logic,  must 
be  learned  from  his  works,  which  were  more  closely  studied  when  he 
was  an  authority  in  theology  than  they  are  in  thèse  days  of  marked 
departure  from  his  théories.  But  the  charàcter  and  spirit  of  the  man 
are  disclosed  by  Prof.  Allen,  as  also  the  steps  in  the  maturing  of  his 
théories,  and  the  progress  of  his  career  as  a  preacher. 

Born  of  a  race  of  New  England  ministère,  and  dying  at  fifty-fi  ve 
years  of  âge,  in  1758,  Edwards  lived  in  a  time  of  intense  religious  ex- 
citement,  in  the  agitation  of  which  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  agent, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  personal  sufferers  from  the  inévitable  reaction. 
From  childhood  he  gave  himself  to  thinking  on  great  subjects  and  at 
first  came  near  landing  in  pantheism.  From  the  idea  that  "  space  is 
Grod,"  he  went  on  to  the  belief  that  God's  will  is  in  ail  things  as  the 
absolute  power,  that  evil  is  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  God's  care,  and 
that  He  is  as  much  engaged  in  providing  hell  torments  for  those  He 
has  cast  off  as  He  is  in  saving  the  elect.  At  first  this  doctrine  of 
GckTs  active  hâte  in  tormenting  those  whom  He  created  on  purpose 
that  He  might  daran  them  was  répulsive  to  him.  "  It  used  to,"  he 
said,  "  appear  like  a  horrible  doctrine  to  me."     But  he  overcame  his 
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répugnance,  and  although  his  views  of  God's  decrees  seemed  to  ex- 
clude  ail  idea  of  human  volition  in  salvation,  he  was  the  first  revival 
preacher  in  America.  His  preaching  to  sinners  seems  to  hâve  had  as  its 
main  propose  the  keeping  up  of  a  perpétuai  dread  of  God  in  their 
minds.  "As  you  hâte  God,"  he  said  to  them,  "he  will  hâte  you  for- 
ever.  He  will  become  a  perf ect  enemy,  with  a  perf ect  hatred,  without 
any  love  or  pity  or  mercy."  Man  is  wholly  devoid  of  a  spiritual  na- 
ture until  God  especially  adds  it.  For  a  brief  moment  Adam  pos- 
sessed,  by  nature,  the  spiritual  faculty,  but  when  he  sinned  the  divine 
nature  was  at  once  withdrawn  f rom  him  and  f rom  ail  his  posterity. 
"The  merely  human  was  left  standing  by  itself,  superior  only  in  its 
intelligence  to  the  brute  création,  or  in  its  greater  capacity  for  evil." 
And  yet,  Adam  had  no  spécial  freedom  of  will  to  prevent  his  sinning, 
for  "  if  Adam  had  possessed  a  self-determining  power  of  the  will,  it 
would  hâve  implied  uncertainty  as  to  how  he  would  act,  and  thus 
made  impossible  the  divine  foreknowledge."  There  was  no  alterna- 
tive in  Edwards,  mind, — he  was  sure  that  God  had  decreed  to  permit 
Adam's  sin  ;  and  in  his  own  words,  "Sin,  if  it  be  permitted,  will  most 
certainly  and  infallibly  follow."  SinJ  therefore,  could  not  possibly 
hâve  been  avoided.  And  Edwards  seems  to  hâve  had  no  difficulty  in 
considering  rétribution  for  sin,  and  endless  rétribution,  at  that,  a  just 
thing  in  God  ï  Only  God's  élection  of  some  to  be  exempt  from  this 
doom,  can  save  them.  And  comparatively  few  are  thus  elected. 
"  The  bigger  part  of  men  who  hâve  died  heretof ore  hâve  gone  to 
hell,"  he  says  ;  and  again  and  again  he  réitérâtes  the  statement  that 
out  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  only  a  few  will  be  saved.  That 
this  can  in  any  way  be  averted,  that  man  may  choose  to  obey,  and 
through  pénitence  may  find  acceptance  with  God,  Edwards  will  not 
allow.  The  God  of  the  Arminians  was  to  him  no  God  at  ail.  God 
can  in  no  sensé  be  affected  by  any  action  of  man.  He  would  be  less 
than  God  if  He  could. 

And  yet,  Jonathan  Edwards  was  a  man  of  kindly  spirit.  His  do- 
mestic  fif e  was  happy,  and  he  had  a  warmth  of  heart  for  those  around 
him.  Strange,  how  strange,  that  such  a  man  could  believe  such  hor- 
rible things  of  God. 

The  publishers  of  this  séries,  the  volume  bef ore  us  being  the  first, 
are  laying  the  religions  world  under  lasting  obligations  by  the  issuing 
of  biographies  of  such  men  of  worth  who  ruled,  in  their  day,  the 
thoughte  of  men  about  them  concerning  the  loftiest  possible  thèmes, 
God  and  destiny. 

Natural  Religion.  The  Gifford  Lectures  delivered  before  the  Univenrity  of 
Gbvow  in  1888.  By  F.  Max  Millier,  K.  M.  London  and  New  York,  Long- 
man's,  Green  &  Co.    1889.    Crown  8vo.  pp.  xix,  608. 

The  "foundation"  of  the  "Gifford  Lecturship"  is  unique.  "I 
wish,"  says  the  founder,  "  natural  theology  to  be  treated  by  my  lec- 
turers  as  astronomy  or  chemistry  is,  as  a  strictly  natural  science,  the 
greatest  of  ail  possible  sciences,  indeed  in  one  sensé  the  only  science." 
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And  he  especially  provides  that  "  the  lecturers  shall  be  subjejcted  to  no 
test  of  any  kind,  and  shall  not  be  reqoired  to  take  any  oath  or  émît  or 
subscribe  any  déclaration  of  belief ,  or  to  make  any  promise  of  any 
kind  ;  they  may  be  of  any  dénomination  whatever,  or  of  no  dénomi- 
nation at  ail  (and  many  earnest  and  high-minded  men  prefer  to  be- 
long  to  no  ecclesiastical  dénomination)  ;  they  may  be  of  any  religion 
or  way  of  thinking,  or,  as  is  sometimes  said,  they  may  be  of  no  relig- 
ion, or  they  may  be  so-called  skeptics  or  agnostics  or  free-thinkers, 
provided  only  that  the  "patrons'  wiïl  use  diligence  to  secnre  that  they 
be  able,  révèrent  men,  true  thinkers,  sincère  lovera  of  and  earnest  in- 
quirers  after  truth." 

Prof  essor  Muller  rightly  calls  the  f  oundation  of  such  a  lectureship 
u  a  sign,  and  a  very  important  sign,  of  the  times."  Those  who  hâve 
regarded  Max  Muller  as  wholly  devoted  to  "philology,"  in  which  field 
of  research  he  has  won  anprecedented  famé,  will  be  sorprised  that  in  the 
autobiographical  sketch  which  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  his  first 
lecture  in  the  book  before  us,  he  gives  to  his  Hfe  a  différent  interpré- 
tation. His  aim  and  the  tendency  of  his  thought  has  been,  he  affirma, 
to  be  a  philosopher  and  a  theologian,  and  his  study  of  language  and 
ancient  literature  has  been  pursued  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  the 
science  of  thought  and  of  religion.  And  he  regards  his  appointaient 
to  this  lectureship  as  giving  him  "an  opportunity,  and  a  splendid  op- 
portunity, for  summing  up  the  whole  work  of  my  life." 

In  treating  his  thème,  Prof.  Muller  steps  on  new  ground,  ignoring 
the  common  point  of  view  in  past  treatises,  and  standing  on  that  of 
human  history  and  human  language,  a  psychological  rather  than  a 
physical  basis.  His  work  is  largely  a  matter  of  définition,  and  his 
survey  of  the  numerous  définitions  of  religion  is  keenly  critical,  while 
it  is  also  catholic  and  constructive.  His  own  définition  is  :  "Religion 
consists  in  the  perception  of  the  infinité  under  such  manifestations  as 
are  able  to  influence  the  moral  character  of  man."  And  his  estimatè 
of  it  is,  that  "  it  is  religion  in  ite  truest  sensé  which  opens  our  eyes 
and  makes  us  perceive  the  noumenal  in  the  phénoménal,  the  supernat- 
ural  in  the  natural,  and  thus  changes  the  very  veil  of  nature  into  a 
never-ceasing  révélation  of  the  divine."  And  yet  he  holds  that,  as  in 
Buddhism,  history  demonstrates  religion  to  be  possible  without  faith 
in  or  worehip  of  a  personal  God.  Natural  objecte,  as  pre-eminently 
the  sun,  are  regarded  by  him  as  having  been  the  first  objecte  of  wor- 
ship.  "Among  most  nations,  also,  so  far  as  historical  évidence  en- 
ables  us  to  judge,  a  belief  in  many  superhuman  beings  preceded  a 
belief  in  one  superhuman  being,  and  for  a  long  time  what  seem  to  us 
two  contradictory  belief  s,  a  belief  in  one  and  a  belief  in  many  goda 
were  held  to  be  perfectly  compatible  in  the  same  religion.'*  While 
revealed  religion  may  be  a  reality,  and  the  question  of  the  possibility 
of  révélation  is,  he  déclares,  an  ever  intrusive  one,  he  questions 
whether,  on  account  of  the  fallibility  of  ail  records,  it  has  ever  been 
of  advantage,  and  strenuously  opposes  the  idea  of  miracles.  Never- 
thele88  he  is  dear  and  explicit  in  his  avowal,  "  that  there  is  no  re- 
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ligion  in  the  whole  world  which  in  simplicity,  in  pority  of  purpose,  in 
charity  and  true  humanity,  cornes  near  to  that  religion  which  Christ 
taught  to  his  disciples."  But  he  does  not  commit  himself  to  the  ad- 
vocacy  of  any  particolar  phase  of  religion,  but  rather  keeps  dose  to 
his  conception  of  what  was  the  purpose  of  his  course  of  lectures,  thus 
expressed  :  "  It  was  to  -be  a  survey  of  the  materials  which  exist,  and 
many  of  which  hâve  but  lately  been  brought  to  light,  for  studying  the 
origin,  growth,  and  in  many  cases,  the  decay  also  of  religious  ideas." 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  large  and  seemingly  increasing 
number  who  are  discussing  religious  problems  with  much  earnestness, 
we  know  of  no  work  which  is  so  thorough  at  the  very  foundation  of 
the  8ubject  as  this  before  us  ;  and  we  commend  it  to  their  attention, 
and  especially  to  the  careful  study  of  ail  Christian  ministère. 

Christian  Theism  :  Its  Claims  and  Sanctions.  By  D.  B.  Pnrrington,  LL.D., 
Vioe  Président  and  Professor  of  Metaphysics  in  West  Virginia  University.  New 
York  and  London.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1889,    8yo.pp.303.    $1.75. 

Both  in  method  and  in  style  this  volume  is  a  great  improvement 
on  many  that  hâve  been  issued  on  the  same  subject  It  is  learned 
withoat  being  so  technical  that  the  average  reader  cannot  understand 
it  ;  it  is  thorough,  yet  clear,  simple  and  effective.  In  the  Introduc- 
tion, giving  a  gênerai  outline  of  the  subject,  Dr.  Purrington  starts  off 
with  the  déclaration  that  Christian  Theism  is  a  fact,  momentons,  posi- 
tive, persistent  and  fruitf ul.  That  it  has  a  history  and  challenges  in- 
vestigation. "  It  has  just  two  thèmes  :  first,  Theism,  or  évidences 
concerning  the  being  and  nature  of  God  ;  second,  Révélation,  or  évi- 
dences concerning  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible."  The  first  of  thèse  is 
discussed  in  the  book  before  us  ;  the  second  will  be  the  thème  of  a 
second  volume. 

Twelve  chapters  follow  the  introduction,  and  in  thèse  are  set  forth 
the  f  ollowing  thèmes  ;  Intelligence  in  Nature,  or,  the  Eutaxiological 
Argument  ;  Volition  in  Nature,  or  the  Teleological  Argument  ;  the 
Personality  of  God,  or,  the  Intuitive  Argument  ;  the  Goodness  of  God, 
or  the  Historical  Argument  ;  the  Unity  of  God,  or  the  Monistic  Argu- 
ment ;  Infinity  of  God,  or,  the  Causal  Argument  ;  Anti-Theistic  Er- 
rors  ;  Evolution  and  Christian  Theism  ;  Immortality.  The  very  titles 
to  thèse  chapters  indicate  at  once  that  an  old  subject  is  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  fresh  and  effective  way.  This  feeling  increases  as  we  begin 
to  read.  The  argument  is  close,  the  illustrations  of  the  knotty  points 
are  numerous,  simple,  yet  vigorously  presented  and  convincing.  No 
objection  is  passed  over  slightingly,  but  each  is  met,  considered,  dis- 
posed  of,  and  the  argument  proceeds  to  its  climax  of  démonstration* 
The  f  ollowing  is  an  illustration  of  this  fact,  as  also  a  spécimen  of  the 
way  in  which  strong  common  sensé  backs  np  irrésistible  logic.  We 
take  this  from  the  chapter  on  Immortality: 

PRESUMPTION  AGAINST  IMMORTALITY. 

1.  PHTSIOAL  DESTRUCTION. 

sable  t 

This  argument  is  not  oonolasiYa» 


Death  destroys  the  body.    The  sonl  is  not  tnoeable  thereafter.    Henoe  it  has 
basa  aigoed  that  ail  is  destroyed  with  the  body, 
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(1)  Disappearance  is  not  destruction.  A  thing  may  exist  and  not  be  manif est.  It 
may  cease  to  be  manifest  without  being  destroyed.  Latent  heat  is  jnst  as  rauch 
heat  when  latent  as  when  manifest.  Even  so  death  may  interrapt  the  visible  man- 
ifestations of  the  human  spirit,  but  its  destruction  must  not  be  tnence  inf erred. 

(2)  Bodily  mutilation  affecte  not  the  soûl.  Limbs  may  be  amputated,  physieal 
fonctions  ont  off,  and  sensés  suspended,  and  still  the  opérations  of  the  soûl  may 

Sroceed  with  unabated  regularity.  and  even  with  inereased  vigor.    If  the  partial 
estruction  of  the  body  does  not  affect  the  soûl,  its  total  destruction  may  not. 

(3)  The  soûl  may  not  be  divisible.  The  body  is.  It  can  be  returned  to  its  original 
éléments — carbon,  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  iron  and  the  like.  Hence  its  mortality  ;  it 
can  die.  But  there  is  no  évidence  that  the  human  spirit  is  composed  of  parts,  or 
is  in  any  way  divisible.  Possibly  Bishop  Butler  may  go  too  far  in  arguing  its  ab- 
solute  indiscerptibility  ;  and  yet  the  unity  of  the  human  spirit  is  accredited  both 
by  universal  consciousness  and  by  prof  ound  metaphysical  research.  Until  the  soûl 
can  be  analyzed  as  the  body  can,  it  will  not  do  to  infer  the  destruction  of  the  one 
from  the  décomposition  of  the  other. 

2.  PHTSICAL  DEPENDENCE. 

It  is  elairaed  that  the  soûl  is  born  with  the  body,  developed  with  it,  manifested 
through  it,  limited  by  it,  dépendent  upon  it,  inséparable  from  it  ;  and  hence  the 
soûl  must  perish  with  the  body.    Àgainst  this  argument  there  are  two  objections. 

(1)  It  iscontrary  to  analogy.  It  proceeds  upon  the  supposition  that  the  présent 
fleshy  en viro liment  of  the  soûl  is  its  only  possible  habitat.  But  the  analogies  of 
nature  are  against  this  view.  The  Caterpillar,  chrysalis  and  butterfly  are  marvel- 
onsly  unlike  in  development,  mode  of  life,  and  relationship  ;  and  yet  they  are  one 
and  the  same  being.  So  the  life  of  the  disembodied  human  spirit  mav  be  totally 
unlike  that  in  its  earthly  tabernacle,  even  as  the  butterfly  transcends  tne  worm. 

(2)  The  soûl  isnot  essentially  dépendent  on  the  body.  For  certain  of  its  fonctions 
in  sense-perception  it  doubtiess  is.  But  for  other  and  higher  functions,  such  as 
memory,  imagination,  thought  and  reason,  the  soûl  acts  of  itself  without  the 
body.  Thèse  processes  would  not  cease  even  though  the  sensés  were  paralyzed, 
and  ail  communication  with  the  material  world  suspended. 

3.   EMPERICISM. 

The  empiricist  argues  that,  since  the  immortality  of  the  soûl  is  ntterly  beyond 
our  expérience,  and  since  no  disembodied  spirit  bas  ever  appeared  or  testified  to 
its  truth,  we  hâve  a  right  to  infer  that  the  soûl  is  not  immortal.  This  position  is 
not  well  taken. 

(1)  It  is  unreasonable.  It  demanda  phvsical  proof  of  a  spiritual  fact,  and  becanse 
of  the  absence  of  such  proof,  it  dénies  the  existence  of  the  fact. 

(2)  It  goes  too  far.  If  our  lack  of  expérience  conoerning  disembodied  human 
spirits  f orras  a  presumption  against  their  existence,  it  must  go  equally  against 
tnat  of  other  spirits.  i  he  same  argument  that  would  disprove  immortality  woold 
likewise  blot  out  God,  angels  and  devils.  But  in  blotting  ont  God  it  renaers  the 
first  existence  of  human  spirits  impossible,  and  thus  merges  itself  into  material- 
ism.  Expérience  is  not  the  only  avenue  of  conviction.  If  we  know  the  soûl  to  be 
superior  to  the  body,  even  while  connected  with  it,  why  may  not  that  superior  ex- 
istence continue  when  the  body  shall  hâve  been  dissolved  ? 

Manuals  of  Faith  and  Duty.  No.  V.  Salvation.  By  Orello  Cône,  D.D.,  Prési- 
dent of  Buchtel  Collège,  Akron,  Ohio. 

No.  VI.  The  Birth  from  Above.  By  Rev.  Charles  Follen  Lee.  Boston.  Uni- 
versalist  Pnblishing  House.    1889.    pp.  101, 104.    25  cents  eaoh. 

In  No.  V.  Dr.  Cône  treats  an  almost  threadbare  thème  with  orig- 
inality,  freshness  and  vigor.  Religion,  he  says,  has  its  foundation  in 
the  fact  of  the  consciousness  of  disturbed  relations  in  the  higher  realm 
of  man's  being.  A  want  of  harmony  with  the  higher  power,  a 
sensé  of  sin  sends  man  in  search  of  hope  and  help.  Salvation  is 
deliverance  from  certain  evil  conditions,  which  in  a  spiritual  being 
issue  in  the  consciousness  of  sin.  For  the  distinctness  and  energy  of 
its  conception  of  salvation,  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament  is  pré- 
éminent among  the  religions  of  antiquity,  and  its  explanation  is  f  ound 
wholly  in  connection  with  the  théocratie  idea.     Salvation  was  ob- 
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tained  by  securing  the  Divine  favor,  and  that  favor  was  secured  by 
the  offering  of  some  valuable  possession.  This  was  the  early  Jewish 
thought.  Later,  the  Prophets  represented  forgiveness  as  God's  act 
of  grâce,  conditioned  on  the  repentance  of  the  people,  manifest  in 
their  abandonment  of  sinful  conduct.  But  the  favor  thus  manifested 
was  intended  for  the  Israélites  alone.  The  religion  out  of  which  the 
idea  of  such  favor  sprung  was  local  and  national,  and  its  benefits, 
whatever  they  were,  were  thus  restricted. 

Jésus  came  to  earth  with  a  "  world-religion,"  and  his  doctrine  of 
salvation  partook  of  the  universality  which  characterized  his  religion. 
Dr.  Cône  makes  an  able  présentation  of  the  relation  of  this  universal 
religion  to  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  Ethical  Factor,  and  to  the  Relig- 
ions Factor.  Let  any  sinner,  anywhere,  set  himself  in  right  relation 
with  God,  in  duty,  in  love,  in  righteousness,  and  to  him  has  corne  the 
salvation  which  Jésus  taught.  The  Pauline  doctrine  is  next  consid- 
ered,  then  that  which  distinguishes  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
Salvation  and  Science,  and  Secular  Salvation.  The  work  closes  with 
a  section  on  the  Universality  of  Salvation,  in  which  notice  is  taken  of 
the  doctrine  of  probation,  and  the  theory  that  man  may  fail  to  reach 
the  highest  and  the  best  by  reason  of  the  freedom  of  his  will. 

Dr.  Cone's  method  of  presenting  the  subject  is  unique,  and  the 
Manual  will  take  high  rank,  especially  with  those  of  scholarly  taste 
and  habit. 

No.  VI.  "The  Birth  from  Above,"  ,was  evidently  written  in  the 
atmosphère  of  prayer  and  devout  méditation,  and  its  perusal  cannot 
fail  to  lift  the  careful  reader  into  the  same  région  of  spiritual  joy  and 
peace. 

44  It  will  no  doubt  be  asked  by  some,"  says  the  author,  "  Why  was 
not  this  manual  entitled  The  New  Birth  ?  The  answer  is,  because 
The  Birth  from  Above  was  considered  a  more  comprehensive  and 
suggestive  title.  We  hâve  no  quarrel  with  the  phrase  4  New  Birth/ 
but  we  are  satisfied  that  the  one  we  shall  substitute  for  it  deserves  the 
préférence.  In  the  Scriptural  passage  most  often  cited  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  which  we  are  to  treat,  it  has  the  sanction  of  the 
original,  as  the  marginal  reading,  both  in  the  common  version  and  in 
the  révision,  bears  witness  ;  and  we  feel  that  upon  due  reflection  our 
choice  of  a  title  will  commend  itself  to  ail.  Thus  the  Greek  word 
rendered  again  in  the  common  version  and  anew  in  the  revision,  may 
with  equal  correctness  be  rendered  from  above.  The  reader  will 
perceive  then,  that  to  say  a  man  must  be  4  born  from  above/  if  he 
would  4  see  '  or  '  enter  into  '  the  Kingdom  of  God,  means  not  only  that 
he  must  be  born  again  or  anew  but  that,  as  our  Lord  teaches,  his  re- 
Virth  in  volves  heavenly  agencies,  or  the  opérations  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 
If  such  a  "  birth  "  seems  u  mysterious,"  'tis  matched  by  scores  of 
analogies  in  other  departments  of  life,  the  reality  of  which  both  as  to 
their  source  and  opérations  no  one  can  dispute.  A  Divine  Kingdom 
has  been  set  up,  and  men  can  hâve  citizenship  in  it  only  as  they  re- 
nounce  allegiance  to  a  lower  order  and  rule  of  conduct.  It  is  a  spir- 
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itual  kingdom,  and  it  does  its  work  in  us  only  as  it  subordinates  our 
powers  and  loves  to  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  direct  coun- 
,  sel  and  guidance  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  The  sections  on  Conver- 
sion and  the  Work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,"  and  "  Ulustrative  Examples," 
are  admirable  as  Scripture  exposition  and  application,  and  the  entire 
manual  cannot  fail  of  being  a  helpful  auxiliary  in  reaching  that  height 
of  true  living  which  forms  its  thème. 

The  Univer&alist  Church  is  to  be  congratulated  that  the  Publishing 
House  has  put  into  such  handy  form  and  at  such  low  price,  thèse 
helpful  books.  They  should  be  circulated  by  the  thousands  among 
our  own  people  and  among  those  whose  ideas  of  our  belief  are  not 
obtained  f rom  friendly  sources. 

The  Strug&le  for  Immortality.  By  Elizabeth  Stnart  Phelps.  Boston  and  New 
York.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    1889.    16mo.  pp.  245.    $1.26. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  seven  essays  :  What  is  a  Fact  ?  Is  God 
Grood  ?  What  Does  Révélation  Reveal  ?  The  Struggle  for  Immor- 
tality ;  The  Christianity  of  Christ;  The  Psychical  C^pportunity ;  The 
Psychical  Wave  ;  several  of  which  hâve  appeared  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican Eeview  and  The  Forum.  They  ail  bear  the  characteristic  re- 
marks of  the  writer,  an  incisive,  antithetic,  brilliant  style.  The  pith 
of  the  volume  is  the  fourth  essay,  on  "  The  Struggle  for  Immortality," 
f  rom  which  the  collection  takes  its  title,  and  to  which  the  other  thèmes 
are  treated  as  necessarily  related.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  stands  in 
strong  contrast,  in  its  pessimisin,  to  the  hearty  optimism  of  the  essay 
"  Is  God  Good  ?"  The  drift  of  the  article  is  toward  the  conditional 
view  of  the  subject  ;  not  as  characterizes  the  so-called  and  now  quite 
popular  conditional  view,  a  personal  acceptance  of  the  Christ  of  the 
creed,  but  a  déduction  from  "the  survival  of  the  fittest"  doctrine,  a 
something  to  be  earned  by  the  individual  by  direct  spiritual  culture 
during  mortal  years.  Just  what  quantity  and  just  how  manifest  does 
not  appear,  but  rather  this  vague  gênerai  statement  is  supposed  to 
convey  to  our  minds  its  grounds  and  expectations  :  Immortality  "  is 
not  property,  but  a  gift.  This  gif t  is  offered  to  you  or  me  upon  con- 
ditions which  we  can  accept  or  deny  at  will.  The  founder  of  our  re- 
ligion makes,  we  may  say  that  he  constitutes,  the  conditions.  Ever- 
lasting life  is,  in  fact,  according  to  this  religion,  bestowed  by  Jésus 
upon  the  human  soûl.  The  conséquence  of  declining  this  gift  and  its 
conditions  would  seem  to  be  logically,  if  not  theologically,  wrapped  in 
the  phrase,  '  everlasting  death.'  "  But  "  everlasting  life,"  which  is  a 
New  Testament  phrase,  is  never  a  synonym  for  "  immortal  life  "  or 
"  immortality,"  but  for  "  spiritual  life,"  a  qualitative,  not  a  quantita- 
tive phrase  ;  while  "  everlasting  death,"  whatever  it  may  be  interpre- 
ted  to  mean,  is  not  a  New  Testament  phrase.  Immortality,  in  the 
Scriptures,  is  conditioned  on  our  having  been  made,  not  on  what  we 
hâve  done  ;  it  is  not  bestowed  by  Jésus  Christ,  although  the  truth  of 
it  is  "brought  to  light"  by  him  in  his  "  counterworking  "  or  "abol- 
ishing  "  death.  Mrs.  Stuart  Ward's  theory  is  based  on  a  wholly  false 
assumption  of  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament 
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The  essay  "  Is  God  Good  ?  "  wakens  our  admiration.  The  extrem- 
est  pessimistic  objections  are  stated,  and  they  are  black  enough.  But 
against  them  ail  is  this  fact  :  the  soûls  that  suffer  most  trust  most  ; 
the  hearts  most  deeply  tried,  love  God  the  most  intensely  ;  the  chronic 
helpless  and  crushed  believe  that  God  is  good.  Spéculations,  théo- 
ries, difficulties,  cannot  overcome  the  soul's  instinct. 


Essaya  on  the  Work  entitled  Supematnral  Religion.  Reprinted  from  the  Con- 
temporary Review.  By  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham.    London  and  New  York.    Maemillan  &  Co.    1889.   8vo.  pp.  iv,  324.    $2.50. 


This  is  a  reprint,  as  the  title  states,  of  a  séries  of  papers  published 
f ourteen  or  fif  teen  years  ago  ;  but  on  account  of  their  great  influence 
and  popularity,  it  is  f ortunate  that  they  hâve  been  brought  by  the 
author  into  this  more  permanent  and  convenient  shape.  It  was  the 
object  of  the  author  of  "  Supernatural  Religion  "  to  antagonize  the 
early  date  and  historical  character  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  throw  dis- 
crédit on  Christianity  as  a  revealed  Religion.  Dr.  Lightfoot  shows 
that  much  of  what  the  author  of  the  anonymous  book  has  written  is 
the  product  of  ignorance,  if  not  of  disingenuousness.  Aside  from  his 
spécial  antagonism  of  his  opponent,  the  Bishop  also  évinces  such  a 
broad  and  solid  acquaintance  with  the  field  of  early  Christian  history, 
including  its  literature,  that  every  student  of  the  New  Testament 
Canon  will  find  his  essays  of  permanent  value. 

After  the  introductory  essay,  the  f ollowing  eight  thèmes  are  dis- 
cussed  :  The  Silence  of  Eusebius  ;  The  Ignatian  Ëpistles  ;  Polycarp  of 
Smyrna  ;  Papias  of  Hierapolis  (two  papers)  ;  the  later  School  of  St. 
John  ;  the  Churches  of  Gaul  ;  Tatian's  Diatessaron  ;  and  an  Appendix 
of  Discoveries  illustrating  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  One  resuit  of  the 
publication  of  the  essays  in  the  Contemporary  was  the  modification  by 
the  author  of  "  Supernatural  Religion,"  in  later  éditions  of  his  work 
of  some  of  the  positions  which  Bishop  Lightfoot  had  shown  to  be  un- 
tenable.  To  thèse  modifications  amounting  in  some  instances  to  an 
entire  abandonment  of  his  position,  attention  is  called  by  foot  notes 
in  the  volume  before  us.  In  thèse  days  of  loose,  nonsensical  talk 
àbout  the  New  Testament  Canon,  the  impossibility  of  the  miraculous, 
etc.,  it  is  refreshing  to  be  able  to  know  just  what  are  the  real  facts  in 
regard  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  how  utterly  baseless 
are  some  of  the  assertions  and  pretended  proof s  of  those  who  antago- 
nize the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  the  New  Testament  Record. 
Clergymen  will  be  well  repaid  by  f amiliarizing  themselves  with  the 
facts  which  are  so  admirably  arranged  and  presented  in  this  volume. 

The  Story  of  the  American  Sailor,  in  active  service  on  Merohant  Vessel  and 
Man-of-War,  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks.  Boston.  D.  Ix>throp  Company.  4to.  pp. 
836.    $2.fi0. 

Considering  the  great  importance  of  our  Merchant  and  Naval  Ser- 
vice it  is  singular  that  this  is  the  first  attempt  to  make  a  record  of  the 
rise  and  development  of  the  American  sailor.     Mr.  Brooks  has  done 
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hia  work  with  great  care  and  conscicntiousness,  and  made  a  book 
which  cannot  fail  to  take  rank  as  a  standard  authority,  and  a  delight 
to  young  America,  who,  from  George  Washington  down  to  the  prés- 
ent, is  charmed  by  the  possibilities  and  romance  of  "life  on  the  océan 
wave."  In  thèse  pages  we  see  the  advancing  conquests  of  the  old 
discoverers  and  navigators  ;  the  career  of  the  lawless  pirates  once  in- 
festing  our  waters  ;  the  rccklessness  and  risks  of  the  smugglers  ;  the 
great  prowess  of  a  hastily  iinprovised  navy  in  the  wars  of  the  Révolu- 
tion and  of  1812,  with  the  quick  and  thorough  destruction  of  British 
commerce  in  both  those  wars  by  the  hardy  and  daring  privateersman  ; 
the  lesson  taught  by  Bainbridge  to  insolent  Algiers  ;  the  growth  and 
commanding  influence  of  the  merchant  marine  in  the  days  of  its  suc- 
cessful  compétition  with  the  commerce  of  the  world  ;  the  hazards  of 
Arctic  discoveries  and  rescue  ;  the  long  voyages  of  the  whaler,  and  the 
constant  périls  of  the  fisheries  ;  the  valor  of  the  navy  in  1861  ;  and 
the  luxurious  équipaient  and  fine  achievements  of  the  American 
yachtsmen.  The  fine  pen  pictures  drawn  by  Mr.  Brooks  are  handsome- 
ly  supplemented  by  the  numerous  spirited  illustrations  which  beautify 
his  pages.  There  is  also  a  comprehensive  chronology  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  United  States  on  the  seas  and  lakes,  a  list  of  the  best  one 
hundred  books  on  the  American  sailor,  and  an  excellent  index.  The 
publishers  hâve  done  their  part  in  an  élégant  and  substantial  manner. 

The  Story  of  the  American  Soldier  in  War  and  Peaoe.  By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks. 
Boston.    D.  Lothrop  Company.    4to.  pp.  350.    $2.50. 

Ttiis  is  a  fitting  and  delightful  companion  to  "  The  American  In- 
dian,"  and  "The  American  Sailor,"  by  the  saine  author.  Beginning 
with  the  strifes  between  the  Indians  and  the  Mound  Builders  and 
Defenders,  Mr.  Brooks  takes  us  through  the  wars  of  discovery  and 
conquest  by  the  Conquistadores,  and  so  on  to  the  Colonial  struggles 
against  the  red  men,  the  French,  the  Spaniard,  the  Swede,  the  Dutch, 
and  others  who  hâve  grasped  beyond  their  rights  and  insulted  and 
annoyed  their  neighbors.  The  chapter  on  the  "Minute  Men  and 
Continentals,"  beginning  the  brief  but  comprehensive  story  of  the 
Struggle  for  Independence,  is  a  valuable  statement  of  the  patriotism, 
valor  and  détermination  of  the  people  in  holding  themselves  in  readi- 
ness  to  rally  at  a  minute's  notice,  to  the  defence  of  their  common  lib- 
erties.  Men  from  the  fietds,  the  shops,  the  lawyers'  offices,  ail  de- 
partments  of  business,  and  ail  kinds  of  professions,  became  an  army 
that  after  severe  and  often  baffled  contest,  forced  the  proudest  and 
best  equipped  army  on  the  globe  to  quit  the  field  and  grant  them  their 
independence  of  the  Mother  Country.  The  war  of  1812  is  dwelt 
upon  as  f  ully  as  space  will  warrant,  as  is  also  the  Mexican  war,  and 
then,  as  was  to  hâve  been  expected,  and  as  the  greatness  of  the  occa- 
sion demanded,  a  description  of  the  citizen  soldier,  and  his  battles  in 
the  Civil  war  of  1861-1865  takes  up  the  remainder  of  the  book.  The 
soldier  becoming  citizen  again  is  not  forgotten,  but  his  industry,  fidel- 
ity  to  the  highest  duties,  charity  for  his  late  foes,  and  unrivalled  suc- 
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0688  in  business,  trade  and  whatever  makes  the  nation's  prosperity 
and  gceatness,  receive  full  notice  and  praise.  Each  of  thèse 
portions  of  American  soldier  life  has  been  presented  in  forma  of 
varied  attractiveness  before,  but  Mr.  Brooks  has  for  the  first  time 
brought  them  within  the  compass  of  one  volume.  It  was  a  much 
needed  work,  and  it  has  been  well  done  and  in  a  spirit  of  generous 
criticism  and  sympathy.  The  Appendices,  first  of  the  Achievements 
of  the  American  Soldier,  chronologically  arranged  ;  and  second,  The 
Best  Hundred  Books  on  the  American  Soldier,  are  of  great  value  ; 
and  the  full  and  complète  index  pats  every  item  of  information  at 
once  in  reach  of  the  reader.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and  of 
high  order  of  talent,  and  the  mechanical  make  up  of  the  volume  is 
attractive,  neat  and  substantial.  Our  Book  Commission  will  be  sure 
to  include  Mr.  Brooks'  writings  in  its  list  of  instructive,  entertaining 
and  wholesome  reading  for  ail  âges,  but  especially  attractive  and  suit- 
able  for  the  yojung. 

Standish  of  Standish.  A  Story  of  the  Pilgrims.  By  Jane  G.  Austin,  Boston 
A  New  York.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    1889.    16mo.  pp.  vi,  422.    $1.25, 

Whoever  would  know  the  daily  life  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth, 
with  their  troubles  and  cares,  their  severe  sicknesses  and  fearf ul  mor- 
tality,  their  hunger  and  cold,  the  périls  of  the  éléments  and  the  more 
dreaded  périls  from  the  red  men,  will  gain  the  coveted  knowledge  by 
reading  this  book.  The  author  made  herself  thoroughly  f arailiar  with 
the  hÎ8tory  of  the  days  she  hère  attempts  to  describe.  She  has  studied 
the  character  of  the  leading  men  and  women  in  the  colony,  and  she 
uses  with  ease  the  peculiar  forms  of  expression,  the  quaint  words  and 
phrases  of  the  people  who  planted  the  possibilités  of  the  Great  Re- 
public. Bradford  and  Brewster  and  Winslow  and  Standish,  ail  seem 
real  to  us  as  the  pages  présent  them  moving  about  their  daily  duties, 
counselling,  laboring,  taking  up  arms  together  for  tLe  defence  of 
their  rights  and  their  homes.  Standish  stands  out  from  the  page 
with  true  nobility  of  soûl  ;  a  bluff  commander,  every  inch  a  soldier, 
yei  tender  hearted  as  a  woman  and  true  to  his  ideas  of  right,  he  was 
a  tower  of  strength  to  the  handf  ul  of  imperilled  men  and  women, 
"The-Swoiri-of-the-White-Men,"  as  the  Indian  rightly  named  him. 
His  dévotion  to  his  wif e  while  she  lived,  and  to  her  memory  when  she 
was  laid  under  the  sod,  was  beautiful  and  true,  and  his  subséquent 
marriage  with  his  cousin  Barbara  was  in  full  accord  with  the  law  of 
fitness.  Of  course  John  Alden  and  Priscilla  Molines  are  hère  with 
ail  the  romance  attaching  to  the  tradition  that  a  the  course  of  true  love 
ne'er  runs  smooth,"  and  the  final  outcome  ever  due  to  pure  affection, 
their  happy  union.  Read  the  book  and  you  will  understand  better 
the  périls  encountered  by  the  settlers  of  New  England,  the  sacrifices 
which  were  at  the  f  oundation  of  our  precious  privilèges  and  liberties. 
Our  "  Book  Commission  "  will  sadly  overlook  a  good  thing  if  they 
fail  to  enter  this  book  on  their  list  with  hearty  commendation. 
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The  Bine  and  Grav  Séries.  Taken  by  the  Enemv.  Bv  Oliver  Optio.  With 
Illustrations.  Within  the  Eoemy's  Linee.  By  OUver  Optic.  Boston.  Lee  & 
Shepard.    1889,  1890.    12mo.  pp.  344,  349.    $1.50  per  volume. 

Thèse  are  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  a  séries  to  be  completed 
in  six  volumes.  Mr.  Adams,  who  has  won  great  famé  as  a  writer  of 
books  for  boys,  now  gives  thera  a  new  treat  in  stories  connected  with 
our  late  civil  war.  He  writes,  however,  in  no  warlike  spirit,  with  no 
wish  to  rekindle  the  lires  of  strife  or  revive  the  bitter  memories  of 
our  days  of  péril.  "  Though  written  f rom  the  Union  standpoint,  the 
author  hopes  that  the  stories  will  not  be  found  unfair  or  unjust  to 
those  who  looked  from  the  opposite  point  of  view."  He  "  believes 
that  ail  his  events  were  possible,  and  that  every  one  of  them  had  its 
parallel  in  the  actual  occurences  of  the  historical  period  of  which  he 
writes."  To  say  that  the  two  books  hère  named  are  interesting,  is 
simply  to  déclare  that  the  author  u  has  not  forgotten  his  cunning," 
and  that  his  réputation  remains  well  established.  The  publishers 
hâve  put  the  volumes  in  handsome  type,  bound  them  in  blue  and  gray, 
with  emblematic  dies  on  the  covers,  and  clear  and  appropriate  illus- 
trations of  the  text.  Fathers  who  would  be  sure  of  buying  what  will 
interest  their  boys  will  run  no  risk  in  getting  thèse  volumes. 

American  War  Ballads  and  Lyrics.  A  Collection  of  the  Songs  and  Ballads  of 
the  Colonial  Wars,  the  Révolution,  the  war  of  1812-15t  the  war  with  Mexico  and 
the  Civil  war.  Edited  by  George  Cary  Eggleston.  2  vols.  New  York  and  Lon- 
don.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Sniall  4to.  pp.  viii,  226  ;  viii,  278. 

This  collection  is  not,  of  course,  exhaustive,  and  one  misses  a  few 
songs  which  were  more  popular  during  the  civil  war  and  are  now,  in 
Grand  Army  Posts  and  at  camp  fires,  than  are  some  which  hère  hâve 
place  ;  but  the  difnculties  of  sélection  were,  we  can  well  imagine,  not 
a  few,  and  on  the  whole  the  work  is  admirably  done.  The  sélections 
hâve  been  taken  from  the  entire  literature  of  this  kind,  from  the  Col- 
onial wars  to  the  Great  Rébellion,  The  fi i*st  period  is  represented  by 
44  LovewelTs  Fight  "  and  u  The  Lay  of  Braddock's  Men."  A  much 
f uller  list  illustrâtes  the  songs  of  the  Révolution  ;  the  war  of  1812  and 
the  war  with  Mexico,  are  well  prepresented,  while  the  stirring  songs 
of  the  army  and  navy  during  the  struggle  for  the  préservation  of  the 
Union,  fill,  as  was  to  hâve  been  expected,  by  far  the  largest  space. 
Confederate  and  Union  songs  are  alike  given,  and  the  sélection  has 
been  so  skilfully  made  that  ail  phases  of  the  war  and  of  the  popular 
feeling  are  well  represented.  Some  of  the  sélections  are  genuine 
poetiy  of  the  highest  order,  as  tried  by  the  highest  test,  while  others, 
judged  by  the  accepted  standards,  bave  no  poetic  élément  in  them, 
but  none  the  less  did  the  latter  take  hold  of  the  popular  mind  and 
fire  the  heart  with  patriotism.  The  publishers  hâve  issued  thèse  vol- 
umes as  a  part  of  the  Knickerbocker  Nugget  Séries,  and  to  say  this 
is  to  give  the  assurance  that  they  are  beautifully  manufacturée!,  both  in 
print  and  illustrations,  and  in  neat  and  tasty  binding. 
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The  Heroes  of  the  Crasades.  By  Amanda  M.  Donglas.  Boston.  1890.  Lee 
A  Shepard.    Crown  8vo.  pp.  349.    $1.50. 

To  her  famé  as  a  writer  of  fiction  the  author  now  adds  the  honor 
of  an  interesting  biographer,  and  a  delîneator  of  scènes  in  one  of  the 
wonderful  évente  which  convnlsed  ail  Europe.  Peter  the  Hennit, 
Hugh  of  Vermandois,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  Tancred,  Louis  VIL  of 
France,  Baldwin  IIL,  Guy  of  Lusignan,  Richard  the  Lion  Heart, 
Saladin  and  St  Louis,  are  the  subjects  sketched.  An  introductory 
chapter  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Crusades  is  a  comprehensive  résume  of 
the  condition  of  affaira  at  that  period  in  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land, 
and  of  the  particular  causes  leading  to  the  attempted  rescue  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre.  The  work  is  well  done  and  will  stimulate  the  reader 
to  désire  to  know  more  of  this  great  struggle.  The  volume  is  attrac- 
tive in  its  brown  and  gold  binding,  large  and  clear  type  and  numerous 
illustrations. 

In  the  Golden  Days.  A  Novel  by  Edna  Lyall.  New  York.  D.  Appleton  & 
€o.     1889.    12mo.  pp.  viii,  374.    $1.60. 

Since  the  appearance  of  those  two  gems,  "  Donovan  "  and  "  We 
Two,"  whatever  Edna  Lyall  writes  is  looked  for  with  eagerness.  "In 
the  Golden  Days"  does  not  disappoint  us.  Its  scène,  laid  in  the 
stormy  times  of  English  history,  the  days  of  Charles,  and  Jeffreys, 
and  Algernon  Sydney,  is  worked  up  with  wonderful  skill,  and  the 
thread  of  romance  holding  the  story  together  is  as  brilliant  as  words 
can  frame.  There  is  just  enough  historié  reality  manifest  in  quaint 
ways  and  words  descriptive  of  both  high  and  low  lif  e  to  reveal  to  us 
the  pecuHaritie8  of  those  days  of  tyranny  and  wrong,  and  to  make 
lovely  and  révèrent  the  humane  characters  which  flourished  in  the 
midst  of  such  coarse  brutality  and  animalism.  Hugo,  the  hero  of  the 
story,  is  a  rare  man,  a  gentleman  among  boors,  a  Christian  among 
scoffers  and  villains,  a  saint  among  perjured  thieves  and  murderers. 
Randolph  is  the  incarnation  of  ail  that  is  low,  base  and  mean.  Joyce 
is  lovehness  in  rare  personiiication,  adorned  with  ail  gentle  grâces, 
true  as  steel  and  uncompromisingly  loyal  to  the  demands  of  duty  and 
love.  The  parts  of  the  minor  characters  are  well  sustained  and  the 
plot  of  the  story  progresses  and  rëaches  its  close,  having  held  the 
attention  of  the  reader  from  the  beginning.  The  Christian  lessons  of 
patience,  forbearance,  forgiveness,  constancy,  taught  in  "  The  Golden 
Days  "  make  it  worthy  of  being  highly  commended  by  our  "  Book 
Commission." 

The  New  Eldorado.  A  Sommer  Jonrney  to  Alaska.  By  Matnrin  M.  Ballon. 
Boston  and  New  York.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1889.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  xi,  352. 
$1.50. 

Thèse  three  hundred  and  fif  ty-two  papers  are  f  ull  of  interesting  and 
important  information  touching  our  f ar-off  possessions,  once  supposed 
to  be  too  cold  and  inhospitable  for  any  of  the  advances  and  comforte 
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of  civilization,  but  now  known  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
ail  that  is  needed  for  human  sustenance  and  comfort.  The  mean 
température  of  Sitka.  Mr.  Ballou  tells  us,  is  higher  than  that  of  Bos- 
ton, and  the  climate  is,  in  fact,  about  that  of  Newport,  R.  I.  Alaska, 
he  shows,  has  wonderf ul  f acilities  for  agriculture,  its  gold  mines  yield 
largely,  and  its  fisheries  are  profitable.  Mr.  Ballou  is  an  active  and 
quick  observer,  and  he  has  crowded  his  pages  with  accounts  of  gla- 
ciers, wild  men,  seal  fishing,  bear  hunting,  fish  canning,  Aleutian  an- 
tiquities,  wild  flowers,  precious  stones,  hideous  customs  and  intemper- 
ate  habits  of  the  natives,  and  many  other  things  which  complète  a 
perfect  picture  of  a  country  destined  to  play  a  large  part  in  our  future 
trade,  commerce  and  immigration. 

Universalist  Calendar  for  1890.  Universalist  Publishing  Honse,  30  West  Street, 
Boston.    60  cents. 

Thi8  new  and  beautiful  Calendar  has  been  designed  and  arranged 
by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Rugg  Field,  and  should  be  seen  in  every  home.  It 
is  attractive,  ornamental,  and  highly  useful.  It  is  adorned  by  an  ex- 
cellent picture  of  the  beautiful  Goddard  Chapel  at  Tufts  Collège,  and 
portraits  of  Rev.  Drs.  Demarest  and  Gunnison.  The  Calendar  has 
sixty  clearly  printed  pads,  which  contain  besides  the  dates,  références 
to  appropriate  Scripture  readings  for  each  day,  notices  of  ecclesiastâ- 
cal  festivals  and  National  holidays,  changes  of  the  moon,  éclipses, 
equinoxes,  etc.  The  Compiler  has  furnished  original  reading  matter, 
which  appears  at  intervais  through  the  year  ;  and  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pertinent  quotations  are  made  from  Universalist  writera, 
many  of  which  now  appear  for  the  first  time  in  print  They  hâve 
been  selected  with  great  care  and  are  intended  to  show  the  influence 
of  Universalism,  not  only  upon  theology,  but  upon  human  life  in  its 
various  phases  and  needs.  On  receipt  of  the  price,  fifty  cents,  the 
Calendar,  neatly  and  securely  packed,  will  be  sent  to  any  post  office 
address.     Lefc  the  orders  be  numerous  and  prompt 

Travels  and  Àdventores  of  Little  Baron  Trnmp  and  his  Wonderfnl  Dog  Bulger. 
By  Ingersoll  Lookwood.  Illustrated  by  George  Wharton  Edwards.  Boston. 
1890.    Lee  &  Shepard.    4to.  pp.  287,    $2  00. 

We  hâve  hère  the  strange  dreams  of  the  Arabian  Nights  entertain- 
ment,  and  the  impossibilités  of  Baron  Munchausen,  exaggerated,  if 
&uch  were  possible,  to  the  very  extrême  degree.  From  beginning  to 
end  it  is  hugely  comical.  The  boys  will  be  delighted  with  it,  and  are 
in  little  danger  of  being  led  to  take  any  of  its  statements  of  incident 
in  earnest.  The  "  Dog  Bulger  "  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the 
story  as  philosopher,  adviser  and  companion.  The  illustrations  are 
true  delineators  of  the  wonderful  scènes  and  incidents  narrated  in  the 
text,  and  are  handsome  embellishments.  Possibly  there  is  a  little  too 
much  of  the  story,  but  the  average  boy  will  not  be  likely  to  think  so. 
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The  World  and  Its  People.  Book  L,  First  Lessons.  Book  IL,  Glimpses  of  the 
World.  Edited  by  Larkm  Danton,  LL.D.,  Head-Master  Boston  Normal  School. 
Slrer,  Burdett  &  Co.  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago.  1889.  12mo.  pp.  160,  159. 
Mets.  each. 

Thèse  books  appear  as  Vols.  V.  and  VI.  of  the  Young  Folks  Libra- 
îy  for  School  and  Home.  They  are  intended  as  supplementary  to 
the  ordinary  school  readîng  books,  and  the  two  bef ore  us  are  admir- 
ably  adapted  to  their  porpose.     The  publishers  well  say  : 

•*  It  is  now  oonoeded  by  ail  edueators  that  school  instruction  shonld  be  supole- 
mented  by  reading  matter  snitable  for  ose  by  the  pupil  both  in  the  school  and  in 
the  home.  Whoever  looks  for  snch  reading  must  oe  strnck  at  first  with  the  abon- 
dance of  what  is  offered  to  schools  and  parents,  and  then  with  its  lack  of  System- 
atic  arrangement,  and  its  conséquent  ill  adaptation  to  the  needsof  young  people.'9 

This  defect  is  hère  supplied,  and  it  is  the  intention  that  the  séries 
of  the  Young  Folks'  Library  shall  meet  the  needs  of  ail  children  and 
youth  of  school  âge,  "from  those  who  hâve  just  mastered  their  first 
primer  to  those  who  are  about  to  finish  the  high  school  course."  The 
purpose  is  wise  and  timely,  and  we  trust  that  the  publishers  will  meet 
with  the  encouragement  which  their  plan  deserves. 

The  Favorite  Speaker.  Containing  fresh  sélections  in  poetry  and  prose,  humor- 
ons,  pathetic,  patriotic.  For  reading  clubs,  school  déclamation,  home  and  public 
entertammentB.  Containing  the  sélections  published  in  the  Reading  Club,  Nos. 
17,  18, 19,  20.  By  George  M.  Baker.  Boston.  1890.  Lee  <&  Shepard.  16mo.  t. 
p.   $1.00. 

Mr.  Baker  bas  a  well  established  réputation  in  the  Une  of  effort 
guggested  by  this  book,  and  theref  ore  his  collection  may  be  said  to 
eontain  the  proportions  of  variety  which  expérience  shows  to  be  the 
most  gratifying  to  those  who  hâve  the  charge  of  déclamations  in  our 
schools.  A  little  larger  sprinkling  of  extracts  f  rom  patriotic  and  gên- 
erai political  speeches  and  orations  would,  it  seems  to  us,  cultivate  a 
better  taste,  develop  better  oratorical  powers,  be  more  befitting  the 
American  spirit  which  our  schools  are  supposed  to  cultivate.  The 
variety  in  the  book  bef  ore  us  would  seem  to  be  ample  to  meet  the 
wants  of  those  who  désire  great  diversity.  The  book  is  well  made 
and  convenient  in  f  orm  and  size. 

Priest  and  Puritan.  Bretano's.  New  York.  Crown  8vo.  pp.  192..  Paper.  50 
cents. 

This  anonymous  story  is  well  written,  has  a  fine  and  well-sustained 
plot  and  is  supremely  optimistic  in  its  spirit.  The  Rev.  Charles  Fos- 
ter,  a  Methodist  preacher,  his  son  Ernest,  a  young  man  of  intelligence 
and  integrity,  Father  LeGrand,  a  Catholic  priest,  and  his  nièce  Ag- 
nes, are  the  principal  characters  in  the  story.  The  young  man  is  in 
love  with  the  papist.  The  father,  zealous  in  revival  efforts  and  anx- 
ious  for  his  son's  conversion,  is  shocked  at  the  growing  intimacy  be- 
tween  the  young  people,  and  the  priest  sends  his  fair  relative  away 
that  she  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  young  heretic.  Distance, 
however,  counts  for  nothing,  and  the  lovers  meet,  understand  each 
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other  and  marry,  both  parent  and  gnardian  becoming  reconciled  to 
the  match.  The  Methodist  preacher  f  orgets  his  bigotry,  the  priest 
meets  him  more  than  half  way,  and  mutual  understandings  and  fra- 
ternity  follow.  The  story  is  good,  the  spirit  which  triumphs  is  truly 
Christian,  but  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  it  is  in  this  story  alone, 
and  not  in  the  world  of  harsh  fact  that  such  harmony  between  papist 
and  protestant  is  realized. 

From  Samnel  to  Solomon.    By  Charles  S.  Robinson,  D.D.    American  Tract 
Society.    New  York.    12mo.  pp.  310.    50  cents. 

In  twenty-nine  lectures  or  sermons,  Dr.  Robinson  brings  Samuel, 
Saul,  David  and  Solomon  distinctly  before  his  readers,  giving  to  each 
of  thèse  worthies  his  most  marked  peculiarities  of  character,  and  so 
presenting  each  as  an  object-lesson  in  the  enforcing  of  important 
truth.  The  author  possesses  great  wealth  of  illustration,  fine  powers 
of  analyse,  and  makes  his  sentences  brief  and  pointed.  Occasionally 
we  find  ourselves  out  of  harmony  with  some  of  his  théories,  but  in  the 
main  his  historical  analysis  and  his  expository  lessons  reveal  and  en 
force  considérations  of  the  highest  wisdom  and  duty.  Preachers  will 
do  well  to  obtain  and  study  this  volume. 

The  Chnrch  in  Modem  Society.  By  Julius  H.  Ward.  Boston  and  New  York. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    1889.    16mo.  pp.  232.    $1.00. 

The  author  is  an  Episcopal  clergyman  ;  his  book  is  dedicated  to 
Bishop  Potter  of  New  York,  "in  whose  Episcopate  the  church  is  en- 
tering  into  its  proper  relations  with  modem  society  "  ;  and  he  gives  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  Episcopal  organization  :  "  Regarded  simply 
from  the  institutional  point  of  view,  provides  for  the  freedom  and 
variety  of  method  by  which  the  whole  of  society  may  be  reached  and 
directed  as  if  the  sole  aim  and  purpose  of  its  members  were  to  become 
inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  The  division  of  the  church 
into  so  many  bodies  is  lamented,  and  the  remedy  is  union  in  one,  and 
that  one  the  Anglican.  This  latter  is  not  directly  stated,  but  is  not 
unfairly  presumed,  from  the  fact  that  it  alone  receives  the  commenda- 
tion  of  having  realized  or  attempted  the  realization  of  such  union  in 
one  diocèse,  at  least,  and  its  being  u  institutionally  "  fitted  with  the 
best  means  to  that  end.  To  ail  of  which  we  can  only  say,  as  Prési- 
dent Lincoln  is  reported  to  hâve  said  of  something  else,  that  "  No 
doubt  to  those  who  like  that  sort  of  thing  it  will  be  the  sort  of  thing 
that  they  will  like  ;"  but  what  of  those  who  do  not  like  it,  with  whose 
notions  of  truth  its  dogmas  are  in  conflict?  The  existence  of  secte 
may  be  lamentable  from  some  points  of  view,  as  our  popular  form  of 
government  may  hâve  some  éléments  of  weakness  compared  with  other 
forms  ;  but  the  advantages  far  outnumber  the  inconveniences.  Hon- 
esty  in  belief  and  in  the  expression  of  belief  is  best  obtained  and  se- 
cured  by  the  union  among  themselves  of  those  who  agrée,  and  their 
separate  organization  from  those  with  whom  they  differ. 
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The  Lily  Among  Thorns.  A  Study  of  the  Biblical  Drama  entitled  the  Son*  of 
Songs.  By  William  Elliot  Griffis,  1).D.  Boston  <&  New  York.  Honghton,  Mif- 
flin&Co.    1890.    16mo.  pp.  274.    $1.26. 

This  is  an  instructive  and  profitable  study  of  a  portion  of  the  Old 
Testament  collection  that  has  been  a  puzzle  through  many  générations. 
Many  hâve  found  in  Solomon's  Song  a  type  of  Christ,  many  hâve  seen 
in  it  nothing  but  voluptuous  love-making,  and  many  hâve  wondered 
why  it  has  its  place  in  the  Sacred  Book,  so  certain  are  they  that  it 
eontains  no  valuable  lesson.  Dr.  Griffis  présents  it  to  us  in  its  true 
light,  and  at  once  the  reader  will,  we  think,  agrée  with  him  in  his 
view  of  its  significance.  "  The  book  of  Proverbs,"  says  Dr.  Griffis, 
"  gives  us  in  precept  the  image  of  4  a  perfect  woman  nobly  planned,' 

the  Song  of  Songs  gives  her  in  example The  theory  of 

interprétation  upon  which  we  proceed,  and  which  we  hold  is  the  an- 
cient  one,  is  that  the  Canticle  is  a  cantata  or  séries  of  songs  making  a 
dramatic  unity,  celebrating  the  triumph  of  virtue  over  temptation,  and 
illustrating  the  contrast  between  virtuous  and  sensual  love,  praising 
the  former  and  stigmatizing  the  latter.  With  the  almost  overwhelming 
majority  of  modéra  critical  scbolars,  we  think  that  Solomon  is  not  the 
author  of  it,  but  that  it  was  composed  after  his  death,  probably  by  an 
Ephraimite  or  northern  poet  who  describes,  in  character  sketches,  the 
ladies  of  the  royal  harem  in  Jérusalem,  and  a  beautiful  maiden  from 
the  north,  a  simple,  rustic  girl  from  the  vineyards,  a  Shulamite.,,  The 
poem  contraste  the  pure  simplicity  of  Galilean  country  life  with  the 
corrupt  splendor  of  the  court  of  Solomon.  The  king  tries  to  win  the 
girl's  maiden  love,  and  to  place  her  in  his  harem  with  the  other  court 
ladies,  or,  as  they  are  called,  "daughters  of  Jérusalem."  The  chief 
speakers  in  this  cantata  are  Solomon,  the  Shulamite,  her  "  belo'ved  " 
(dod)  who  is  a  shepherd,  and  the  court  ladies.  The  Shulamite  is  be- 
trothed  to  a  young  mountaineer  of  her  country,  and  remains  faithful 
to  him  while  away  from  her  home.  Notwithstanding  ail  the  blandish- 
ments  of  King  Solomon,  the  glittering  allurements  of  palace,  city  and 
court  life,  and  of  wealth,  famé  and  dazzling  glory,  even  the  offer  of 
queenship,  she  remains  unflinchingly  loyal  to  her  beloved.  A  new 
version  of  the  song  is  given,  and  the  author's  interprétation  of  its  sig* 
nificance  seems  to  be  completely  justified. 

Belief .  By  George  Léonard  Chaney.  Boston.  Roberts  Brothers.  1889.  16mo. 
pp.  159.    $1.00. 

In  the  Introdnctory  essay  or  sermon  in  this  handsomely  printed 
book,  Mr.  Chaney  tells  us  that  the  purpose  of  his  volume  is  to  illus- 
trate  **  The  Conservative  Purpose  and  Influence  of  Radical  Christian- 
hy."  The  seven  papers  which  follow  are  respectively  entitled  :  Man, 
God,  Christ,  The  Spirit,  Hell,  Heaven,  A  Church.  Mr.  Chaney's 
style  in  treating  thèse  thèmes  is  clear,  incisive  and  unambiguous  ;  and 
his  spirit  is  always  sweet  and  winning.  As  a  Unitarian  production  it 
is  conservative,  but  it  is  also  incomplète.  The  foilowing  from  what 
he  has  to  say  of  Christ  will  illustrate  what  we  mean  : 
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"  With  me  the  troth  oonoerning  Jésus  bas  oome  to  this  (and  I  hâve  onlr  a  orni- 
ons, scholarly  or  profeanonal  interest  in  any  other  discussion  abont  him)— ail  is 
told  to  me  in  this.  that  Jeans  revealed  the  truth  that  the  way  of  spiritual  lue  is 
unselnsh  love,  and  that  it  is  a  way  in  whioh  men  can  walk,  God  helping  them. 
That  is  ail.    And  it  m  ail." 

Clearly  it  is  not  ail.  It  is  important,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  far  f  rom 
being  ail.  The  révélation  throogh  Christ  is  not  exhausted  when  it 
teaches  that  man  is  capable  of  walking  in  the  way  which  God  requires. 
It  has  something  to  say  of  God  Himself ,  of  His  purpose,  His  provision 
for  immortality,  His  making  certain  human  destiny.  Human  com- 
fort  demands  more  than  what  Mr.  Chaney  sees.  It  questions  con- 
eerning  thèmes  which  he  ignores  or  treats  as  simply  "  curions."  If 
Christ  has  not  revealed  God,  as  well  as  what  is  ethically  demanded  of 
man,  and  if  that  révélation  does  not  bring  peace  to  the  bereaved  heart, 
in  vain  is  the  déclaration  :  "  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they 
shall  be  comforted."  A  view  of  Christ  which  omits  this  as  part  of 
his  mission  as  a  "  Teacher  sent  from  God,"  is  sadly  incomplète.  Mr. 
Chaney,  we  repeat,  does  excellent  work  so  far  as  he  goes,  but  to  com- 
plète the  New  Testament  statement  concerning  Christ  he  should  hâve 
gone  further. 

Indoor  Stndies.  By  John  Bnrronghs.  Boston  and  New  York.  Houghton,  Mil- 
flin&Co.    1889.    16mo.  pp  256.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Burroughs  is  a  clever  writer  and  is  always  interesting.  His 
latest  work  is  made  up  of  a  séries  of  essays  and  other  papers,  cover- 
ing  a  somewhat  wide  range  of  thème.  They  are  :  Henry  D.  Thoreau, 
Science  and  Literature,  Science  and  the  Poets,  Matthew  Arnold's 
Criticism,  Arnold's  view  of  Emerson  and  Carlyle,  Gilbert  White's 
book,  a  Malf  ormed  Giant,  eight  brief  essays,  and  An  Egotistical  Chap- 
ter.  If  there  is  any  choice  in  thèse  papers,  the  praise  belongs  to  those 
on  Thoreau  and  Gilbert  White's  book,  both  of  which  are  felicitous  in 
style  and  highly  discriminating  in  criticism.  The  brief  essay,  "An 
Open  Door,"  is  a  curious  exaltation  of  science  above  theology,  the  déniai 
of  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  who  hears  prayer  ;  and  contains  an 
avowal  that  "  the  wisest  man  cannot  pray,  has  no  need  of  prayer,  be- 
cause  his  whole  life  is  an  aspiration  toward,  and  a  désire  for,  the  su- 
prême good  of  the  world."  The  example  and  ad  vice  of  one  who  was 
the  wisest  that  ever  trod  this  earth,  is  far  better,  far  more  satisfactory 
to  the  aspiring  soûl,  than  is  Mr.  Burrough's  assertion. 

Pens  and  Types,  or  hints  and  heljps  to  those  who  write,  read,  teaoh  or  learn.  A 
new  and  improved  édition,  by  Benjamin  Drew.  Boston.  1889.  Lee  &  Bhepard. 
12mo.  pp214.    $1.25. 

This  is  a  new  and  improved  édition  of  a  valuable  authority  on  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats.  Originally  prepared  for  the  especial  bene- 
fit  of  persons  connected  with  the  press,  it  has  had  a  wide  circulation 
among  ail  professions,  and  has  become  a  référence  book  in  some  nota- 
ble institutions  of  learning.     The  book  gives  admirable  advice  in  re- 
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gard  to  writing  for  the  press,  and  is  especially  helpf ul  in  its  rules  and 
suggestions  for  "  proof-reading."  The  information  on  punctuation 
and  its  rules,  orthography,  capitalization,  italics,  reading  of  Greek, 
etc..  is  invaluable  to  those  who  prépare  matter  for  the  press.  Each 
of  the  snbjects  treated  is  exhaustively  explained  in  détail,  with  the 
f  ullest  practical  illustrations  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  instruction  given, 
and  the  book  is  of  standard  authority,  being  suitable  for  a  text  book, 
for  learners,  for  professional  and  newspaper  men,  for  proof  readers, 
and  ail  who  wish  to  hâve  knowledge  of  matters  connected  with  the 
English  language,  and  how  properly  to  write.  Mr.  Drew's  long  ex- 
périence has  fitted  him  in  a  remarkable  degree  to  prépare  his  work, 
and  no  one  who  is  called  on  to  write  extensively  and  correctly,  or 
who  wishes  to  prépare  articles  for  the  press,  will  be  fully  equipped 
without  this  valuable  addition  to  the  printer's  and  writer's  library. 

Eating  for  £trenrth  ;  or  Food  and  Diet  in  their  relation  to  health  and  work,  to- 
gether  with  se  veral  hundred  recipes  for  wholesome  food  and  drinks.  By  M.  L. 
Holbrook,  M.D.    New  York. .  M.  L.  Holbrook  &  Co.    12mo.  pp  246.    $1.00. 

This  work  contains,  according  to  the  analysis  made  by  the  author, 
a  complète  classification  of  f  oods  and  their  uses  ;  the  daily  require- 
ments  of  the  body  ;  digestion,  and  how  to  promote  it  ;  how  to  compose 
a  suitable  diet  for  différent  conditions  ;  economy  of  food  ;  tables  show- 
ing  the  cost  of  the  nourishment  in  différent  articles  ;  the  grape  cure 
and  how  to  use  it  ;  also  on  the  apple  cure,  etc.,  etc.  It  has  many  val- 
uable suggestions  and  calls  attention  to  many  facts  with  regard  to  the 
body  and  to  diet  which  should  be  more  generally  understood  than 
they  are.  In  the  chapter  on  Food  and  Intempérance  the  author 
8eems  to  us,  who  claim  some  familiarity  with  the  drink  problem,  to 
state  his  position  altogether  too  confidently,  and  certainly  to  fall  into 
grave  error,  when  as  a  physician  he  puis  alcohol,  the  rankest  acrid 
narcotic  known  to  the  chemist,  in  the  list  of  stimulants,  except  it  be 
in  the  sensé  only  in  which  a  whip  is  a  stimulant  to  a  jaded  horse,  an 
irritating  means  of  exhausting  what  vitality  may  remain. 

One  Merry  ChristmaB  Time.  Hurrah  for  the  New  Year.  A  Happy  New  Year 
to  You.    Lee  A  Shepard.    Boston.    1889.    75  cts.  eaeh. 

This  séries  of  neat  brochures,  three  in  number,  are  printed  in  déli- 
cate tints  on  ivory  cardboard,  with  ribbon  bows  and  sÛver  chain  and 
rings,  and  are  neatly  and  separately  boxed.  They  are  among  the 
prettiest  of  the  very  charming  things  prepared  for  the  holiday  season, 
and  are  exceedingly  appropriate  as  gifts  to  both  old  and  young.  The 
designs  are  felicitously  expressive  of  the  sacred  and  festive  character- 
istics  of  the  season,  and  also  of  the  months  which  succeed. 

Little  Miss  Weezy's  Sister.  By  Penn  Shirley.  Boston.  1890.  Lee  &  Shep 
ard.    16mo.  pp.  159.    75  oente. 

This  book  is  written  for  little  girls  and  will  be  sure  to  please  them. 
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Miss  May,  whose  nom  de  plume  is  Penn  Shirley,  is  a  sister  of  Sophie 
May,  whose  *'  Dotty  Dimple  "  and  "  Little  Prudy  "  stories  are  so  en- 
tertaining  to  the  little  folks.  The  sister  has  sirailar  gifts,  and  "Little 
Miss  Weezy"  will  be  acceptable  and  welcomed  wherever  she  is  intro- 
duced.  The  publishers  hâve  given  the  book  a  handsome  dress  and 
appropriate  illustrations. 

OBborne  of  Arrochar.  By  Amanda  M.  Douglas.  Boston.  1890.  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard.    12mo.  pp.  iv.  449.    $1.50. 

A  wholesome  story,  told  in  a  pleasant  way  and  full  of  interesting 
incidents.  The  author  indulges  in  no  sensational  surprises,  but  works 
up  her  story  in  a  natural  manner  till  the  pleasing  climax  is  reached. 
It  will  prove  to  be  interesting  reading  to  ail  who  may  open  its  pages  ; 
and  we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  readers  both  old  and  young. 

The  Universalist  Résister  :  Giving  the  Statistics  of  the  Universalist  Chnrch  and 
other  Denominational  Information,  etc.  For  1890.  Edited  by  Richard  Eddy,  D. 
D.  Boston.  Universalist  Publishing  House,  30  West  Street.  12mo.  pp.  112.  25 
cents. 

This  is  the  fif ty-fifth  issue  of  our  Denominational  Year  Book.  It  has 
been  compiled  with  great  care,  and  no  efforts  hâve  been  spared  by  the 
publishers  and  editor,  greatly  aided  by  the  Secretary  of  the  General 
Convention,  to  hâve  it  accurate  and  reliable.  It  is  believed  that  thèse 
ends  hâve  been  more  successf  ully  approximated  in  this  issue  than  in 
any  preceding  year.  But  it  is  confessed  that  the  perfection  herein 
desired  and  possible  has  not  been  attained,  through  failure  on  the 
part  of  preachers  and  parishes  to  respond  to  the  appeals  for  informa- 
tion. Our  readers  will  find,  however,  the  Register  as  it  is,  indispen- 
sable ;  that  it  contains  information  not  to  be  f ound  elsewhere,  and  that 
at  the  price  put  upon  it  it  is  the  cheapest  compilation  of  statistics  is- 
sued  by  any  of  the  churches.  Every  copy  of  the  édition  should  be 
purchased. 

Essaya  Doctrinal  and  Practioal.  By  fifteen  Clergymen.  With  an  Introduction 
by  H.  W.  Thomas.  D.  D.  Edited  by  Orello  Cône,  D.  D.,  Président  of  Bnchtel 
Collège.    Boston,  Universalist  Publishing  House,  1889.    12rao.  pp.  VI.,  328.  $1.00. 

The  thèmes  and  authors  of  this  handsome  and  extremely  low-priced 
book,  are  the  folio wing  :  But  Yet  a  Child  of  God,  by  Rev.  J.  Smith 
Dodge,  Jr.  ;  The  Historié  Context  of  the  Bible,  by  Rev.  A.  N.  Alcott  ; 
The  Reconstruction  of  Opinion  Concerning  the  Scriptures,  by  Rev. 
Henry  Blanchard  ;  Continuity  of  Religion,  by  E.  L.  Rexford,  fo.  D.  ; 
Christianity  and  Secularism,  by  Rev.  Alexander  Kent  ;  Théories  of 
Biblical  Interprétation,  by  Président  O.  Cône,  D.  D.  ;  Incarnation, 
by  A.  J.  Caniield,  D.  D.  ;  The  Outer  Rim  of  New  Testament  Escha- 
tology,  by  Professor  H.  P.  Forbes,  A.  M.  ;  Jésus  and  Human  Nature, 
by  Richmond  Fiske,  D.  D.  ;  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Sunday 
School,  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Gibbs  ;  Salvation  and  its  Agencies,  by  Rev. 
C.  E.  Waite  ;  The  Permanent  Value  of  the  Bible,  by  C.  W.  Tomlin- 
son,  D.  D.  ;   Evolution  and  Christianity,  by  Charles  Fluhrer,  D.  D.  ; 
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The  Authority  of  Jésus,  by  Rev.  Marion  D.  Shutter  ;  Eléments  of  Re- 
ligion :  a  Séries  of  Hhits,  by  J.  M.  Pullman,  D.  D. 

Not  having  time  and  opportunity  for  a  thorough  reading  of  this 
volume,  we  selected  three  of  the  essaya  at  random,  and  hâve  given 
some  attention  to  their  teachings.  Mr.  Dodge's  paper  is  a  fresh  and 
charming  statement  of  the  truth  that  religion  is  based  on  certain  spir- 
itual powers,  natural  to  the  soûl,  and  can  never  be  permanently  dis- 
turbed  by  supposed  conflicts  with  science,  or  by  temporary  doubts. 
Conflicting  opinions  of  men  which  for  a  time  mystify,  cannot  rob  the 
soûl  of  the  consciousne8s  of  the  verities  of  human  life  which  drive 
man  to  seek  rest  in  God.  "The  purpose  of  this  paper,"  he  says,  "is 
more  than  aught  else,  to  défend  the  right  to  be  of  that  fluttering  con- 
sciousness  which  in  timid  soûls  touches  the  hem  of  the  Divine  robe, 
and  feels  îts  sickness  healed,  but  trembles  lest  impetuous  Peter  or 
sneering  Judas  should  drive  it  from  the  Présence.  .  .  .  What- 
ever  cornes  or  goes,  man  has  his  birthright  still.  Perhaps  a  prodigal, 
perhape  a  martyr,  perhaps  only  a  daily  drudge  ;  but  high  or  low,  af ar 
or  near,  in  this  world  and  in  ail  worlds,  neither  alien  nor  outcast,  but 
forever  the  child  of  God." 

Rev.  Mr.  Alcott  seems  to  take  as  the  text  of  his  essay,  a  paragraph 
from  the  leaflet  issued  by  the  "Publishing  House,"  entitled  "Univer- 
salist  Belief,"  treating  it  as  a  novel  déclaration,  the  acceptance  of 
which  "nécessitâtes  an  entirely  new  theory  of  this  Book,  both  as  to 
its  origin  and  as  to  ite  nature."  Greater  familiarity  with  Uni  versai- 
ist  literature  would  hâve  prevented  this  mistake.  We  hâve  always 
antagonized  the  dogma  of  plenary  inspiration  ;  and  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  able  of  our  writers,  Rev.  Stephen  R.  Smith,  in  his  "Causes 
of  Infidelity  Removed,"  published  sixty  years  ago,  classed  this  un- 
warranted  daim  as  among  the  causes  of  prevailing  unbelief .  Indeed, 
the  phraseology  of  the  "Winchester  Profession"  that  "the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  contain  a  révélation,"  &c.,  is  a  dis 
claimer  of  belief  that  ".every  word  in  the  Bible  is  God's  message." 
And  Mr.  Alcott's  avowed  object  in  his  essay,  "to  point  out  a  part  of 
the  Bible  which  has  always  in  theory  been  overlooked  and  left  out," 
that  is,  the  influence  of  the  âge,  of  circumstance  and  place  on  the  sa- 
cred  writer  and  on  his  meaning,  is  far  from  being  novel,  but  was  emi- 
nently  the  work  of  our  fathers,  and  has  been  continued  by  their  de- 
scendants in  the  Universalist  church  ;  although,  as  believers  in  re- 
vealed  religion,  we  never  hâve  taken  the  stultifying  position  that  the 
inspired  writers  came  by  "their  knowledge  of  divine  truth  in  no  other 
way  e8sentially  than  we  came  by  ours."  To  do  this  seems  to  us  to 
empty  the  words  "Révélation"  and  "Inspiration,"  of  ail  significance. 
Prof.  Forbes'  essay  is  the  resuit  of  critical  investigation  of  Jewish 
prophecy,  and  careful  reading  on  the  subject  of  the  Parousia.  The 
New  Testament  doctrine  of  aie  last  things,  is,  he  c  on  tends,  chiefly  a 
statement  of  the  expectation  of  Christ's  reappearance  on  earth,  to  se- 
cure  and  establish  the  resuite  of  his  Messianic  kingdom  by  bringing 
this  world,  or  âge,  to  an  end,  and  ushering  in  the  world,  or  âge  to 
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corne.  Paul  in  his  iirst  letter  to  the  Corinthians  lias  a  more  extended 
vision,  embracing  the  close,  even,  of  the  Messianic  âge,  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  ail  soûls  to  God,  and  God  becoming  ail  in  ail.  As  a  state- 
ment  of  New  Testament  Eschatology,  Prof.  Forbes'  work  is  in  the 
same  direction  with  that  of  Drs.  Terry  and  Curry,  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  of  Dr.  Warren  in  his  Parousia,  as  noticed  in  the  Quab- 
terly  for  April  and  October,  1887. 

Waitinç  on  Destiny.  A  Story  for  Girlfl.  By  Hattie  Tyng  Griswold.  Boston. 
Univeraahst  Publishing  House.    1889.    12mo.    pp.  314.    $1.00. 

This  charming  story  is  founded  on  incidents  of  life  in  Wisconsin, 
as  begun  by  school  children  some  forty  years  ago,  and  while  dealing 
with  ail  the  members  of  the  family  of  an  early  settler,  naturally  be- 
comes  chiefly  interested  in  the  life  of  one  of  its  number,  who  achieves 
success  as  a  teacher,  has  severe  trials  in  her  affections,  but  at  last, 
through  iidelity  to  duty  and  patient  "Waiting  on  Destiny,"  not  only 
cornes  to  great  intellectual  development  and  rare  nobility  of  character, 
but  finds  true  rest  and  satisfaction!  of  her  heart.  A  goodly  number 
of  characters  of  various  gifts  and  peculiarities  are  introduced  by  the 
author  ;  a  stirring  scène  in  connection  with  the  "underground  railroad" 
is  presented  ;  an  interesting  glimpse  of  th  struggle  preceding  the 
élection  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency  ;  and  much  that  is  ro- 
mande and  delightful  make  it  difficult  for  one  to  laythe  book  aside 
when  once  the  reading  of  it  is  begun.  We  predict  for  it  a  rapid  and 
large  sale.     It  is  gotten  up  in  very  handsome  and  substantial  style. 

Willis  Peyton's  Inheritance  The  Stoly  of  a  Claim.  By  Emily  L.  Sherwood. 
Boston.    Universalist  Publishing  House.    1889.    12mo.    pp.  237,    75  cents, 

Mrs.  Sherwood's  first  appearance  as  a  book  writer  is  a  flattering 
one  to  her,  as  she  has  presented  an  interesting  story  in  a  simple  and 
pleasing  style,  affecting  nothing  sensational  but  telling  the  varied  ex- 
périences of  those  whose  lives  she  in  large  measure  portrays,  and  in  a 
mariner  that  takes  possession  of  the  reader  and  informe  as  well  as  en- 
tertains  him.  As  a  delineation  of  some  social  phases  of  Washington 
life,  the  slower  than  Dickens'  "Circumlocution  Office"  style  of  Con- 
gressional  methods  of  dealing  with  Claims,  and  other  important  busi- 
ness, and  the  independent  spirit  manifest  by  those  who,  brought  up 
in  ease,  rise  above  the  adverse  circumstances  which  overtake  them, 
the  story  is  a  success,  and  deserves,  as  it  will  doubtless  obtain,  many 
readers.  The  Publishing  House  hâve  brought  it  out  in  handsome 
style  of  print  and  binding. 

Notices  of  several  books  are  unavoidably  deferred  until  the  April 
number. 

Ail  the  volumes  noticed  under  the  head  of  "Contemporary  Litera- 
ture,"  will  be  found  on  sale  at  our  Publishing  House." 
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THE  LEAVEN  AT  WORK; 

OR,  SOME  OF  THE  CONCESSIONS  OF  0RTH0- 
DOXÎ  IN  THE  DIRECTION  OF 

UNIVERSALISM. 

BY  J.  W.  HANSON,  D.D. 

CONTENTSt 

Introductory. 
I.    The  Creeds. 
II.    The  Creeds   Indorsed. 

III.  Evil  Influences  of  the  Creeds. 

IV.  Vital  Words,  etc. 

V.  Concensus  of  Commentators. 
VI.    Influence  of  Literature. 

VII.  Stemming  the  Current. 

VIII.  The  Theological  Trend. 

IX.  Explicit  Concessions. 

X.  Post-mortem  Probation. 

XI.  Universalism  and  its  Advocates. 

XII.  Conclusion. 

"  It  is  a  splendid  work  to  circulate  in  tbese  stirring  missionary  tîmes.  It 
will  operate  itself  as  leaven  wherever  it  is  permitted  to  describe  the  leaven- 
iog  power  of  our  faith  in  the  Orthodox  world." 

176  pages.    16  mo.     Price  50  cents. 

Universalist  Publishing  House, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

WtJtwi  Bmcfc,  69  Deirtoro  St.,  Roons  40  anf  41  Chicago 
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44  ESSAYS  DOCTRINAL  AND  PRACTICAL" 

By  fifteen  Clergymen.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  H.  W.  Thomas,  D.D. 
Edited  by  Orello  Cône,  D.D.,  Prési- 
dent of  Buchtel  Collège.  328  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 

"THEBIRTHFROMABOVL" 

By  Rev.  Charles  Follen  Lee.    Price, 
*  25  cents  net 

This  is  No.  VI  of  the  séries  entitled 
"  Manuals  o£  Faith  and  Duty."  It  discusses 
the  New  Birth,  or  Conversion,  as  it  is  un- 
folded  in  the  New  Testament,  with  the 
Personal  applications  which  are  necessary 
to  enforce  the  religious  teaching  and  make 
it  effective  in  the  personal  life.  The  Man- 
ual  is  one,  therefore,  of  personal  religion, 
and  will  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  are 
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Article  X. 

The  Abyss,  or  Chaos  of  the  Ancient  Cosmogonies. 
pabt  n. 
The  Accadian  goddess  Ria  has  been  already  mentioned,  as 
mother  of  the  god  Ea^  or  Hea,  whose  name,  like  hers,  is  pure- 
ly  Accadian.  A  tempting  etymology  of  thèse  names  would  be 
to  gîve  to  the  final  vowel  a  its  ordinary  signification  of  "  water  ;  " 
when  we  should  hâve  r£,  "  élévation,"  plus  a,  "  water  ;  "  thus 
"  élévation  of  water,"  or  "  wave,"  which  Lenormant  gives  as  the 
meaning  of  the  name  Ria.  So  in  the  title  Ea,  we  should  hâve 
e,  "  house,  abode,"  plus  a,  "  water  ;  "  hence,  "  house  of  waters," 
or  as  proper  name,  u  he  who  abides  upon  the  waters."  Now, 
although  the  final  vowel  a  in  thèse  names  is  usually  regarded 
merely  as  phonetic  compliment,  there  is  much  reason  to  give 
it  hère  its  idéographie  value,  as  above.  We  hâve  seen  that 
Ria  represented  the  ap-su,  or  the  abyss,  and  Hea  was  lord, 
king  of  the  abyss.  He  appears  in  the  "Izdhubas.Tablets  "  as 
god  of  the  Déluge.  In  the  Old  Testament  he  takes  the  name 
Nîsroch,  and  was  by  the  Hebrews  placed  in  direct  connection 
with  the  Ark,  or  "house  of  the  waters."  But  that  which  is 
without  question  and  most  impostant  for  us  hère,  is  his  con- 
nection with  the  primai  chaos,  as  set  forth  by  Lenormant,  who 


"  It  is  in  this  quality  that  we  reoognize  him  on  many  cylin- 
ders,  when  he  is  figured  in  the  human  form  in  the  attitude  of 
génération,  surrounded  by  the  waves  of  the  primordial  abyss. 
He  recalls  there  in  a  striking  manner,  '  the  Spirit  of  God  car- 
ried  upon  the  face  of  the  waters'  of  Gen.  i.  2." 1 

In  this  character,  the  notion  of  Hea,  as  "  he  who  abides  upon 
the  waters,"  would  be  quite  applicable.  But  let  us  go  now  to 
the  cosmogony  of  the  Hindu  Aryans.  The  subjoined  extracts 
are  from  Lenormant's  version  of  the  account  of  créations  as 
oontained  in  the  "  Land  of  Manu  :  " 

1  Fragments  de  Berose,  p .  68. 
NEW  8ERIE8.      VOL,      XXVII.  9 
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"  That  which  the  spirit  alone  is  able  to  perceive,  .  .  . 
having  resolved  in  his  thought  to  cause  diverse  créatures  to 
emanate  from  his  substance,  produced  at  first  the  waters,  in 
which  he  deposited  a  germ.  .  .  .  This  germ  became  an 
egg  of  gold,  brilliant  as  a  star  with  a  thousand  rays,  in  which 
the  Suprême  Being  gave  birth  to  himself  under  the  form  of 
Brahma,  the  eldest  of  beings."  "The  waters  hâve  been  called 
Nomas*  because  they  were  the  product  of  Nava  (the  Divine 
Spirit).  Thèse  waters  having  been  the  first  place  of  mo ve- 
inent (aaua)  of  Nara^  he  has  for  this  reason  been  called  Nà- 
raana  (ne  who  moves  upon  the  waters).  .  .  .  Af  ter  hav- 
ing abode  in  this  egg  one  year  Brahma,  the  Lord  of  création,, 
by  his  sole  thought,  separated  it  into  two  parts  ;  and  of  thèse 
he  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
placed  the  atmosphère,  the  right  celestial  régions,  and  the  per- 
manent réservoir  of  waters."  "  Having  divided  his  body  inte 
two  parts,  the  sovereign  master  became  half  maie  and  half 
f emale,  etc."  2 

In  his  notes  to  the  bishnu  Puraua,  Prof.  Wilson  states  that 
the  name  Narayana  is  otherwise  interpreted  as  :  "  he  whose 
place  of  abode  is  in  the  deep."  8  In  another  note  he  refers  to 
the  egg  of  Brahma,  "  as  the  first  visible,  maie  being,  who  .  . 
united  in  himself  the  nature  of  either  sex."4  Finally,  the 
Vishnu  Purona  itself  locates  Narayana  in  the  heavens,  thus  : 
"  The  porpoise-like  figure  of  the  celestial  sphère  is  upheld  by 
Narayana,  who  himself,  in  planetary  radianoe  is  seated  in  its 
heart."  6  The  celestial  sphère  of  the  Hindus  was  represented 
by  the  figure  of  the  porpoise,  so  that  Narayana,  seated  in  its 
heart,  must  be  located  in  the  heavens,  as  well  as  the  waters  pro- 
duced by  him,  since  he  is  considered  as  moving  or  abiding  upon 
them.  That  the  Hindus  regarded  the  heavens  as  a  celestial  sea 
is  proved  by  the  character  of  the  god  Varuna  ;  thus,  A.  Weber 
refers  to  "  The  idea  of  the  celestial  sea,  Varuna  Oceanos,  en- 
compassing  the  world,"  and  to  the  waters  of  the  sky  as  shilling 
nymphs."  6 

But  notice  hère  the  exact  similarity  of  characters  existing 
between  the  Babylonian  Ea^  or  Hea,  and  the  Hindu  Naray<p- 

*  Manuel  Hist.  anc.  P.  iii.  pp:  619-621.       *  Ibid.  p.  9.    Note  31. 
8  Visch  Puraua,  p.  28.    Note  2.  «  Ibid,  p.  230. 

«  Hist.  Indian  Literature:  English  Edit.,  p.  35. 
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na.  Lenormant  cites  the  tîtle  given  to  Hea  of  aur'Kinur,  the 
Existent  Seing,  containing  the  same  élément  as  the  Hebrew 
Jahveh,  or  Jehovah.  His  ordinary  name,  Ea,  signifies  u  the 
abode,"  and  he  is  represented  on  the  cylinders,  as  abiding  op 
moving  upon  the  waters  of  chaos,  like  the  spirit  of  God  in  Gen. 
i.  2.  So  the  Hindu  Narayana  is  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  his 
name  is  variously  interpreted  as  "he  that  moves  upon  the 
waters,"  or,  "  whose  place  of  abode  is  the  deep."  It  is  remark- 
able  that  precisely  the  same  character  appears  in  the  Chinese 
cosmogony,  in  connection  with  the  chaos.  M.  De  Pavavey  cites 
M.  P.  Gaubil,  to  this  effect  : 

44  At  the  Chinese  solar  sign  Hîuen — ITïoo,  which  is  that  of 
the  "  profound  "  or  44  deep  waters,"  and  corresponds  to  Aqua- 
rium of  the  Greeks,  the  Chinese  make  préside  the  Ty,  or  the 
deified  King  Tchuen-hin,  4  king  who  raies  upon  the  waters,'  and 
under  whose  reign  some  place  a  déluge."  7 

Ail  this  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  G.  Schlegel,  in  his  great  work 
on  Chinese  Uranography.  As  stated  by  him,  Aquarius  marked 
the  period  of  the  winter  solstice,  at  which  epoch  of  the  year, 
aooording  to  the  Chinese  cosmogony,  the  birth  of  the  world  and 
of  man  took  place.  The  personage  who  présides  at  Aquarius, 
as  Schlegel  states,  is  designated  by  the  hieroglyph  of  "  a  man 
— holding  himself  upon — the  water"  8  Compare,  then,  the 
notions  connected  with  the  Babyk  nian  Hea,  the  Hindu  Nara 
yana,  and  the  Chinese  Tchuenhiu,  with  the  idea  in  Genesis  of 
the  spirit  of  God  moving  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  of  chaos. 
That  ideas  so  singular  and  unusual  in  their  nature,  so  nearly 
identical  in  substance  and  even  in  their  détails,  and  appertain- 
ing  to  the  earliest  traditions  of  thèse  différent  peoples,  were 
never  propagated  from  one  to  the  other,  so  wildly  separated  as 
they  were,  must  be  regarded  as  morally  certain.  Thèse  notions 
had  been  derived,  therefore,  from  a  common  source,  from  an 
absolutely  primitive  cosmogony,  the  essential  principles  of 
which  had  been  inherited  alike,  by  the  oldest  ci  vilizations  known 
to  history.  Indeed,  we  shall  hâve  occasion  to  notice  other  dé- 
tails of  conception  of  a  very  singular  nature,  inherited  also  ;n 

7  De  la  Sphère  et  les  Constellations,  p.  50. 

8  See  Uranographio  Chinoise,  pp.  254,  665. 
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coramon  by  thèse  ancient  and   distinctly  separated   peoples 
already  mentioned. 

But  we  return  now  to  the  Hindu  cosmogony,  as  concerns  es- 
pecially  the  original  chaos.  In  the  extracts  already  presented 
f  rom  the  account  of  création  in  the  "  Laws  o£  Manu,"  the 
notion  of  an  androgynous  Divinity  is  quite  prominent,  and  the 
conceived  locality  of  the  primeval  waters  in  the  heavens,  re- 
-garded  as  a  celestial  sea,  is  also  well  established.  The  corres- 
pondence  of  thèse  two  points  with  those  heretofore  developed 
in  the  Egyptian  and  Babylonian  Systems  is  sufficiently  appar- 
ent. As  to  the  union  of  mind  and  matter  in  this  chaos,  it  was 
undoubtedly  a  primitive  conception  in  the  Hindu  System.  But 
philosophical  spéculation,  at  a  later  period,  had  abstracted 
mind  f  rom  matter,  and  made  it  the  cause  of  it.  Weber  has 
admirably  traced  the  history  of  thèse  spéculations,  and  accur- 
ately  stated  their  results.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

u  The  idea  that  most  readily  présents  itself ,  and  which  is 
therefore,  in  fact,  everywhere  recognizable  as  the  earliest  one, 
is  that  of  an  eternal  matter,  a  chaotic  mass,  into  which  order 
and  system  are  introduced  .  .  .  .  by  virtue  of  an  indwelling 
capacity  of  development,  or  by  impulse  from  without,  whereby 
of  course  an  object  or  Being  existing  outside  of  this  chaotic 
mass  is  eo  ipso  postulated.  This  point  reached,  the  idea  is 
then  a  very  natural  one  to  regard  this  Being,  whence  the  im- 
pulse proceeds,  as  higher  and  more  exalted  than  the  primary 
chaotic  matter  itself  ;  and  as  spéculation  advances  this  primary 
matter  continues  to  sink  to  a  more  and  more  subordinate  posi- 
tion, till  at  length  its  very  existence  appears  as  dépendent  upon 
the  will  of  this  Being,  and  so  the  idea  of  a  création  arises. 
The  steps  of  this  graduation  may  actually  be  followed  with 
tolerable  distinctness  in  the  Vedic  texts."  9 

We  see,  then,  that  in  the  primitive  Hindu  doctrine,  the  cha- 
otic material  had  the  indwelling  capacity  of  development  ;  and 
this  présupposes  the  union  of  mind  with  matter,  both  consid- 
ered  as  eternal.  The  three  chief  points  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Egyptian  doctrine  are  thus  repeated  in  the  Hindu  system. 
The  cosmogony  contained  in  the  "  Laws  of  Manu  "  from  which 
we  hâve  taken  our  extracts,  shows  the  work  of  spéculation, 

»  Hist.  Ind.  Lit.  p.  233. 
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which  had  postulated  a  Spiritual  Existence  prior  to  and  outside 
of  chaotic  matter,  being  regarded  both  as  its  cause  and  princi- 
ple  of  development.  The  same  spéculative  process  which  We- 
ber  traces  in  the  Vedic  texts  is  to  be  recognized  in  other  than 
the  Hindu  System,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  fact,  in  nearly 
aÛ  the  ancient  cosmogonies.  As  regards  the  Hindu  conception 
of  the  chaos,  however,  the  original  source  of  information  is, 
of  course,  the  Rig-Veda,  from  which  we  désire  to  présent  hère 
some  additional  and  confirmatory  évidences. 

Dr,  J.  Grill,  in  a  critical  treatise,  "  Die  Ezzvâter  der  Mensch- 
heit,"  has  developed  many  important  facts  bearing  directly  up- 
on  oùr  aubject.  Referring  to  the  primordial  waters,  he  ob- 
served: 

44  Thèse  waters,  whether  in  the  heaven  or  in  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  were  conceived  indifferently  as  standing,  as  lake,  sea, 
océan,  or  as  flowing,  as  stream,  river." 

Having  referred  to  the  celestial  river,  under  the  différent 
names  of  Ganga,  Sindhu,  and  Sarasvati,  he  adds  : 

44  But  as  common  Âryan  désignation  of  the  heavenly  stream, 
that  which  is  especially  prominent  is  the  (Vedic)  Rasa,  which 

appears  under  the  Iranian  (Avestic)  form  of   fiauhu 

In  the  Rig-Veda  the  Rasa  is  called  the  Great  Mother  (mata 
mahi)  Protectrice;  and  the  connection  leaves  no  doubt  that  she 
was  regarded  as  a  cosmical  Power,  and  a  heavenly  Existence. 
The  Rig-Veda  says  expressly  that  the  same  (The  Rasa)  flows 
around  high  heaven." 

Then,  as  to  the  title  "Great  Mother,"  the  author  states  that: 

"It  désignâtes  the  Rasa  as  the  common  source  of  ail  life,  ail 
végétation,  and  the  Grecian  mythology  of  Asia  Minor  affords 
us  a  striking  parallel.  We  hâve  originally,  in  fact,  in  the 
fu&aXt]  prjrrjQ  Pia*  no  other  than  the  mata  mahi  Rasa  (Great 
Mother  .Rasa)  of  the  Vedu."  Pia  is  etymologically  related 
to  Rasa.  .  .  .  Rhea  was  not  originally  an  Earth-goddess,  but 
the  goddess  of  the  celestial  river  ;  hence  the  mother  of  Zeus 
and  of  the  three  Kronides,  as  well  as  of  the  gods  generally  ; 
hence  also  a  rfanQ  oçiict,  *  sky-mountain.'  " 10 

As  will  be  seen,  we  hâve  hère  the  Hindu  Aryan  conception 
io  Ezzyater,  etc.  pp.  197, 198,  200,  and  p.  200,  note  5. 
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of  the  prime  val  waters,  as  definitely  located  in  the  heavens,  and 
personified  as  the  Great  Mother,  the  common  source  of  ail  lif e. 
Bnt  passing  to  the  Iranian  or  Persian  doctrine  of  the  chaos, 
Dr.  Grill  remarks  again  : 

"  The  Avesta  also  has  its  conception  of  the  celestial  waters. 
Considered  as  standing,  they  are  designated  as  the  lake  or  sea 
Yonrukasha;  but  as  flowing,  the  Ardvicura  (or  Arduism), 
which  flows  down  f rom  heaven  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  which  we  hâve  bef  ore  recognized  as  the  personification  of 
the  heavenly  light  and  waters.** 

The  really  cosmical  character  of  the  Vedic  Rasa,  as  well 
as  of  the  Avestic  Voarukasha  and  Ardvicura,  is  developed 
at  much  length  by  Dr.  Grill  ;  and  substantially  his  main  results 
find  material  snpport  in  Dr.  Asmus'  studies,  to  which  référence 
has  been  made,  but  we  hâve  not  the  space  hère  to  enter  into 
détails.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  according  to  both  thèse  writers, 
everything  living  has  its  birth  from  fire,  and  both  the  fire 
and  light  originate  from  water,  the  primordial  waters  of  chaos. 
Thèse  notions  were  common  to  the  Veda  and  the  Avesta,  the 
Hindu  and  Persian  Aryans.  But  it  would  be  impossible  in 
one  article  to  follow  out  thèse  ground  conceptions  in  their  vari- 
ous  ramifications.  That  which  is  very  important,  however,  is 
the  fact  established  by  thèse  two  authors,  that  not  only  the 
watery  chaos,  but  the  entire  cosmogony  of  the  Aryans  of  India 
and  Persia  centred  in  the  traditional  Mount  of  Paradise,  the 
Meru  of  the  Hindus,  the  Albordj  or  Hara-berezaiti  of  the 
Iranians.  The  summit  of  this  mountain  was  thought  to  pene- 
trate  the  heavens  in  the  région  of  the  Pole-star,  where  was  the 
celestial  Paradise  of  the  gods,  united  by  this  mount  to  the  ter- 
restriai  Paradise,  situated  at  its  base,  and  the  abode  of  the  first 
human  pair.  It  was  around  the  summit  of  the  Paradisiacal 
mount,  we  say,  that  the  primordial  waters  centered.  Hère  was 
the  sea  Yourukasha,  identified  with  the  sky.  Hère,  under  the 
throne  of  Ormazd,  issued  the  floods  of  the  Ardvicura,  or  Ardu- 
ism, which  flowed  down  to  earth  supplying  ail  the  ri  vers  of  the 
world.     Hère,  finally,  was  the  celestial  Gaunga  of  the  Hindus, 

UIbidp.204. 
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which  poured  its.  waters  upon  the  heights  o£  Meru,  flowîng 
down  from  thence  through  the  three  worlds  ;  but  the  Ganga 
appears  to  be  only  a  later  name  and  conception  for  the  Yedic 
Basa,  otherwise  called  the  Great  Mother.  As  bearing  upon 
the  point  now  bef ore  us,  we  hâve  the  statements  of  Dr.  Asmus  : 

"Mithra  dwelt  upon  the  Hasa-berezaiti  (Albordj)  from 
whenoe  the  light  begins,  to  which  it  returns  again.  The  soûls 
of  the  departed  ascend  this  mountain  into  heaven.  Upon  it 
issue  the  sacred,  primeval  waters,  the  sacred  Ardvicura.  This 
flows  down  upon  the  Mount  Hucinduru,  which  is  also  a  sky 
mountain.  .  .  .  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  original  waters 
Vourukasha,  and  bears  the  tree  of  life  and  the  tree  all- 
samen."* 

Thus.  the  heavenly  sea  Vourukasha,  and  the  celestial  river 
Ardvicura,  are  both  connected  hère  with  the  Paradisiacal 
Mountain.  Referring  to  the  Hara-berezaiti,  Dr.  Grill  also  re- 
marks  that  : 

"  In  the  Avesta  this  mountain  is  the  abode  of  Mithra  and  of 
Yima  (the  first  man),  and  the  place  from  whence  the  Ardvicu- 
ra flows  down  from  the  heaven,  and  Yusti  leaves  no  doubt  that 
we  must  recognize  it  as  a  paradisiacal  région,  and  the  locality 
of  the  tree  of  life."M 

Hère  again  the  celestial  river  is  made  to  issue  from  the 
heavenly  région  centering  in  the  traditional  Mount  of  Paradise, 
as  before  stated,  and  as  every  Indianist  knows,  it  was  the 
8ame  with  the  celestial  Ganges  of  the  Hindus  ;  it  poured  its 
floods  np  the  summit  of  Meni,  from  whence  it  flowed  down  to 
the  earth,  dividing  itself  into  the  four  rivers  of  the  terrestrial 
Paradise,  the  abode  of  the  Yasma  and  Yumi,  the  first  hnman 
pair.  Moreover,  the  summit  of  Meru,  penetrating  the  heaven 
in  the  région  of  the  Pole-star,  was  the  generative  point  of  the 
eight  celestial  régions;  in  immédiate  connection  with  which, 
according  to  the  cosmogony  of  the  "  Laws  of  Manu,"  as  before 
quoted,  was  located  the  "  permanent  réservoir  of  waters,"  which 
had  been  produced  by  Nasayana.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
then,  from  the  data  now  before  us,  that  the  Aryans  of  India 

&  Die.Indog.°Relig.  i.  pp.  101, 102.  »  Ezzrater,  etc.  p.  188. 
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and  Persia  had  not  only  located  the  original,  watery  chaos  in 
the  heavens,  but  had  conceived  its  waters  as  centering  in  the 
North  Celestial  Pôle,  where  the  summit  of  Meru,  the  abode  of 
the  gods,  penetrated  the  sky,  thus  uniting  the  celestial  Paradise 
with  the  terestrial,  situated  at  its  base.  Indeed,  the  entire 
cosmogony  of  the  Hindu  and  Persian  Aryans  seems  to  hâve 
centered  in  the  Paradisiacal  Mount  ;  and  not  only  the  cosmogo- 
ny, but  the  geography,  also,  since  the  great  geographical  divis- 
ions of  the  earth,  the  seven  Dwipas  of  the  Hindus,  and  the 
seven  Kushvars  of  the  Persians,  ail  proceeded  f rom  the  Sacred 
Mount  as  f  rom  a  common  center. 

In  the  Chinese  cosmogony,  the  tortoise  plays  an  important 
rôle  especially  as  it  was  a  common  symbol  of  the  Kosmos,  its 
upper  shell  representing  the  heaven,  and  its  lower  shell  the 
earth.  We  hâve  three  separate  legends  of  the  tortoise,  ail  ob- 
viously  connected  with  the  cosmogony  ;  and  one  of  them  shows 
obviously  that  the  Chinese  System  also  centered  in  the  sacred, 
Paradisiacal  Meru.  According  to  this  legend,  there  was  in  a 
certain  "  Lake  of  the  Stars  "  an  immense  tortoise.  On  his 
back  were  inscribed  the  images  of  the  "  Northern  Measure  " 
(the  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear),  of  the  s  un,  moon,  and  the 
eight  celestial  régions  ;  while  on  its  under  shell  were  the  images 
of  the  "  five  summits  "  and  of  the  "  four  canals  "  (the  four 
paradisiacal  ri  vers).  In  other  words,  remarks  Dr.  Schlegel  in 
giving  the  legend,  on  the  back  of  this  tortoise  was  a  map  of  the 
heavens,  and  on  its  lower  shell  a  tei  restriai  map.  Bather,  we 
say,  thèse  maps  rèpresented  the  heaven  as  known  to  the  first 
men,  and  as  centering  in  the  Mount  of  Paradise.  As  for  the 
images  on  the  back  of  the  tortoise,  in  ail  Asiatic  tradition,  the 
seven  stars  of  the  "Great  Dipper,"  the  a  Northern  Measure" 
of  the  Chinese,  were  uniformly  associated  with  the  Sacred 
Mount,  the  Meru  of  the  Hindus,  the  Albordj  of  the  Persians. 
As  for  the  eight  celestial  régions,  we  hâve  before  said  that 
their  common  point  of  génération  was  the  summit  of  Meru, 
which  penetrated  the  heaven  at  the  North  Celestial  Pôle.  Then 
as  to  the  images  on  the  under  shell,  the  five  summits  were  those 
of  Meru,  and  its  four  supporting  mountains,  which  tradition 
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placed  in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points  around  Menu 
The  "  four  camels  "  was  an  ordinary  expression  for  the  four 
rivers  of  Paradise.  The  tortoise  itself,  as  before  said,  was  a 
symbol  of  the  Kosmos,  so  that  this  legend  affords  us  direct 
proof  that  the  Chinese  cosmogony  centered  traditionally,  in  the 
Paradisiacal  Mount.14  But  in  order  now  to  connect  the  West- 
ern cosmogonies  with  the  Sacred  Mount  of  Aryan  tradition, 
we  make  use  of  the  investigations  of  M.  Obry,  who  remarks  : 

44  It  is  understood  that  Meru,  with  its  four  supporting  moun- 
tains,  élevâtes  itself  in  the  central  continent,  or  Madhya-dwipa, 
very  high,  to  which  they  give  the  names  of  siarga-bumi,  c  the 
celestial  earth,'  and  more  generally  those  of  Ilârbarsha,  Ilar 
brita,  Ila-basta,  4  section,  or  province  of  Ha,'  daughter  and 
wife  of  Manu,  considered  as  the  mother  of  the  human  race."  ** 

Having  thus  connected  lia  with  the  Paradisiacal  Meru,  as 
the  "  celestial  earth,"  and  with  the  Mother  of  Eden,  as  wife  of 
Manu,  the  first  man,  M.  Obry  continues  respecting  lia  : 

44  Upon  the  divers  sensés  of  lia,  in  the  Vedic  religion,  it  is 
necessary  to  read  the  learned  remarks  of  £.  Burnouf  in  the 
Rhagavata-Puvana.  One  sees  there  that  this  name,  which,  in 
the  Vedas  is  variously  written  lia,  Ida,  lira,,  or  Ira,  désig- 
nâtes primarily  the  "  earth,"  as  Wilson  and  Lassen  had  already 
stated.  One  will  conclude  also  with  A.  Kuhn,  A.  Weber  and 
A.  Maury,  first,  that  the  Greek  name  Eqa  .  .  .  came  f rom  the 
Sanskit  Ira,  and  afterwards  that  also  of  Ilhea,  being  formed 
from  it  by  metathesis.  But  since  Ida  (or  Ira)  was  a  véritable 
parvâti,  or  44  mountain  goddess,"  will  it  be  hazardous  to  reckon 
the  type  of  the  name  Ida,  given  to  mountains  in  Phrygia  and 
Crète,  upon  which  was  adored  thd  WW  idcua,  or  ptflfîQ  oq*m,  of 
thèse  countries,  either  Rhea,  Cebele,  or  Demeter  ?  " 16 

It  appears  then,  that  the  Vedic  Ira  was:  1.  Definitely 
oonnected  with  the  Paradisiacal  Mount,  regarded  as  a  "celes- 
tial earth."  2.  She  was  likewise  a  parvâti,  or  u  mountain  god- 
dess," that  is,  primarily,  as  it  would  seem,  the  Goddess  of  the 
Paradisiacal  Mount,  or  of  Meru.     3.  In  this  character  she  was 

u  Note.  In  my  article  on  "  Gau-Eden,"  published  some  year*  since  in  the  AntC 
quarian,  I  hâve  given  this  **  Legend  of  the  Tortoise,"  and  its  exploitation»  eiting 
aHtheanthoritie8. 

*  Du  Bereean  de  l'espèce  humain,  p.  22.       »  Ibid.  pp.  23,  23.    Note  3. 
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the  original  of  Rhea,  of  the  Western  mythology,  to  whom  was 
applied  the  phrase,  prjTtiQ  faut,  that  Dr.  Grill  interpréta  as 
44  sky-mountain."  4.  As  wife  of  Manu,  the  first  man,  she  was 
the  mother  of  Eden,  and  of  the  human  race.  5.  Finally,  we 
hâve  to  identify  her  with  the  Vedic  Rasa,  otherwise  called  the 
44Great  Mother,"  and  whom  Grill  regards  as  the  original 
of  Rhea  of  the  West,  who,  as  he  holds,  was  not  at  first  the 
Earth-goddess,  but  the  goddess  of  the  celestial  waters,  being 
thus  a  personifieation  of  the  watery  chaos,  whose  connection 
with  the  Paradisiacal  Mount  is  thus  f  ully  established  in  the 
most  direct  manner. 

We  believe  with  M.  Lenormant,  oontrary  to  the  opinion  of 
many  Assyriologists,  that  the  Aocadian  phrase,  Khassak  mas 
Kussa  "  Mountain  of  the  East,"  referred  to  the  Paradisiacal 
Mount  of  Aryan  tradition,  Meru  or  Albosdj  ;  in  which  case,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  oonnect  with  it  the  Babylonian  cosmo- 
nogony,  especially  as  regards  the  chaos.  In  the  previous  arti- 
cle it  was  shown  that  the  Accadian  goddess  Ria,  personifying 
the  chaos,  was  identical  with  Anatu,  and  the  wife  of  the  god 
Anu.  An  inscription  was  also  cited,  in  which  the  Accadian 
An,  "  heaven,"  is  first  equated  to  Anu,  and  then  to  Anatu, 
showing  that  both  were  primarily  identified  with  the  heaven, 
so  that  Ria,  the  chaos,  as  being  one  with  Anatu,  was  also  as- 
similated  to  the  heaven.  But  Anu  was  not  identified  with  the 
entire  celestial  space,  for  the  Texte  speak  of  the  "  heaven  of 
Anu,"  as  a  particular,  limited  région,  distinguished  from  the 
rest,  and  this,  as  Mr.  Smith  states,  was  the  highest  région, 
17  which  could  be  no  other  than  that  centering  in  the  Pole-Star 
around  the  summit  of  Meru,  and  identified  with  the  celestial 
Paradise,  the  abode  of  the  great  divinities.  Before  the  sépara- 
tion of  chaos,  then,  Anu  and  Anatu,  one  with  Ria,  representing 
the  chaos,  were  identified  with  the  particular,  limited  heaven 
around  the  summit  of  tha  Paradisiacal  Mount,  where,  as  we 
thus  perçoive,  the  chaos  was  originally  located,  for  Ria's  habit- 
uai abode  was  amid  the  chaos  which  she  personified. 

There  exist  other  proof  s  of  the  location  of  the  chaos  around 

17  Ansyrian  discoveriee,  p.  221. 
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the  summit  of  the  Kharsak  kurra,  penetrating  the  heaven  at 
the  celestial  pôle.  In  the  inscription  bef ore  cited,  the  Accadian 
An-Ri,  "heaven  "  plus  "earth,"  is  equated  to  both  Anu  and 
Anatu,  where  Anu  is  put  for  the  heaven  and  Anatu  for  the 
earth.  But  as  the  "  heaven  of  Anu  "  was  the  limited  région 
centering  in  the  Pôle,  and  around  the  summit  of  the  sacred 
mount,  80  the  earth  of  Anatu  must  hâve  been  the  limited  earth 
centering  in  the  base  of  this  mountain.  In  other  words,  Anu 
was  put  for  the  celestial  Paradise  and  Anatu  for  the  terrestrial, 
denoted  by  the  Accadian  An-Ri^  the  exact  équivalent  of  the 
Aryan  soorga-busni,  "heaven"  plus  "earth,"  or  "celestial 
earth,"  that  M.  Obry  applies  to  Meru,  as  uniting  the  two  Par- 
adises.  Now  with  respect  to  the  phrase  An-Ri^  Prof.  Sayce 
states  that  the  Accadian  Di-tar-anJri>  " Judge  of  An-Ri"  is 
the  naine  of  the  Pole-star.18  Immediately  associated  with  this 
name  is  that  of  Es-bar  Au-K%^  "  crown  of  Au-Ki?  evidently 
referring  to  the  converse  heavens  centering  in  the  Pôle,  accord- 
ing  to  Rev.  Mr.  Houghton's  researches  cited  below.19  If,  then, 
the  "  judge  of  au-ki  "  means  the  Pole-Star,  and  the  "  crown  of 
au-ki  "  dénotes  the  vaulted  heaven  around  the  Pôle,  it  is  obvi- 
oui  that  the  "  producing  mother  of  Au-Ki,"  or  the  goddess  Ria, 
personifying  the  watery  chaos,  must  be  assigned  to  the  same 
celestial  région  around  the  summit  of  the  Sacred  mount,  which 
penetrated  the  heaven  precisely  at  the  Pôle.  We  thus  hâve 
another  proof  that  the  Babylonians  oonnected  the  primai  chaos 
with  the  traditional  mount  of  Paradise,  identifying  it  with  the 
celestial  space,  where  the  Aryans  located  the  sea  bourukasha, 
and  from  whence  issued  the  Ardvicura,  or  the  heavenly  Granges. 
As  for  the  Accadian  phrase  Au-Ki,  it  is,  as  before  said,  the 
exact  équivalent  of  the  Aryan  soorga-busui,  "  celestial  earth," 
a  oommon  désignation  of  the  Sacred  Meru,  as  uniting  the  celes- 
tial and  terrestrial  Paradise  ;  and  since  we  plainly  oonnect  the 
Accadian  phrase  with  this  mount,  we  may  well  regard  it  as 
identical,  in  meaning  and  référence,  with  the  Aryan  expression, 
the  "celestial  earth."  Indeed,  this  very  expression  was  used 
by  the  classic  authors,  with  référence  to  the  traditionary  Para- 
is Trans.  So.,  Bib.  Arch.  iii.  p.  206.  19  Ibid.  t.  Pt:  2,  p.  334. 
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dise,  and  as  such  was  long  since  treated  by  Faber,  in  his  u  Pa- 
gan  Idolatry."  In  the  Accadian  form,  Au-KÎ,  it  oocurs  very 
f requently  in  the  Texte,  and  in  quite  important  connections  of 
a  primitive  nature.  Thus,  of  the  two  oldest  temple  structures  of 
the  Euphrates  valley,  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon  is  termed 
the  "foundation  of  Au-Ki"  while  that  at  Borsippi,  regarded 
by  many  as  the  original  Tower  of  Babel,  is  called  the  "  Temple 
of  the  seven  lights  of  Au-Kx"  Thèse  two  pyramidal  structures 
were  express  imitations  of  the  Sacred  Mount  of  the  East,  to 
which  the  expression  Au-Ki^  "  celestial  earth,"  was  originally 
applied.  In  such  case,  the  seven  lights  of  the  "  celestial  earth  " 
Vould  be  the  seven  stars  of  the  Great  Bear,  uniformly  asso- 
ciated  with  Meru  or  Albordj,  in  Asiatic  tradition.  At  the  same 
time,  thèse  seven  lights  had  référence  to  the  seven  planète,  the 
stages  of  the  temple  being  colored  to  represent  them. 

We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  exhibit  the  résulte  of  thèse  in- 
vestigations, in  their  relation  to  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  as  con- 
tained  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis.  But  notwithstanding 
our  constant  efforts  to  condense,  we  lack  the  space  sufficient 
for  thÎ8  purpose.  We  can  deal  thus  only  in  gênerai  reflections. 
That  which  the  Mosaic  account  does  historically,  Connecting  the 
cosmogony  with  the  history  of  Eden,  Asiatic  tradition  did  geo- 
graphically,  definitely  locating  the  Paradisiacal  mount,  and 
therewith  associating  the  cosmogony.  But  while  the  heathen 
cosmogonies  were  characteristically  a  génération^  the  Mosaic 
System  is  distinguished  by  the  very  first  verse  of  Genesis,  as 
a  création.  But  the  Hebrew  verb  ôârâ,  which  signifies  u  to 
create,"  signifies  also  "  to  beget,"  "  to  bring  forth,"  which  sug- 
geste  the  inquiry  whether,  in  order  to  obviate  the  corrupt  ten- 
dencies,  into  which  the  heathen  Systems  degenerated,  the  notion 
of  a  génération  was  not  eliminated  from  the  Mosaic  account, 
by  later  rédactions  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  very  first  sentence 
of  the  Hebrew  cosmogony,  under  the  form  transmitted  to  us, 
stamps  it  emphatically  as  a  création  and  not  a  génération.  This 
f  undamental  distinction,  between  the  Hebrew  and  Pagan  Sys- 
tems, involves  a  radical  différence,  also,  in  the  conception  of 
hô  origia.il  chaos.     Instead  of  an  androgynous  Divinity,  and 
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the  union  of  mind  with  matter,  constituting  an  indwelling  ca- 
pacity  of  development,  in  accord  with  the  modem  doctrine  of 
development,  which  characterized  the  chaos  of  the  heathen  cos- 
mogonies,  the  Hebrew  conception  excludes  ail  sexualism,  ab- 
stracts  mind  wholly  f rom  the  chaotic  material,  postulating  it  as 
alone  eternal,  and  making  it  the  cause  of  matter.  But  aside 
f  rom  the  conception  of  the  chaos,  there  existe  throughout  a  re- 
markable  analogy,  between  the  Mosaic  and  heathen  Systems. 
Instance  the  characters  of  Hea,  Narayasna,  and  the  Chinese 
Tchuen-hiu,  as  set  forth  iu  the  previous  article,  ail  embodying 
the  idea  of  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  upon  the  waters  of  chaos. 
Instance  the  character  of  Phanes,  also,  in  the  Orphie  cosmog- 
ony,  personifving  the  new-born  light,  bursting  from  the  watery 
abyss,  as  in  Gen.  i.  3.  So  the  Ardvicura  of  the  Zend-avesta 
gives  birth  to  the  light.  Both  in  the  Avesta  and  the  Yedas, 
in  fact,  the  notion  prevails  of  the  birth  of  fire  and  light  from 
the  chaotic  waters. 

As  regards  now  the  results  to  which  thèse  investigations 
hâve  conducted,  especially  as  concerna  the  chaos  of  the  ancient 
heathen  cosmogonies,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  évidences  intro- 
duced  abundantly  establish  the  three  propositions,  as  first  for- 
mulated  with  référence  to  the  Egyptian  doctrines  ;  that  is  to 
say,  this  chaos  was  originally  conceived, 

1.  As  an  androgynous  Divinity,  or  as  the  resumption  in 
One  of  the  maie  and  f  emale  principles. 

"  2.  As  the  union  of  mind  and  matter  both  considered  as 
eternal,  and  as  involving  inherently  the  power  of  self-evolution 
and  development. 

3.  As  located  primitively  in  the  heaven,  being  regarded  as 
a  celestial  sea,  and  identified  with  the  sky. 

In  addition  to  thèse  three  points,  it  has  been  also  shown, 

4.  That  Asiatic  tradition  generally  had  conceived  thèse 
heavenly  waters  as  centering  in  the  région  of  the  celestial  Pôle 
and  around  the  summit  of  the  Paradisiacal  Mount,  supposed  to 
penetrate  the  heaven  precisely  at  the  Pôle. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  f  amiliar  examples  of  this  tradition 
were  the  sea  Vourukasha,  the  river  Ardvicura  of  the  Avesta, 
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and  the  celestial  Granges  of  the  Hindus.  It  is  undeniable, 
however,  that  this  watery  chaos  was  subsequently  located  on 
the  earth,  or  conceived  as  surrounding  the  earth,  communicat* 
ing  with,  and  supplying  the  waters  of  the  inland  seas  and 
rivers.  It  is  possible,  in  fact,  that  the  location  of  thèse  prime- 
val  waters  was  thought  to  be  différent,  after  the  birth  of  the 
world  and  man  from  what  it  was  primitively. 

An  important  fact  in  connection  with  the  ancient  cosmog- 
onies  is,  that  many  of  them  were  embodied  in  the  celestial 
sphère.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  Egyptian,  the  Babylonian, 
and  Chinese  Systems.  It  arose  naturally  from  the  circum- 
stances,  1,  That  the  chaos  itïelf  was  conceived  as  the  celestial 
océan,  and  identified  with  the  sky.  2,  That  the  Solar  Deity 
was  the  chief  oosmical  agent,  and  his  course  assimilated  to  the 
créative  process.  Hence  arose  the  prévalent  idea  in  high  an- 
tiquity,  that  the  birth  of  the  world  and  man  took  place  at  the 
annual  epoch  of  the  winter  solstice.  We  thus  explain  also  the 
language  of  M.  Mariette,  as  heretof  ore  quoted  : 

"  From  the  sides  of  Nu-t  (the  sky)  issues  the  sun-god  Ra 
(born  from  the  chaos),  and  with  him  commences  the  light; 
that  is  to  say,  the  life  of  man.  Osiris,  finally,  more  ancient 
than  Ra,  is  the  nocturnal  sun." 

This  is,  of  course,  the  oosmical  sun,  symbolized  by  the  diur- 
nal  sun.  Osiris,  as  such,  is  the  sun  of  the  primordial  night  of 
chaos  ;  and  his  birth  to  the  light,  under  the  f  orm  of  Ra,  is  the 
birth  of  the  world  and  of  man.  But  it  would  require  a  separ- 
ate  article  to  treat  this  subject  adequately.  Wç  merely  illus- 
trate  hère  the  mode  by  which  the  cosmogony  was  embodied  in 
the  celestial  sphère,  the  sun  being  conceived  as  the  chief  oos- 
mical agent,  and  the  chaos  identified  with  the  heavenly  sea. 

Now  the  ideas  with  which  we  hâve  had  to  deal  in  thèse  two 
articles  appertain  to  the  earliest  period  of  antiquity  to  which 
the  traditions  of  the  oldest  civilizations  known  to  history  are 
able  to  conduct  us.  The  same  community  of  conceptions,  be- 
tween  peoples  the  most  widely  separated,  which  we  hâve  found 
prevailing  in  référence  to  the  chaos,  could  be  pointed  out,  also, 
as  concerns  the  cosmogony  itself .     To  hold  that  thèse  concep- 
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tions  had  been  propagated  from  one  nation  to  the  others  men- 
tioned,  at  an  epoch  so  primitive,  would  be  morally  impossible. 
Each  one  of  thèse  peoples,  on  separating  from  the  original 
home  of  ail,  had  carried  thèse  ideas  to  the  distant  country  to 
which  it  had  migrated.  There  was,  then,  a  primitive  cosmog- 
ony,  the  common  source  of  those  Systems  which  we  hâve  passed 
in  review.  But  a  primitive  cosmogony  supposes  also  a  primi- 
tive civilization,  of  sufficient  advancement  and  culture  to  be 
able  to  originate  such  a  System.  When  on  the  earth's  surface 
that  civilization  had  been  located,  we  believe  to  hâve  deter- 
mined  in  the  article  on  "  Gau-Eden,"  to  which  référence  has 
been  made  in  this  paper.  That  location,  in  a  word,  was  on  the 
great  Plateau  of  Panier,  in  Central  Asia,  called  the  "  dôme  of 
the  world."  It  was  there,  in  f  act,  that  Asiatic  tradition  placed 
ihe  Sacred  Mount  of  Paradise,  supposed  to  be  situated  directly 
under  the  celestial  Pôle,  so  that,  as  Lenormant  says,  it  was 
thought  to  form  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  heavens;20  and  by 
the  Hindus  of  the  universe  itself . 

We  hâve  to  say  only,  in  conclusion,  that  although  some  of 
ihe  évidences  presented  by  us,  in  the  light  of  a  severe  criticism 
may  be  considered  faulty,  the  abundanoe  of  proof  is  sufficient, 
we  think,  to  establish  the  four  propositions  just  formulated. 
We  need  not  say,  of  courte,  that  thèse  propositions  differ  wide- 
ly  in  some  important  respects,  from  the  résulte  of  many  modem 
writers,  who  hâve  seen  little  else  in  the  Ancient  Heathen  Cos- 
mogonies  but  a  gross  materialism  and  atheism.  The  two  chief 
errors  of  thèse  writers  hâve  been  first,  the  exclusively  material- 
istic  character  given  to  the  chaos,  and  secondly,  its  assumed 
original  location  on  the  earth,  instead  of  in  the  heavens. 

Orlando  Dana  Millçr. 

»  La  Magic,  pp.  142, 166. 
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Article  XL 
Vitality  of  the  Tarif  Issue. 

Economic  and  political  tendencies  lately  apparent,  and  con- 
séquent unabated  agitation  of  the  tariff  question  make  it  prob- 
able that  a  résumé  of  our  tariff  history  and  of  arguments  em- 
ployed  by  both  parties  to  the  controversy  may  be  useful.  In 
the  préparation  of  such  an  outline  a  considérable  portion  of 
the  extensive  literature  of  the  subject  has  been  laid  under  a 
tribute  which  is  hereby  generally  acknowledged. 

I.  •  The  first  United  States  tariff  became  a  law  July  4, 
1789,  its  preamble  setting  forth  that  duties  were  necessary 
"for  the  support  (»f  the  Government,  for  the  discharge  of  the 
debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion of  manufactures."  In  view  of  its  declared  objects  it  has 
generally  been  held  that  in  this  act  the  policy  of  protection  was 
adopted  as  the  chief  aim,  but  examination  of  the  délibérations 
of  congress  has  convinced  so  careful  an  investigator  as  Profes- 
sor  Taussig  that  protective  considérations  had  little  to  do  with 
the  act.  There  is  no  doubt  that  moderate  protection  was  af- 
forded  by  the  duties  imposed  at  an  average  équivalent  of  8  1-2 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  that  such  resuit  was  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  Hamilton  who,  as-Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
was  able  to.  exert  large  influence  on  the  course  of  financial  lég- 
islation. Thjs  original  act  has  been  named  the  Hamilton  tar- 
iff. Modified  in  the  course  of  twenty-six  years  by  seventeen 
supplementary  acts,  mostly  in  the  direction  of  higher  duties,  it 
remained  in  force  until  1816.  A  highly  important  épisode  of 
this  period  was  the  appearance  in  1791,  of  Hamilton's  great 
Report  on  Manufactures  which  has  furnished  weapons  for 
every  subséquent  contest  on  behalf  of  protective  duties,  and 
which,  on  the  one  hand  lavishly  praised  as  an  invulnérable  de- 
f ence  of  the  protective  System,  and  on  the  other  severely  criti- 
.  cised  as  pervaded  by  fallacies,  has  ever  been  recognized  as  a 
document  of  unusual  breadth  and  power.  This  tariff  proved  a 
very  efficient  instrument  for  raising  revenue,  until  1808,  when 
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income  under  its  opérations  was  quadrupled.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  period  covered  by  the  Hamilton  tariff, 
American  commerce  and  industry  were  dominated  by  the  ef- 
fects*of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  embargo  and  the  non-inter- 
course  acts,  and  by  the  war  of  1812.  The  first  cause  had 
greatly  stimnlated  our  commerce,  the  last  three  acted  tempo- 
rarîly  as  a  practical  prohibition  of  foreign  imports.  Under 
thèse  conditions  manufactures  rapidly  increased  in  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  event  of  peace  with  England  numerous  estab- 
lishments producing  inferior  articles,  and  built  on  the  unsound 
basis  of  non-coinpetition  and  careless  methods,  found  themselves 
conf  ronted  with  new  conditions  ;  with  the  certainty  of  a  fierce 
contest  with  English  manufacturera,  eager  to  fill  with  their 
surplusage  the  markets  from  which  they  had  been  long  rc- 
strained. 

During  die  war  a  sentiment  favorable  to  higher  protective 
duties  had  corne  to  prevail,  and*  at  its  close  the  restrictive  in- 
fluences of  armed  hostility  were  replaced  by  the  tariff  of  1816. 
Up  to  this  time  the  primary  object  in  tariff  législation  had 
been  revenue.  With  1816  begins  the  period  during  which  the 
dominant  motives  are  political  and  protective.  The  tariff  of 
this  year  was  f ramed  by  Dallas  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  plan 
of  dividing  imports  into  three  classes  :  1,  Such  as  we  could 
supply  f  ully  at  home  ;  2,  Such  as  we  could  partly  supply  ;  3, 
Such  as  we  made  but  little  or  not  at  ail.  On  the  first  of  thèse 
classes  duties  of  86  per  cent,  were  proposed,  which  were 
thought  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  importation,  while  in  the 
second  class  partial,  and  in  the  third  complète  compétition,  was 
to  be  allowed.  Into  this  act  was  introduced  the  principle  of  a 
nrinimum  price,  in  accordance  with  which  no  cotton  goods  were 
to  be  admitted  at  a  valuation  less  than  25  cents  per  square  yard, 
no  matter  what  the  cost.  The  average  of  duties  under  this 
tariff  when  it  first  went  into  opération  was  about  25  per  cent. 
ad  valorem.  Exactly  this  rate  was  put  upon  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  with  a  proviso  that  after  three  years  it  should  be  reduced 
to  20  per  cent.,  a  clause  the  opération  of  which  was  afterwards 
postponed  to  1826,  and  which  in  reality,  superseded  by  later 
NEW  8EBIE8.      VOL.      XXVII.  10 
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législation,  never  went  into  effect.  A  duty  of  $9  a  ton  was 
laid  on  pig  iron,  of  $30  a  ton  on  bar  and  rolled  iron,  and  of 
$50  a  ton  on  hoops  and  rods.  Blankets  were  assessed  at  15 
per  cent.  Subséquent  altérations  in  the  tariff  of  1816  raised 
the  duties  collected  under  it  to  an  average  of  30  per  cent. 
This  act  had  the  warm  support  of  Calhoun,  who  at  that  time 
held  the  belief  that  high  protection  to  manufactures  of  cotton 
would  stimulate  the  production  of  that  staple  ;  représentatives 
of  New  England  were  found  in  opposition. 

In  1818-19  the  United  States  suffered  one  of  the  severest 
financial  crises  of  its  history,  the  effect  of  which  was  felt  for 
years.  During  a  considérable  period  the  industry  and  com- 
merce of  the  world  had  been  in  an  unsettled  state,  while  in  the 
United  States  the  situation  was  seriously  complicated  by  large 
over  issues  of  irredeemable  paper  money,  conséquent  dérange- 
ment of  priées  and  spéculation.  Hard  times  following  the 
crisis  gave  impetus  to  an  agitation  for  higher  duties  which 
found  response  in  the  tariff  of  1824.  The  making  of  this  tariff 
hinged  on  political  considérations  connected  with  the  inipend- 
ing  presidential  élection.  It  passed  the  House  of  Représenta- 
tives by  a  majority  of  5  in  a  vote  of  209.  The  South  and  New 
England  were  united  in  opposition  to  its  passage,  the  latter 
giving  15  votes  for  it  to  23  against  it  ;  while  the  Middle  and 
Western  States  overbalanced  this  opposition  by  their  support. 
New  England  was  not  consistent  in  her  opposition,  and  Mr. 
Webster  in  his  championship  of  unrestricted  trade  was  ham- 
pered  by  the  long  standing  désire  of  his  constituents  for  pro- 
tection on  shipping.  One  historian  has  characterized  the  de- 
bate  as  "  a  savage  clash  of  selfish  interests."  Duties  under  the 
tariff  of  1824  averaged  37  per  cent,  on  dutiable  iraports.  The 
minimum  for  cottons  was  made  30  cents,  although  in  the  debate 
Webster  said,  "  I  consider  the  cotton  manufactures  not  only 
to  hâve  reached  but  to  hâve  passed  the  point  of  compétition  ;  " 
and  a  minimum  was  established  for  woolens  of  33  1-3  per  cent. 
The  duty  on  woolens  was  made  30  per  cent.,  to  be  raised  in 
one  year  to  33  1-3  per  cent.  Heavy  duties  were  placed  on 
wojI,  mush  to  the  distaste  of  the  wot>len  manufacturera.     This 
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tariff  had  scaroely  gone  into  opération  when  agitation  for  more 
protection  was  renewed.  Manufacturera  were  deolared  to  be 
in  a  bad  state.  The  rise  in  duties  from  8  1-2  per  cent,  in  1789 
to  37  per  cent  in  1824  had  not  been  sufficient  to  yield  the  pro 
tection  desired  by  infant  industries.  The  contest  centered 
about  the  woolen  industry.  During  the  Congres  sional  session 
of  1826-7  a  bill,  afterwards  lost  in  the  Senate  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Vice  Président,  was  introduced  proposing  very  im- 
portant changes  in  the  treatment  of  woolens.  The  dnty  was 
to  remain  33  1-3  per  cent.,  but  ail  woolens  costing  less  than  40 
cents  were  to  be  assessed  at  40  cents  ;  ail  costing  between  40 
cents  and  $2.50  were  to  be  assessed  at  $2.50  ;  tbose  costing  be-' 
tween  $2.50  and  $4.00  were  to  be  dutiable  at  $4.00. 

In  the.8ummer  of  1827  a  convention  of  protectionists  met  at 
Harrisburg  to  formulate  plans  for  securing  higher  protection. 
A  scheme  of  woolen  duties  was  formed  similar  to  that  which 
had  recently  f  ailed  to  become  a  law,  but  having  a  wider  range 
of  minima,  and  proposing  a  40  per  cent,  dnty,  which  should 
afterwards  be  raised  to  50  per  cent.  This  convention  was 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  in  some  quarters  as  having  been 
called  to  f urther  Mr.  Adams'  presidential  candidacy.  Wheth- 
er  or  not  theso  suspicions  were  well  founded,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  politics  dominated  the  action  of  Congress  in  its  tariff  lég- 
islation of  1828.  It  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  give  briefly  a 
clear  account  of  the  contest  over  the  Tariff  of  Abominations, 
as  the  {>ill  of  1828  was  commonly  called.  The  fight  in  Con- 
gress was  one  for  position  between  the  supporters  of  Adams 
and  those  of  Jackson,  both  parties  claiming  to  favor  protection. 
The  enemies  of  the  bill,  more  especially  the  Southern  members, 
sought  to  load  it  with  such  absurdities  as  to  make  it  unpalata- 
ble  even  to  friends,  and  they  came  near  succeeding.  Such 
changes  were  made  in  the  plan  proposed  by  the  Harrisburg 
convention  as  should  make  the  bill  less  distinctively  an  Adams 
measure.  An  important  change  was  the  insertion  of  a  $1.00 
minimum,  concerning  which  Davis  of  Massachusetts  déclare  l 
that  it  "  falls  at  a  point  the  most  favorable  that  could  be  fixcd 
for  the  British  manufacturer."     After  a  bitter  contest  the  bill 
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passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  105  to  94  ;  61  Adams  men  and 
44  Jackson  men  eontributing  to  the  majority,  while  35  Adams 
men  and  59  Jacksonians  formed  the  minority.  Twenty-three 
out  of  39  New  England  members  voted  against  the  bill.  In 
the  Senate  the  vote  stood  26  to  21.  Mr.  Webster,  though  in 
doubt  as  to  his  course  until  just  before  the  final  vote,  went  with 
the  majority  on  the  ground  that  New  England,  induced  by  the 
tariff  of  1824,  had  invested  largely  in  manufactures  and  that 
it  was  therefore  for  her  présent  interest  that  high  duties  should 
be  maintainecL  The  bill  had  been  modified  in  the  Senate  to 
render  it  more  acceptable  to  the  New  England  Senators,  but 
politics  rather  than  économies  apparently  governed  their  action. 
Under  the  singular  and  complicated  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
average  duties  were  about  43  per  cent.  This  tariff  jsatisfied 
nobody.  John  Randolph  said  af  ter  its  passage  :  "  The  bill  re- 
f erred  to  manufactures  of  no  sort  or  kind,  except  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  Président  of  the  United  States."  During  the  period 
of  this  debate  the  South  became  very  bitter  under  its  convic- 
tion that  through  the  tariff  other  sections  were  profiting  at  its 
expense,  and  the  f eelings  now  aroused  worked  up  to  the  height 
of  attempted  nullification  a  few  years  later. 

In  1832  not  a  few  of  the  u  abominations  "  of  the  law  of  1828 
were  removed.  The  principle  of  minima  had  worked  to  the 
f  urtherance  of  f  raud,  and  it  was  aocordingly  abolished  ;  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  woolens  being  levied 
instead.  The  resuit  of  Congressional  action  in  1832  was  a 
measurably  thorough  reconstruction  of  tariff  laws  with  a  view 
to  pruning  away  obvious  absurdities,  while  maintaining  the 
principle  of  high  protection.  Such  action  had  no  soothing  ef- 
fect  on  Southern  irritation  and  the  nullification  madness  moved 
on  to  its  discomfiture  at  the  hands  of  Président  Jackson,  but 
not  without  producing  inarked  results  on  our  tariff  policy. 

In  1833,  under  the  guidance  of  Clay,  notwithstanding  he  had 
just  been  defeated  for  the  presidency  on  a  high  tariff  platform, 
was  brought  forward  and  passed  the  famous  Compromise  Tar- 
iff, which  it  was  hopeA  would  pacify  the  South.  According  to 
its  provisions  ail  duties  exceeding  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  were 
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to  be  decreased  on  alternate  years,  beginning  January  1,  1834, 
by  one-tenth  of  such  excess  until  1842.  On  January  1,  1842, 
one  half  the  remaining  excess  was  to  be  struck  off,  and  on  July 
1  the  remainder,  thus  bringing  into  opération  a  horizontal  and 
therefore  absurd  rate  of  duties.  Again  it  is  apparent  that  the 
motives  of  this  tariff  législation  were  political  rather  than  éco- 
nomie, and  there  is  ground  for  belief  that  its  most  active  pro- 
moters  entertained  no  expectation  of  its  permanency.  It  re- 
mained  in  force,  however,  until  September,  1842,  the  horizontal 
rate  of  20  per  cent  operating  for  just  two  months.  In  1837 
and  again  in  1839  occurred  commercial  crises  which  contributed 
to  effect  a  révulsion  in  tariff  sentiment. 

In  the  extra  session  of  1841,  after  the  Whig  victory  of  the 
preceding  year,  Henry  Clay,  deprecating  renewed  discussion, 
said  :  "Carry  out  the  principles  of  the  Compromise  act.  Look 
to  revenue  alone  for  the  support  of  government.  Do  not  raise 
the  question  of  protection  which  I  had  hoped  had  been  put  to 
rest  ;  there  is  no  necessity  for  protection."  In  1842  the  high 
protection  policy  was  restored  under  a  tariff  act  which  raised 
the  rates  on  dutiable  goods  to  an  average  of  33  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  In  1844  the  Whigs  were  overthrown  in  the  élection 
of  Polk,  and  in  1846  occurred  another  change  in  tariff  policy. 
The  act  of  1846  is  known  as  the  Walker  tariff,  from  Polk's 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  f  ramed  it,  and  also  as  the  Free 
Trade  tariff  of  '46,  though  that  title  can  hardly  be  held  as  ac- 
curately  descriptive  of  an  act  that  levied  an  average  of  25  1-2 
per  cent,  on  dutiable  imports.  The  Walker  tariff  was  main- 
tained  until  1857,  when  a  redundancy  of  revenue  brough; 
about  a  further  réduction  of  duties  to  an  average  level  of  20  1-4 
per  cent.  To  this  réduction  there  was  scarcely  any  opposition, 
except  from  Pençsylvania,  who  remained  constant  to  her  his- 
torical  protectionist  attitude.  The  act  of  1857,  as  gathered 
from  contemporary  expressions  of  opinion,  was  satisfactory  to 
the  country  at  large.  The  sharp  financial  crisis  of  1857  seems 
to  hâve  produced  no  especial  effect  on  public  opinion  concern- 
ée tariff,  perhaps  because  recovery  was  rapid. 

The  politics  of  the  presidential  élection  of  1860  were  mainly 
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responsible  for  the  Morrill  tariff,  which  passed  the  House  of 
Représentatives  in  the  session  of  1859-60,  but  did  not  become 
a  law  until  1861.  Its  intent  was  to  restore  the  duties  of  1846, 
and  by  this  short  step  toward  protection  to  attaoh  Pennsylvania 
to  the  fortunes  of  the  Republican  party.  In  this  act  many 
changes  were  made  f  rom  ad  valorem  to  spécifie  duties,  and  the 
resulting  rates  were  in  many  cases  more  than  ec[ui  valent  to 
corresponding  rates  which  prevailed  in  1846.  The  outbreak 
and  progress  of  the  civil  war  are  doubtless  answerable  for  the 
character  of  subséquent  tariff  législation.  Numerous  and  fré- 
quent changes  were  made  in  the  tariff,  though  the  most  sweeping 
acts  were  passed  in  1862  and  1864.  The  causes  operating  to  bring 
about  thèse  acts  were  :  first,  the  need  of  revenue  for  the  extra- 
ordinary  expenses  of  war  ;  second,  the  necessity  of  imposing 
higher  tariff  duties  to  offset  increased  internai  revenue  taxes  ; 
third,  "  the  protectionîst  leanings  of  those  who  managed  our 
financial  législation."  The  period  of  the  civil  war  was  a  car- 
nival  of  taxation.  Everything  was  taxed  to  its  utmost  endur- 
ance. Individuals  took  advantage  of  abnormal  conditions  to 
secure  for  themselves  commercial  privilèges.  "  Every  domestic 
pr;>ducer  who  came  before  Congress  got  what  he  wanted  in  the 
way  of  duties."  By  the  act  of  1862  dutiable  imports  paid  an 
average  of  37  per  cent.,  which  in  1864  was  raised  to  47  per 
cent.  Sait  paid  108  per  cent.,  washed  wool  121  per  cent.,  car- 
pets  an  average  of  109  per  cent.  The  bill  which  imposed  thèse 
rem  irkable  rates  was  introduced  into  the  House  on  June  2, 
and  after  one  day  of  gênerai  discussion  was  passed  June  4.  It 
was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  June  16  and  passed  June  17. 
Such  was  the  measure  of  delib2ration  accorded  to  a  tariff  whose 
rates  are  very  largely  in  force  to-day. 

It  was  many  years  after  the  close  of  the  war  before  a  gênerai 
revision  of  the  tariff  was  effected.  Internai  revenue  taxes  were 
gradually  repealed  but  the  compensating  tariff  taxes  remained. 
A  measure  introduced  in  1867  which  would  hâve  slightly  re- 
duced  proteetive  duties,  failed  to  become  a  law,  although  a  ma- 
jority  of  both  houses  favored  its  provisions.  In  the  same  year 
the  duties  on  wool  and  woalens  were  increased.     In  1872  a 
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surplus  of  revenue,  aided  in  some  degree  by  a  demand  in  the 
Western  States  for  reform,  brought  about  a  10  per  cent,  hori- 
zontal réduction  in  duties,  embodied  in  an  act  which  was  re- 
garded  as  a  triumph  by  protectionists,  because  its  passage  pre- 
vented  a  more  radical  revision  already  proposed.     In  1875 
duties  were  restored  to  the  rates  in  force  prior  to  the  réduction 
of  1872.     From  time  to  time,  but  especially  in  1872  when  tea 
and  coffee  were  placed  on  the  f ree  list,  non-protective  duties 
were  abolished,  and  excess  of  revenue  thus  checked.     From 
1870  onward  there  was  in  the  West  a  spread  of  low  tariff  ideas 
which|by  1882  had  become  so  formidable  that  Congress  felt 
compelled  to  make  some  concession.     A  Tariff  Commission» 
consisting  wholly  of  protectionists,  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  question  of  tariff  revision  and  report  to  the  next  Congress. 
They  reported  in  f avor  of  considérable  réduction,  and  on  the 
basis  of  their  report  Congress  labored  over  a  gênerai  tariff  bill, 
which  at  length  bef  ore  its  passage  went  through  the  hands  of  a 
Conférence  Committee.     This   committee  instead  of    reoom- 
mending  duties  between  the  opposing  rates  of  House  and  of 
Senate,  in  many  cases  reported  f  avorably  to  rates  higher  than 
either  had  demanded.     For  instance  the  House  had  wished  a 
duty  of  $15  per  ton  on  steel  rails,  the  Senate  one  of  $15.68. 
The  committee  fixed  the  rate  at  $17  per  ton.     Both  houses  had 
placed  the  duty  on  iron  ore  at  50  cents  a  ton,  the  committee 
pref erred  75  cents  a  ton.     The  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Confér- 
ence Committee  was  enacted  on  the  last  day  of  the  session. 
The  average  rate  on  dutiable  goods  in  1883  bef  ore  the  revision 
went  into  effect  was  42.65  per  cent.;  in  1884,  41.7  per  cent.;  in 
1885,  46  per  cent.;  and  in  1887,  47.1  per  cent     The  changes 
effected  by  the  act  of  1883  can  hardly  be  characterized  in  gên- 
erai ternis.     Some  duties  were  slightly  lowered,  some  were 
raised,  and  many  more  unaltered.     It  did  not  materially  de- 
crease  the  average  rate  of  duties,  even  temporarily,  and  was 
probably  not  intended  to  do  so.     The  several  abortive  attempts 
since  1883  to  secure  a  réduction  in  customs  duties  are  too  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  to  require  rehearsal. 

The  foregoing  brief  summary  of  the  course  of  our  tariff  his- 
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tory  shows  that  from  1789  to  1816  low  rates  of  duties  were 
levied,  mainly  for  revenue,  while  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
period,  non-intercourse,  embargo,  and  war  operated  to  prohibit 
importations  ;  from  1816  to  1832  increasingly  high  protective 
duties  prevailed  ;  from  1833  to  1842,  under  the  Compromise 
tariff,  gradually  decreasing  duties,  falling  at  last  to  a  unif orm 
rate  of  20  per  cent.,  were  in  force  ;  from  1842  to  1846  came  a 
revival  of  high  protective  duties  ;  from  1846  to  1861  there  was 
a  period  of  low  duties,  averaging  for  the  whole  time  23  per 
cent,  on  dutiable  goods  ;  from  1861  till  now  extraordinarily 
high  protective  duties  hâve  had  sway.  the  présent  average  ad 
valorem  rate  being  about  47  per  cent,  on  six  hundred  or  seven 
hundred  specified  articles. 

In  outlining  the  tariff  history  of  the  United  States  no  at- 
tempt  has  been  made  to  trace  the  économie  résulta  of  the  vari- 
ons modifications  that  hâve  been  injected  into  our  policy,  and 
mainly  because  there  is  small  likelihood  of  arriving  at  histor- 
ically  accurate  conclusions  in  estimating  thèse  effects.  It  is  a 
habit  of  controversial  writers  on  either  side  of  the  question  to 
set  f orth  in  vivid  lights  the  astonishing  prosperity  that  by  their 
assertions  has  invariably  followed  the  triumph  of  their  favorite 
policy,  and  to  bew&il  the  sudden  and  dreadful  industrial  blight 
that  has  trodden  as  close  upon  the  heels  of  its  temporary  over- 
throw.  Protectionist  writers  exult  especially  in  the  renewed 
business  activity  which  undoubtedly  ensued  on  the  restoration 
of  high  duties  in  1842  ;  while  low  tariff  advocates  delight  in 
chronicling  the  unparelled  advance  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures vouchsafed  to  the  United  States  during  the  period  of 
low  duties  from  1846  to  1860. 

Of  our  commercial  crises  some  hâve  occurred  under  the 
pre valence  of  high  protective  duties,  others  under  low  duties. 
The  sharp  dépression  of  1857,  under  which,  acoording  to  Mr. 
C.  D.  Wright,  "  wages  were  not  affected  to  any  great  estent, 
nor  was  the  volume  of  business,"  followed  the  adoption  of  20 
per  cent,  duties  ;  the  long  dépression  of  1873-78,  of  which  the 
same  authority  avers  that  "this  industrial  dépression  was  far 
more  severe  than  any  that  preceded  it,"  occurred  under  very 
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high  dutîes.  A  oommittee  of  Congress  examining  into  the 
causes  of  this  dépression  took  évidence  of  many  witnesses.  The 
alleged  causes  of  the  crisis,  179  in  number,  are  classified  in 
the  first  report  of  Labor  Commissioner  Carroll  D.  Wright  ta 
tbeXLIXth  Congress,  under  67  heads.  Twenty-seven  sub- 
divisions occur  under  Curreney,  twenty-one  under  Labor,  nine 
under  Taxation,  and  six  under  Tariff.  Agents  of  the  Labor 
Bureau  gathered  and  tabulated  136  alleged  causes,  under  71 
heads,  which  Mr.  Wright  would  classify  as  :  first,  providential 
causes,  as  floods,  etc.;  second,  social  and  moral  causes  ;  third, 
political  ;  f ourth,  commercial  and  mercantile  ;  fifth,  financial  ; 
sixth,  industrial  and  mechanical.  Those  influences  which  ac- 
oording  to  f  acts  collected  by  the  bureau  contributed  most  large- 
ly  to  the  dépression  in  question  were  :  f  alling  priées,  machinery 
and  over-production,  variation  in  cost  of  production,  and  varia- 
tion in  the  rate  of  wages.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  compé- 
tent research  might  establish  an  intimate  connection  between 
the  tariff  and  some  or  ail  of  thèse  main  causes,  but  until  the 
data  furnished  by  such  investigation  are  in  hand,  it  is  idle  to 
assert  that  the  tariff  is  the  sole  or  even  the  main  cause  of  a 
given  industrial  or  commercial  condition. 

Variations  in  the  currency  induced  by  over  issues  of  incon- 
vertible paper  money,  juid  unwise  banking  opérations  with 
attendant  fluctuations  in  priées  and  spéculation,  hâve  probably 
contributed  more  than  any  other  single  cause  to  bring  on  and 
intensify  our  commercial  crisis  from  1819  onward.  Among 
oontributory  causes  the  tariff  must  doubtless  be  enrolled. 

II.  In  the  f  ollowing  statement  of  the  arguments  relied  upon 
by  protectionist8  and  non-protectionists  in  the  United  States  ta 
justify  their  respective  policies,  it  will  be  impossible  to  go  into 
détails  or  to  indicate  the  illustrations  by  which  their  reasoning 
is  reinf orced. 

The  reasons  making  for  a  restrictive  commercial  policy  are 
in  outline  as  follows  : 

1.  The  historical  fact  that  until  récent  times  ail  the  more 
highly  developed  nations  hâve  employed  commercial  restriction 
as  a  means  to  secure  national  welf  are  and  aggrandizement,  and 
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that  at  the  présent  day  there  is  but  one  considérable  exoeption 
to  the  rule,  f urnishes  a  presumption  in  favor  of  such  a  System. 

2.  The  f undamental  idea  of  the  protective  System  is  nation- 
ality  as  distinguished  f  rom  oosmopolitanism.  Every  country 
ought  to  become  as  far  as  possible  industrially  self-suffieient. 
44  The  nearer  we  corne  to  organizing  and  conducting  our  com- 
peting  industries  as  if  we  were  the  only  nation  on  the  planet, 
the  more  we  shall  make  and  the  more  we  shall  hâve  to  dîvide 
among  the  makers."  (Hoyt.)  A  nation's  primary  duty  is 
toward  itself ,  and  only  by  discharging  this  can  it  properly  un- 
«dertake  its  secondary  duties  toward  the  world  at  large. 

3.  Protection  in  a  new  country  is  necessary  to  bring  to  pass 
such  a  diversification  of  industry  as  will  enable  it  to  utilize  and 
economize  its  natural  resources.  The  people  of  such  a  country, 
especially  one  possessing  large  tracts  of  fertile  land,  will,  if 
lef t  to  their  own  devices,  pursue  exclusively  the  extractive  in- 
dustries, devoting  themselves  to  the  production  of  raw  materi- 
als.  Foreigners  furnish  them  with  manufactured  articles  in 
exchange  for  the  coarse  product  of  their  simple  toil.  Power- 
less  to  supply  directly  its  own  wants  such  a  people  is  dépendent, 
weak,  and  incapable  of  developing  that  high  nationality  which 
is  its  f  undamental  duty  and  vocation.  The  best  method  of' 
diversifying  industry  in  such  conditions  is  for  government  to 
impose  restrictive  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  manu- 
factures. Through  the  défense  thus  afforded  domestic  manu- 
factures will  be  instituted  ;  for  (a)  the  timidity  of  capital  in 
view  of  uncertain  profits  and  unfamiliar  processes  is  overcome, 
(ô)  the  inexpérience  of  workmen  is  in  a  measure  counteracted, 
and  (c)  an  offset  is  provided  for  the  careful  organization  and 
experienced  administrative  methods  of  foreign  establishments. 

The  mode  of  action  of  such  duties  is  to  raise  the  price  of  the 
imported  manufactures,  thereby  enabling  the  domestic  pro- 
ducer  to  charge  at  least  temporarily  an  enhanoed  price  for  his 
product.  Such  is  the  analysis  of  Prof.  R.  E.  Thompson,  prob- 
ably  one  of  the  best  scientific  supporters  of  high  protective 
•duties  in  the  United  States,  who  says  (Eléments  of  Pol.  Econ.» 
p.  233):  "The  very  object  of  the  duty  was  to  raise  the  price  of 
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the  f oreign  article  ;  if  it  f ailed  to  do  so  it  would  offer  no  pro- 
tection." This  method  of  establishing  manufactures  in  a  new 
countiy  daims  the  support  or  allowance  of  such  distinguished 
economists  as  Say,  Rossi,  Chevalier,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  Sidgwick, 
although  most  of  them  are  ranked  as  free  traders.  Mill  says 
(Principles  of  P.  E.,  V.  ii.,  pp.  538-9): 

"  The  only  case  in  which,  on  mère  grounds  of  political  econ- 
omy,  protecting  duties  can  be  defensible,  is  when  they  are  im- 

Cd  temporarily  (especially  in  a  young  and  rising  nation)  in 
r  38  of  naturalizing  a  foreign  industry,  in  itself  perfectly 
suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country.  The  superiority 
of  one  country  over  another  in  a  branch  of  industry  often  arises 
only  from  its  having  begun  it  sooner.  A  country  which  has 
this  skill  and  expérience  to  acquire  may  in  other  respects  be 
better  adapted  to  the  production  than  thosa  earlier  on  the  field  ; 
and  besides,  it  is  a  just  remark  of  Mr.  Rae,  that  nothing  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  produce  improvement  in  any  branch  of 
production  than  its  trial  under  a  new  set  of  conditions.  But  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  individuals  should  at  their  own  risk, 
or  rather  to  their  certain  loss,  introduce  a  new  manufacture  and 
bear  the  burthen  of  carrying  it  on  until  producers  hâve  been 
educated  up  to  the  level  of  those  with  whom  the  processes  hâve 
become  traditional.  A  protecting  duty  continued  for  a  rea- 
sonable  time  will  sometimes  be  the  least  inconvénient  mode  in 
which  a  country  can  tax  itself  for  the  support  of  such  an  expe- 
riment.  But  the  protiction  should  be  confined  to  cases  in 
which  there  is  good  ground  of  assurance  that  the  industry 
which  it  f osters  will  after  a  time  be  able  to  dispense  with  it  ; 
nor  should  the  domestic  producers  ever  be  allowed  to  expect 
that  it  will  be  continued  to  them  beyond  the  time  necessary  for 
a  fair  trial  of  what  they  are  capable  of  accomplishing." 

4.  Through  the  diversification  of  industry  resulting  from 
protection,  a  country  becoming  in  large  measure  independent 
of  foreign  peoples,  is  better  able  to  meet  any  of  them  in  armed 
conflict  if  either  national  policy  or  honor  makes  war  necessary. 
The  dependence  of  nations  upon  each  other  likely  to  arise  from 
a  destruction  of  the  policy  of  protection  would  put  insuperable 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  proper  discharge  of  national  duty, 
since 

**  A  just  and  righteous  war  may  be  the  clear  vocation  of  a 
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nation,  and  the  préparation  for  it  the  very  highest  duty.  If 
unrestricted  trade  unfits  a  people  for  the  infliction  of  jnst  pun- 
ishment  upon  unrighteous  nationalities,  it  unfits  it  for  one  of 
the  very  highest  ends  for  which  nations  exist  ; — unfits  it  for 
rendering  to  other  nations  the  very  highest  service  possible, — 
the  defending  them  against  unjust  invasion  of  their  rights, — 
or  the  chastising  them  into  a  better  state  of  mind  "  (R.  E, 
Thompson,  Pol.  Econ.,  p.  228). 

5.  Protective  duties  benefit  agriculturists  (a)  by  cutting  off 
direct  compétition  with  foreign  f arm  products,  with  wool  espe- 
cially;  (6)  by  drawing  into  manufxcturing  industries  great 
numbers  of  men  who  but  for  the  tariff  must  live  by  farming, 
and  thus  glut  the  farmers'  market,  both  foreign  and  domestic  ; 
(c)  by  affording  through  the  demands  of  a  manufacturing  pop- 
ulation for  food  a  broad  and  easily  accessible  home  market  for 
their  produce  ;  (d)  by  putting  the  shop  near  the  farm,  thereby 
making  possible  an  intensive  rather.than  an  extensive  agri- 
culture, i.  e.,  the  raising  of  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  and 
fruits  which  require  a  near  market,  and  supplies  of  eggs  and 
milk,  instead  of  a  few  staples  ;  (c)  by  furnishing  the  farmer 
ultiraately  a  great  variety  of  cheap  and  constantly  cheapening 
manufactured  products. 

6.  The  ultimate  object  of  protective  duties  is  to  produce 
abundance  and  cheapness.  Although  the  temporary  resuit 
must  be  higher  priées  to  the  consumer,  domestic  compétition  to 
secure  enhanced  profits  will  finally  reduce  priées  below  the 
level  they  would  hâve  otherwise  reached.  Only  prohibitory 
duties  can  lead  to  monopoly  priées,  and  such  duties  hâve  few 
advocates. 

7.  Protection  prevents  monopoly,  (a)  by  building  up  home 
manufactures  which  prevent  the  foreign  producer  from  selling 
his  goods  at  monopoly  priées,  and  (6)  by  stiraulating  compéti- 
tion between  domestic  manufacturera.  Through  this  twofold 
compétition  consumera  are  supplied  with  cheap  products. 

8.  Protective  duties  discourage  foreign  trade  and  stimulate 
a  much  more  profitable  domestic  trade,  thus  retaining  the 
money  and  the  products  of  a  nation  within  its  own  bordera  for 
the  benefit  of  its  citizens.     Not  only  that,  but  the  work  and 
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wages  of  producing  are  given  to  citizens,  and  not  t<>  foreigners. 
In  thÎ8  considéra  ion  lies  the  invincible  strength  of  the  System 
auiong  wage  workers.  Work  is  a  boon,  and  ad  industrial  ar- 
rangement that  makes  work  an  uQdisguised  blessing. 

9.  The  American  System  compels  foreigners  to  p.iy  a  con- 
sidérable portion  of  our  national  revenues.  Says  Prof.  Thomp- 
son of  the  incidence  of  tariff  duties  (Pol.  Econ.,  p.  233)  : 

**  A  part  of  the  burden  will  f  ail  on  the  f oreign  producer  and 
the  importer.  The  amount  of  it  that  they  will  hâve  to  pay  will 
generally  be  proportionate  to  the  amount  of  home  production. 
W  hen  such  duties  are  first  imposed  and  the  amount  of  native 
compétition  is  very  slight,  nearly  if  not  quite  the  whole  of  the 
duty  is  paid  by  the  consumer,  but  the  amount  thus  paid  dimin- 
ishes  steadily  as  home  production  increases,  and  when  the  latter 
is  nearly  up  to  the  home  demand,  nearly  if  not  quite  ail  the 
duty  will  be  paid  by  the  importer  and  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer/' 

10.  (a)  Protective  duties  are  necessary  to  compensate  the 
manufacturer  for  the  higher  wages  he  must  pay  in  the  United 
States.  (6)  But  for  protection  well-paid  American  labor 
would  be  obliged  to  compete  on  nearly  or  quite  even  terms  with 
ill-paid  foreign  labor,  and  wages  in  this  country  would  fall  to 
or  far  toward  the  European  level.  Many  protectionists  teach, 
apparently,  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  America  is  mainly  or 
whoUy  dépendent  on  the  tariff,  and  that  deprived  of  its  buoy- 
ancy  they  would  speedily  décline  to  the  "  pauper  "  scale.  The 
following  quotations  exhibit  the  more  conservative  protection- 
ist  opinion: 

"  It  (the  Tariff)  is  not  the  originative  force  in  raising  wages, 
I  most  cordially  admit.  But  it  is  the  means  of  isolating  the 
field  of  our  national  industries  from  European  compétition,  to 
an  extent  which  enables  us  to  carry  our  ideals  into  practice. 
Bemove  the  tariff,  and  and  you  throw  the  American  workman 
into  compétition  with  the  under-paid  labor  of  Europe,  and  you 
force  his  employer  to  pay  him  substantially  European  rates  " 
(R.  E.  Thompson,  Protec.  to  Home  Indus.,  pp.  61,  68). 

"  Protection  prevents  a  vast  numbcr  of  people  from  flying  to 
the  land,  and  makes  them  consumers  instead  of  producers  of 
raw  materials.     It  diminishes  the  aggregate  of  the  farinera 
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products  and  inoreases  the  deinand.  It,  therefore,  inorease» 
the  profite  of  agriculture  in  ail  its  forma,  and  increases  the  at- 
tractiveness  ofr  the  land.  Whatever  inoreases  this,  inoreases 
the  minimum  gain  of  ail  manual  laborers,  and  inoreases  the 
number  of  competitors  for  labor,  and  inoreases  the  amount 
which  the  employer  needs  to  bid  in  order  to  counteract  the  ad-, 
vantages  of  the  land.  Protection,  therefore,  secures  to  the  la-, 
borer  the  advantage  which  he  has  by  nature  in  this  country,. 
and  inoreases  it  by  diversifying  employments.  Consequently,. 
it  raises  wages  above  what  they  would  be  under  foreign  compe-. 
tition"  (G.  B.  DixweU). 

11.  Because  of  the  interdependence  of  ail  industries,  and  by 
extending  protection  directly  to  many  occupations,  the  bless- 
ings  of  the  restrictive  System  are  diffused  through  the  whole 
community.  Profits  and  wages  in  protected  industries  are  no 
higher  than  in  others,  from  which  it  is  évident  that  the  bene*. 
fits  confered  by  the  tariff  are  not  monopolized. 

12.  The  protective  tariff  greatly  enlarges  the  home  market.. 
This  argument  is  of  wider  application  than  is  suggested  under 
(5).  In  gênerai,  the  inception  and  growth  of  every  industry 
créâtes  an  enlarged  deinand  for  the  products  of  ail  or  many 
other  industries.  The  greater  the  number  of  occupations,  the 
more  intense  and  steady  this  demand.  Such  a  home  uiarket  is 
obviously  to  be  preferred  over  any  foreign  market  whatsoever. 

That  the  home  market  after  a  long  period  of  protection  ia 
not  yet  adéquate  to  absorb  ail  our  products,  is  due  in  part  to 
the  opération  of  homestead  laws  whereby  agriculture  has  been 
extended  with  a  rapidity  which  manufacturera  could  not  equal. 

13.  Large  diversification  of  industry,  possible  only  under 
protection,  gives  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  and  employa 
ment  of  diverse  talents,  thereby  accelerating  the  advance  of 
civilization.  On  the  other  hand,  peoples  devoted  to  a  single 
occupation  remain  rude  and  undeveloped. 

14.  Protectionists  deny  that  individuals  are  as  compétent  as 
government  to  give  the  be3t  direction  tD  their  industry. 

"  There  is  not,  then,  a  particle  of  évidence  that  every  indi^ 
vidual  can  judge  as  to  his  own  interests  better  than  any  states- 
man  or  lawgiver  could  judge  for  him,  nor  a  particle  ôf  evidencq 
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that  his  own  interest  (even  if  he  did  know  it)  would  be  the- 
same  as  the  interests  of  his  country.  On  the  contrary  historjr 
is  full  of  instances  in  which  individuals  mistake  their  own  in- 
terests, and  also  of  cases  where,  though  promoting  their  own 
interests,  they  injure  that  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong." 
(G.  B.  Dixwell.) 

15.  To  the  charge  that  protection  is  unconstitutional,  the 
easy  answer  is,  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  were  not 
aware  of  it  ;  and  that  Madison,  who,  in  a  greater  measure  than 
any  other  individual,  may  be  regarded  as  the  author  of  that 
instrument,  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  Congress  a  bill  for 
"the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures."  A  cen- 
tury  of  intermittent  protection  would  hardly  hâve  been  possi- 
ble under  a  f undamental  law  hostile  to  such  a  policy. 

16.  To  confirm  their  argument  protectionists  appeal  with 
confidence  to  the  économie  history  of  England  prior  to  1846,  to 
that  of  Ireland,  and  especially  to  that  of  the  United  States. 

"  Every  time  this  country  has  had  a  tariff  which  encouraged 
the  importation  of  manufactures  f rom  other  countries,  the  resuit 
has  been  disastrous  to  our  domestic  industry.  Wages  hâve 
gone  down,  many  thousands  hâve  been  thrown  out  of  employ- 
aient, and  the  activities  of  production  hâve  been  reduced  to 
sluggishness  and  embarassment.  Exactly  the  contrary  hâve 
been  the  circumstances  under  every  tariff  enacted  with  the 
effect  of  protecting  American  labor  and  capital  against  en* 
croachment  from  foreign  aggression"  (David  lx.  Mason, 
Lalor's  Ency.  of  Pol.  Sci.,  &c,  v.  iii.,  p.  437). 

17.  To  supplément  argument  protectionists  hâve  occasion- 
ally  had  recourse  to  extra-logical  de  vices  ;  appealing  to  North- 
ern préjudice  as  against  Southern  advocacy  of  free  trade  ;  and 
to  national  préjudice  as  against  "  British  Gold,"  which  is  alleged 
to  lie  upon  the  seared  consciences  of  American  free  traders, 
and  as  against  "  British  Free  Trade  "  and  the  insidious  machi- 
nations of  "  British  "  manufacturera  and  the  "  Cobden  Club  "  to 
break  down  our  industries.  Thèse  appeals  are  based  on  the 
axiom  :  Things  British  are  odious.  They  hâve  had  powerf  ul 
influence  with  thousands  who  are  inhospitable  toward  intelli- 
gent argument  ;    and  it  is  a  mortification  to  honorable  protec- 
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tionists  to  be  obliged  to  record  that  their  utility  has  led  some 
patriote  to  introduce  the  infant  industry  of  manufacturing 
M  British  "  opinions  for  domestic  campaign  consnmption. 

The  opponents  in  the  United  States  of  the  oontinuance  of 
the  protective  policy  fall  into  at  least  three  classes  ;  (a)  those 
who  believe  in  absolute  free  trade,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
government  by  some  form  of  direct  taxation  ;  (6)  those  who 
défend  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  no  protective  features  ;  (c) 
those  who  admit  the  validity  of  the  argument  for  protection  to 
young  industries,  but  who  are  convinced  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived  when  American  manufacturers  are  abundantly  able  to 
maintain  themselves  against  ail  compétition,  Thèse  do  not  of 
■course  allow  the  cogency  of  the  same  Une  of  argument.  The 
term  free  trader  may  be  stretched  to  include  thèse  classes. 
Those  persons  who  believe  in  protection  but  think  our  présent 
tariff  too  high,  hâve  been  unkindly  and  undeservedly  objur- 
gated  as  free  traders. 

Free  traders,  then,  adduce  in  behalf  of  their  policy  the  f ol- 
lowing  considérations  : 

1.  Free  trade,  like  every  other  species  of  freedom  that  does 
not  degenerate  into  license,  accords  with  the  spirit  of  human 
orotherhood,  with  the  dictâtes  of  Christian  raorality,  and  with 
progress  in  enlightenment  and  civilization.  The  contest  for 
unrestricted  trade  and  untrammeled  production  is  but  a  phase 
of  the  battle  waging  by  humanity  for  self-enfranchisement. 

2.  Free  trade  recognizes  the  highest  rights  of  property, 
while  protection,  denying  to  the  producer  the  right  to  buy  or 
«ell  wherever  advantage  dictâtes,  affîrms  the  essential  principle 
of  slavery. 

3.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  free  trade  that  govern- 
ments  should  restrict  their  f  unctions  to  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  men  to  life,  liberty,  and  property.  The  scope  of  this 
principle  of  laissezfaire  has  not  been  scientifically  defined  and 
historically  has  been  given  much  latitude  of  interprétation. 
As  f ormulated  by  a  récent  writer.  it  stands  thus  :  *4  In  ail  écon- 
omie activity  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  iudividual  liberty 
and  free  compétition,  rightfulness  of  public  intervention  in  no 
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case  admissible  save  after  proof"  (Andrews,  Institutes  of 
Economies,  p.  26).  The  individus!,  if  left  to  the  guidance  of 
self-interest,  will  in  gênerai,  work  and  trade  to  his  own  best  ad- 
vantage,  and  therefore  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  State. 

4.  By  increasing  the  interdependence  of  nations,  by  widen- 
ing  their  knowledge  of  each  other,  and  deepening  mutual 
respect  and  good  f eeling,  free  trade  will  render  war  an  improb- 
able and  ultimately  an  impossible  method  of  settling  interna- 
tional différences.  But  if  it  were  admitted  that  a  nation  situated 
like  our  own  ought  in  peace  to  prépare  for  war,  that  prépara- 
tion could  best  be  effected  through  a  policy  of  freedom  which 
assures  the  greatest  accumulation  of  resources. 

5.  Protection  originated  in  the  Mercantile  System,  which 
held  that  what  one  nation  gained  in  trade  another  nation  lost, 
and  that  a  nation  should  sell  as  mnch  and  buy  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, that  it  might  acquire  a  hoard  of  gold  and  silver.  In 
truth  both  parties  to  every  normal  exchange  are  gainers,  and 
every  exchange  prevented  by  protection  entails  loss.  More- 
over,  every  nation,  as  protectionists  themselves  now  admit, 
must  pay  for  what  it  buys  by  what  it  sells.  To  prevent  pur- 
chases  then,  is  to  prevent  sales.  The  Mercantile  idea  was  long 
since  exploded,  and  protection,  its  offspring,  a  relie  of  igno- 
rance, should  hâve  fallen  with  it,  to  give  place  to  unrestricted 
commerce. 

6.  The  motives,  gênerai  méthode,  and  mutual  benefits  of 
foreign  and  of  domestic  commerce  are  identical.  Under  free- 
dom both  wiU  go  on  as  far  as  they  are  advantageous.  If  re- 
striction enlarges  domestic  trade  at  the  expense  of  foreign 
trade,  it  merely  replaces  what  is  more  profitable  by  what  is  less 
profitable. 

7.  Free  trade  allows  f ull  play  to  territorial  division  of  labor, 
in  the  development  of  such  spécial  and  varied  resources  as  na- 
ture has  béstowed  upon  différent  parts  of  the  earth.  Protec- 
tion on  the  other  hand  assumes  the  impossible  task  of  demon- 
strating  that  the  industrial  unit  and  the  national  unit  should 
hâve  the  sauie  limite. 

8.  Diversification  of  industry  has  its  root  in  human  nature. 
NEW   8ERIE8.      VOL.      XXVII.  11 
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As  a  people,  at  first  agricultural  grows  in  numbers  and  wealth  ; 
new  occupations  spring  up  perforée.  Manufactures  are  a  con- 
séquence of  increased  population,  and  not  a  cause.  More  than 
nine-tenths  of  our  manufacturers  must  hâve  arisen  with  no 
protection  ;  the  foundations  of  our  great  industries  were  laid  in 
colonial  days,  not  only  without  "  protection,"  but  under  légal 
discouragement  f  rom  England.  In  Hamilton's  Report  of  1792, 
many  industries   were  enumerated  as  already  flourishing,  and 

"  In  1810,  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  made  a  re- 
port in  which  he  stated  that  manufacturers  of  wood  and  leather, 
amongst  other  things,  were  exported  beyond  the  imports,  that 
the  following  industries  were  fcfirmly  established,'  iron,  and 
manufactures  of  iron,  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool  and  flax, 
paper,  printing  types,  books,  several  manufactures  of  hemp, 
and  a  few  others  "  (Sumner,  Protec.  in  the  U.  S.y  p.  35). 

In  his  caref  ul  and  candid  Tariff  History  of  the  United 
JState8y  Professor  Taussig  finds  reason  to  believe  that  our  great 
industries  owe  their  growth  in  no  appréciable  degree  to  the 
protective  System.  Whatever  expansion  may  resuit  from  re- 
strictive duties  is  likely  to  be  unwholesome  and  peculiarly  liable 
to  wither  at  touch  of  adverse  conditions,  while  growth  under 
freedom,  though  at  first  possibly   slower,  is  sound  and  abiding. 

The  claim  made  at  the  présent  time  that  with  the  abroga- 
tion or  even  decrease  of  "  protection  "  our  manufactures  would 
be  ruined,  is  preposterous.  The  demands  of  65,000,000  ingen- 
ious,  active  people  in  a  fertile  land  must  be  largely  answered 
at  home.     Even  protectionists  admit  this  claim. 

"  In  any  event,  about  nine-tenths  of  the  manufactures  in  the 
4  protected  '  industries  must  be  produced  at  home,  under  Amer- 
ican conditions.  What  the  tariff  does — and  ail  it  does — is  to 
compel  the  foreign  producer  to  spend  as  much  in  getting  into 
the  American  market  for  the  other  tenth  as  the  American  pro- 
ducer does  "  (Hoyt,  Protec.  wc.  F.  T.,  pp.  10,  11). 

Even  if  one  were  to  admit  the  abstract  validity  of  the  infant 
industry  argument,  protection  would  still  be  absurd. 

"  As  an  abstract  proposition  it  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  denied 
that  there  may  be  industries  to  which  temporary  encourage- 
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ment  might  profitably  be  extended.  Industries  capable  in  their 
development,  of  much  publie  benefit  hâve  often  to  struggle 
under  great  disadvantages  in  their  beginnings,  and  their  devel- 
opment might  sometîmes  be  beneficially  hastened  by  judicious 
encouragement.  But  there  are  insuperable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  discovering  what  industries  would  repay  encourage- 
ment .  .  .  Ail  expérience  shows  that  the  policy  of  encour- 
agement once  begun,  leads  to  a  scramble,  in  which  it  is  the 
strong,  not  the  weak,  the  unscrupulous,  not  the  deserving,  that 
succeed.  What  are  really  infant  industries  hâve  no  more 
chance  in  the  struggle  for  governmental  encouragement  than 
infant  pigs  hâve  with  full  grown  swine  about  a  meal-tub." 
(Henry  George,  Protec.  or  F.  71,  pp.  104-5). 

Moreover,  the  original  pétition  for  a  few  years  of  protection 
inevitably  expands  into  a  demand  for  a  few  générations  of 
protection,  and  at  last  into  the  déclaration  of  a  prescriptive 
right  to  perpétuai  protection.  Finally,  if  the  contention  that 
in  a  new  country  manufactures  cari  not  grow  up  against  the 
compétition  of  older  countries  were  valid,  the  manufactures  of 
the  United  States  would  be  confined  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
The  remarkable  development  of  varied  industries  in  the  West 
and  South  conclusively  proves  that,  where  great  natural  advan- 
tages  exist,  manufactures  spring  up  and  thrive  in  close  compé- 
tition with  those  long  established. 

9.  Protection  is  hostile  to.  agriculture  in  that  it  compels  the 
farmer  to  sell  in  a  cheap  market  and  buy  in  a  dear  market. 
Our  great  agricultural  products,  furnishing  vastly  the  greater 
share  of  exports,  cannot  be  protected.  They  compete  with  the 
world,  and  are»  sold,  not  only  the  exported  portions,  but  as  a 
whole,  at  priées  fixed  by  world  compétition.  As  a  purchaser 
the  agriculturist  must  pay  "protected"  priées  for  clothing, 
lumber,  and  tools.  The  direct  "  protection  "  offered  him  on 
wool  is  a  mockery.  It  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  more  do- 
mestic  wool  at  better  priées,  would  be  called  for  under  fiée 
trade  than  under  protection.  The  deserted  farms  of  New  Eng- 
land,  and  the  increase  of  farm  mortgages  in  the  Middle  and  the 
Western  States,  whatever  their  causes,  prove  at  least  th  ;t 
farmers  hâve  not  realizecl  the  benefits  promised  by  protection 
from  the  contiguity  of  the  farm  to  the  shop. 
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10.  Free  traders  deny  that  protection  can  hâve  any  bat  a 
depressing  effeci  on  wages.  4  The  efficient  cause  of  wages  is 
the  labor  from  which  they  spring.  .  .  .  The  source  of 
wages  is  the  product  created  by  the  same  labor  "  (Andrews). 
"  Protection,"  by  turning  industry  into  less  productive  chan- 
nels,  by  permitting,  through  diminution  of  outside  compétition, 
the  use  of  inferior  or  antiquated  methods  and  machinery,  les- 
sens  the  productiveness  of  labor  and  consequently  decreases  its 
wages.  Less  than  1,990,915  of  the  17,392,099  pursuing  gain- 
ful  occupations  in  the  United  States,  by  the  census  of  1880 
meet  any  f  oreign  compétition.  The  wages  of  this  small  part  can 
not  détermine,  but  must  in  gênerai  be  détermine*]  by,  the  wages 
of  the  great  mass.  The  comparatively  high  wages  paid  in  the 
United  States,  but  which  vary  strikingly  in  différent  sections, 
are  secured  by  the  superior  vigor  and  intelligence  of  the  people 
in  using  our  remarkable  natural  advantages  in  the  extractive 
industries.  The  rate  of  wages  increased  more  rapidly  under 
the  low  tariff  from  1846  to  1860  than  under  the  high  tariff 
from  1860  to  1880.  Free  trade  England  pays  much  higher 
wages  than  protectionist  countries  of  the  Continent. 

"Modem  governments  still  worry  labor  by  pretending  to 
protect  it  against  foreign  compétition.  What  they  really  do, 
is  to  swell  the  profits  of  the  capitaliste  to  cripple  the  énergies 
of  the  workman  by  narrowing  his  market,  and  to  shorten  the 
means  of  the  consumer  by  making  that  dear  which  he  wishes 
to    urchase"  (Thorold  Rogers,  Work  and  Wages,  p.  551). 

11.  To  lump  together  a  variety  of  objections,  protection, 
instead  of  being  based  on  exact  économie  knowledge,  has  been 
the  issue  of  log-rolling  and  intrigue,  and  a  breeder  of  political 
corruption  ;  it  is  essentially  unjust  in  taxing  the  many  for  the 
benefit  of  the  few  ;  as  a  fiscal  agency  it  violâtes  ail  sound 
canons  of  taxation,  taking  from  the  people  vastly  more  than  it 
yields  to  the  treasury  ;  it  is  in  spirit  unfriendly  to  improved 
industriel  processes,  and  is  of  the  saine  essence  as  opposition 
to  labor-saving  machinery  ;  it  is  Jn  the  interest  of  scarcity  and 
dearness,  even  permitting  American  products  to  be  sold  abroad 
more  cheaply  than  at  home  ;   it  encourages  stnuggling  and  un- 
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dervaluation  even  on  the  part  of  its  votaries  ;  it  is  undermining 
American  character  for  independence  and  integrity  in  business  ; 
acoording  to  statistics  its  claim  to  hâve  stiinulated  immigration 
is  baseless.  The  protective  policy  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
one  of  uncertainty  and  vacillation.  No  satisf  actory  tariff  can 
be  framed.  From  1816  to  1860  there  were  twenty  différent  pro- 
tective tariffs,  lasting  on  an  average  about  seventeen  months 
each,  and  four  non-protective  tariffs,  with  an  average  duration 
of  six  years.  As  the  climax  of  absurdities,  u  protection  "  does 
not  even  check  imports  to  the  same  extent  as  it  checks  exports. 

12.  The  logical  tendency  of  the  so-called  protective  policy 
is  toward  monopoly.  The  rapidly  multiplying  trusts,  which  a 
number  of  the  States  are  making  probably  fruitless  efforts  to 
check,  are  the  legitimate  offspring  of  a  restrictive  tariff.  The 
protectionist  claim  that  high  duties  f  oster  a  "  threef old  compé- 
tition "  tending  to  lower  priées,  is  idle  breath  in  their  présence. 

13.  The  protective  System  has  failed  to  build  up  anything 
like  a  sufficient  u  home  market."  We  must  export  largely  of 
agricultural  products,  or  let  them  rot  ;  the  manuf  acturing  ca- 
pacity  of  the  country  is  already  far  ahead  of  the  existing  home 
demand,  and  Mr.  David  A.  Wells  estimâtes  that  our  manufac- 
turing  industries  would  hâve  to  be  multiplied  five-f old  that  they 
might  absorb  our  surplus  farm  products. 

14.  The  only  cases  in  which  foreigners  pay  any  part  of  our 
tariff  taxes  are  (a)  that  of  the  foreign  monopolist  willing  to 
diminish  his  profits  in  order  to  widen  his  market,  and  (6)  that 
of  the  foreigner  who,  like  the  Canadian  farmer,  sends  within 
our  bordera  for  sale  such  things  as  we  export  for  sale. 

a  Such  cases,  too  unimportant  to  be  considered  in  any  esti- 
mate  of  national  revenue,  are  only  the  rare  exceptions  to  the 
gênerai  raie  that  the  ability  to  tax  ends  with  the  territorial 
limita  of  the  taxing  power.  And  it  is  well  for  mankind  that 
this  is  se  If  it  were  possible  for  the  government  of  one  coun- 
try, by  any  System  of  taxation,  to  compel  the  people  of  other 
countries  to  pay  its  expenses,  the  world  would  soon  be  taxed 
into  barbarism  "  (George,  Protec.  va.  F.  T.  pp.  94-6). 

15.  Many  free  traders  believe  "  protection  "  unconstitution- 
al,  and  f ortify  their  opinion  by  thèse  authorities  : 
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"  To  lay  with  one  hand  the  power  of  the  government  on  the 
property  of  the  citizen,  and  with  the  other  bestow  it  upon  fa- 
vorcd  individuals  to  aid  private  euterprises  and  build  up  private 
fortunes,  is  none  the  less  robbery  because  it  is  done  under  the 
forms  of  law,  and  is  called  taxation.  This  is  not  législation  : 
it  is  a  decree  under  législative  forms.  Nor  is  it  taxation.  Be- 
yond  a  cavil  there  can  be  no  lawful  tax  which  is  not  laid  for  a 
public  purpose  "  (Décision  of  United  States  Suprême  Court 
in  Topeka  Bond  Case,  20  Wallace,  pp.  655-668). 

"Constitutionally  a  tax  can  hâve  no  other  basis  than  the 
raising  of  a  revenue  for  public  purposes,  and  whatever  govern- 
mental  exaction  has  not  this  basis  is  tyrannical  and  unlawfuL 
A  tax  on  imports,  theref  ore,  the  purpose  of  which  is  not  to  raise 
a  re venue,  but  to  discourage  and  indirectly  prohibit  some  par- 
ticular  import  for  the  benefit  of  some  home  manufacturer,  may 
well  be  questioned  as  being  merely  colorable,  and,  therefore,  not 
warranted  by  constitutional  principles  "  (Thomas  M.  Cooley, 
Prin.  of  Constitutional  Law,  p.  57). 

"  As  an  original  question,  the  authority  of  Congress  to  exer- 
cise  the  revenue  power  with  direct  référence  to  the  protection 
of  manufactures,  is  a  questionable  authority,  far  more  question- 
able,  in  my  judgment,  than  the  power  of  internai  improve- 
ments"  (  Webster* s  Reply  to  Hayne,  Am.  Eloquence,  V.  II, 
p.  384). 

16.  To  substantiate  their  argument  non-protectionists  cite 
unhesitatingly  the  économie  history  of  Great  Britain  since  1846, 
of  Belgium,  of  Australian  colonies  where  the  two  policies  in 
dispute  hâve  been  tried  side  by  side  under  similar  conditions 
and  the  superiority  of  free  trade  deinonstrated,  and  of  the 
United  States,  whose  progress  under  the  low  tariff  f rom  1850  to 
1860  has  been  equalled  even  in  manufactures,  in  no  other 
décade  of  her  history.  They  cite  excellent  protectionist  author- 
ity for  this  claim  f  rom  Government  Revenue  by  Ellis  Roberts. 
Statistics  given  on  p.  195  of  that  work  show  that  the  rate  of 
growfch  in  wealth  during  the  low-tariff  décade  from  1850  to 
1860  was  nearly  2  1-4  tiuies  greater  than  the  average  rate  under 
high  protection  from  1860  to  1880. 

17.  Free  traders,  too,  deal  somewhat  in  aspersion  when  ar- 
gument fails,  questioning  the  purity  of  motive  and  method  in 
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their  adversaries.  The  fairer  minded,  however,  on  both  sides 
admit  the  patriotism  of  their  opponents,  but  déplore  their  in- 
tellectual  insufficiency. 

The  disinterested  reader  judging  from  this  cursory  view  of 
the  fluctuations  in  our  tariff  history,  and  the  course  of  conflict- 
ing  argument  may  be  plunged  into  the  melancholy  situation  of 
the  investigator  depicted  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Wright  :  "  The  student 
who  does  not  care  which  of  the  great  Systems  of  commerce 
prevails,  but  who  is  simply  seeking  the  true  one,  concludes  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  pretended  arguments  are  mère  assumption,  the 
assumptions  being  the  results  of  the  theory  of  the  speaker  or 
writer,  and  that  the  theory  is  usually  the  resuit  of  his  relation 
to  the  industries  of  the  country  ;  "  or  he  may  cry  out  with  Job, 
44  Should  a  wise  man  utter  vain  knowledge,  and  fill  his  belly 
with  the  east  wind  ?  Should  he  reason  with  unprofitable  talk?" 
but  he  must,  at  least,  I  think,  grant  the  assumption  with  which 
we  started,  that  the  end  of  the  tariff  agitation  is  not  yet. 

William  Fuller. 


Article  XII. 
The  Résurrection  of  Christ 

I.      ORIGIN  OF  THE  G08PEL  StORIES. 

The  question  of  the  résurrection  of  Christ  may  be  approached 
from  several  points.  It  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  its  re- 
lation to  the  facts  of  nature  and  human  life,  and  declared  to  be 
crédible  or  incredible  as  it  harmonizes  with  or  antagonizes 
thèse  facts.  But  before  one  can  pronounce  upon  this  question 
he  must  hâve  investigated  the  nature  of  the  alleged  résurrec- 
tion, and  so  hâve  mastered  the  détails  of  the  narratives  that 
describes  it.  Thèse  détails  are  not  so  very  simple  either  in 
themselves  or  in  their  relations  to  each  other  that  their  nature 
and  significance  can  be  declared  without  exainination.     It  is 
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trae  that  men  who  claim  to  be  careful,  logical  thînkers  do  thus 
slîght  this  question  ;  indeed  déclare  the  Gospel  narratives  to  be 
80  plainly  unworthy  of  belief  that  it  is  idle  to  examine  them. 
At  the  very  outset  of  this  paper  I  wish  to  urge  that  such  a  po- 
sition is  both  illogical  and  unfair.  Bef ore  this  event  is  de- 
clared  to  be  incredible  its  nature  should  be  fairly  discussed 
and  determined. 

The  first  thing  to  do  then  is  to  investigate  the  Gospel  ao- 
oounts  of  the  event  and  détermine  their  content.  But  hère  we 
are  conf ronted  with  several  points  of  view,  and  are  required  to 
make  our  choice  between  them.  One  class  of  critics  affirm 
that  the  records  are  f  ull  of  contradictions  that  make  the  validi- 
ty  of  their  testimony  a  very  difficult  question  to  settle.  Theyt 
therefore,  invite  us  to  examine  the  reoords  under  the  charge  of 
damaging  discrepancies.  Others  would  hâve  us  search  for  the 
common  f eatures  of  the  narratives,  and  allow  the  différences  to 
be  either  settled  in  the  prooess  or  permitted  to  stand  unsettled. 
Others  still  déclare  that  the  testimony  is  vitiated  in  its  very 
origin,  and  that  if  we  could  know  how  the  narratives  originated 
we  should  know  how  to  give  them  their  real  value,  to  detect 
and  cast  aside  their  errors,  and  to  gather  f  rom  them  the  élé- 
ments of  truth  and  their  significanœ. 

The  question  of  origin  is  of  prime  importance,  as  furnishing 
the  starting  point  from  which  the  narratives  arose,  as  giving 
us  the  order  and  method  of  their  genesis,  and  the  explanation 
and  interprétation  of  their  détails.  This  question  of  origin  is 
the  question  I  propose  in  this  paper  ;  and  in  order  to  fully  dis- 
cu88  it  I  shall  endeavor  to  examine  the  several  théories  that 
hâve  been  proposed  as  aocounting  for  the  rise  of  the  idea  of 
Christ's  résurrection.  I  shall  hold  thèse  théories  to  the  single 
test  of  their  competency  to  explain  the  détails  of  the  narratives. 
The  real  origin  of  thèse  stories  will  alone  explain  thèse  détails  ; 
the  theory  that  fails  in  this  particular  must  be  given  up,  either 
wholly  or  in  part. 

1.  The  first  theory  that  should  be  examined  is  the  one  that 
ascribes  the  origin  of  the  stories  to  the  myth-making  tendençy 
of  the  early  years  of  Christianity.     If  the  early  disciples  did 
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not  know  of  thèse  stories  or  did  not  believe  them,  the  disposi- 
tion to  exalt  the  name,  power  and  mission  of  Jésus,  had  f  ull 
scope  from'the  start,  and,  a  little  time  being  allowed,  the  nat- 
ural  and  aggressive  disposition  to  exaggerate  ail  things  oon- 
nected  with  the  life  of  the  Christ,  led  to  thèse  stories  of  his 
résurrection,  whieh  at  bottom  were  started  only  to  express 
the  wonderful  revival  of  his  doctrine  and  following  which 
took  place  af  ter  his  death.  It  is  said  that  the  Gospel  records 
were  made  quite  late,  after  thèse  myths  had  become  fixed  in  the 
popular  tradition  and  belief ,  that  no  original  disciple  ever  saw 
one  of  them  ;  and  hence  thèse  stories  maintained  their  place  in 
the  Gospel  record  unchallenged  by  any  one  able  to  make  good 
his  case. 

Many  questions  crowd  upon  the  mind  as  one  looks  at  this 
theory.  Of  course  the  first  question  is  the  date  of  the  Gospel 
narratives  ;]but  this  question  is  not  altogether  simple  and  will 
take  more  space  than  this  paper  can  spare  ;  and  we  do  not 
need  to  discnss  it.  We  hâve  at  hand  a  witness  whose  compe- 
tency  is  granted  from  ail  sides.  Paul  testifies  concerning  this 
event  in  the  15th  chapter  of  1  Corinthians,  where  he  makes 
certain  significant  déclarations  : 

He  preached  the  résurrection  of  Christ  to  the  Corinthians  as 
an  undoubted  fact,  although  some  of  them  doubted  the  résur- 
rection of  the  dead.1 

He  had  himself  received  this  in  his  conversion  to  Christiani- 

*.« 

It  was  to  be  believed  on  the  testimony  of  the  apostles.8 
It  was  an  essential  fact  in  the  Christian  System.4 
The  testimony  as  to  its  reality  was  offered  in  f  ull  view  of  the 
most  awful  conséquences.6 

Paul's  identification  of  his  belief  in  this  event  with  his  con- 
version to  Christianity  takes  us  back  to  within  three  or  four 
years  of  Christ's  death  ;  so  that  we  hâve  proof  that  the  resur-. 
rection  of  Christ  was  believed  to  be  a  fact  by  his  immédiate 
disciples,  who  asserted  it  to  be  a  fact  observed  by  them  and  in 
full  view  of  the  sacred  responsibilities  involved  in  the  asser- 
1 1  Car.  xv.  1-4, 12.    *Ibid.3.    »Ibid.5-7.    *  Ibid.  14, 17, 19.    «  IWd.  15. 
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tion.     We  are  compelled,  therefore,  to  reject  this  tlieory  of  the 
myth-making  tendency  as  inconsistent  with  the  facts. 

2.  We  next  conf  ront  the  theory  that  the  body  of  Jésus  was 
stolen  from  the  tomb  by  one  or  more  of  his  disciples,  and  that 
the  absence  of  the  body  gave  rise  to  the  report  of  his  résurrec- 
tion. But  this  theory  does  not  consist  with  the  profound  faith 
and  solemn  assertions  of  his  disciples,  that  they  had  seen  him. 
Had  some  one  stolen  the  body  and  concealed  his  act  from  the 
others,  the  faith  of  the  others  would  hardly  hâve  attained  such 
vigorous  and  efficient  proportions  as  history  describes,  from  a 
beginning  so  false  and  with  only  discouraging  after-events. 
Again,  we  hâve  direct  testimony  in  the  Gospels  themselves  con- 
cerning  this  theory.  It  was  held  by  the  Jews  in  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  is  ref  erred  to  by  that 
Gospel  writer  whom  we  should  naturally  expect  would  notice 
it,  the  writer  of  the  first  Gospel.  He  wrote  for  Jews  to  con- 
vince  them  that  Jésus  was  their  Messiah.  He  knew  of  this 
charge  and  formally  replied  to  it,  asserting  that  it  was  a  lie 
concocted  by  the  chief  priests  and  elders,  and  circulated  by 
their  agents  bribed  for  the  purpose.6  Finally  the  theory  does 
not  account  for  the  détails  of  the  narratives.  It  might  account 
for  a  report  that  he  had  risen  from  the  tomb  ;  but  the  stories 
of  his  appearance  with  ail  their  particular  and  emphatic  cir- 
cumstances,  require  explanation,  and  this  theory  does  not  f  ur- 
nish  it. 

3.  We  next  pass  to  examine  the  theory  that  Jésus  did  not 
die  at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion,  but  was  in  a  swoon  when  he 
was  taken  from  the  cross,  and  af terward  revived,  and  in  hiding 
was  occasionally  seen  of  his  apostles,  who,  firmly  convinced  of 
his  death,  mistook  thèse  cautious  and  disguised  exhibitions  as 
évidence  of  his  résurrection  from  the  dead. 

This  theory  cites  in  its  support  the  fact  that  men  hâve  been 
known  to  recover  from  crucifixion,  that  Jésus  did  not  remain 
upon  the  cross  the  time  usually  required  for  death  to  ensue,7 
was  not  subjected  to  the  usual  severities  employed  to  hasten 

«  Matt.  xrvii.  62-66  ;  xxviii.  11-15. 

7  Matt.  xxvii.  46  ;  Mark  xv.  25,  34  ;  Lnke  xriii.  44  ;  John  xix.  14. 
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death,8  and  when  he  appeared  to  his  disciples  did  so  trader  such 
changes  of  appearance  as  did  not  allow  them  at  once  to  recog- 
nize  him.9  Thèse  facts,  together  with  a  détermination  not  to 
believe  in  a  résurrection  at  all^  hâve  inclined  certain  critics  to 
adopt  this  theory.  It  is  now,  however,  universally  given  up, 
and  for  the  f ollowing  reasons  : 

(1.)  The  cases  of  restoration  from  the  effects  of  crucifixion 
required  constant  and  assiduous  care  ;  while  Jésus  was  shut  up 
within  a  damp  tomb  and  left  to  himself. 

(2.)  The  idea  of  his  death  was  a  definite  part  of  the  teach- 
ing  of  the  apostles.  It  is  assumed  in  ail  the  Synoptic  accounts 
as  the  condition  of  his  entrance  into  the  full  présence  of  God  ; 
while  John  calls  spécial  attention  to  it  as  something  he  knew 
to  be  true  ;10  and  Paul  again  and  again  uses  it  as  the  basis  of 
an  important  part  of  his  teaching  as  to  Christ's  salvation.11 

(3.)  It  is  hardly  possible  to  think  of  Jésus  being  able  to 
travel  upon  his  pierceà  feet  and  with  his  wounded  side  from 
Jérusalem  to  Emmaus  and  return  on  the  third  day  after  his 
crucifixion,12  much  less  to  take  the  long  journey  into  Galilée.18 

(4.)  Nor  would  his  appearance  hâve  been  such  as  to  in- 
spire his  disciples  with  such  a  firm,  enthusiastic  and  triumph- 
ant  faith  in  his  glorious  ascension  to  the  throne  of  power  and 
dominion  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  as  they  possessed.14  To 
suppose  that  they  could  hâve  obtained  such  a  faith  from  look- 
ing  upon  a  sick,  torn,  and  half-dead  man,  who  had  undergone 
the  agonizing  and  exhausting  torture  of  Roman  crucifixion  for 
a  half  day,  is  to  stretch  human  credulity  beyond  reason.  It  is 
8mall  wonder  that  the  critics  who  hâve  attempted  it  hâve  been 
abashed  in  the  attempt  Their  conduct  affords  us  an  instruc- 
tive example  of  the  extent  to  which  raen  will  carry  an  absurd 
idea  when  it  becomes  désirable  to  défend  a  préjudice  against 
facts. 

(5.)  Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  validity  of  the  state- 
ments  of  Jésus'  claims  made  after  his  résurrection,  they  are  of 

'  John  six,  32,  33.  9  Luke  xxîy.  16  ;  John  zx.  14, 15  ;  ni.  12. 

10  John  xix.  34,  35.         «  1  Cor.  xt.  3  ;  2  Cor.  t.  14, 15  ;  Rom.  ▼.  8,  tî.  3,  6, 10,  etc. 

u  Luke  xxiv.  13,  36.     *  Matt.  xxriii.  16  ;  John  xxî.  1.      M  Acte  ii,  24-36. 
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such  a  nature  as  could  not  possibly  hâve  been  suggested  by 
Christ's  appearance  which  this  theory  would  necessitate.  There 
would  be  nothing  in  the  bearing  of  this  half-dead  man  to  give 
the  disciples  assurance  of  triumph  and  exalted  power. 

(6.)  Ànd  in  view  of  his  attitude  in  hiding  himself  f  rom  his 
enemies  and  the  people,  we  must  reconstruct  our  ideas  of  his 
character.  No  longer  brave  and  firm  in  the  face  of  danger,  his 
taste  of  torture  has  deprived  him  of  his  courage  and  silenced 
his  tongue.  Instead  of  fidelity  to  his  mission,  of  obédience 
unto  death,  the  face  of  death  has  frightened  him  into  submis- 
sion, and  conquered  his  soûl.  The  still,  calm  face  with  the 
great  heart  filled  with  peace  beneath  it,  hâve  both  disappeared, 
and  a  face  pinched  with  f ear,  and  a  heart  startled  by  appré- 
hension hâve  taken  their  place.  The  whole  Gospel  portrait 
tumbles  into  ruin  when  viewed  f  rom  such  a  standpoint,  and  the 
character  of  Jésus  crumbles  with  it.  He  who  can  hold  such  a 
theory  should  f aithf ully  follow  it  to  its  conclusions,  and  dis- 
avow  his  f aith  in  Christ.  It  is  no  wonder  that  Christian  critics, 
who  in  their  hearts  believe  in  the  moral  mastership  of  Jésus, 
shrink  f  rom  def ending  such  a  theory.  The  wonder  is  that  they 
could  ever  hâve  entertained  it.  Only  their  unwillingness  to 
accept  the  résurrection  as  a  fact  can  explain  their  attitude. 

Since  there  are  détails  in  the  Gospel  narratives  that  cannot 
be  explained  as  products  of  myth-making  tendencies,  that  could 
not  hâve  arisen  f  rom  the  fact  of  the  absent  body,  and  are  not 
to  be  explained  by  Jésus'  revival  from  a  swoon,  one  may  ask  if 
thèse  détails  are  not  to  be  explained  by  the  theory  of  delusion 
on  the  part  of  the  apostles.  If  it  be  admitted  that  they  firmly 
believed  in  the  reality  of  thèse  unexplained  détails,  may  not 
their  belief  be  explained  as  a  mistake?  In  answering  this 
question  we  must  examine  two  other  théories  ;  the  theory  of 
illusion,  and  the  theory  of  hallucination.  Let  us  define  the 
two.  An  illusion  is  a  wrong  perception,  having  a  real  external 
cause  that  the  mind  misinterprets.  In  this  instance,  it  is  a 
case  of  mistaken  identity  ;  the  apostles  saw  some  one  they  mis- 
took  for  Jésus.  An  hallucination  is  a  seeming  perception, 
having  no  objective  cause,  but  is  the  resuit  of  some  disturbance 
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of  the  nerves  of  sensation,  produced  wholly  f rom  within  the 
being  of  the  one  experiencing  it. 

4.  We  will  first  eonsider  the  illusion  tbeory.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  disciples  were  aroused  by  the  loss  of  Christ's  body, 
and  after  searching  for  it  in  vain,  recalled  his  words  that  he 
should  rise  from  the  dead,  and  eoncluded  that  he  had  risen  ;  so 
were  ready  to  aocept  as  their  risen  Master  almost  any  one  who 
should  remotely  remind  them  of  him.  Most  of  his  appearances 
are  made  in  obscure  light;15  Mary  Magdalene  does  not  recog- 
nize  him  ;16  the  two  disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus  walk  with 
him  a  long  way  and  do  not  know  him  ;17  when  the  eleven  be- 
bold  him,  he  is  so  far  from  being  recognized  with  certainty  that 
some,  though  in  lif e  they  knew  him  well,  doubt  his  identity  ;18 
even  Peter  and  John,  easily  convinced  as  they  seem  to  hâve 
been,19  yet  entertained  a  lurking  suspicion  that  it  might  be  an- 
other.30  Thèse  f acts  seem  to  show  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  apostles  to  jump  at  slight  incentives  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  hâve  seen  him,  and  yet  that  they  were  not  without  their 
doubts  about  the  matter.  In  such  a  state  of  mind  slight  indi- 
cations pass  current  ;  hence  the  growing  belief  and  the  origin 
of  the  stories. 

At  first  glanoe  the  question  seems  rather  difflcult  ;  but  on 
examination  the  difficulty  largely  disappears.  The  conditions 
under  which  illusions  take  place  are  well  known  ;  and  we  hâve 
only  to  ask  if  they  are  revealed  in  thèse  narratives  ;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  narrators  would  hâve  anticipated 
this  objection  and  guarded  against  it,  in  the  statements  and 
assumptions  of  their  relation.  Three  conditions  to  the  exist- 
ence of  illusion  are  to  be  noted  : 

(1.)  There  is  a  strong  and  pervasive  expectation  of  seeing 
what  the  subject  thinks  he  beholds.  Let  us  examine  the  nar- 
ratives to  see  if  they  furnish  us  signs  of  its  existence.  In  the 
case  of  Mary  Magdalene,  it  appears  from  most  of  the  nar- 
ratives that  so  far  from  expecting  to  find  Jésus  alive  was  she, 

M  Loke  xxiv.  29  ;  John  xx.  1  ;  ni.  4.      M  John  xx.  14.      17  Luke  xxiv.  16,  31. 
»  Matt.  xx.  17.         w  John  xxi.  4,  7.         »  John  xxi.  12. 
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that  she  had  corne  to  prépare  his  dead  body  for  ite  final  rest.21 
When  she  finds  the  tomb  empty  she  does  not  think  of  his  hav- 
ing  risen,  but  that  his  body  has  been  removed.22  When  she  sees 
Jésus  so  wrapped  is  she  in  her  intense  désire  to  find  his  body 
that  she  does  not  recognize  him.28  He  deliberately  calls  her 
mind  to  a  récognition  of  him  by  some  well  known  intonation  of 
her  name.24  When  she  tells  the  disciples  that  she  has  seen 
Jésus  they  do  not  believe  her,  but  regard  her  words  as  idle 
taies.25  When  Jésus  walks  with  the  two  disciples  on  the  road 
to  Einmaus,  so  far  are  they  f rom  cherishing  any  expectation  of 
seeing  him  again,  that  they  are  discouraged  at  his  death  and 
regret  it  as  overthrowing  their  hopes  of  his  Messiahship.26  It 
takes  his  well  known  gesture  of  breaking  bread  to  bring  them 
to  recognize  him.27  When  Jésus  enters  the  room  where  the 
disciples  are  assembled,  though  they  were  discussing  the  report 
of  his  résurrection  and  believed  Peter's  report  that  he  had  seen 
Jésus,  they  were  terrified,  thinking  him  a  spirit,  and  for  very 
joy  find  it  difficult  to  comprehand  that  he  had  risen.28  Thèse 
détails  make  strongly  against  the  existence  of  any  expectation 
in  the  minds  of  his  disciples. 

But  it  is  urged  that  he  told  them  of  his  résurrection  so  open- 
ly  and  repeatedly  that  even  his  enemies  remembered  his  words 
and  were  on  their  guard  against  an  attempt  to  prove  them 
true.29  Must  not  the  disciples  hâve  expected  the  event?  We 
hâve  it  stated  that  they  did  not.80  We  find  them  ignorantly 
wondering  what  the  rising  f  rom  the  dead  could  mean.81  The 
fact  is  the  disciples  did  not  think  the  Messiah  could  die  ;  the 
whole  teaching  of  the  Jewish  rabbis  was  that  the  Messiah  was 
to  be  an  immbrtal  King  î82  and  the  disciples  were  so  saturated 
with  that  idea  that  they  rejected  with  energy  the  idea  that 
Christ  could  die.33  They  could  not  understand  how  he  oould 
claim  to  be  the  Messiah  yet  undergo  death.  This  being  so,  of 
course  they  had  no  place  in  their  minds  for  the  idea  of  his  rés- 
urrection, much  les»  for  an  idea  that  so  filled  their  minds  as  to 

«  Mark  xvi.  1  ;  Luke  xxiv.  1  ;  John  xx.  13, 15.  »  john  TJLm  2, 18. 

«  John  xx.  14, 15.       **  John  xx.  16.      «  Mark  xvi.  11, 13  ;  Lnke  xxiv.  11. 
»  Luke  xxiv.  19-21.  »  Lnke  xxiv.  30,  31.  »  Lnke  xxiv.  36-41. 

*>  Matt.  xxvii.  62-66.  *>  Lnke  xviii.  34  ;  John  xx.  9  ;  Mark  ix.  82. 

"  Mark  ix.  10.       «  John  xii.  34.       «  Matt.  xvi.  21,  22,  and  ita  parafe 
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master  their  sensés  and  create  perceptions  out  of  unlikely  ma- 
terial. 

(2.)  Àgain  the  production  of  an  illusion  takes  place  sud- 
denly.  It  is  a  trick  played  on  the  sensés  when  the  inind  is  off 
guard,  throwing  its  disguise  over  the  object  of  the  perception 
during  the  winking  of  the  eye  ;  so  that  the  subject  is  not  con- 
scious  of  the  transformation.  But  there  are  certain  f eatures  of 
thèse  appearances  which  reveal  a  very  différent  process.  Mary 
Magdalene  sees  the  forai  in  the  garden,  but  not  as  Jésus  ;  she 
is  laboring  under  an  illusion  in  mistaking  him  for  the  gar- 
dener^  an  illusion  that  he  corrects  by  calling  her  naine.84  The 
two  disciples  were  long  under  an  illusion  that  they  were  walk- 
ing  and  talking  with  a  stranger  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  so 
deeply  were  they  held  by  their  sensé  that  their  Master  had 
died  ;  till  gradually  his  exposition  of  his  own  fortunes  and  mis- 
sion had  prepared  their  minds  to  recognize  him  when  he  was 
ready  to  reveal  himself  to  their  wrapt  sensés.  The  scène  in 
the  shut  chamber  does  not  reveal  any  sudden  and  unnoticed 
transformation  of  his  appearanee,  but  a  slow  dawning  of  the 
compréhension  that  it  is  indeed  himself  alive  and  risen  f rom 
the  dead.85  So  in  the  scène  with  Thomas  the  week  following.86 
Against  a  stubborn  disinclination  to  believe,  on  a  demand  of 
tangible  évidence,  Jésus  reveals  himself  to  his  matter-of-fact 
apostle,  and  the  man  accepts  the  révélation. 

(3.)  And  finally  there  are  certain  détails  of  the  narratives 
that  hardly  consist  with  the  idea  of  mistaken  identity.  Jésus 
is  said  to  hâve  shown  his  wounds  to  his  disciples.87  This  is 
surely  not  a  simple  trick  played  on  unguarded  sensés,  held  in 
the  grasp  of  a  powerful  expectation  that  transformed  objects  to 
suit  its  own  desires  ;  but  Jésus  is  represented  as  by  word  and 
act  exhibiting  his  wounds.  Moreover  he  invites  the  scrutiny 
of  the  sensé  of  touch  to  confirm  the  verdict.88 

5.  But  are  not  ail  thèse  détails  the  fruit  of  hallucination  ? 
This  question  requires  us  to  examine  some  of  the  marks  of 
hallucination.     I  quote  from  a  récent  work  on  Illusions  and 

84  John  xx.  14-16. 

**  Luke  xxît.  36-43.   »  J0hn  xx.  24-28.   «7  Luke  xxiv.  39,  40  ;  John  xx.  20-27. 

88  Luke  xxiv.  39  ;  John  xx.  27  ;  1  John  1. 
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Hallucinations  P  "  Whilst  it  is  the  particular  physiological  or 
mental  state  of  an  individual  that  détermines  the  occurrence  of 
hallucinations,  it  is  the  prédominant  belief  or  superstition  of 
the  period  at  which  they  occur  that  détermine  their  spécial 
eharacter  and  type." 

(1.)  The  particular  physiological  or  mental  state  of  the  iu- 
dividual  required  to  détermine  the  occurrence  of  an  hallucina- 
tion in  volves  strong  expectation  of  the  event.  This  we  hâve 
seen  the  apostles  did  not  hâve.  That  they  were  under  excite- 
ment  is  true,  and  deeply  perplexed  ;  but  the  évidence  is  explicit 
enough  that  instead  of  cherishing  any  expectation  of  his  résur- 
rection, his  death  had  utterly  discouraged  them.  Hallucination 
might  indeed  arise  in  single  minds  by  overwrought  nervous 
tensiou  and  weakened  nervous  control,  reproducing  past  visual 
images,  but  such  expériences  are  not  épidémie.  Epidémie 
hallucinations  require  deep  and  absorbing  expectations  for 
their  production. 

(2.)     And  if  we  look  at  the  narratives  to  inquire  whether 

or  not  "  the  spécial  eharacter  and  type  "  of  the  appearances 

was   due  to  the  prédominant   belief  or   superstition   of   the 

period,  we  shall  find  that  it  was  not.     There  were  two  beliefs 

extant  at  the  time  regarding  the  state  of  the  dead.     One  was  the 

ordinary  Grreek  and  Roman  idea  that  the  dead  were  ghosts  or 

shades,  leading  an  unsubstantial  and  intangible  existence  in  a 

realm  of  shadows.     The  other  was  the  Egyptian  idea  that  they 

dwelt  in  bodies  and  after  3,000  years  had  elapsed  after  death, 

would  arise  in  the  former  bodies.     The  Jews  seem  to  hâve  held 

in  some  shape  or  other  both  thèse  ideas,  modifying  the  last  to 

suit  their  Messianic  notions.     Their  bodily  résurrection  was  to 

be  "  in  the  last  day,"  at  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  ;  and  mean- 

while  the  dead  seem  to  hâve  been   regarded  as  dwelling  in 

Sheol,  the  place  of  shadows.     But  we  hâve  no  such  as  idea  as 

this  in  the  gospel  accounts.     Jésus  lives,  walks,  talks,  even 

eats,40  in  a  body,  a  body  that  can  be  seen  and  touched  ;  but  it  is 

not  an  ordinary  physical  body.     When  Mary  approaches  him,41 

he  tells  her  he  has  not  risen  to  the  Father,  but  is  to  rise.     The 

»  A  PhysicUn'a  Problème,  by  Charles  Elam,  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  P.,  p.  275. 
40  Luke  xxiv.  43.  «  John  xx.  17. 
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New  Testament  narrative  informa  us  that  that  body  was  os  the 
earth  a  nwnber  of  days  and  then  beoame  invisible  to  the  apos- 
tiea* 

Peter  is  made  to  déclare  that  Christs  body  did  not  see  de- 
eay  ; tt  and  Paul  gives  the  law  of  the  résurrection  as  a  change 
from  the  physioal  to  the  spiritual.44  We  hâve  then  the  story 
of  a  body  undergoing  transformation  from  a  physical  to  a 
spiritual  condition.  During  the  forty  days  it  is  in  transition. 
This  is  its  spécial  character  and  type,  a  character  and  type 
unheard  of  by  the  apostles  and  unknown  before  in  the  annals 
of  human  life  and  belief .  Hallucinations  hâve  produced  stories 
of  résurrection  from  the  dead  u  in  accordance  with  the  predom- 
nant  belief  and  superstition  of  the  period,"  but  none  like  this, 
contradicting  and  transcending  the  prédominant  ideas  of  the 
tinie. 

The  spécial  character  and  type  of  thèse  appearances  does  not 
lie  on  the  surface  of  the  narratives.  Taking  any  one  of  them 
by  itself  it  is  impossible  to  construct  any  satisfactory  idea  of 
the  nature  of  Christ's  risen  body.  It  is  plain,  then,  that  if  the 
account8  taken  to^ether  furnish  us  such  an  idea  it  does  not 
corne  from  the  moulding  influence  of  a  "  prédominant  belief." 
By  combining  the  accounts  and  by  considering  Paul's  teach- 
ings  on  the  subject,  we  get  a  consistent  idea  on  the  subject,  and 
one  that  strangely  accords  with  the  apostolio  doctrine  that  re- 
lates Christ's  ascension  with  man's  salvation. 

And  it  is  easy  to  show  from  the  narratives  that  the  meaning 
of  the  résurrection  gradually  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  the 
early  disciples,  shaping  their  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
opération  of  the  Divine  Kingdom  ;  and  was  therefore  not  itself 
the  product  of  such  an  understanding  held  before  Christ's 
death  and  dominating  their  understanding  of  that  event.  To 
confront  this  single  problem  of  the  origin  of  the  apostolio  idea 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  to  bring  one  face  to  face  with  the 
question,  were  the  apostles  taught  their  idea  of  the  Divine 
Kingdom  by  the  résurrection  of  Christ,  or  did  they  construct 
the  stories  of  the  last  by  a  powerful  understanding  and  sensé 

«  Johnxx,26;xxi,  1.    Actsi.3.    «  Acte  ii.  .4,  31.    «  1  Cor.  xv.  ;  35-49  ;  51-53. 
NEW   8ERIE8.      VOL.      XXVII.  12 
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of  the  meaning  of  the  first.  We  are  shut  up  to  thèse  alterna- 
tions  ;  and  our  choiee  is  not  doubtful  for  an  instant  in  the  face 
of  the  narration.  If  this  be  so,  there  is  no  place  for  the  theory 
of  hallucination  in  an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  «the  Gos- 
pel stories  of  Christ's  résurrection. 

(2.)  Another  mark  of  hallucinations  is  that  they  tend  to- 
occur  with  increasing  frequency  till  the  cause  that  produces 
them  has  run  its  course.  But  there  is  a  certain  paucity  and 
economy  in  thèse  appearanoes  of  Jésus  that  belie  the  theory  of 
hallucination,  In  only  a  few  significant  cases  did  he  appear, 
for  a  limited  number  of  days,  and  with  the  limit  set  and  marked 
by  an  exalted  purpose  and  significanœ. 

(3.)  Again,  hallucinations  generally  betoken  mental  un- 
8oundnes8  and  structural  brain  disease  in  their  subjects.  But 
thèse  men  who  believed  in  thèse  appearances  were  the  apostles 
of  a  great  moral  mo veinent  that  has  wrought  a  révolution  in  the 
life  andcivilization  of  this  world,  dissipating  superstition,  giving- 
an  aspect  of  dignity  and  worth  to  human  nature  that  before  it 
lacked,  and  planted  in  human  hearts  a  hope  that  transformed 
man's  aspirations,  strengthened  his  will  against  adversity  and 
temptation,  and  produced  a  type  of  moral  being  that  is  the 
f  oundation  of  a  moral  kingdom. 

(3.)  Finally,  hallucinations  are  like  the  brains  that  produce 
them,  whimsical,  disjointed,  and  without  sensé.  But  consider 
what  thèse  appearances  betokened  to  them  who  narrated  them, 
and  to  them  who  believed  them  :  a  life  outlasting  death,  a  spir- 
itual kingdom  begun  on  earth  and  reaching  through  death  into 
an  immortal  life  that  should  furnish  a  théâtre  for  unending 
progress  toward  the  Wisdom  and  Goodness  of  God,  moving 
men  by  a  power  that  not  only  drew  their  soûls  to  God  by  the 
persuasions  of  Infinité  Love,  but  transformed  even  their  earth- 
ly  bodies  into  the  likeness  of  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  by 
the  same  niighty  working  whereby  he  should  subdue  ail  things 
unto  himself  .* 

Was  this  magnificent  conception  of  the  power  and  working 
of  the  Divine  Kingdom,  which  from  that  day  till  now,  has  been 

«  Phil.  m.  21. 
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transforming  the  lives  of  men,  born  from  the  decaying  brains 
of  crazed  enthusiasts  ?  He  who  holds  to  this  theory  of  hallu- 
cination must  so  déclare.  Àt  this  point  the  latent  moral  scep- 
ticism  contained  in  the  materialistic  doubt  of  the  résurrection 
reveals  itself . 

To  this  conclusion  he  who  attempts  to  examine  the  New 
Testament  accounts  of  Christ's  résurrection  without  multilating 
them  to  serve  a  préjudice,  will  naturally  arrive.  To  him  who, 
predetermined  to  reconstruct  the  narratives  under  the  guidance 
of  an  unverified  hypothesis,  shapes  and  dismembers  the  ac- 
counts in  view  of  his  theory,  I  hâve  nothing  now  to  say.  This 
subject  that  such  treatment  opens  stands  by  itself,  and  re- 
quires  thorough  and  extended  examination.  To  him  who  dé- 
clares that  he  does  not  care  what  the  narratives  contain,  that 
he  does  not  désire  to  examine  them  or  to  account  for  their  ex- 
istence, but  who  rejects  them  on  the  ground  of  their  assumed 
conflict  with  scientific  truth,  I  can  only  point  out  the  unscien- 
tific  nature  of  the  course  he  has  chosen  to  adopt,  and  insist  that 
he  has  no  right  to  pronounce  upon  testimony  that  he  has  never 
examined.  G.  M.  Harmon. 


Article  XIII. 
Giordano  Bruno. 


"M an  cannot  be  dther  than  what  he  makes  himself,  and  he 
makes  himself  in  obédience  to  immutable  though  unwritten 
law8,  whereof  he  only  of  late  years  became  duly  eonscious." 

Such  is  the  judgment  of  one  who  has  made  protracted  and 
critical  research  into  the  history  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
growth  of  mankind  through  the  long  past  centuries.  It  is  a 
conclusion  inévitable  from  f ull  knowledge  of  the  sad  and  pain- 
ful  stumblings  of  humanity  toward  truth  and  righteousness,  in 
the  midst  of  much  darkness  and  difficulty,  through  many  gén- 
érations.    The  faint  coloring  of  f atalism  which  the  words  con- 
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tain  is  modified  by  the  content  of  courage  and  hope  which  the 
thoughtful  will  flnd  in  them  and  the  implication  of  a  single 
Suprême  Mind  in  accord  with  which  man  must  work  even  in 
the  making  of  himself  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  being. 

No  period  serves  better  to  illustrate  the  proposition  thus 
tersely  stated  than  the  one  of  which  the  author  of  it  was  writing, 
— the  Humanistic  Movement  of  the  f  ourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  The  change  which  marks  the  transition  from  the 
Middle  Ages  to  what  is  known  as  modem  history  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  complète  and  stirring  that  has  passed  over  the  world 
of  mankind  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  dark- 
ness  that  had  been  gathering  for  a  cycle  of  six  hundred  years, 
which  was  densest  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  gave 
way,  and  light  came  streaming  in  from  every  direction.  Men 
seemed  ail  at  once  to  arouse,  to  corne  to  themselves  as  voli- 
tional,  thinking  beings  in  a  world  of  wondrous  beauty,  gov- 
erned  by  inflexible  laws,  luminous  with  the  Divine  Présence. 
They  seemed  ail  at  once  to  become  aware  that  this  world  actu- 
ally  exists,  that  this  life  has  its  possibilities,  its  hopes,  its  duties. 
Beginning  in  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  new  move- 
ment spread  from  one  nation  to  another,  plunging  Germany 
into  the  Protestant  Reformation  ;  arraying  Holland  against  the 
masterful  ambition  of  Spain  ;  carrying  the  Catholic  church  over 
into  the  Tridentine  Council,  and  the  Counter-Reformation  ; 
culminating  in  the  Elizabethan  âge  in  England  ;  and  reaching 
the  f ull  outcome  of  its  worst  éléments  in  the  French  Révolu- 
tion. 

Historieally  known  as  the  Renaissance,  or  the  Revival  of 
Learning,  it  was  the  expiring  struggle  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
the  putting  off  of  ecclesiastical  and  feudal  despotism;  the 
breaking  through  of  the  best  thought  and  aim  of  tho3e  âges, 
bearing  in  its  virile  bosom  the  promise  of  the  art,  literature, 
science,  social  and  political  freedom  of  our  modem  civilization. 

"  The  Renaissance/'  says  Symonds,  "  must  be  viewed  mainly 
as  an  internai  process  whereby  spiritual  énergies,  latent  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  were  developed  into  actuality  and  formed  a  men 
tal  habit  for  the  modem  world.     The  process  bagan  in  Italy 
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and  gradotdly  extended  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  Europe,  pro- 
ducing  similar  resuite  in  every  nation  and  establishing  a  com- 
moa  civiUzation." 

The  Middle  Age  idea  was  the  union  of  ail  the  European 
nations  under  an  absolute  inonarchy  in  state  and  an  absolute 
authority  in  ehuroh  ;  one  empire  and  one  church,  divinely  ap- 
pointed,  infallible.  The  reaction  against  this  idea  as  mani- 
fested  in  Humanism  proves  that  the  spirit  of  man  had  marohed 
a  long  way  during  thèse  dismal  centuries.  Hère  and  there  in 
the  gênerai  darkness  looms  up  a  light  which  serves  to  point  out 
and  lead  the  way  to  heavenly  truth.  Albertus  Magnus,  born 
in  1193,  had  written  against  the  Augustinian  doctrines  of  the 
miracles,  the  atonement  and  the  trinity.  Lully  had  written  in 
the  interest  of  a  rational  Christianity  which  should  commend 
itself  to  the  highest  moral  conception  and  mental  attitudes  of 
heathendom.  Paracelsus  had  wandered  about  Europe  studying 
diseases  and  remédies  and  teaching  more  natural  and  sensible 
methods  of  treating  the  sick.  Fhysical  science  had  made  feeble 
attempts  to  corne  to  birth  in  the  cells  of  Gerbert  and  Roger 
Bacon,  the  first  of  whom  eventuaUy  assumed  the  papal  crown, 
while  the  other  was  brought  to  prison  as  a  magician  who  was 
in  deadly  compact  with  the  devil.  Dante  had  written  the 
Divine  Comedy.  Petrarch  and  Bocaccio  had  well  nigh,  by  their 
intellectual  genius,  anticipated  the  âge  to  corne.  Michavelli 
had  taught  men  how  to  write  and  to  enjoy  the  reading  of  his- 
tory.  Wyckliffe  had  wrought  his  powerful  work.  The  Mediqi, 
[inclnding  Pope  Léo  X.,]  Nicholas  V.  and  other  noted  pontifical 
authorities  had  thrown  their  powerful  influence  into  the  scale, 
and  everywhere  were  symptoms  that  the  old  order  was  break - 
ing  up  while  yet  the  new  order  was  hardly  more  than  adum- 
brated  in  the  mystic,  portentous  future. 

But  the  break  between  the  old  and  new  order  was  not 
definitely  made  until  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  bythe 
Turks  in  1453.  Contemporary  with  this  event  came  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  the  discovery  of  America,  the  collapse  of 
the  holy  Roman  empire,  and  the  conséquent  enfeeblement  of 
the  papacy.     With  thèse  events  it  became  manifest  to  the 
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royal  Pontiffs  that  the  new  learning  which  they  had  so  indus- 
triously  cherished  at  first,  had  in  it  the  agencies  which  threat- 
ened  their  own  dowuf ail.  Papal  support  was  henceforth  with- 
drawn  f rom  the  movement,  scholars  who  held  the  new  ideas 
were  imprisoned  or  burned,  emperors  who  f ostered  the  move- 
ment or  harbored  the  scholars  were  excommunicated  and  anath- 
ematized,  ail  with  a  persistency  and  cruelty  which  it  would  be 
well  for  mankind  had  it  never  been.  Compelled  to  recognize  the 
vital  force  of  the  new  ideas  in  Holland  ;  to  treat  with  the  Ger- 
man  Reformation  instead  of  crushing  it  out  ;  obliged  by  popu- 
lar  demand  for  ref orm  in  the  church  to  convene  the  Council  of 
Trent;  destined  to  lose  in  the  game  which  Spain,  having 
choked  Italy  and  dragged  France  over  to  the  Catholic  side, 
played  for  the  mastery  of  England  and  her  people  ;  the  papacy 
came  out  of  the  conflict  with  shattered  strength  and  precarious 
footing.  The  Counter-Reformation,  the  Inquisition,  the  Order 
of  Jésus  and  the  Spanish  hegemony  saved  the  Roman  church 
in  her  extremity,  but  they  left  conséquences  behind  them  of 
which  the  end  is  not  yet. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  Humanistic  movement  was, 
in  great  measure,  a  protest  against  the  manners  and  methods 
of  the  Roman  church,  especially  against  the  lives, — the  immor- 
ality — of  its'  popes,  its  priests  and  the  members  of  its  différent 
monastic  orders.  The  church  virtually  admitted  this  in  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  It  is  very  clear  to  the  stu- 
dent,  however,  that  it  was  more  than  that.  It  was  at  heart  a 
partial  return,  at  least,  to  pagan  thoughts  and  views  of  life. 
The  recovery  of  a  great  quantity  of  pagan  literature;  through 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  and  the  industry  of  a  large  number 
of  students  who  wandered  over  England  and  the  continent,  had 
taken  captive  the  fancy  of  emperor,  poet,  philosopher  and 
knight.  The  lyrics  of  the  Minnesingers,  the  taies  of  trou- 
vères, the  lives  of  troubadours  filled  southern  Europe  with  the 
delights  of  poetry  and  of  kindly  culture.  But  the  total  resuit 
was  a  consensus  of  thought  and  feeling  that  was  essentially 
pagan.  It  was  this  pagan  élément  which  came  to  its  légitimât» 
and  irrépressible  outcome  in  France  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 
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"Humanism,"  says  Symonds,  "as  it  actually  appeared  in 
Italy  was  positive  in  its  conception  of  the  problems  to  oe  solved, 
pagan  in  its  contempt  for  médiéval  mysticism,  invigorated  for 
sensuous  enjoyment  by  contact  with  antiquity,  yet  holding 
within  itself  the  germ  of  new  religious  aspirations,  prof  ounder 
«cience,  sterner  probings  of  the  mysteries  of  lif e  than  had  been 
«ttempted  even  by  the  ancients." 

Under  the  dominance  of  the  old  learning  the  sentiment  of 
Absolutism  was  established  and  in  full  possession  of  the  re- 
ligious houses,  the  universities  and  the  learned  professions. 
Against  a  powerf  ul  and  organized  résistance  such  as  was  thus 
presented  the  pliant  tendencies  toward  f  reedom  as  they  existed 
in  Germany  and  Italy  were,  in  open  rupture,  measurably  pow- 
erless.  The  spectacle  is  presented  of  three  opposing  forces, 
two  Christian,  one  pagan,— or  essentially  pagan— yet  each  un- 
alterably  set  against  the  others.  What  happened  we  know. 
Nascent  Protestantism  broke  up  into  persecuting  sects.  The 
new  learning  failed  to  carry  the  Italian  people  over  into  any 
maintenance,  even  any  earnest  désire  for,  freedom,  either  polit- 
ical  or  religious.  A  reaction  set  in  which  held  Italy  in  bond- 
age  up  to  the  time  of  Garabaldi,  which  is  still  holding  on  in 
France,  and  which  utterly  destroyed  Spain  as  a  factor  in  the 
political  affaira  of  Europe.  The  main  instruments  in  the  re- 
action were  the  compact  between  Charles  V.  and  Pope  Clément 
VII.,  which  carried  France  over  to  the  Catholic  side,  the  Cath- 
olie  Reformation,  the  Spanish  Inquisition  transplanted  to 
Rome,  and  the  Society  of  Jésus. 

Giordano  Bruno  had  the  misfortune,  if  we  choose  to  call  it 
so,  to  begin  his  career  af  ter  the  reaction  was  well  started  and 
the  drift  of  things  had  materially  changed.  He  was  boni  in 
1548  at  Nola,  an  ancient  Greek  city  close  to  Naples.  At  a 
very  early  âge,  probably  driven  as  much  by  poverty  as  by  in- 
clination, Bruno  entered  a  Dominican  monastery  at  Naples. 

"Nola  was  famous  for  the  license  of  its  country  folk,  who 
preserved  their  Hellenic  traditions  intact.  The  vintage  was 
celebrated  with  a  scandalous  extravagance  of  obscène  bluter. 
The  ordinances  of  the  Council  of  Trent  were  not  in  force  m  iub 
novitiate  and  it  is  probable  that  throughout  the  thirteen  years 
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tf  his  ooaventaal  expérience  Bruno  mixed  freeiy  with  the  peo- 
pie  and  shared  the  pleasures  of  youth  in  that  voluptuous  cli- 
mate.  He  was  not  délicate  in  speech  and  made  no  secret  of 
the  attraction  which  female  loveliness  had  for  him-" 

Suoh  is  the  characterization  of  Bruno's  early  years  as  given 
by  one  of  the  most  unbiased  historians  of  that  time.  Though 
never,  as  it  appears,  a  solitary  student  of  books,  before  leaving 
Naples  at  the  âge  of  twenty-f  our,  he  had  acquired  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  Aristotle  and  the  schoolmen,  having  paid  partie- 
ular  attention  to  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Lully. 

"  He  had  studied  Plato  as  expounded  by  Plotinus  ;  had  mas- 
tered  médiéval  cosmography  and  mathematics  and  was  proba- 
bly  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Copernicus,"  who  had  died 
only  seven  years  before  Bruno  was  born.  Besides  the  Italian 
language  he  knew  Spanish,  could  read  and  speak  Latin  fluent- 
ly  and  knew  something  of  Greek.  With  his  usual  disregard 
of  conséquences  he  left  behind  him  at  Naples  books  which  ex- 
posed  their  possessor  to  the  interdiction  of  the  Index.  He  is 
said  to  hâve  conf essed  thus  early  in  his  career  that  for  many 
years  he  had  entertained  spéculative  doubts  upon  the  meta- 
physics  of  the  trinity,  though  he  had  always  acoepted  the  dog- 
ma  ûpon  the  authority  of  the  church  as  every  good  Catholic 
was  required  to  do.  The  Inquisition  took  up  the  challenge 
thus  thrown  down  to  it  and  began  to  institute  proceedings  of 
so  grave  a  nature  that  Bruno  felt  himself  in  danger.  He  es* 
caped  in  a  monk's  dress  and  travelled  to  Borne.  He  did  not 
remain  long  in  Rome,  having  heard  that  the  prosecution  against 
him  was  to  be  transferred  to  that  city.  He  discarded  his 
monk's  dress  and  departed  in  the  garb  of  a  layman.  Unset- 
tled,  cast  adrift  f rom  convent  doors,  having,  in  his  own  right, 
not  where  to  lay  his  head,  attainted  for  heresy,  out  of  sympathy 
with  ail  religious  thought,  he  became  a  wanderer.  He  taught 
Grammar,  lectured  on  the  Sphère — a  peculiar  branch  of  mé- 
diéval science — wrote  books  and  pamphlets  and  so  lived  from 
day  to  day,  from  country  to  country.  Draper  says  that  for 
teaching  the  rotation  of  die  earth  he  had  to  flee  to  SwitzerlancL 
He  betook  himself  to  Geneva.     Hère  Bruno  came  in  contact 
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with  tbe  Aoefcrinet  of  Calvin,  who  died  in  1564.  He  has  ex- 
preesed  s  more  vigorouar  antipathy  for  Calvinism  even  than  for 
Catholicism.  The  despotism  of  warring  sects  he  prononnced 
worse  thab  that  of  the  mother  chureh  because  lees  excusable. 
Bat  Bruno'*  lif e  was  Utile  saf  er  at  Gênera  than  at  Rome.  He 
vent  to  Toulouse,  where  he  spent  six  months  lecturing  on  the 
peripatetio  psychology  and  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philoeophy. 

Raymond  Lully,  who  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  f ourteenth 
eentury,  had  oonceived  a  method  which,  by 

"Meehanically  presenting  ail  the  predicates  which  attach  to 
any  subject,  was  adapted  to  answer  any  question  on  that  sub- 
ject. Just  as  by  knowing  the  typioal  terminations  of  cases  and 
tenses  we  could  inflect  and  conjugate  any  word  whatever,  so 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  différent  types  of  existence  and  their 
possible  combinations  we  should  possess  implicitly  a  knowledge 
of  the  whole  of  nature." 

This  was  known  as  the  u  Great  Art  "  of  Lully,  and  formed 
the  ground  work  of  much  of  Bruno's  teaching.  In  an  âge 
when  men  were  beginning  to  regard  themselves  as  thinking 
beings  in  a  world  of  mystery  and  yet  of  so  much  that,  by  the 
right  use  of  methods,  might  be  known,  it  is  not  étrange  that 
they  were  not  always  able  to  keep  solid  footing  in  ail  their 
spéculations.  Bruno  was  probably  deceived  himself  rather 
than  wilfully  deceiving  others.  At  ail  e  vents  he  claims  to  hâve 
convinced  Henri  III.  of  France  that  the  method  was  thorough- 
ly  scientific.  Armed  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the 
King  of  France  to  the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  he  went 
to  England.  Hère  he  was  received  into  the  family  of  the  am- 
bassador and  spent  the  most  quiet  two  years  of  his  lif  e.  Seven 
of  his  most  important  works  were  printed  in  London.  Strange- 
ly  enough  he  is  never  mentioned  by  any  contcmporary  English 
writer,  though  he  was  received  at  court  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
whom  he  styles  a  goddess,  was,  by  his  own  showing,  a  f riend  of 
Fhillip  Sidney  and  an  acquaintance  of  Shakspeare,  if  not  a 
friend.  Prof.  Thomas  Davidson,  in  his  lecture  before  the  New 
York  Libéral  Club,  says  : 
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"  From  Bruno  certainly  came  no  inoonsiderable  touches  in 
the  play  of  Hamlet,  and  also  incidents,  in  the  construction  of 
the  play  itself ." 

By  means  of  Bruno,  he  says,  we  are  for  once  in  contact  with 
the  living  Shakspeare,  and  know  one  of  the  sources  from 
whence  his  mighty  genius  was  gathering  its  materiab.  It  is 
possible,  and  indeed,  seems  very  likely  from  the  facts  in  the 
case,  that  Bruno  impressed  the  men  of  the  Elizabethan  âge, — 
even  the  Queen  herself  and  the  politicians — more  by  his  phil- 
osophy  than  by  his  personality.  But  even  that  will  hardly 
account  for  the  f act  that  no  single  allusion  is  made  to  him,  or 
to  his  friendship  for  the  notable  men  of  that  time,  even  of  Sid- 
ney.     Symonds  says  : 

"  Those  gentlemen  of  Elizabeth's  court  did  not  certainly  ez- 
aggerate  the  value  of  their  Italian  guest.  They  probably  ac- 
cepted  him  as  London  society  of  the  présent  day  accepta  a 
theosophist  from  Simla  or  Thibet." 

Bruno  returned  to  Paris  in  1585,  but  soon,  disquieted  by  the 
disorders  of  the  realm,  set  out  for  Germany.  He  wandered 
from  Marburg  to  Mainz,  thence  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  re- 
mained  two  years.  He  felt  no  sympathy  whatever  with  the 
German  reformera.  "  I  regard  them  as  more  ignorant  than  I 
am.  I  despise  them  and  their  doctrines.  They  do  not  deserve 
the  name  of  theologians  but  of  pédants,"  is  his  somewhat  vig- 
orous  répudiation  of  them.  It  is  évident  that  the  paganism  of 
the  Renaissance  had  entered  into  his  blood  ;  he  got  no  support 
out  of  either  Catholicism  or  Protestantism.  He  regarded  both 
with  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  dislike,  a  feeling  which  the  lead- 
ers of  both  Systems  seem  to  hâve  returned  to  him  in  full  meas- 
ure.  In  1591  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Giovanni  Mooeni- 
go,  a  Venetian  gentleman,  to  become  his  teacher  in  the  "Great 
Art"  of  memory.  It  appears  that  this  Mocenigo  was  a  traitor 
to  Bruno  from  the  first,  meaning  to  get  out  of  him  those  things 
which  he  prof essed  to  teach  and  then  to  deliver  him  to  the  holy 
office.  He  was  doubtless  fascinated  with  the  idea  of  gaining 
some  great  secret,  and  when  he  found  how  meagre  was  Bruno' s 
vaunted  method  for  acquiring  knowledge  without  study,  he  was 
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enraged.  Bruno  was  an  inveterate  boaster  and  no  close  stu- 
dent  It  is  the  testimony  of  one  of  his  German  publishers  that 
ail  persons  who  dealt  with  him  as  a  teacher  were  discontented. 
Thîs  was  owing  partly  to  Bruno's  exaggeration  of  the  possibil- 
ités of  his  methods,  and  partly  to  the  extravagant  credulity  of 
the  âge.  It  is  certain,  however,  that,  whether  Bruno  was  a 
wilful  deceiver  of  others,  or  whether  he  was  deceived  himself, 
Mocenigo  and  others  were  led  to  expect  more  from  his  teaching 
than  he  was  able  to  impart.  And  whether  Mocenigo  had  de- 
signed  from  the  first  to  betray  Bruno  or  not,  that  is  what  he 
did  eventually.  Induced,  as  he  said,  by  the  obligation  of  his 
conscience  and  by  order  of  his  conf  essor,  he  denounced  Bruno 
to  the  Inquisition  in  May,  1592.  The  darkuess  gathers  over 
Bruno  at  the  Venetian  Inquisition  in  July  of  that  year,  lifts 
again  for  a  brief  space  on  Feb.  9, 1600,  when  he  appears  at  the 
Minërva,  in  Rome,  to  receive  his  sentence,  and  closes  in  for- 
ever  on  Feb.  17,  when  he  is  burned  at  the  stake  in  the  Field 
of  Flowers,  where  his  monument  now  stands  sacredly  dedicated 
to  his  memory. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Giordano  Bruno  as  gathered  from  the 
best  authorities.  It  appears  that  in  personal  character  he  was 
not  above  reproach,  though  he  may  not  hâve  been  greatly  worse 
than  thousands  of  men  of  his  time.  It  was  proven  at  his  trial 
that  he  had  conf essed  to  having  f  reely  indulged  his  passions  to 
the  utmost  of  his  opportunity  ;  and  had  said  that  indulgence  in 
carnal  pleasures  ought  not  to  be  reckoned  sinfuL  Draper 
says: 

"Against  the  opposition  it  had  to  encounter  the  Copernican 
theory  made  its  way  slowly  at  first.  Among  those  who  did 
adopt  it  were  some  whose  connection  served  rather  to  retard  its 
progress  because  of  the  ultraism  of  their  views,  or  the  doubt- 
fulness  of  their  social  position.     Such  was  Bruno." 

This  doubtf ulness  of  social  position  may  hâve  been  good 
reason  why  his  name  never  appears  in  contemporary  Ënglish 
literature. 

In  philosophy  he  was  a  pantheist,  and  has  furnished  the 
grounds  of  faith  and  the  main  arguments  of  ail  pantheistio 
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philosophe»  siooe  his  day.  Prof.  Fisher  says  he  was  an  Italian, 
ûot  without  genius,  who  promulgated  a  theory  of  pantheism 
which  identified  the  Deity  wîth  the  world.     Draper  says: 

"  He  believed  that  the  world  is  animated  by  an  intelligent 
soûl,  the  cause  of  f omis,  but  not  of  matter  ;  that  it  lives  in  ail 
things  even  such  as  seem  not  to  live  ;  that  everything  is  ready 
to  beoome  organized  ;  that  matter  is  the  mother  of  f orms  and 
then  their  grave  ;  that  matter  and  the  soûl  of  the  world  to- 
gether  constitute  God." 

It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  was  arraigned  before 
the  holy  office  upon  any  charge  which  included  this  pantheistic 
idea.  It  was  made  the  heads  of  the  accusation  that  though 
Bruno  was  averse  to  any  religion  he  pref erred  the  Catholic  ; 
that  he  had  said  that  the  doctrines  of  the  trinity,  the  miracles, 
the  birth  of  Christ  and  transubstantiation  were  insults  to  the 
Divine  Being;  that  Jésus  and  the  apostles  had  seduced  the 
people  by  working  apparent  miracles  ;  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  punishment  for  sin,  but  held  to  transmigration  of  soûls  ;  that 
he  had  charged  upon  the  religious  orders  that  they  defiled  the 
earth  by  evil  lif e,  by  hypocrisy  and  avarice.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore,  so  much  his  philosophical  opinions  which  finally  brought 
him  to  the  stake  as  it  was  the  viciousness  of  his  mental  and 
moral  attitude  toward  the  whole  art  of  holy  living.  He  was 
no  exception  to  the  great  law  that  moral  character  affects  in- 
tellectual  aims  and  conclusions.  His  thought  and  his  teaching 
were  both  tainted  by  his  profligate  and  immoral  views  of  life. 
And  it  appears  that  this  was,  at  the  very  last,  the  charge  upon 
which  he  was  arraigned,  tried,  sentenced  and  burned. 

This  sad  and  pitiful  story  gathers  interest  for  us  just  now 
f  rom  the  f  act  that  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Bruno  has 
recently  been  unveiled  at  Rome,  built  mainly  by  those  in 
France  and  the  United  States  who  style  themselves  "Free- 
thinkers."  Nothing  could  show  more  vividly  the  modem  im- 
potence of  the  church  of  Home  than  this  one  event.  That  the 
government  of  Italy  should  hâve  removed  so  far  from  the 
ecclesiastical  despotism  of  the  seventeenth  century  as  to  con- 
sent to  the  scheme  for  thus  honoring  an  excommunicated  here- 
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tio;  or  that  it  shoald  dave  to  allow,  in  spite  ef  the  anathemas 
of  the  pope,  the  oeremony  to  take  place  whieh  actually  did  take 
place  at  Borne  on  the  20th  day  of  June  last,  is  a  most  striking 
comment  on  the  présent  situation  of  the  papal  power.  It  re- 
ealls  the  words  of  Hallam  : 

44  Those  who  know  what  Rome  has  once  been  are  beat  able 
to  appreciate  what  she  is  ;  those  who  hâve  seen  the  thunderbolt 
in  the  hands  of  the  Gregories  and  the  Innocents,  will  hardly  be 
intimidated  at  the  sallies  of  décrépitude,  the  impotent  dart  of 
Priam  amidst  the  crackling  ruins  of  Troy." 

Notwithstanding  ail  that  has  been  said  it  is  but  simple  jus- 
tice to  add  that  the  connection  of  the  church  with  this  unhappy 
affair  will  not  be  made  clear  unless  it  be  viewed  under  two  dif- 
férent aspects — the  method  and  the  motive.  It  would  be  un- 
just  to  the  church  to  say  that  her  reasons  for  withdrawing  f rom 
Humani8m  were  altogether  fallacious,  or  that  her  action  in  the 
case  was  without  excuse.  It  is  an  undeniable  truth  that  a 
spirit  soon  began  to  show  itself  in  the  movement  which  was 
believed  to  be  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  Christian  in- 
stitutions and  forms  of  society.  There  was  actually  no  choice 
left  the  church.  To  set  her  face  against  the  paganism  which 
threatened  to  whelm  Christianity  under  the  guise  of  Grreek  cul- 
ture  was  the  only  course  left  to  her.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  real  motive  of  the  church,  the  motive  of  which 
her  adhérents  were  most  vitally  conscious,  was  to  save  Christi- 
anity as  the  true,  revealed  religion.  The  idea  that  Christianity 
was  about  to  close  its  career,  that  the  Christian  church  would 
gradually  fall  into  décrépitude  and  positive  decay,  has  never 
been,  at  any  one  time,  long  absent  f  rom  the  minds  of  those 
who  wished  to  believe  it.  This  confident  faith  of  unbelievers 
has  not  been  without  its  influence  upon  timid  Christians. 
Even  in  our  own  génération  some  hâve  been  auxious  lest  the 
church,  even  Christianity  itself,  should  suffer  fro'ii  the  blows 
of  science  and  infidelity,  hurled  by  master  minds  against  them. 
It  would  not  be  strange  if  the  new  paganized  learning  affright- 
ed  the  soûls  of  the  faiihful  in  the  terrible  long  ago.  That  the 
methods  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  such  as  we  of  the  nine- 
teenth  cannot  wholly  approve  is  what  we  ought  to  expect. 
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What  would  hâve  been  the  resuit  had  the  Renaissance  fol- 
lowed  entirely  the  path  laid  out  for  it  by  the  genios  of  the 
Italian  people  we  can  never  know,  but  there  is  much  reason  for 
thinking  that  had  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  Humanistic  ideas 
gone  on  unchecked  by  a  more  constructive  thought  much  that 
is  of  value  would  hâve  been  swept  away.  The  rival  secte  into 
which  Protestantism  so  early  divided,  the  struggling  nations 
which  for  the  next  two  hundred  years  raved  and  fought,  above 
ail  the  cataclysm  which  overwhelmed  France  in  the  last  cen- 
tury,  are  tokens  of  what  might  hâve  been  even  worse  than  it 
was  had  not  the  church  interposed  her  thought  of  unity  as  op- 
posed  to  discord,  of  subjection  to  recognized  authority  as  op- 
posed  to  license  or  anarchy. 

"It  was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  Italian  people/'  says  one 
author,  "  sceptical  and  paganized  by  the  Revival  to  be  keenly 
interested  about  questions  which  seemed  to  revive  the  scholastic 
disputes  of  the  Middle  Ages." 

The  paganism  which  lay  at  the  heart  of  the  whole  Italian 
thought — or  of  what  was  pure  Humanisai — was  unchangeably 
and  by  nature  opposed  to  both  Protestantism  and  Catholicism. 
But  opposed  as  thèse  two  Christian  forces  were  to  paganism 
and  mutually  repellant  to  each  other,  they  saved  Christianity 
as  a  leaven  which  should  eventually  change  the  whole  character 
of  earthly  society.  In  scanning  this  period  Christians  can  but 
rejoice  in  the  sturdy  vitality  of  the  church.  There  were  dis- 
cordant forces  at  work  which,  had  they  gone  on  unchecked, 
would  hâve  seriously  crippled  the  best  intentions  of  men,  and, 
perhaps,  retarded  by  many  générations,  our  présent  civilization. 

The  méthode  we  need  not  condone,  bnt  we  should  be  just 
to  the  motive  of  the  church  and  thankf ul  to  God  that,  in  spite 
of  the  gênerai  licentiousness  of  the  âge,  the  dreadful  darkness 
out  of  which  it  had  just  emerged,  there  was  still  enough  of  the 
vitality  of  divine  truth  remaining  with  the  church  to  tide  it 
over  the  breakers  and  send  it  on  down  the  centuries,  the  Ark 
of  the  everlasting  Covenant  between  God  and  man. 

Mary  J.  DeLong. 
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Article  XIV. 
The  Scientifie  Study  of  Miracles. 

On  the  night  of  the  17th  of  October,  1604,  Kepler,  one  of 
the  greatest  religious  successors  of  the  Magi  of  the  Far  East, 
gazing  at  the  vast  stellar  spaces,  found  his  attention  seized  by 
a  new  star  in  the  constellation  Serpentarius.  "  It  chose  for  iV 
self,"  as  the  astronomer  said,1  "a  place  near  the  royal  way  of 
the  Sun,  the  moon  and  the  planets,  as  if  it  woiild  receive  the 
salutations  of  the  planets."  He  found  himself  occupied  with 
a  problem  which  had  stirred  earnest  thought  upon  the  hills  of 
Persia  many  centuries  before  and  impelled  men  to  seek  the 
resting  place  of  the  new-born  Bedeemer. 

So,  amid  the  splendid  and  majestic  galaxies  of  Christian 
Révélation,  truths  of  vast  orbital  sweep  and  mighty  potency, 
from  time  to  time  incite  investigation.  Coincidently  with 
manif  old  events  and  numerous  phenomena  has  existed  a  gênerai 
conviction  of  order,  law  and  harinony  and  a  growing  disposi- 
tion to  observe  f acts,  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other,  to 
seek  their  origin  and  to  classify  them  for  the  convenience  of 
mankind.  Thus  the  Sciences,  one  after  another,  were  born. 
The  pursuit  of  them  has  evoked  not  a  little  of  the  best  thought 
of  the  race.  A  singular  and  almost  romantic  interest  has 
flowed  from  thèse  matters,  bearing  with  it  a  perennial  charm. 
With  increasing  delight  and  profit  we  recall  the  labors  of 
Archimedes,  Torricelli,  Galvani  and  Pascal,  busy  with  mun- 
dane  phenomena  ;  of  Galileo,  Herschel,  Newton,  Arago,  pon- 
dering  over  the  shining  autograph  of  Deity  on  the  vast  blue 
page  of  heaven  ;  the  startling  discoveries  of  Humboldt,  Cuvier 
and  Agassiz;  the  superhuman  testimony  discovered  in  the 
rocks  by  Miller,  Lyell,  Sedgwick  and  Murchison  ;  the  curious 
labors  of  Davy,  Faraday,  Lalemand  and  Liebig,  striving  be- 
side  retort  and  crucible  to  wrest  a  fresh  secret  from  stout- 
handed  Nature  ;  the  still  more  thrilling  exploits  of  Leibnitz, 
Kant  and  Hamilton,  venturing  near  the  "Holy  of  Holies," 

1  Kepler;  De  Stella  Noya. 
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built  by  the  Infinité  Architect  ii*  the  intuitions  of  the  raoe. 
Bot  while  many  hâve  been  painfully  toiling  to  secure  tmth 
illusions  bave  arisen.  Not  a  f  ew  persons,  ambitions  of  notori- 
ety,  or,  lacking  tbe  patience  And  judieial  kind  of  thought  requi- 
site  for  the  best  attainments,  bave  fonnd  it  easier  to  invent 
hypothèses  than  to  disoover  and  oo-ordinate  facts.  Some  ex- 
perts in  one  order  of  science  are  unf ortunately  disposed  to  im- 
agine themselves  qualified  to  reach  very  valuable  conclusions 
and  to  give  important  ad  vice  respecting  another.  Mr.  Darwin, 
e.  g.,  unrivalled  as  a  coUector  of  facts  within  a  certain  départ 
ment  of  Physics,  ventures  upon  very  positive  and  equally  rid- 
iculous  dogmas  respecting  Ethics.  Mr.  Tyndall,  another  bril- 
liant  specialist  in  Physics,  imagines  himself  equally  at  home  in 
the  realm  of  abstract  thought  and  makes  the  amusing  state- 
ment  that  "  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion."  Mr.  Huxley,  another 
well  known  and  honored  expert  in  Physics,  poses  as  an  author- 
ity  on  "  Higher  CriticismM  of  the  Gospels  only  to  be  refuted 
and  proven  to  be  a  mère  school-boy  by  the  men  he  quotes  as 
supporters — Renan,  Reuss,  Pfleiderer  and  Volkmar.  Mr.  Scho- 
penhauer,  with  a  capacity  for  blundering  only  second  perhaps 
to  that  of  Compte,  proposes  to  reach  the  height  of  Ethics,  by 
showing,  to  ail  intenta  and  purposes,  that  the  human  mind  oan 
never  attain  to  it,  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  the  human  mind 
îr  a  penduluin,  forever  swinging  between  want  and  ennui." 
Such  examples  of  peurile  conjectures  are,  unf  ortunately,  super- 
abundant.  Hence  the  necessity  for  careful  discrimination  with 
respect  to  scientific  pursuits  and  résulta,  is,  with  every  âge,  be- 
coming  more  notably  apparent. 

The  study  of  miracles,  which  as  great  exceptional  events, 
specially  attesting  truth  and  illustrating  révélation,  touch  in 
their  nature  and  relations,  physical,  mental,  moral  and  religious 
éléments  and  effects,  would  seem  therefore  to  demand  the  most 
dispassionate,  comprehensive  and  keenly  analytical  effort,  com- 
bined  with  a  spirit  akiu  to  that  of  Moses  putting  off  his  shoes 
before  the  burning  bush. 

Science  is  regarded  as  a  collection  of  facts,  principles  and 
laws  relating  to  any  subject,  arranged  in  a  systematio  order,  or, 
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in  other  words,  properly  classified  knowledge.  Ail  science  (as 
man  is  finite,)  is  incomplète,  expérimental,  provisional,  at  beat 
only  approximative,  and  must  be  so,  as  long  as  the  capacity  for 
the  disoovery  of  facts  or  principles  or  laws  exists.  We  speak 
sometimes  for  convenience,  of  the  "  Exact  Sciences,"  but  we  are 
really  indulging  in  a  little  hyperbole.  We  are  bound  there- 
f ore  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution  and  may  well  recall  the 
example  of  Lord  Bacon,  patiently  accumulating  facts  and  in- 
sisting  that  induction  and  déduction  were  trustworthy  in  pro- 
portion as  men  carefully  accumulated  and  judiciously  assorted 
various  data  as  foundations  of  faith. 

The  examination  of  miracles  has  often  been  complicated  by 
prepossessions  and  conjectures.  Men  hâve  prejudged#  many 
matters  by  suffering  their  f ondnoss  for  spéculation  to  assume 
autocratie  power.  They  hâve  resembled  the  man  who  called 
on  a  great  chemist  and  said,  u  I  hâve  discovered  a 
principle  explanatory  of  ail  the  phenomena  of  chemistry."  "  I 
shall  be  delighted,"  the  scientist  replied,  "  to  see  it.  I  hâve 
been  experimenting  for  thirty  years  and  hâve  not  had  the  for- 
tune to  discover  such  a  thing."  Af ter  the  visiter  had  presented 
his  ingeniously  contrived  u  principle,"  the  chemist  remarked, 
"  There  is  only  one  unf ortunate  thing  for  your  disco very,  viz,  that 
the  facts  are  just  the  reverse  of  what  you  suppose  them  to  be." 
44Oh!  never  mind  that,"  exclaimed  the  enthusiast,  ulet  me 
know  what  they  are  that  I  may  explain  them  on  my  systeml  " 
Of  course  the  demand  made  by  some  persons,  that  we  must 
approach  any  subject  absolutely  divested  of  any  influencing 
ideas  about  it,  is  preposterous.  It  is  a  demand  never  complied 
with  by  those  who  make  it.  The  human  mind  is  so  constituted 
as  to  make  compliance  with  it  impossible.  But  while  this  is 
true,  it  is  also  true  that  men  may  and  ought  to  carry  with  them 
great  regulative  conceptions  of  the  intellectual  proprieties  and 
préserve  their  mental  equilibrium.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion before  us  many  readers  hâve  made  the  mistake  of  Strauss. 
His  argument  condensed  is  as  f ollows  ;  Miracles  belong  to  the 
supernatural  ;  the  supernatural  is  unbelievable,  therefore  mira- 
cles are  incredible.     There  seems  to  be  for  some  minds  a  sin- 
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gular  fascination  in  thus  begging  the  question,  in  attempting 
to  détermine  questions  of  f  act  by  hypothèses,  instead  of  testing 
the  merits  of  hypothèses  by  unmistakable  facts.  It  is  not 
amiss  to  remember  that  sheer  dogmatism  by  persons  who 
use  their  minds  as  tape-lines  by  which  to  measure  the  universe, 
is  not  infallible  révélation.  Ail  great  religions  hâve  made  pro- 
vision for  miracles.  Of ten  the  provision  has  been  crude,  com- 
plet grotesque,  half  obscured,  associated  with  indefensible  or 
corrupting  tenets,  usages  and  symbols,  yet  nevertheless  pro- 
nounced  and  persistent.  Such  a  f  act  cannot  be  overlooked, 
much  less  ignored  by  a  truly  scientific  thinker.  We  are  mor- 
ally  bound  also  to  take  ail  the  facts  into  the  account  ;  if  one 
known  f  act  is  omitted  or  neglected,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the 
very  élément  which,  if  properly  oonsidered,  would  secure  con- 
viction, may  be  omitted  or  neglected. 

Miracles  may  most  profitably,  first  of  ail,  be  investigated 
with  respect  to  questions  of  fact.  True  judgment  about  ques- 
tions of  fact  with  regard  to  miracles  dépends,  1,  upon  Sécular 
history  and  2,  upon  the  record  of  the  New  Testament.  If  thèse 
are  laid  aside  we  are  totally  and  hopelessly  in  the  dark. 

It  is  sometimes  supposed  that  the  silence  of  secular  writers, 
especially  that  of  the  Roman  historian  Tacitus,  respecting  mir- 
acles, is  ample  proof  that  they  did  not  take  place.  If  the 
"Annals"  of  Tacitus  were  ail  we  had  to  go  by,  the  question 
might  be  regarded  as  settled.  But  the  silence  of  one  man  con- 
cerning  any  fact  cannot  disprove  the  positive  testimony  of 
many  others.  It  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  expect  a  heathen 
to  testify  to  facts  which  put  heathenism  to  the  blush,  and  par- 
ticularly  when  such  testimony  would  hâve  imperiled  the  histo- 
rian's  neck.  There  are,  nevertheless,  in  the  writings  of  Tacitus 
some  side  lights  respecting  the  influence  of  Christianity  worth 
careful  examination  by  those  who  are  impressed  by  this  vaunted 
argument  of  silence.  On  the  other  hand  the  scientific  investi- 
gator  is  met  by  Polycarp*  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John,  by 
Iraneus,  Eusebius,  and  several  other  eminent  critical  historians 
who  produce  unanswerable  évidence  that  miracles  occurred.  The 
actuality  of  miracles  was  admitted  by  the  Jews.     "The  chief 
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priests  theref ore  and  the  Pharisees  gathered  a  oouncil,  and  said, 
What  do  we  ?  for  this  man  doeth  many  miracles  "  (signs). 
44  If  we  let  him  thus  alone  ail  men  will  believe  on  him  and  the 
Romans  will  corne  and  take  away  both  our  place  and  our  na- 
tion." John  xi  :  47,  48.  On  other  occasions  they  ascribed  his 
works  to  the  imaginary  Devil.  After  giving  the  power  of 
speech  to  the  dumb,  sight  to  the  two  blind  men,  healing  the 
woman  who  had  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years,  and  raising  to 
life  the  daughter  of  the  ruler,  the  multitudes  said,  "  It  was 
never  so  seen  in  Israël.  But  the  Pharisees  said,  by  the  prince 
of  the  devils  casteth  he  out  devils."  Matt.  ix  :  18-35.  "Of  the 
multitude  many  believed  on  him,  and  they  said,  When  the 
Christ  shall  corne  will  he  do  more  miracles  (signs)  than  thèse 
which  this  man  hath  done  ?"  John  vii  :  31.  Nicodemus  was 
a  very  sharp  lawyer,  profoundly  learned,  accustomed  to  criti- 
cal  observation,  to  examining  witnesses,  weighing  évidence, 
and  to  prolongea  logical  study.  He  said  to  Christ,  "  Rabbi, 
we  know  that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God,  for  no  man 
can  do  thèse  miracles  (signs)  that  thou  doest  except  God  be 
with  him.'"   John  iii  :  2. 

And  from  that  day  to  this  the  Jews  hâve  believed  in  the 
actuality  of  the  miracles  of  Jésus.  Let  him  who  is  incredulous 
on  this  point  examine  their  Talmuds.  Neither  was  the  reality 
of  miracles  questioned  by  the  earlier  opponents  of  Christianity, 
such  men  as  Julian,  Celsus,  Porphyry  ;  they  ail  f  reely  admitted 
them  and  only  tried  to  neutralize  their  effect  by  attributing 
them  to  the  black  art  which  they  assumed  that  Jésus  had  learned 
in  Egypt  Hierocles,  a  heathen  philosopher  and  governor  of 
Âlexandria,  subject  to  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  did  no  more 
than  attempt  to  compare  the  acknowledged  miracles  of  Christ 
with  the  pretended  ones  of  Apolonius  Thyanaeus.  Josephus 
put  upon  the  stand  testifies  to  the  wonderful  works  of  Christ  :2 

"  Now  there  was  about  this  time  Jésus  a  wise  man,  if  it  be 
lawful  to  call  him  a  mau,  for  he  performed  many  wonderful 
works.  He  was  a  teacher  of  such  men  as  received  the  truth 
with  pleasure.     He  drew  over  to  him  many  of  the  Jews  and 

*  Antiquités  of  the  Jewe,  Bk.  xriii,  Chap.  3. 
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also  many  Gentiles.  This  man  was  the  Christ.  And  when 
Pilate,  at  the  instigation  of  the  principal  men  among  us,  had 
condemned  him  to  the  cross,  those  who  had  loved  him  îrom  the 
first  did  not  cease  to  adhère  to  him  ;  for  he  appeared  to  them 
ali ve  again  on  the  third  day  ;  the  divine  prophète  having  f oretold 
thèse  and  ten  thousand  other  wonderfid  things  concerning  him. 
And  the  tribe  of  the  Christians,  so  named  from  him,  subsiste 
to  this  time." 

It  has  been  said  by  Voltaire,  echoed  by  the  shallow  and  de- 
clamatory  Paine  and  other  imitators  of  that  blasphémer,  that 
the  foregoing  passage  is  an  interpolation,  but  we  are  assured 
by  the  most  critical  authorities  that  the  passage  is  genuine. 
They  find  it  in  every  copy  of  the  works  of  Josephus  now  in 
existence,  whether  the  copy  is  in  manuscript  or  in  print.  It 
forms  part  of  a  Hebrew  translation  to  be  seen  in  the  Vatican 
Library.  It  appears  in  an  Arabie  version,  now  in  possession 
of  the  Maronites  occupying  Mt.  Libanus.  Of  church  histori- 
ans  Eusebius  is  the  most  ancient  and  he  cites  the  passage.  So 
also  do  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Jérôme,  Sozomen,  Rufinus,  Cassio* 
dorus,  Nicephorus  and  numerous  other  ancient  authorities. 
That  Eusebius  oould  hâve  forged  it,  without  détection,  anyone 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  time  can  see  was  sim- 
ply  impossible.  The  passage  was  not  treated  as  spurious  or 
even  contradicted  by  any  of  the  assailants  of  Christianity  in 
the  first  âges  of  the  faith  of  Jésus. 

II.  Miracles  dépend  for  acceptance  as  facts  partly,  though 
principally,  upon  New  Testament  records.  In  them  we  hâve 
the  testimony  of  certain  men  called  Evangeliste  and  Apostles. 
In  a  work  seldom  found  in  this  country  outside  the  great  libra- 
ries,  a  work  by  an  author  no  less  remarkable  for  acuteness  than 
for  érudition  and  a  judicial  type  of  mind,  the  emiuent  jurist 
Greenleaf  gives  us  a  unique  view  of  thèse  apostles  as  they 
would  appear  if  called  to  the  witness  stand  in  a  regular  court 
No  religions  questions  are  discussed.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John  are  examined  and  cross-examined  in  the  most  deter- 
mined  and  searching  manner. 

As  in  the  author's  review  of  the  Spanish  San  Salvador' s 
"  Trial  of  Je *us,"  nothing  which  the  keenest  légal  ingenuity 
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can  devise  or  the  most  extensive  and  untiring  research  discover 
and  suggest  has  been  left  untried  in  the  examinatian  of  thèse 
Apostles,  and  they  are  flnally  dismissed  as  raen  whose  testimo- 
ny,  singly  or  nnited,  cannot  be  impugned.  By  common  con- 
sent the  tests  of  witnesses  are  declared  to  be  competency,  dis- 
interestedness,  and  veracity. 

I.  The  Apostles  were  compétent.  They  were  not,  as  many 
hâve  declared,  over-credulous.  Again  and  again  our  Lord  re- 
buked  them  for  their  slowness  of  belief .  Besides  this  Thomas 
possessed  the  faculty  and  disposition  for  critical  investigation 
in  a  marked  degree.  No  report  of  what  others  had  seen  was 
sufficient  for  him.  "Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print 
of  the  nails  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 
put  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe.  John  xx  :  25. 
Luke,  also,  was  an  accomplished  physician,  accustomed,  as  his 
writings  show,  to  examine  with  great  sagacity  and  particularity 
symptoms,  ailments,  and  the  history  of  what  had  been  done  in 
various  cases  to  mitigate  pain,  or  extirpate  disease,  with  the 
probing  minuteness  for  which  the  best  of  his  craft  are  proverbi- 
ally  f amous.  Paul,  too,  was  a  man  not  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
vagaries,  not  to  be  tricked  into  acceptance  of  specious  and  ex- 
parte  statement,  not  to  be  deluded  into  substituting  fiction  for 
history  or  sophisms  for  legitimate  arguments. 

For  many  years  the  writings  of  that  great  lawyer  hâve  been 
considered  by  the  most  influential  jurists  as  masterpieces, 
worthy  the  most  profound  study  of  men  especially  skilled  in 
observing  facts  and  testing  the  most  subtile  reasoning  based 
upon  them.  Many  who  disrelished  the  Christian  faith  hâve 
acknowledged  the  captivating  power  of  that  astute  master  of 
the  art  of  weighing  and  assorting  évidence  and  the  kindred  art 
of  dîalectical  discussion  and  hâve  been  ready  to  say  with  Aaron 
Burr,  "  I  hâte  your  doctrine,  but  I  love  your  argument." 

With  singularly  unscientific  heedlessness  and  sometimes  with 
culpable  assurance,  it  has  been  said  that  the  New  Testament 
epistles  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  miracles.  It  is  enough  to 
say  in  reply  that  with  the  exception  of  the  utterances  of  Jésus, 
the  most  elaborate,  oomprehensive  and  stimulating  discourse 
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ever  addressed  to  mankind  on  the  subject  of  immortality  is 
found  in  the  letters  of  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  church  at  Cor- 
inth,  where  he  avows  his  unshakable  belief  in  the  most  stupen- 
dous  of  ail  the  miracles  of  old,  the  résurrection  of  our  Lord. 
So  mighty  and  conclusive  has  the  great  argument  of  inspiration 
been  on  this  subject  that  the  fifteenth  ohapter  of  Ist  Corinthi- 
ans  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  has  disarmed  death  of  his 
terror  in  every  land  beneath  the  sun.  Thèse  apostolic  wit- 
nesses  had  extensive  and  numerous  opportunities  of  seeing  the 
unique  sign-worker  put  to  the  severest  tests. 

II.  The  Evangelists  were  disinterested.  They  had  nothing 
to  gain  by  giving  accounts  of  the  unparalleled  works  of  Christ. 
Their  testimonies  drew  upan  them  the  contempt,  distrust,  mal- 
édictions and  implacable  f  ury  of  many  of  their  countrymen,  to- 
gether  with  the  suspicion,  detestation  and  vindictiveness  of  an 
overwhelming  nation  that  rushed  upon  the  Christians  with  axe 
and  cross,  wild  beasts  and  martyr  fires. 

III.  The  Evangelists  were  truthfui.  While  the  accounts 
given  by  différent  Apostles  sometimes  differ,  the  différence  is 
not  that  of  contrariety  or  discrepancy,  but  such  as  men  every- 
where  are  accustomed  to  observe  as  the  resuit  of  diversified 
human  f aculties  affected  in  greater  or  less  degree  by  a  variety 
of  circumstauces.  It  is  to  be  remembered  also  that  the  Evan- 
gelists were  not  deposing  to  doctrine  or  philosophies  which 
might  produce  illusions,  but  to  palpable  things  taking  place 
of  ten  in  various  parts  of  Palestine,  with  no  attempt  at  secrecy, 
many  of  them  in  the  midst  of  multitudes  of  people,  not  a  few 
of  whom  were  violently  hostile  to  the  great  sign-worker. 

In  the  light  of  thèse  f  acts  the  genuinely  scientific  thinker  can 
examine  some  spécial  philosophies,  conjectures,  objections  and 
fanges.  We  hear  much  in  some  quarters  of  "  Physical  mira- 
elet."  This  is  a  bad  use  of  language  and  élucidâtes  the  sub- 
ject in  hand  as  brilliantly  as  the  explanation  given  by  a  gentle- 
man with  regard  to  the  destructive  effects  of  lightning — they 
were  due,  he  said,  "to  the  demolishing  propertiés  of  electricity." 
Such  talk  reminds  us  of  Drummond's  unscientific  and  other- 
wise  unreliable  book  entitled  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
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World."  There  is  no  such  law  there.  The  legitimate  concep- 
tion is  that  of  spiritual  law  in  the  natural  world.  That  law  is 
everywhere.  Ail  miracles  are  spiritual,  the  manifestation  of 
Divine  Personality  and  potency  amidst  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  affaira  and  éléments.  Some  persons  are  accustomed 
to  speak  loosely  of  "  Law  Violating  Miracles."  They  imagine 
that  a  miracle  could  not  take  place  without  distorbing  the 
"Order  of  Nature,"  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  "Fixity  of 
Nature,"  etc.  As  matter  of  fact  everything  in  nature  is  con- 
stantly  undergoing  change.  Given  a  God  of  infinité  and  ab- 
solute  goodness,  wisdom,  free-will,  activity  and  power,  the  nat- 
ural and  reasonable  inference,  judging  from  what  he  has  already 
done  and  from  his  character, — "the  same  yesterday,  to-day  and 
forever," — is  that  he  is  as  vigorously  and  busily  a  Creator  now 
as  he  was  in  that  distant  time  when  he  said  "  Let  there  be 
light."  Given  the  fact  of  such  a  God  of  infinité  and  absolute 
goodness,  wisdom,  free-will,  activity  and  power,  then  miracles 
are  matters  of  course,  perfectly  and  unconditionally  inévitable, 
and  8o  long  as  he  remains  the  Deity  the  facts  of  his  unique 
character  and  potency  can  and  doubtless  will  be  thus  attested. 
The  immutability  of  the  "  Order  of  Nature  "  as  it  is  called, 
with  which  mortals  are  at  présent  f amiliar,  is  chimericaL  The 
introduction  of  each  new  species,  as  pointed  out  by  science,  is 
a  change  in  the  "  Order  of  Nature  "  the  several  résulta  of  the 
exertions  of  a  power  différent  from  a  "  Course  of  Nature."  To 
oonstitute  an  'Order  of  Nature,"  something  more  than  a  mère 
succession  of  events  is  requisite  ;  the  greater  question  is  what 
was  the  mode  of  exertion,  what  insured  the  continuity  and 
manif est  adaptation  of  events.  We  know  there  are  prodigious 
gaps  among  thèse  events,  gaps  which  cannot  be  filled  with  mère 
hypothèses.  New  forma  of  life  came  on  after  immense  and 
anything  but  regular  intervais.  We  see  the  confirmations  of 
this  truth  in  ohemistry,  geology,  biology,  etc.  And  there  's  no 
explanation  of  this  by  any  mental  legerdermain  with  évolution 
for  it»  symbol.  Witness  the  testimony  of  the  peerless  Virchow 
and  his  moet  learned  associâtes  within  the  last  f ew  months  at 
Vienna. 
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God  has  said,  "I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not,"  but  he  has 
never  gîven  the  faintest  intimation  that  he  could  hâve  but  one 
method  of  acoomplishing  his  purposes.  We  eannot  predicate 
neoessity  of  Him  who  doeth  his  pleasure  in  the  Heavens  and 
on  earth.  If  his  hands  are  restricted  in  their  movements  who 
established  the  restriction  ? 

The  phrase  "  Order  of  Nature,"  is  only  a  convenient  expres- 
sion signifying  the  course  of  events  which  mankind  hâve  ob- 
served.  But  man's  observation  is  confessedly  very  limited  and 
to  say  that  there  could  be  no  déviation  f rom  any  observed  or- 
der would  be  to  say  that  nothing  could  be  possible  to  the  In- 
finité which  was  not  or  is  not  cognizable  by  the  finite.  This 
would  be  obviously  absurd.  It  is  therefore  unscientific  for  any 
one  to  assume  the  perpétuai  invariableness  of  any  particular 
"  Order  of  Nature,"  so  long  as  God,  the  author  of  nature,  is 
boundless  in  wisdom  and  moral  freedom  and  omnipotent  in 
grâce. 

The  patient  watcher  of  the  skies  does  not  assume  that  the 
originating  force  of  the  Almighty  is  exhausted,  but  waits  to 
see  "  the  new  planet  swim  within  his  ken."  The  historian,  the 
geologist,  the  chemist,  the  electrician,  the  mechanician,  ail  with 
one  accord  testify  that  they  believe  themselves  to  hâve  made 
only  a  beginning  in  their  respective  sphères  of  investigation. 
In  a  word,  no  man,  even  with  the  learning  of  Erasmus,  Cud- 
worth,  Humboldt  or  Joseph  Henry,  claims  to  hâve  found  out 
the  en  tire  "Order  of  Nature"  in  any  direction. 

Besides  this,  God  is  constantly  bringing  about  results  in  part 
by  combination  and  adjustment,  and  thereby  in  infinitely  nor- 
mal fashion,  foreshadowing,  elucidating  and  confirming  truth. 
Let  us  take  as  a  single  illustration  the  case  of  an  eagle  hover- 
ing  over  the  sea.  One  law  is  that  the  action  of  his  wings  shall 
send  him  ahead  and  upward  ;  another  law  is  that  the  atmos- 
phère shall  to  a  certain  extent  resist  his  passage  ;  another  law 
is  that  a  certain  force  shall  pull  him  toward  the  océan  ;  another 
law  is  that  he  shall  hâve  freedom  to  go  and  corne.  And  yet 
as  the  resuit  of  the  combination  and  adjustment  of  ail  thèse 
laws  with  others  and  with  various  forces,  by  the  Creator  of  the 
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eagle  actîng  constantly  through  them  ail,  the  bird  is  poised  in 
one  spot  above  the  deep.  Solomon,  who  is  sapposed  to  hâve 
known  something,  said  that  among  the  things  too  hard  for  his 
understanding  was  "  the  way  of  an  eagle  in  the  air."  It  seems 
a  pity  that  he  had  no  opportunity  to  take  lessons  of  some  per- 
sons  who  hâve  disearded  a  belief  in  the  supernatural. 

There  is  an  "  Oder  of  Nature  "  in  iniquity.  Ail  men  are 
sinners.  Yet  that  order  of  depraved  life  common  to  them  ail 
is  slowly  giving  way  before  God's  infinité  agencies  of  grâce. 
Yet  no  man's  freedom  of  will  is  violated,  not  a  single  faculty 
of  mind  or  heart  is  interfered  with  and  Jehovah's  liberty  re- 
mains unchecked,  unlimited. 

The  tmly  scientific  mind,  and,  pre-eminently  the  Universalist 
Christian  mind,  rejoices  in  this  changeableness  of  nature.  The 
fact  of  Deity  would  seem  to  necessitate  the  conviction  that  he 
may  hâve  and  in  ail  probability  will  hâve  innumerable  Order» 
of  Nature,  or  in  other  words,  processes  of  illustrating  his  char- 
acter  and  confirming  his  truth  by  countless  varieties  of  physi- 
cal,  intellectoal,  social  and  religious  phenomena. 

A  spectacle  oalculated  to  rouse  curiosity  is  that  afforded  by 
many  persons  who  assume  that  they  are  compétent  to  dogma- 
tize  upon  thèse  matters  while  ezhibiting  a  strange  want  of  ac- 
quaintanoe  with  the  works  of  the  greatest  thinkers  and  investi- 
gators  interested  in  thèse  subjects.  How  many  writers  and 
speakers  among  those  who  refuse  belief  in  miracles,  for  exam- 
ple, do  we  find  making  any  allusion  to  the  views  of  such  acute 
and  comprehensive  examinera  as  Origen,  Leibnitz,  Bourdalouer 
Spinoza,  Kant,  Bp.  Butler,  Chillingworth,  Hume,  Cudworth, 
Lardner,  Campbell,  Chalmers,  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton,  Abp. 
Whately,  Dr.  McCosh,  Canon  Mozely  and  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle?  So  far  as  we  hâve  observed,  none  of  thèse  colossal 
thinkers  judged  himself  compétent  to  settle  the  great  question 
of  the  evidential  value  of  miracles  without  trying  to  make  him- 
self aoqoainted  with  the  conclusions  reached  by  his  great  con- 
temporaines or  their  predecessors. 

The  notion  that  accounts  of  miracles  were  expressions  of 
44  subjective  states  "  of  the  Disciples  may  be  briefly  noticed. 
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If  admitted  it  would  prove  too  much,  which  is  hazardously  un- 
scientific.  Ail  other  accounts  given  by  the  Disciples  would 
hâve  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  The  ruler,  e.g.,  never 
went  to  Christ  saying,  *  Corne  down  ère  my  ohild  die,"  the 
Apoetles  only  imagined  that  the  ruler  did  so.  The  woman  was 
not  healed  of  an  issue  of  blood,  the  Evangelists  only  fanoied 
such  a  transaction.  There  really  was  no  résurrection  of  the 
son  of  the  widow  of  Nain,  and  Laearus  of  Bethany  ;  the  Disci- 
ples merely  described  a  phantasy  of  their  own  mincis.  There 
was  no  night  of  anguish  in  Gethsemane,  no  scène  of  agony  on 
Calvary,  no  rending  of  the  veil  of  the  temple,  no  entombing  of 
Jésus  in  the  rock-hewn  sepulchre  of  Joseph,  no  Roman  death- 
watch  set  around  the  tomb,  no  rolling  away  of  the  stone,  no 
lifting  power  of  God's  right  hand  to  set  the  Redeemer  again 
upon  earth,  verifying  his  prophecy,  heralding  ihe  death  of 
Death,  and  with  ineffable  gentleness  and  love  giving  an  earnest 
of  that  day  when  every  tear  of  sorrow  shall  be  wiped  from 
thousands  of  millions  of  faces.  If  some  presumptuous  specu- 
lators  are  to  be  trusted  ail  this  had  nothing  more  substantial 
about  it  than  the  "  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision  !" 

In  affinity  with  such  a  déplorable  illusion  is  the  supposition 
indulged  occasionally  that  although  Jésus  may  hâve  discoursed 
and  behaved  in  the  main  as  represented  in  the  Gospels,  the 
accounts  of  his  matchless  works  hâve  been  added  by  a  later 
hand.  Those  who  make  suppositions  of  this  sort  should  not 
forget  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  them  and  be  kind 
enough  to  point  out  the  hand.  But  at  a  glance  we  see  it  to  be 
morally  impossible  that  any  one  could  invent  miracles,  or  ac- 
counts of  them,  which  would  exactly  correspond  with  the  spirit, 
ténor  and  purposes  of  our  Lord's  lif  e  and  with  ail  the  prophe- 
cies  conoerning  him  for  thousands  of  years.  Matthew  and 
Mark  hâve  always  been  regarded  as  men  of  no  inventive  gen- 
ius.  If  it  should  be  alleged  that  thèse  accounts  of  Christ's 
wonderful  works  sprang  from  popular  stories  we  scientifically 
insist  on  the  présentation  of  proof. 

Such  proof  is  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming,  for  /.  In  ail  prob- 
ability  such  stories  would  hâve  been  told  about  the  Saviour's 
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works  as  were  current  with  respect  to  the  pretended  miracles 
of  Simon  Magus  and  Apolonius,  representing  them  as  having 
flown  about  like  a  bird,  put  on  two  faces,  made  dogs  of  brass 
and  stone  to  bark,  etc.  Such  fictions  are  always  grotesque, 
undignified,  conf  used  and  inconsistent.  IL  The  most  lynx- 
eyed  search  has  never  discovered  any  such  stories  relating  to 
Christ,  circulated  or  believed  by  any  of  his  Apostles.  Those 
matchless  works  of  the  Messiah  were  adjusted  to  one  another 
with  référence  to  the  whole  helpful  and  momentous  moral 
teaching  and  prédictions  of  Moses,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah  and  the 
other  prophets  for  forty  centuries,  as  completely  and  smoothly 
as  the  various  oolors  of  the  rainbow  blend  with  each  other  in 
that  majestic  arch  of  seven-fold  glory.  Like  that  phenomenon 
of  nature  they  stand  in  grandeur,  consistency  and  practicality, 
absolutely  unequalled  by  the  works  of  any  other  person  in  the 
long  lapse  of  âges  since  humanity  was  stamped  with  the  "image 
and  superscription"  of  Jehovah.  People  who  take  lessons  of 
Renan  and  similar  assumers  should  recollect  that  myths  do  not, 
like  miracles,  harmonize  with  prophecy  or  with  a  scheme  of 
world-wide  rénovation. 

It  is  now  and  then  proposed  to  accept  the  accounts  of  some 
of  the  miracles,  e.  g.,  those  of  healing,  but  to  remain  incred- 
ulous  respecting  others.  This  is  glaringly  unscientific.  The 
records  of  the  miracles  of  healing  were  made  by  the  same  per- 
sons  who  furnished  the  accounts  of  the  transformation  at  the 
wedding  feast  in  Cana,  the  feeding  of  "  about  five  thousand 
men  beside  women  and  children,"  the  bestowment  of  sight  upon 
the  blind,  the  recovery  of  Lazarus  from  the  grave,  and  the 
bodily  résurrection  of  our  Lord. 

If  the  statements  of  the  witnesses  with  respect  to  the  former 
cases  are  worthy  of  credence,  they  are  clearly  just  as  worthy  of 
confidence  in  regard  to  the  latter.  They  are  made  by  the  same 
Apostles  under  the  same  conditions  of  personal  observation  and 
péril,  for  the  same  great  purpose  of  attesting  the  Heaven-given 
commission  of  One  who  was  solemnly  declared  to  be  "  the  Son 
of  God  with  power." 

If  a  man  were  to  attempt  the  seulement  of  a  case  in  court 
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upon  incomplète  testimony,  or  of  testimony  which  was  accepted 
or  rejected  according  to  the  prédilections,  conjectures  or  fan- 
cies  of  a  given  advocate,  he  would  promptly  be  informed  that 
his  method  was  that  of  a  spécial  pleader,  uncandid,  superficialr 
inéquitable.  He  could  fairly  be  told  that  he  resembled  the 
Dutch  justice  who  said  to  the  members  of  the  bar,  "  Shentle- 
mens,  dis  case  has  been  ferry  ably  argued  on  bote  sides  and 
some  ferry  nice  points  of  law  haf  been  brought  up  ;  I  shall 
dake  dree  days  to  consider  dis  case,  but  I  shall  eventually  dé- 
cide for  de  plaintiff." 

If  the  records  concerning  miracles  are  to  be  disbelieved,  the 
testimony  about  ail  other  matters  written  of  by  the  Apostles 
must  in  simple  consistency  also  be  rejected  root  and  branch. 
And  yet  it  has  been  and  is  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  say 
thât  the  proof  of  Christ's  moral  kingship  or  spiritual  authority 
is  found,  not  in  his  works  but  in  his  teachings.  But  the  f act 
incontestably  is  that  ail  accounts  of  what  he  said  nve  given  us 
by  the  very  men  who  tell  us  what  he  did.  Shut  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  where  shall  we  look  for  proof  that  he  ever  uttéred  a 
word  of  the  those  spécifie  truths  declared  to  be  "the  glorious 
gospel  of  the  grâce  of  God?"  Besides,  none  of  thèse  Apostolic 
accounts  bear  the  ear-marks  of  legends.  They  hâve  not  fol- 
lowed  the  law  or  shared  the  f ate  of  legends.  Those  flourish 
with  marked  limitations  for  awhile,  then  lose  weight  and  tend 
toward  oblivion.  But  the  records  given  by  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke  and  John  hâve  been  tried  as  by  Are  and  found  to  be 
without  dross,  they  hâve  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  not 
found  wanting,  and  are  to-day  more  widely,  vigorously  and 
gratefully  accepted  than  any  other  historiés  on  the  globe. 
They  hâve  an  astonishing  vitality,  manifesting  its  influence 
more  and  more  as  the  world  grows  older,  and  millions  are  year- 
ly  added  to  those  whose  whose  faces  are  turned  toward  Heaven. 

E  ven  among  the  Jews,  unsurpassed  as  sifters  of  historico-relig- 
ious  évidence,  strong  voices  are  lifted  f rom  time  to  time,  de- 
claring  that  Jésus  was  a  sublime  teacher,  an  unequalled  re- 
former, a  phénoménal  Son  of  God.  David  Hume  was  easily 
the  most  astute  and  subtle  reasoner  who  ever  tried  to  invalidate 
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the  testimony  of  the  Evangelists.  He  contended  that  we  hâve 
uninterrupted  proof  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  and  proof  also 
of  the  unreliableness  of  human  testimony,  and  drew  the  con- 
clusion that  miracles  being,  as  he  said,  opposed  to  that  uni- 
iormity,  could  not  be  accepted  on  the  déclarations  of  witnesses. 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  go  over  his  elaborate 
argument  will  readily  see  that  he  exhibits  a  strange  confidence 
in  the  very  thing  which  he  disparages,  whenever  testimony 
-seems  to  favor  his  assumption,  that  he  has  f ailed  to  discrimi- 
nate  between  différent  kinds  of  testimony,  blundered  in  taking 
it  for  granted  that  ail  knowledge  is  derived  from  expérience, 
and  also  begged  a  great  question  vital  to  the  settlement  of  be- 
lief  in  miracles  by  his  unwarranted  assumption  about  nature. 
His  signal  failure  to  make  out  his  case  has  been  so  clearly 
shown  by  Chalmers,  Whately,  Mozely,  and  other  great  thinkers, 
that  imitations  of  his  fallacies  are  doomed  to  instant  destruc- 
tion. 

The  student  who  cares  to  go  below  the  surface  in  the  exami- 
nation  of  this  whole  question  will  find  a  vast  treasury  of  learn- 
ing  and  rational  reasoning  in  Lardner's  4t  Credibility  of  the 
New  Testament,"  Isaac  Taylor's  "  History  of  the  Transmission 
of  Ancient  Books  to  Modem  Times,"  Chalmer's  "  Evidences 
of  the  Christian  Révélation,"  Greenleafs"  Testimony  of 
the  Evangelists,"  and  the  Bampton  Lectures  of  Mozley. 

Science  must  take  account  also  of  the  remarkable  fact  that 
Jésus  Christ,  confessedly  the  clearest-minded,  deepest  and  most 
truthf ul  soûl  ever  seen  on  earth,  firmly  believed  and  constantly 
taught  that  thèse  miracles  were  planned  and  executed  in  the 
wisdom  of  God,  to  a  accomplish  a  beneficent  purpose  of  the 
Almighty,  and  were  indispensable  to  mankind,  He  deliber- 
ately,  solemnly  and  repeatedly  claimed  to  hâve  done  thèse 
works  while  influenced  by  the  Spiritof  God.  "The  Father 
that  dwelleth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works."  John  xiv.  :  10. 
"  Many  good  works  hâve  I  shown  you  from  my  Father."  John 
x:32. 

Our  Saviour  regarded  thèse  miracles,  as  the  brightest  and 
most  cogent  confirmation  of  his  doctrine,  ofricial  station,  per- 
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rogati  ves,  power  and  responsibilities.  "  I  must  work  the  works 
of  him  that  sent  me."  John  ix.  :  4.  "  I  hâve  greater  witness 
than  that  of  John  ;  the  works  that  I  do,  they  bear  witness  of 
me  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me."  John  v.  :  36.  Observe  the 
Saviour's  answer  to  the  men  who  came  inquiring  "  Art  thou  he 
that  should  corne  or  look  we  for  another  ?"  "In  that  same  hour 
he  cured  many  of  their  infirmities  and  plagues  and  of  evil 
spirits,  and  unto  many  that  were  blind  he  gave  sight.  Then 
Jésus  answerîng  said  to  them,  *  Go  your  way  and  tell  John 
what  thimgs  ye  hâve  seen  and  heard,  how  that  the  blind  see, 
the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead 
are  raised,  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached.'  "  Luke  vîî.  :  21» 
22.  "And  many  other  sîgns  truly  did  Jésus  in  the  présence 
of  his  disciples  which  are  not  written  in  this  book  ;  but  thèse 
are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jésus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  and  that  believing  ye  might  hâve  life  through  his 
name."  John  xx.  :  30,  31.  The  Revisers,  consistently  with 
thèse  and  many  other  testimonies,  translate  the  word  rendered 
miracles  in  the  old  Version,  by  the  word  "  signs." 

Lastly  let  us  glance  at  the  practical  effect  of  miracles.  Sub- 
lime moral  results  were  achieved  by  the  labors  of  the  earlier 
Disciples  of  Christ.  They  liberated  men  enthralled  by  false 
philosophies  and  shackled  by  dreadful  superstitions.  They 
overthrew  massive  préjudices,  helped  to  purify  social  life  and 
laid  foundations  for  institutions  and  usages  designed  to  migi- 
gate  and  remove  physical  and  mental  suffering  in  ail  quarters 
of  the  earth.  Even  unbelievers  themselves  in  our  day  become 
éloquent  in  praise  of  the  Christian  church,  which,  as  Lecky, 
the  historian  of  Rationalism  observes,  "  has  covered  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  globe  with  institutions  of  mercy  absolute- 
ly  unknown  to  the  whole  Pagan  world."  There  is  no  intima- 
tion in  sacred  or  profane  history  that  such  results  as  thèse  with 
their  Heaven-given  prophecy  of  the  moral  transformation  of 
mankind,  sprung  from  any  mère  évolution  of  human  ability, 
but  the  évidence  is  abundant  to  show  that  they  were  produced 
by  matchless  doctrines  peculiarly  applied  to  human  hearts.  To 
make  thèse  doctrines  efficacious  "  mighty  works  "  were  done 
by  the  Son  of  God  expressly  as  the  Son  of  God. 
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He  wbo  is  desirous  of  founding  hîs  convictions  of  religion 
npon  the  broadest  basis  of  induction,  will  as  a  scientifio  think- 
er  keep  that  fact  unflinchingly  and  constantly  before  him. 
The  world  was  not  to  be  indispensably  and  divinely  révolu- 
tionized  by  the  mère  assertion  of  Jésus  Christ  himself .  The 
resistless  argument  of  Peter  on  the  great  day  of  Pentecost 
has  lost  none  of  its  cogency  in  the  long  lapse  of  centuries, 
— "  Jésus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved  of  God  unto  you  by 
mighty  works,  and  wonders  and  signs  which  God  did  by  him." 
Acts  ii.  :  22. 

The  limits  assigned  this  paper,  prevent  the  extended  examina- 
tion  which  we  would  gladly  give  to  other  aspects  of  this  ques- 
tion, but  we  trust  enough  has  been  said  to  présent  and  justify 
our  purpose.  "With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
ail,"  we  reject  the  rejection  of  miracles  as  utterly  unscientific, 
as  demanding  credulity  vastly  greater  than  that  required  by  the 
Saviour  for  the  acceptance  of  his  divine  credentials,  as  substi- 
tuting  hypothèses  at  once  inadéquate,  illogical,  inconsistent,  for 
f  acts,  clear  to  the  gaze  and  convincing  to  the  judgment  of  thous- 
ands  of  his  contemporaries,  many  of  them  his  avowed  and  un- 
relenting  enemies.  We  reject  the  so-called  rationalistic  treat- 
ment  of  thèse  peerless  signs  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  unreason- 
able,  as  doing  violence  to  the  first  principles  of  évidence  and 
the  intuitions  of  ail  soûls  ;  as  tending  to  weaken  révérence  for 
the  prééminent  Book  of  God,  as  neglecting  to  take  ail  the 
facts  into  the  account,  and  especially  the  salutary  effects  the 
world  over  of  belief  in  miracles  as  conducive  to  the  noblest 
spiritual  dévotion.  We  read  in  the  most  holy  of  sacred  books, 
44  He  that  believeth  will  not  make  haste." 

The  universe  is  not 44  governed  by  law  "  but  by  the  infinité, 
undying  and  infallible  Law-maker.  There  is  evidently  a  vast 
région  of  divine  law  which  we  no  more  comprehend  as  yet  than 
we  comprehend  how  44  the  Lord  answered  Job  out  of  the  whirl- 
wind,"  or  how  he  sets  his  sign-manual  in  the  clouds,  the  atmos- 
phère and  the  sea. 

Kepler  when  told  that  his 44  Harmonies  of  the  World  "  would 
not  be  read  for  a  century,  replied,  44  It  raay  well  wait  a  cen- 
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tury  for  a  reader  when  God  has  waited  six  thousand  years  for 
an  observer,"  We  can  wait  for  the  larger  explanation  of  the 
Creator's  purposes  mauifested  to  huraanity  in  the  works  of  the 
unmatched  Messiah.  Meanwhile  it  appears  to  us  that  the  only 
solid  scientific  ground  for  Universalist  Christians  is  that  on 
which  they  stand  to  affirm  with  deepening  humility,  faith  and 
gratitude  that  the  Bible  is  the  miracle  of  literature,  that  Christ 
was  a  living  miracle,  and  that  God  is  now  engaged  in  the  most 
stupendous  miracle  ever  begun  under  heaven, — the  régénéra- 
tion of  the  entire  human  race.  Solon  A.    Whitcomb. 


Article  XV. 

Five  Théories  Concerning  Morah. 

The  title  given  to  this  article  has  been  matured — not  se- 
lected,  but  literally  matured — with  much  délibération,  and  with 
the  intent  to  be  as  précise  as  the  nature  of  the  thème  makes 
practicable.  The  suggestion  of  the  title  came  from  the  very 
Bcholarly  work,  "  Four  Phases  of  MoraLs,"  by  John  Stuart 
Blackie,  of  the  University  of  Edinburg.  Tt  was  seen,  however, 
that  the  word  "  phases,"  if  used  with  anything  of  literalness, 
makes  a  concession  which  the  purpose  of  his  book  specifically 
négatives.  He  classes  the  phases  as  they  are  respectively  rep- 
resented  by  Socrates,  Âristotle,  Christianity  and  Utilitarian- 
ism.  But  he  aims  to  show,  and  has  no  difficulty  in  the  attempt, 
that  Utilitarianism  is  no  morality  at  ail — that  it  wholly  leaves 
out  the  moral  élément.  Obviously  that  is  a  misleading  use  of 
words  which  virtually  concèdes  the  very  thing  which  it  is  pro- 
posed  to  deny.  It  is  akin  to  calling  darkness  a  "  phase  "  of 
light.  No  one  at  ail  informed  in  regard  to  the  discussion  of 
moral  and  spiritual  thèmes  will  insist  upon  great  précision  in 
the  selecting  of  the  principal  terms.  In  fact  thèse  ternis  can 
at  the  best  be  little  other  than  metaphors — physical  words  bor- 
rowed  to  do  spiritual  service.  Yet  the  difficulty  should  be 
minimized. 
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To  this  end  we  bave  struggled  in  an  endeavor  not  to  surren- 
der  our  spécifie  thought  in  the  framing  of  the  eognomen  of  our 
thème.  At  the  first  we  weighed  the  word  notions  as  non-com- 
mittal  in  référence  to  the  spécifie  thing  under  discussion  ;  but 
the  phrase,  "notion  of  morals,'"  seems  to  imply  something 
of  the  fatal  concession  ;  a  notion  is  at  the  least  a  faint  yet  real 
image  of  the  thing  to  which  it  refers.  We  hesitated  over  the 
préposition  "  of  "  in  place  of  what  was  finally  pref erred — "  con- 
eeming," in  the  title  as  we  now  give  it.  The  conclusion 
reached  was  that  there  is  a  needless  amount  of  surrender  in  the 
smaller  terni.  It  was  concluded  that  there  might  be  a  theory 
44  concerning  "  a  particular  matter  even  though  the  theorizing 
lef t  out  every  essential  of  the  thing  whereof  there  was  an  attempt 
to  f orm  a  conception.  The  "  Poor  Indian  "  of  Pope's  famous 
verse  had  a  theory  concerning  the  heavenly  estate,  though,  as 
the  Christian  définition  would  imply,  it  missed  every  essential 
of  the  reality.  This  révélation  of  a  mental  struggle  for  an  ac- 
curate  nomenclature  will  hâve  served  a  purpose  if  it  impresses 
the  need  not  simply  of  clear  ideas,  but  of  verbal  consistency 
and  uniformity  in  their  elucidation. 

Discussions  pertaining  to  ethics  hâve  epochal  characteristic*. 
There  is  a  sequential  unfolding  in  the  gênerai  elucidation. 
Notions  that  dominate  in  one  epoch  become  effete  in  another. 
To  a  great  extent,  a  correct  theory  pertaining  to  morals  will 
reflect  the  mental  and  moral  status  of  the  time, — will  reflect 
it  though  in  the  elucidation  of  elect  soûls  it  will  lead,  often 
going  on  far  before,  the  tirae.  The  theory,  however,  which 
dominâtes  will  be  largely  but  a  reflection  of  the  current 
thought  and  life  of  the  epoch.  As  will  presently  appear, 
Evolution,  having  now  the  belief  of  the  mass  of  scientists, 
gives  an  epochal  character  to  current  popular  théories  concern- 
ing morals.  The  bulk  of  this  article  will  therefore  be  devoted 
to  this  phase  of  the  subject,— of  the  subject  if  not  of  the  essen- 
tial thing.  We  shall  briefly  pass  in  review  the  more  salient 
epochal  théories,  that  the  particular  one  now  challenging  the 
world's  attention  may  be  more  clearly  apprehended  in  the  light 
of  antécédent  philosophies. 

NEW  8ERIE8.      VOL.      XXVII.  14 
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The  théories  which  pertain  to  morals  are  many  or  few  ac- 
cording  to  the  principle  of  classification.  In  other  words,  the 
classification  is  somewhat  arbitrary,  and  in  regard  to  it  no 
one  can  be  authority  for  any  other.  Dr.  Martineau  has  re- 
cently  shown  that  the  ethical  types  may  be  regarded  as  very 
numerous  with  sharp  Unes  of  démarcation.1  Mr.  Blackie,  as 
we  hâve  had  occasion  to  note,  makes  "  four  phases"  compre- 
hensive.  Each  thinker  must  accompany  his  classification  with 
définition.  For  our  présent  purpose  we  outline  as  sufficiently 
inclusive,  five  théories.  Associating  with  each  its  most  repré- 
sentative name,  they  are  as  f  ollows  :  1.  The  Political  theory, 
—Thomas  Hobbes  ;  2.  The  Selfish  theory,— William  Paley  ;  3. 
The  Utilitarian  theory, — Jeremy  Bentham  ;  4.  The  Evolution 
theory, — Herbert  Spencer  ;  5.  The  Intuition  theory,— of  which 
there  hâve  been,  and  there  yet  are,  a  vast  number  of  représen- 
tatives,— ail  of  whom  would,  in  this  âge,  acknowledge  the  pré- 
éminence of  Jésus  of  Nazareth  ;  though  perhaps  not  many 
would  designate  it  as  a  "  theory." 

1.  Only  an  historié  interest  attaches  to  the  theory  first  in 
the  order  of  this  classification.  It  may  be  doubted  if  at  thia 
date  Thomas  Hobbes  has  a  single  avowed  disciple.  He  flour- 
ished  in  the  days  of  the  English  Restoration,  and  a  désire  ta 
stand  well  with  rulers  may — and  it  may  not — hâve  been  an  in- 
fluence in  the  shaping  of  his  philosophy.  In  his  day  he  oer- 
tainly  had  great  prestige  as  a  strong  thinker  and  vigorous 
writer.  He  must  hâve  had  a  passion  for  the  darker  annals  of 
mankind,  for  he  fancied  that  he  saw  in  history  that  war  is  the 
natural  estate  of  human  society.  Left  to  themselves,  without 
check  or  hindrance,  the  hands  of  every  man  would  in  literal 
f  act  be  raised  against  those  of  ail  other  men.  The  basai  law 
was  antagonism.  But  as  tha  opération  of  the  mutually  ag- 
gressive  temper  must  prove  suicidai,  it  became  simply  yet  ab- 
solutely  necessary,  that  a  check  should  be  put  thereupon.  Self- 
protection  came  to  the  relief,  and  government  was  thereby  es- 
tablished.  This  made  rules  in  the  enforcement  of  which  man 
was  protected  from  the  violence  of  his  fellows.  Governmental 
law,  or  the  decrees  of  monarchs,  made  duties.     The  concrète 

i  "  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,"  James  Martineau,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
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will  of  the  oommunity  thus  f  ormulated  was  the  only  conscience  ; 
in  that  will,  morals  had  their  origin.  Virtue  was  simply  and 
exclusively  obédience  ^to  govemmental  requirement.  Sin  was 
indeed,  in  apostolic  phrase,  "  a  transgression  of  the  law,"  but 
the  law  was  simply  the  formulation  in  human  law  of  the  gên- 
erai will. 

If  we  may  believe  Sir  John  Lubbock,  certain  species  of  in- 
sects  live  in  society.  They  go  into  battle  with  their  enemies, 
under  leaders.  They  hâve  laws  to  which  obédience  is  enjoined. 
And  ail  this  presumably  to  the  end  of  self -préservation.  Such 
insects  are  therefore,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  Hobbes, 
moral  beings  ;  they  are  really  sinf  ul  or  virtuous,  and  are  so  ac- 
cording as  they  obey  or  disobey  their  social  ruler.  They  hâve 
conscience  in  exactly  the  same  sensé  that  man  has.  So  far  as 
morals  are  concerned,  the  particular  insects  and  man  differ  only 
in  degree  ;  not  at  ail'  in  quality  ! 

Hobbes's  philosophy,  as  such,  is  wholly  effete.  No  one  now, 
except  the  ethical  specialist,  even  reads  his  writings.  By  gên- 
erai consent  it  may  be  set  down  as  grotesque.  Yet  under  other 
forms  its  équivalent  is  by  no  means  wholly  effete.  In  certain 
particulars  it  is  by  no  means  wholly  a  thing  of  the  past.  There 
are  persons  oertainly  not  wholly  disreputable  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  engage  in  the  slave-trade  if  law  gave  them  its  sanc- 
tion. To  not  a  few  a  légal  permission  is  thought  to  make  the 
liquor  traffic  sinless.  Not  more  than  thirty  years  ago  Mr. 
Seward  averred  that  there  is  a  law  higher  than  the  National 
Constitution,  which  evoked  the  indignant  censure  of  Senator 
Cass,  and  tempted  Daniel  Webster  to  an  outburst  of  sarcasm 
which  made  his  political  admirers  and  immédiate  hearers  ex- 
press their  assent  in  audible  applause.  And  to-day  the  decrees 
of  the  Vatican  are  by  thousands  of  our  citizens  thought  to  be 
the  source  of  highest  morals.  But  in  f  orm  and  in  intention  the 
philosophy  of  Thomas  Hobbes  has  in  the  présent  not  even  an 
apologist. 

2.  The  Selfish  theory  appears  to  us  the  most  fitting  désig- 
nation for  the  teaching  of  William  Paley,  whose  manual  held 
an  almost  exclusive  place  in  the  theological  curriculum  of  a 
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time  whîch  those  not  yet  old  distinctly  remember.  Nearly 
every  Calvinistic  divine  who  has  reached  three  score  and  ten 
was  in  his  youth  a  docile  student  of  Paley,  with  no  more  thought 
of  questioning  his  instructor  than  the  Catholic  has  of  arguing 
with  his  priest.  Paley's  définition  of  morals  has  at  least  the 
merit  of  being  unambiguous  :  "  The  doing  of  good  to  mankind 
in  obédience  to  the  will  of  God,  for  the  salce  ofeternal  happi- 
ness"  Had  the  définition  ended  with  the  words  "  the  will  of 
God,"  the  statement  would  hâve  been  good  to  that  extent,  but 
in  the  lack  of  a  définition  of  motive  it  would  hâve  been  incom- 
plète. If  we  may  assume, — and  by  gênerai  consent  we  may, — 
that  the  quality  of  a  voluntary  act  is  always  to  be  determined  by 
the  reason  that  incites  it,  we  know  not  how  Paley  could  hâve 
made  a  clearer  statement  of  the  selfish,  had  it  even  been  his 
intent  to  do  so.  He  evidently  had  a  suspicion  that  his  theory 
would  evoke  troublesome  criticism  to  the  effect  that  his  notion 
concerning  duty  was  no  more  nor  less  than  that  of  prudence  ; 
and  this  he  sought  to  f  orestall  by  making  a  distinction  where 
in  fact  there  is  no  différence.  He  explained  that  an  act  of 
prudence  considère  "  whit  we  shall  gain  or  lose  in  this  world" 
but  that  an  act  of  duty  considère  "  what  we  çhall  gain  or  lose 
in  the  world  to  corne"  As  Dr.  Hedge  succinctly  phrases  it, 
"  Paley,  then,  is  an  Epicurean,  differing  f  rom  the  Sage  of  Ath- 
ens  only  in  seeking  satisfaction  in  another  world,  instead  of 
this."2 

Although  the  "  trend  of  thought  "  has  notably  in  the  last 
two  décades,  had  the  effect  of  driving  this  once  almost  despotic 
master  from  his  cnair,  the  phraseology  of  his  theory  yet  sur* 
vives  in  the  creeds  called  "  evangelical."  Ail  the  noted  reviv- 
alists  up  to  the  ad  vent  of  Mr.  Moody,  worked  almost  exclusive- 
ly  on  the  basis  of  Paley's  définition.  Salvation  as  the  synonym 
of  safety  ;  the  end  and  aim  of  lif e  on  earth  that  of  f orestalling 
doom  in  the  world  to  corne  ;  the  insuring  of  heaven  as  "  the 
great  reward  ;  "  good  conduct  on  earth  of  value  chiefly  as  a 
condition  of  happiness  af  ter  leaving  earth, — such  up  to  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  présent  génération  was  the  ataple  of  the  teach- 
9  Article  "  Ethical  Systems,"  In  North  American  Beview." 
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ing  in  the  nominally  "  evangelical  "  administration  of  the  Gos- 
pel. The  sermons  of  Spurgeon  and  Talmage  attest  that  the 
44  selfish  theory"  is  not  yet  wholly  effete.  Yet  it  has  got  to  be 
very  exceptional  and  fitf ni,  whereas  in  a  former  génération  it 
was  constant  and  almost  exclusive. 

S.  The  Utilitarian  theory  would  by  its  définition  seem  to 
make  it  the  équivalent  of.  or  another  name  for,  the  selfish.  On 
the  contrary,  it  includes  éléments  that,  as  respects  the  motives 
of  individuels,  are  noble  and  disinterested.  Jeremy  Bentham 
is  rightly  credited  as  its  author,  though  subséquent  writers, 
including — and  by  great  pre-eminence, — John  Stuart  Mill,  hâve 
greatly  extended  and  refined  it.  In  the  f orm  in  which  it  now 
stands  it  may  be  called  44The  greatest-happiness-principle." 
Indeed,  Bentham,  who  got  weary  of  the  term  44  Utilitarianism," 
selected  this  as  a  préférable  cognomen.  The  principle  includes 
two  éléments, — first,  that  of  the  greatest  amount  of  happines3 
to  the  individual  ;  and  second,  its  extent  in  respect  to  the 
largest  number  of  individuals.  To  act  wîth  a  view  to  the 
greatest  happiness  in  both  of  thèse  regards,  is  the  idéal  of  vir- 
tue.  Therein  is  the  totality  and  the  essence  of  morals.  In 
fact,  virtue  considered  apart  from  the  contemplating  of  this 
comprehensive  resuit  is  a  word  without  even  a  conceivable 
meaning.  It  is  not  that  virtue  créâtes  the  greatest  amount  of 
happiness,  time  for  a  f ull  outcome  being  taken  iuto  account  ; 
few  would  think  of  disputing  this.  Such  a  définition  gives 
virtue  an  existence  prior  to,  and  hence  independeut  of,  the 
happiness  that  is  to  re3ult.  On  the  contrary,  virtue,  according 
to  "  The  greatest  happiness  principle,"  exists  in  the  act  of  cre- 
ating  the  happiness,  is  substantially  identical  with  it. 

As  refined  and  ennobled  by  Bentham's  disciple3,  Utilitarian- 
ism may,  often  does,  make  it  a  person's  duty  to  suffer — even  to 
make  a  complète  sacrifice.  On  the  supposition  that  Leonidas 
saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  that  by  suffering  himself  to  be  slain 
at  the  Pass,  his  countrymen  would  be  saved  the  horror  of  a  Per- 
sian  conquest,  and  that  this  expectation  was  the  sole  motive  of 
his  act,  he  was  utilitarian.  He  took  into  the  account  the  great- 
est happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  Even  in  that  mercan- 
tile estimate,  he  at  least  was  unselfish,  and  the  example  of  his 
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heroism  coines  as  an  electric  thrill  ail  along  the  âges  ;  in  truth 
that  example  was  a  f  actor  in  the  great  struggle  at  Bunker  Hill, 
and  it  helped  make  firm  the  vétérans  who  before  the  terrible 
charge  stood  firm  on  Cemetery  Ridge  at  Gettysburg.  The 
man  who  acts  upon  this  calculation  :  "There  are  three  of  us  ; 
if  I  save  my  own  lif e,  two  lives  are  sacrificed  ;  if  I  sacrifice  my 
own  lif  e,  two  lives  are  saved  ;  I  décide  to  act  with  a  view  to  the 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number," — acts  on  the  utilitarian 
principle  ;  but  so  far  as  he  is  personally  considered,  the  act  is 
nobly  unselfish. 

The  fallacy  in  this  theory  is  that  it  confounds  cause  and  ef- 
f  ect.  It  places  in  the  effect  the  moral  quality  that  really  exists 
in  the  cause.  In  the  présence  of  every  great  contingency  it 
sets  the  individual  to  calculating  !  The  heroic  Swiss  who  guided 
into  his  own  bosom  the  spears  that  otherwise  would  hâve 
pierced  his  fellow  soldiers,  is  presumed  to  hâve  done  so  as  the 
outcome  of  a  mathematical  solution.  The  heroism  was  not  in 
him  as  an  innate  principle  ;  he  put  it  there,  and  only  after  the 
calculation  that  thereby  the  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  largest 
number.  There  is  no  moral  sensé  behind  it  ;  there  is  simply  a 
mental  déduction  following  it. 

In  f  act  the  theory  is  absurd.  It  supposes  the  impossible. 
As  J.  D.  Morrell  well  says  ;  "There  is  a  secret petitio principii 
at  the  very  foundation  of  ail  utilitarian  reasoning,  like  that  of 
Bentham's.  Every  man,  it  is  aflirmed,  ought  to  seek  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  as  the  fondamental  princi- 
ple of  his  actions  in  the  world.  But  why  ought  he  to  do  so  ? 
On  what  ground  can  it  be  shown  that  I  am  bound  to  seek  the 
welfare  of  myself  or  my  fellow  créatures,  if  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  moral  obligation  ?  If  it  pleases  me  more  to  inflict 
misery  upon  mankind,  why  am  I  not  just  as  virtuous  an  agent 
in  doing  se,  as  if  I  please  myself  by  producing  their  happiness? 
The  greatest-happiness-principle  itself  must,  in  fact,  rest  upon 
the  pedestal  of  moral  obligation,  otherwise  there  is  no  means 
of  enforcing  it  as  the  true  principle  of  action,  either  in  our  so- 
cial or  our  political  relations."8 

8  ♦'  An  Historical  and  Critical  View  of  the  SpeenlatiTe  Philosophy  of  Europe  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century."    Chap.  iy. 
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4.  With  the  question  of  the  truth  or  even  of  the  doctrine  of 
Evolution — that  départaient  of  it  which  affects  to  trace  the 
origin  of  man  to  lower  species — we  are  not  hère  concerned. 
The  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  spécialiste,  who  alone  can — who 
presumably  at  last  willr— détermine  ite  merits.  We  are  of 
the  number  who  without  a  shadow  of  anxiety  patiently  await 
the  issue. 

What  concerns  us  hère  is  the  f  act  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
Evolution  principle  compels  an  endeavor  to  account  for  the 
moral  sensé — at  least  for  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  mor- 
als.  To  Herbert  Spencer  more  than  to  any  other  person  be- 
longs  the  crédit  of  formally  and  boldly  mahing  the  effort. 
This  f  act,  in  connection  with  the  f urther  f  act  that  Mr.  Spencer, 
both  as  an  analytical  and  synthetical  thinker — implying  gif  te 
that  rarely  combine  in  the  same  person — has  f ew  peers  in  the 
intellectual  world,  and  that  while  he  leads  the  thinking  of  a 
much  larger  number  of  persons  than  are  strongly  influenced  by 
any  contemporary,  gives  a  profound  extrinsic  interest  to  his 
argumentation  in  seeking  to  account  for  the  moral  faculty  in 
the  light  of  Evolution.  In  fact,  as  ail  who  strive  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  current  intellectual  movements  well  know,  no 
small  proportion  of  modem  discussions  in  relation  to  morals 
hinges  upon  the  attitude,  real  or  supposed,  of  this  original 
thinker  and  copious  writer. 

The  critics  of  Mr.  Spencer,  with  spécial  référence  to  that 
départaient  of  his  philosophy  which  deals  with  ethics,  habitual- 
ly  complain  that  he  is  a  materialist, — which  logically  means 
that  he  virtually  leaves  the  ethical  élément  out  of  his  ethics. 
They  make  the  charge  that  his  so  called  moral  déductions  are 
made  f  rom  f  acte  empirically  determined  ;  that  there  is  no  con- 
nection between  his  data  and  the  verbal  affirmation  of  his  con- 
clusions ;  that  he  provides  for  «o  such  thing  as  a  moral  sensé 
as  one  of  the  soul's  primitive  faculties.  Mr.  Spencer  has  a 
habit — is  it  a  weakness  ? — of  turning  aside  f  rom  his  regular 
work  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  rejoinders  to  his  critics.4     He 

4  lu  »  volume  reoently  published  by  James  H.  West,  Boston,  "Evolution,  Popu- 
lar  Lectures  and  Discussions  before  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Association,"  containing 
a  variety  of  essaya  by  as  many  différent  writers,  Mr.  Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson 
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vehemently  protesta  that  he  is  not  a  materialist,  and  that  the 
charge,  having  been  based  upon  a  superficial  reading  of  what 
he  has  written,  is  now  wantonly  and  recklessly  reiterated  as  a 
matter  of  habit.  He  explicitly  and  renewedly  affirms  his  ae- 
ceptanee  of  the  doctrine  of  a  moral  sensé  as  something  quite- 
other  than  a  mère  calculation  of  expédients  ;  and  he  fortifies 
his  affirmation  with  particular  citations  from  his  writings.  An 
article  in  Macmillaris  Magazine  for  July,  1869,  by  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Hutton,  entitled  "A  Questionable  Parentage  of  Morals," 
particularly  incensed  Mr.  Spencer,  at  whom  the  criticism  was 
aimed  ;  and  it  brought  from  him  a  reply  in  the  FortnighUy 
JReview  for  April,  1871,  entitled  "  Morals  and  the  Moral  Sen- 
timents." 6  In  this  reply  he  makes  the  following  citation  from 
his  Letter  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  upon  which  letter  Mr.  Hutton. 
based  in  part  his  criticism  : 

"  Morality,  properly  so  called — the  science  of  right  conduct 
— has  for  its  obiect  to  détermine  how  and  why  certain  modes 
of  conduct  are  detrimental,  and  certain  other  modes  bénéficiai. 
Thèse  good  and  bad  résulte  cannot  be  accidentai,  but  must 
be  the  necessary  conséquences  of  the  constitution  of  things  ; 
and  1  concède  it  to  be  the  business  of  Moral  Science  to  deduce 
from  the  laws  of  life  and  the  conditions  of  existence,  what- 
kinds  of  actions  necessarily  tend  to  produce  happiness,  and 
what  kinds  to  produce  unhappiness.  Having  done  this,  its  dé- 
ductions are  to  be  recognized  as  laws  of  conduct,  and  are  to  be 
conformed  to  irrespective  of  a  direct  estimation  of  happiness 
or  reasoning." 

While  this  statement  comporta  with  the  doctrine  of  a  moral 
sensé  as  intégral  in  human  nature, — particularly  in  its  refer- 
ring  the  "how"  and  the  "why"  to  "the  constitution  of  things," — 
the  statement  is  made  ambiguous, — it  requires  some  sympathy 
for  the  author  not  to  say  that  it  is  neutralized, — by  the  closing 
statement  that  moral  science  deduces  the  kinds  of  action  that 
"produce  happiness,"  and  the  kinds  that  "produce  unhappi 

gives  a  biographies!  sketch  of  Mr.  Spencer,  with  some  acoount  of  his  writings.  In 
référence  to  the  point  rsised  in  the  text,  he  says  of  Spencer  :  "  He  is  fond  of  strik- 
ing  baok  at  his  critioB,  and  has  more  than  once  tnrned  aside  from  his  work  to  take 
notice  of  striotures  npon  his  views.  when  there  was  Utile  ntility  in  so  doing." 

6  Afterwards  pnblished  with  other  essays  in  book  form,  with  the  title  **  Récent 
Discussions  in  Science,  Philosophy  and  Morals.'1 
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ness.  Unquestionably  moral  acts  in  the  aggregate  of  résulta 
do  produoe  happinees  ;  to  doubt  this  would  be  to  impeaoh  the 
Divine  goodnees  ;  but  to  say  that  the  ethical  élément  is  in  that 
tendency  is  to  conf  ound  the  moral  sensé  with  the  sensé  that  is 
simply  beneficent.  Mr.  Spencer  is  far  «more  explicit  when  he 
in  form  repels  the  notion  which  Mr.  Hutton  attributed  to 
him,  "that  the  moral  sentiment  is  formed  out  of  consdoue 
generalizations  respecting  what  is  bénéficiai  and  what  is  detri- 
mental."  Spenoer's  words  are  :  "Such  is  not  my  hypothesis." 
If  this  reply  to  Mr.  Hutton  were  the  whole  of  Mr.  Spenoer's- 
deliveranoes  on  the  subject  of  morals,  we  should  say  that  they 
do  not  warrant  the  charge  that  he  is  a  materialist  ;  but  they 
would  to  many  minds  leave  the  impression  that  of  his  many 
remarkable  gifts  the  talent  to  discourse  wisely  of  ethics  is  not 
one. 

Mr.  Spencer  is  more  explicit  and  satisf  actory  in  his  "  Social 
Statics,"  and  also  in  certain  parts  of  his  "Principles  of  Psy- 
chology."  In  the  former,  he  classifies  the  moral  sensé  as  one 
of  the  "  instincts,"  analogous  to  that  which  is  at  the  base  of  the 
domestic  relations,  and  he  does  this  in  ternis  which  preclude 
the  notion  of  its  being  generalized  out  of  précèdent  expériences. 

Were  either  of  the  works  just  named,  particularly  the  "  So- 
cial Statics,"  inclusive  of  ail  his  utterances  on  the  subject  of 
ethics,  he  would  hâve  good  reason  to  complain  of  the  critics 
who  class  him  as  a  mate.ialist.  Unfortunately  they  are  not 
thus  inclusive  ;  and  what  adds  to  the  misf ortune,  in  later  writ- 
ings  he  refuses  to  accept  the  "  Social  Statics  "  as  accurately 
expressing  his  later  views.  In  his  préface  to  the  American 
édition  of  that  work,  he  desires  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
book  is  not  "  a  literal  expression  "  of  his  views  at  the  date  of 
the  préface, — 1864, — that  "  during  the  fourteen  years  that  " 
had  "  elapsed  since  the  original  publication  of  the  work,  the 
gênerai  theory  which  it  enumerates  "  had  "  undergone,  in  his 
mind,— considérable  f urther  development  and  some  accompany- 
ing  modifications;"  that  while  adhering  "to  the  leading  princi- 
ples," he  did  not  "abide  by  ail  the  detailed  application  of 
thexn."     Mr.  Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson,  in  his  sketch  of  Mr. 
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Spencer's  life  and  writings,  already  referred  to,  says:  "In  1850 
lie  pubUshed  *  Social  Stades,'  his  first  important  work,  but  one 
with  which  he  was  so  much  dissatisfied  afterwards,  that  he 
tried  to  suppress  it"  6  No  spécification  is  made  of  the  partic- 
ulars  in  this  early  work  which  he  afterwards  wished  to  cancel, 
but  it  is  probable  that  on  becoming  an  evolutionist,  and  in 
placing  a  gênerai  scheme  of  philosophy  on  the  basis  of  évolu- 
tion, he  found  that  his  somewhat  youthf ul  création  would  not 
fit  in  to  the  new  programme. 

What  we  must  call  the  instinct-fact  as  more  than  theory  is 
.also  affirmed  in  "  Principles  of  Psychology."  In  his  reply  to 
Mr.  Hutton  already  referred  to,  he  défends  himself  by  appeal- 
ing  to  certain  passages  in  this  work, — so  far  a  testimony  to 
the  doctrine  of  a  primitive  ethical  instinct  as  late  as  1870, 
though  that  book  was  written  in  1855,  and  is  the  one  in  which 
he  reached  the  conclusion  that  Evolution  is  at  once  fact  and 
law.  In  his  reply  to  Mr.  Hutton  he  also  makes  citations  from 
his  Letter  to  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  which  he  avows  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  right  as  the  basis  of  ail  just  codes  of  morals  ;  though 
as  we  expect  to  show,  negatived  by  an  essential  formulation  of 
of  his  évolution  theory  made  in  the  same  letter. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  in  passing  from  what  is  called  the 
spécial  création  theory  to  that  of  Evolution,  Mr.  Spencer  had 
the  common  expérience  :  he  did  not  ail  at  once  throw  off  his 
early  belief s  ;  by  force  of  habit  and  half  unoonsciously,  he  took 
into  his  new  mental  status  opinions  which  he  gradually  discov- 
ered,  or  thought  he  discovered,  would  not  harmonise  with  the 
new  theory — that  of  évolution. 

The  fact,  however,  that  he  calls  the  moral  sensé  an  instinct, 
and  the  accompanying  fact  that  he  verbally  and  formally  and 
even  indignantly  avers  that  those  who  reiterate  the  charge  that 
he  is  a  materialist,  simply  misrepresent  him,  and  that  they  do 
this  recklessly  in  the  very  présence  of  his  contrary  affirmation, 
would,  at  the  first  thought,  seem  to  be  conclusive.  Certainly, 
— as  it  will  by  many  be  assumed — a  man  ought  to  know  what 
his  own  opinions  are,  and  when  he  firmly  and  formally  defines 
•  Evolution,  Popular  Lectures  and  Discussions»  etc.,  p.  5. 
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them,  to  deay  the  things  he  affirma  is  simply  to  question  his 
veracity.  In  this  instance,  however,  "the  first  thought"  is 
quite  at  fault.  Even  as  a  gênerai  statement,  considered  with- 
out  any  thought  of  its  particular  bearing  upon  Mr.  Spencer,  it 
is  not  true  that  every  thinker  is  the  best  judge  of  the  quality 
of  his  own  opinions.  Jonathan  Edwards  ascribed  to  God  a 
course  of  conduct  so  absolutely  fiendish,  that  it  would  revolt 
the  humane  in  the  nature  even  of  a  primitive  Algonquin  ;  but 
in  the  same  breath  ejaculated  over  his  infinité  goodness  !  Even 
in  the  présent  âge,  Dr.  Shedd  never  seems  to  doubt  the  purity 
and  ineffableness  of  Grod's  love,  though  were  a  human  being, 
tinged  with  even  a  homéopathie  dilution  of  the  spirit  which  he 
attributes  to  God,  to  enter  his  door,  he  would  summon  the 
police.  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of  "  has 
application  to  théories  not  less  than  to  character.  Possibly 
the  poorest  witness  we  could  summon  to  give  testimony  as  to 
the  moral  quality  of  a  particular  philosophy,  would  be  none 
other  than  the  very  author  and  creator  of  the  theory. 

We  in  no  regard  imply  or  believe  aught  to  the  préjudice  of 
Mr.  Spencer's  veracity.  We  read  him  to  be  profoundly  im- 
pressed  that  he  is  brave  and  honest,  that  without  mental  rés- 
ervation or  intentional  ambiguity,  he  seeks  in  every  para- 
graph  to  state  the  thought  that  is  in  him.  We  find  in  his 
pages  a  "  Darwinian  candor"  that  is  also  a  moral  tonic.  But 
we  corne  deliberately  to  the  conclusion  that  about  the  poorest 
witness  to  the  ethical  quality  of  the  Spencerian  philosophy  is 
Herbert  Spencer. 

In  regard  to  the  humane  value  of  Calvinism,  we  base  our 
judgments  not  upon  the  testimonies  of  Calvin,  Edwards,  or 
Shedd,  but  on  the  System  of  Calvinism  ;  so  in  regard  to  Mr. 
Spencer's  philosophy  "  conceming  "  morals,  we  rightf  ully  dé- 
cline to  aocept  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Spencer,  and  also  that  of 
any  and  ail  his  disciples,  while  we  look  directly  and  solely  to 
the  system — the  philosophy  itsdf.  To  get  a  just  appréhension 
of  the  system,  we  shall  do  well  to  look  into  its  history,  particu- 
larly  its  antécédents.  In  the  "American  Notice  of  a  New  Sys- 
tem of  Philosophy,  by  Herbert  Spencer,"  prefixed  to  "  Ulustra- 
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tions  of  UnîveP8al  Progress," — a  collection  of  Mr.  Spencer'* 
discussions — the  writer  sayB  : 

"To  Mr.  Spencer  the  one  conception  which  spans  the  uni  verse 
and  solves  tne  widest  range  of  its  problems — which  reaches 
outward  through  boundless  space  and  back  through  inimita- 
ble time,  resolving  the  deepest  questions  of  life,  raind,  society, 
history  and  civilization,  which  predicts  the  glorious  possibilities 
of  the  future,  and  reveals  the  august  method  by  which  the 
Divine  Power  works  evermore, — this  one  all-elucidating  con- 
ception is  expressed  by  the  term  Evolution." 

In  lus  later  writings  Mr.  Spencer  made  the  bold  attempt  to 
remove  the  chief  difficulty  which  stood,  which  yet  stands,  in 
the  way  of  Evolution,  by  conttructing  in  hàrmony  therewith  a 
theory  of  morale.  As  we  should  formulate  his  new  theory  it 
présupposes  two  primitive  forces — the  instincts  of  self -perpétu- 
ation and  self-preservation, — ail  anterior  to  this  being  in  the 
realm  of  the  Unknown.  Thèse  forces,  through  a  long  séries  of 
manifestations,  coming  in  cumulative  séquence  and  order,  mutu- 
ally  and  perpetually  corrective  and  clarifying,  must  in  the 
final  outcome  détermine  the  particular  rules  whereby  the  hap- 
piness  of  mankind  and  the  happiness  of  the  individual  will  be 
found  not  only  in  strict  agreement  but  in  perfect  opération. 
Thèse  rules  will  constitute  the  ahsolute  right  ;  but  in  the  long 
period  intervening  there  must  be  rules  of  relative  right,  pro- 
visional  in  their  nature  and  their  authority.  The  whole  theory 
is  empirical  ;  it  affects  to  be  based  on  expérience  ;  and  through 
and  through  it  is  materialistic.  There  is  no  moral  sensé  in  it  ; 
and  what  it  would  call  a  moral  sensé  is  placed  at  the  wrong 
end — in  the  outcome  of  expérience  and  not  at  its  source  ! 

As  the  title  warrants  us  in  expecting,  Mr.  Spencer's  theory 
of  ethics  is  systematically  elaborated  in  "  The  Data  of  Ethic9," 
his  préface  to  which  is  dated  June,  1879, — at  which  period  he 
was  not  only  formally  but  consistently  committed  to  évolution 
as  the  one  law  and  method  to  which  ail  beliefs  must  be  made 
to  conform.  Throughout  this  book  he  élaborâtes  and  applies 
the  distinction  between  "Absolute  Ethics"  and  "Relative 
Ethics  ;"  but  under  both  ternis  he  includes  simply  conduct, — 
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the  Absolute  meaning  the  ultimate  and  idéal;  the  Relative,  the 
immediately  practieable  and  provisions!  The  last  two  chap- 
ters,on  "Absolute  Ethics  and  Relative  Ethics"  and  "The 
Scope  of  Ethics,"  give  summaries  of  his  varied  and  scattered 
statements  made  in  the  bulk  of  the  work.  In  the  former  we 
hâve  thîs  :  "  As  implied  in  f oregoing  chapters,  right  and  wrong 
as  oonceived  by  us  ean  exist  only  in  relation  to  the  actions  of 
créatures  capable  of  pleasures  and  pains  ;  seeing  that  analysie 
-carries  us  back  to  pleasures  and  pains  as  the  éléments  out  of 
which  the  conceptions  are  framed."  In  the  lattar  the 
author  begins  with  an  allusion  to  what  précèdes  in  the  particu- 
lar  that  his  book  has  shown  that  Ethics  deals  with  conduct  at 
large  as  well  as  with  a  particular  kind  of  conduct,  and  he  theu 
adds  :  u  Af ter  taking  a  gênerai  view  of  conduct,  not  human 
only  but  sub-human,  and  not  only  as  existing  but  as  evolving, 
we  saw  that  Ethics  has  for  its  subject  matter  the  most  highly- 
evolved  conduct  as  displayed  by  the  most  highly-evolved  being, 
Man — in  a  spécification  of  those  traits  which  his  conduct  as- 
sumes on  reaching  its  limit  of  évolution." 

Thèse  passages  are  samples  of  many  scattered  through  the 
work  and  stated  in  spécial  relations.  AU  through,  the  author 
rightly  assumes  that  Ethics  deals  with  Conduct  ;  but  we  miss 
his  meaning  if  he  does  not  imply  that  nothing  ethical  ante-dates 
•conduct.  Yet  this  ante-dating  élément  is  the  very  particular 
which  is  implied  by  the  moral  sensé — not  simply  the  code  but 
the  sensé.  So  we  are  compelled  to  read,  and  by  implication  to 
formulate,  the  teachings  of  this  author  in  ail  his  direct  attempts 
to  adjust  Ethics  to  Evolution. 

Fortunately,  however,  we  are  saved  the  necessity  of  relying 
on  a  formulation  of  our  own,  and  are  spared  the  risk  of  run- 
ning  into  error  through  a  possible  misapprehension  of  the 
author'8  meaning.  Mr.  Spencer  has  in  fact  if  not  with  spécial 
intention,  formulated  his  theory  himself ,  and  this  in  his  letter 
to  J.  S.  Mill.  With  a  view  to  criticism,  Dr.  Hedge,  in  the 
North  American  JReview  article  already  referred  to,  quotes  the 
passage  which  follows,  the  italicizing  being  our  own  : 7 

7  Pansages  from  this  Letter  are  reprinted  in  Alexander  Bain'»  Moral  Science., 
etc.,  pp.  307,  906. 
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44  Moral  institutions  are  the  résulta  of  accumulated  expéri- 
ences of  utility.  Gradually  organized  and  inherited,  they  nave 
come  to  be  quite  indépendant  of  oonsoious  expérience.  Just 
in  the  same  way  that  I  believe  the  intuition  of  spaoe  possessed 
by  any  living  individual  to  hâve  arisen  from  organized  and 
Consolidated  expériences  of  ail  antécédent  individuels  who  be- 
queathed  to  him  their  slowly  developed  nervous  organization  ; 
just  as  I  believe  that  this  intuition,  requiring  only  to  be  made 
definite  and  complète  by  personal  expériences,  has  practically 
become  a  f  orm  of  thought,  apparently  quite  indépendant  of  ex- 
périence, so  do  I  believe  that  the  expériences  of  utility,  organ- 
ized and  Consolidated  through  ail  past  générations  of  the  human 
race,  hâve  been  producing  corresponding  nervous  organisations^ 
which,  by  continued  transmission  and  accumulation,  hâve  be- 
come in  us  certain  faculties  of  moral  intuition — certain  émo- 
tions corresponding  to  right  and  wrong  conduct,  which  hâve  no 
apparent  basis  in  individual  expériences  of  utility." 

As  Mr.  Spencer  has,  by  his  novel  theorizing,  greatly  dis- 
turbed  the  more  conservative  theologians,  particularly  that  big- 
oted  class  who  dispose  of  the  claims  of  Evolution  by  habituai 
appeals  to  préjudice, — such,  for  example,  as  the  tracing  of 
one's  ancestry  to  apes  and  monkeys, — it  would  avail,  andought 
to  avail,  nothing  to  cite  their  comments  upon  the  theory  hère 
44  formulated."  But  to  this  class  Dr.  Hedge  does  not  belong. 
Even  if  he  misapprehends  Mr.  Spencer  he  does  so  unintention- 
ally  ;  is  this  master-metaphysician  likely  to  misapprehend  on 
such  a  subject?  We  quote  his  comments,  italicizing  a  few  of 
the  salient  ternis  : 

44  The  view  presented  in  this  statement  I  regard  as  a  curious 
example  of  the  extravagances  into  which  a  strong  mind  may  be 
driven  by  pursuing  to  its  ultimate  one  Une  of  thought,  by  the 
despotism  of  a  system.  The  analogue  chosen  by  way  of  illus- 
tration— the  hereditary  origin  of  our  sensé  of  space— suggests 
the  question,  how  primitive  man  came  by  his  space-perceptions 
whicn,  one  would  say,  must  hâve  been  rather  essential  to  him 
in  the  opérations  by  which  he  won  his  subsistence  and  got  hm- 
self  lived,  after  a  fashion,  in  those  dim  years  ;  and  further 
(since  heredity  is  cumulative),  whether  your  and  mv  sensé  of 
spaoe  is  any  more  perf ect  than  that  of  Pythagoras  when  he  dis- 
coursed  of  the  cmiçop  2,500  years  ago.  As  to  the  physiology  of 
this  hypothesis,  it  seems  to  me  that  %f  our  moral  perceptions  are 
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nervous  modifications  derived  from  inheritance,  the  sons  and 
grandsons  of  upright  ancestors  should  be  preëminently  gîfted 
in  that  kind.  But  we  hâve  proof  that  the  moral  sensé  in  such 
subjects  Î8  no  finer  than  in  persons  of  less  honorable  descente 
in  spite  of  the  'noblesse  oblige'  of  the  French  aristocrat. 
Conduct,  I  know,  may  be  determined  by  other  influences  than 
that  of  moral  intuition,  but  surely  it  might  be  expected  to  bear 
some  appréciable  relation  to  suoh  intuition." 

Conoeding  that  Mr.  Spencer's  theory,  in  so  far  as  it  accounts 
for  the  massing  of  "moral  capital,"  vested  in  uthe  historié  rec- 
ords, in  biography,  in  literature,  in  churches  and  other  institu- 
tions for  the  éducation  and  édification  of  human  kind,"  con- 
tains  "  a  very  important  truth,"  Dr.  Hedge  résumes  his  criti- 
oism  of  the  theory  considered  as  ethical  : 

"  But  Spencer's  doctrine  teaches  that  man  has  originally  no 
moral  perceptions,  no  sensé  of  right, — in  effect,  no  moral  na- 
ture ;  not  differing  in  this  from  the  brute.  If  this  be  allowed, 
it  follows,  I  think,  that  man  has  no  moral  nature  now.  For 
civilized  man  diffère  from  primitive  man,  not  in  the  ground- 
elements  of  his  constitution,  but  in  training,  development, 
habit.  He  acquires  by  heredity  the  habit  of  acting,  the  dispo- 
sition and  impulse  to  act,  in  conformity  with  social  weU-being. 
But  where  does  he  get  the  feeling  that  he  ought  so  to  act,  that 
such  action  is  right,  that  he  is  bound  to  it,  however  averse  to 
his  own  inclination,  however  it  may  seem  to  conflict  with  his 
own  advantage  ?  Whence  does  he  dérive  the  idea  of  duty  ? 
The  mère  perception  that  a  given  line  of  action  is  conducive 
to  social  well-bemg  will  not  compel  a  man  so  to  act  if  he  sees 
no  benefit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  injury  accruing  to  himself 
from  such  action." 

We  quote  no  author's  judgment  as  infallible,  yet  we  appre- 
hend  that  f  ew  will  entertain  the  suspicion  that  England's  great- 
est  thinker,  particularly  in  the  department  of  ethics,  has  misssd 
the  meaning  of  Mr.  Spencer's  words  in  the  particular  under 
considération.  Dr.  Martineau,  in  comment  upon  the  passage 
reproduced  by  Dr.  Hedge,  says  : 

"  The  sum  and  substance  of  this  comprehensive  and  ingen- 
ious  theory  is  this  :  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  what  we  dénote, 
and  ail  that  we  dénote,  by  good  and  evil,  and  supply  to  each 
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agent  the  sole  end  of  conduct  :  that  pleasant  oonduct  is  an  in- 
crément, painf  ul  a  décrément,  of  lif e  :  that  whatever  is  a  means 
of  personal  pleasure  or  a  part  of  it,  including  therefore  the 
pleasure  of  others,  becomes  endeared  to  us  on  that  account  : 
that  modes  of  action  and  feelîng  which  are  found  to  possess 
this  instrumental  utility  draw  to  themselves  interest  and  favor, 
in  which  ail  who  are  served  by  them  will  participate  :  that  .his 
f  avor  (with  disf avor  to  the  opposites)  powerf ully  affects  the  hap- 
piness  of  every  one  who  is  the  object  of  it,  and  becomes  intense 
as  a  motive  :  that  his  sensitiveness  to  it  stéréotypes  itself  in  his 
cérébral  organisation,  reappears  in  his  children,  and  taking  up 
their  added  expérience,  passes  down  with  increase  in  each  last 
génération  ;  till,  through  fusion  of  countless  éléments,  almost 
ail  prior  to  the  individual's  life,  its  origin  is  lost  from  view,  and 
we  mistake  its  innateness  in  the  indiyidual  for  its  immutabilité 
in  the  race,  and  its  emotional  depth  for  superhuman  authority.^ 

Mr.  Daniel  Greenleaf  Thompson,  in  the  article  ref erred  to, 
gives  his  own  estimate, — that  of  a  zealous  disciple, — of  Mr. 
Spencer's  ethical  theory, — not  the  one  he  avows  in  his  reply  to 
Mr.  Hutton,  but  the  one  which  inheres  in  his  évolution  System, 
— and  his  estimate  f  ully  accords  with  the  interprétation  put 
upon  it  by  Drs.  Hedge  and  Martineau.  We  quote,  the  italics 
being  our  own  : 

"  Mr.  Spencer's  practical  philosophy  bas  been  pretty  f  ully 
set  forth  in  his  '  Data  of  Ethics,'  and  in  his  various  essays.  In 
ethics  he  holds  that  conduct  should  be  estimated  and  governed 
by  the  rule  of  the  highest  utility,  but  believes  that  an  idéal 
social  state,  involving  an  idéal  development  of  character  should 
aiways  be  kept  before  the  mind  as  a  standard  to  f urnish  that 
counsel  of  perfection,  which  his  opponent,  Green,  urges  as 
necessary,  tnough  from  an  entirely  différent  point  of  view. 
This  idéal  morality  is  likely  to  be  realized  in  the  oourse  of 
évolution,  but  until  there  is  reached  such  a  state  of  society  as 
to  make  it  practicable,  we  must  also  recognize  a  code  of  relative 
ethics  by  which  to  conform  our  actions  to  our  circumstanoes, 
and  aid,  so  far  as  those  circumstanoes  will  aflow,  the  progress 
of  mankind  to  the  most  perfect  conditions.9'9 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  agrée  with  us  in  our  estimate 
of  Mr.  Spencer's  attempt  to  adjust  ethics  to  the  law  of  evolu- 

•  Types  of  Ethical  Theory,  roi.  ii..  pp.  348,  849. 

•  Brolatbn,  Popular  Lectaree,  eto.,  pp.  18,  14. 
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tion,  will  probably  further  agrée  with  us,  when  we  make  the 
gênerai  statement,  that  this  great  thinker  attempts  more  than 
has  yet  been  put  within  the  capabilities  of  any  one  person. 
The  human  intellect  at  its  greatest  has  its  limite.  If  évolution 
is  at  Jast  so  completely  verified  as  to  silence  even  doubt  as  well 
as  question,  the  work  of  adjusting  therewith  the  varied  depart- 
ments  of  thought  and  research,  must  in  each  case  devolve  upon 
spécialiste.  It  will  be  found  that  hère  as  elsewhere  mankind 
is  greater  than  any  man.  Biology,  Psychology,  Sociology, 
Politics,  Esthetics,  Ethics,  involve  so  many  particulars,  so 
many  difFerentiations,  so  many  applications,  that  any  one  gives 
ample  scope  for  the  most  highly  endowed.  Mr.  Spencer' s 
amaging  industry  and  courage  in  grappiing  with  each  and  ail, 
may  move  our  admiration,  but  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion 
that  his  purpose  is  too  vast  for  successful  achievement  by  any 
one  intellect.  The  readers  of  Emerson's  "Plato,"  in  his  "Rep- 
résentative Men,"  will  recall  Lis  conclusion  after  havingexalted 
the  Greek  as  almost  super-human  :  "  He  has  clapped  copyright 
on  the  world.  This  is  the  ambition  of  individualisai.  But  the 
mouthf ul  proves  too  large.  Boa  conetrictor  has  good  will  to 
eat  it,  but  he  is  f oiled.  He  falls  abroad  in  the  attempt  ;  and 
biting,  gets  strangled  ;  the  bitten  world  holds  the  biter  fast  by 
his  own  teeth.  There  he  perishes  ;  unconquered  nature  lives 
on,  and  forgets  him.  So  it  fares  with  ail;  so  must  it  fare  with 
Plato.  In  view  of  eternal  nature,  Plato  turns  out  to  be  philo- 
sophical  exercitations.  He  argues  on  this  side,  and  on  that. 
The  acutest  German,  the  lovingest  disciple,  could  never  tell 
what  Platonism  was  :  indeed,  admirable  texte  can  be  quoted  on 
both  sides  of  every  great  question  from  him/' 

5.  The  Intuition  theory  has  had  ail  needf  ul  définition  in 
our  many  incidental  allusions  to  it  in  commente  upon  other 
théories.  It  needs  no  def ence.  It  can  hâve  none.  It  reste  on 
the  soul's  direct  affirmation.  As  the  basis  of  ail  ethical  argu- 
mentation, it  in  itself  cannot  rest  upon  argument  ;  so  much  is 
involved  in  the  statement.  The  "rules  of  utility"  are  not 
moral  because  they  are  usef  ul  ;  they  are  usef  ul  because  they  are 
moral.     They  hâve  their  ethical  qualities  not  in  the  outcome 
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of  happiness,  but  in  a  primitive  instinct, — in  the  constitution 
of  humân  nature, — in  the  Ought  that  goes  with  the  Expédient 
but  which  is  not  it.  Evolution  so  far  as  it  reste  on  physical 
data  seems  to  bave  conquered  the  mass  of  scientifio  schol- 
ars.  It  may  yet  account  for,  without  logically  destroying,  he 
moral  sensé.  To  Mr.  Spenoer  belongs  the  crédit  of  perceiving 
that  the  attempt  to  do  this  is  imperative.  But  his  manly  and 
bold  attempt  proves  to  be  suicidai.  G.  H.  Emerson. 


(gênerai  $tmtw. 

The  Universalism  of  Robert  Browning. 

In  the  death  of  Robert  Browning  a  poet  of  unique  genius  ha» 
closed  a  long  and  industrious  earthly  career.  While  he  was  a  mortal 
critics  differed  in  regard  to  the  place  and  rank  to  which  he  could  be 
assigned  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  it  is  yet  too  soon  since  his  de- 
parture  for  any  common  consent  thereto.  Of  much  of  his  work  Mr. 
Howelk  says,  "  It  is  the  province  of  his  organized  admirera  to  make 
explorations  in,  and  to  report  progress  upon  from  tîme  to  time  ;"  and 
of  other  Unes  from  his  pen,  "  we  shall  hâve  to  read  again  before  we 
understand  them,  and  with  no  great  confidence  in  another  reading 
either."  Thèse  criticisms  were  penned  before  the  poet's  decease. 
Since  that  event  the  same  writer  has  said  ;  "  The  prévalent  opinion 
even  now  is  that  Browning,  notwithstanding  the  rare  intellectoal 
power  which  enriches  much  of  his  inferior  work,  will  suffer  very  seri- 
ously  from  his  def ective  art.  Nevertheless,  he  must  rank  as  the  most 
powerful  realist  in  the  représentation  of  human  lif e  who  has  appeared 
in  England  since  Shakspeare.  He  also  possessed  a  lyrical  gift  which, 
in  its  best  expression,  entitles  him  to  a  place  only  below  the  first  He 
had,  too,  a  peculiar  f elicity  in  rendering  mysticism,  in  giving  form  to 
vague  f  eeling,  and  in  expressing  the  moods  of  indefinite  suggestion 
that  music  awakens.  He  had  an  estate  in  the  borderland  of  thought 
and  f  eeling,  on  the  confines  of  our  knowledge,  in  the  places  that  look 
to  the  promised  land."  1 

*  Atlantic  Monthly,  Deoember,  1876  ;  May,  1887  ;  February,  1890. 
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Another  critîc  says  of  Browning  :  "  Of  ail  English  poets  he  is  the 
most  diffieolt  to  classify,  and  his  originality  as  a  thinker  is  no  less 
strttring.  It  is  true  of  him,  as  of  most  great  thinkers,  that  his  real 
contribution  to  our  common  fond  of  thought  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
discloeure  of  entirely  new  traths  as  in  f resh  and  frnitful  application  of 
traths  already  known,  in  a  survey  of  life  complète,  adéquate,  and  al 
together  novel  in  the  clearness  and  harmony  with  which  a  few  fonda- 
mental conceptions  are  shown  to  be  sovereign  throughout  the  whole 
sphère  of  being.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  Browning  that  of  ail 
English  poets  he  has  rationalized  life  most  thoroaghly.  In  the  range 
of  his  interests  and  the  scope  of  his  thought  he  is  a  man  of  Shaks- 
perean  mould."  "  If  Browning's  genius  has  remained  long  unrecog- 
nized  and  unhonored  among  his  contemporaries,  the  fréquent  harsh- 
ness  and  obscurity  of  his  expression  must  not  bear  the  whole  respon- 
sibility.  His  thought  holds  so  much  that  is  novel,  so  much  that  is  as 
yet  unadjusted  to  knowledge,  art,  and  actual  living,  that  its  complète 
appréhension  even  by  the  most  open-minded  must  be  slow  and  long 
delayed.  No  English  poet  ever  demanded  more  of  his  readers,  and 
none  has  ever  had  more  to  give  them.  Since  Shakspeare  no  maker 
of  English  verse  has  seen  life  on  so  many  sides,  entered  into  it  with 
such  intensity  of  sympathy  and  imagination,  and  pierced  it  to  so  many 
centres  of  its  energy  and  maturity.  No  other  has  so  completely  mas- 
tered  the  larger  movement  of  modem  thought  on  the  constructive 
ride,  or  so  deeply  felt  and  so  adequately  interpreted  the  modem 
spirit."  s  And  still  another  critic  has  said  :  "  Browning  is  a  poet  who 
seems  to  defy  classification,  so  much  does  he  differ  from  ail  his  con- 
temporaries. In  his  employment  of  the  dramatic  method,  and  in  his 
love  for  psychologie  analysis,  he  is  able  to  touch  hands  with  some  of 
the  poets  working  about  him  ;  but  on  the  whole  he  présents  a  unique 
figure  in  the  literature  of  the  présent  time.  He  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  love  of  melody  which  has  been  so  prominent  in  English  poetry 
during  the  last  half  centary."  "  Browning  is,  and  will  always  remain, 
the  poet  of  the  few.  He  has  expressed  in  his  poetry  little  of  those 
qualities  which  win  popularity.  His  thought  does  not  take  form  along 
the  common  levels  of  opinion.  The  emotional  life  is  not  interpreted 
by  him  in  a  manner  to  bring  him  into  sympathy  with  the  great  ma- 
jority  of  mankind,  even  in  cultivated  circles.  He  makes  too  great  a 
demand  on  thought,  and  he  is  too  unconventional  to  be  received  with 
favor  by  the  mass  of  readers."  • 

*  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  in  the  Andover  Review  for  Angnst,  1887. 

•  Poète  and  Problems,  by  Geoige  Willifl  Cooke,  pp.  816, 385. 
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Browning'»  career  ifl  another  vérification  of  the  old  proverb  :  "A 
poet  is  born,  not  made."  He  began  to  write  verses  wben  a  child,  and 
by  the  âge  of  twelve  years  had  enoogh  written  to  make  a  volume. 
They  were  composed,  we  are  told,  under  the  influence  of  Byron's 
verse  ;  and  Miss  Flower,  afterwards  Mrs.  Sarah  Flower  Adams,  a 
friend  of  the  Browning  f  amily,  desired  their  publication,  and  to  this 
end  8ubmitted  them  to  the  critical  inspection  of  William  Johnson  Fox, 
at  that  time  a  noted  Unitarian  divine.  He  praised  them  heartily,  but 
did  not  favor  their  appearing  in  print,  and  expressed  his  fear  "  that 
the  young  poet's  love  of  melody  and  form  would  be  a  serious  hind- 
rance  to  genuine  accomplishment"  4  Within  a  year  thèse  appréhen- 
sions had  no  foundation.  The  writings  of  Shelley  and  Eeats  came 
into  the  lad's  hands  and  captivated  his  heart,  working  a  great  change 
in  his  thought  and  tastes.  His  former  work  became  distasteful,  and 
many  and  vast  poetic  projccts  began  to  exercise  his  genius,  resulting 
at  last  in  developing  that  peculiar  style,  so  défiant  of  the  ordinary 
niles  of  art,  which  stamps  his  writings  with  their  unique  character 
and  often  makes  them  so  hard  to  understand. 

But  if  this  must  be  said  of  his  verse  in  gênerai,  there  is  one  partic- 
ular  in  which  it  is  not  obscure,  though  often  marked  by  a  striking 
originality.  So  strong  was  his  faith  in  a  Personal  God,  All-wise  and 
AH-loving  ;  so  deep  his  conviction  that  Christ  is  a  perf ect  expression 
of  God' s  love  to  man  ;  so  firm  his  assurance  that  ail  soûls  can  be  re- 
deemed  f  rom  sin  ;  and  so  well  assured  was  he  that  death  is  but  an  in- 
cident in  the  career  of  our  humanity,  and  that  ail  men  are  immortaL 
that  he  was  wholly  free  f  rom  the  uncertainties  begotten  by  Agnos- 
ticism,  and  from  the  gloom  of  pessimistic  f orebodings.  That  ail  soûls 
belong  to  God  and  shall  yet  be  restored  to  Him,  was  his  firm  persua- 
sion. His  critic8  also  déclare  it  to  hâve  been  the  inspiration  and  in- 
citement  of  his  labors.  Says  Mr.  Howells,  "  Browning  owes  no  small 
part  of  his  real  influence  and  nearness  ta  many  lives  to  this  fervent 
belief  in  the  voice  and  the  light  within,  the  intuition  of  the  soûl,  the 
piety  of  simple  reverçnce  and  trust,  the  faith  in  the  *  one  event  '  of 
ail.  Outside  of  the  church  this  preaching  has  been  a  compensation 
for  professed  religion,  and  within  it  a  strengthening  and  vivifying 
energy,  helpirg  the  soûl  to  a  real  and  self-conscious  religious  life.  In 
f act,  Browning  himself ,  living  in  the  midst  of  the  modem  âge,  seems 
to  hâve  clung  to  his  belief  with  the  greater  persistency,  and  to  hâve 
expressed  it  the  more  loudly.     He  often  states  it  as  the  one  thing 

*  Ibid.  p.  280. 
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which  is  of  most  importance.  It  lies  at  the  very  base  of  his  System  ; 
for  without  it  the  mystery  of  the  soul's  salvation,  the  issue  of  its  strug- 
gle  with  evil  and  its  fréquent  def eat,  the  whole  validity  of  its  high  im- 
pulse, and  inspired  vision,  would  be  lef  t  in  chaotic  and  dismaying  con- 
fusion, the  more  f  earf  ul  because  of  its  gleams,  seemingly  leading  to 
another  world,  which  flash  over  the  field.  This  religious  faith  gives 
law  to  the  struggle  of  life  in  his  poems,  lends  them  their  ethical 
power,  and  secures  for  them  that  ground  of  repose  necessary  to  every 
work  of  art"  * 

Mr.  Cooke  thus  présents  an  analysis  of  the  poet's  great  thought  and 
assurance  :  "  Browning  continually  exults  in  the  power  and  f  aculty 
which  are  man's,  and  in  the  eternal  promise  which  lies  enfolded  in  his 
nature.  He  does  not  accept  the  limitations  of  man's  Ming  merely 
with  a  philosophical  calm  and  a  religious  trust,  for  bis  attitude  is  that 
of  confident  expectation.  In  them  is  to  be  found  the  more  glorious 
promise  for  his  destiny.  He  rejoices  with  ail  men  who  struggle  and 
attain  ;  for  them  life  has  the  deepest  joy.  In  the  struggle  is  the  vie- 
tory  ;  and  how  glorious  it  is  to  fight  the  way  on,  to  meet  obstacles  and 
overcome  them  !  Even  more  divine  is  it  to  be  overcome  in  the  con- 
flict  The  highest  victory  cornes  only  through  def  eat  Peace  is  won 
from  out  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  life  from  the  jaws  of  death.     The 

Christ  lost  ail,  that  he  might  gain  ail Man  lives  on  earth 

because  the  earth-lif e  is  necessary  to  his  development  There  will 
corne  after  it  a  more  perfect  resuit  in  proportion  as  we  hâve  warred 
with  the  hard  conditions  and  overcome  them.  It  is  not  smooth  things 
man  needs  ;  but  those  which  through  trial  will  fit  him  for  the  higher 
destiny.     Man  advances  through  obstacles  overcome  : 

— *  for  mankind  springs 
Salvation  by  each  hindrance  interposed.' 

We  are  to  meet  the  hindrances  face  to  face,  as  the  soldier  meets 

the  enemy.     So  meeting  them  we  are  sure  of  victory. 

*  If  I  stoop 
Into  a  dark  and  tremendons  sea  of  cloud, 
It  is  but  for  a  time  ;  I  press  God's  lamp 
Close  to  ray  heart  ;  its  splendor  soon  or  late 
Will  pieroe  the  gloom.' 

This  high  conviction  and  assurance  concerning  the  evil  in  human 

life  grow  out  of  his  feeling  that  there  is  an  immortal  life  of  ever- 

ascending  attainment  awaiting  man  in  the  future.     That  thought  per- 

vades  ail  Browning's  poetry  ;  and  we  can  read  but  f ew  pages  of  his 

«  Atlantic  Monthly,  February,  1890,  pp.  246,  246. 
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without  finding  it  repeated  in  some  form.     Over  ail  is  God  ;  and  hère 

is  man  struggling  through  the  help  of  his  imperfection  to  attain  har- 

mony  with  him,  and  sure  to  reach  it     It  is  that  grand  hope  and  that 

prof ound  faith  which  cause  him  to  take  a  tone  joyous  and  triomphant 

ever.     ....     In  this  spirit  he  accepts  the  great  problem  of  lif e 

as  having  true  and  sure  solutions  in  the  heart  that  aspires.     The  heart 

has  foond  God,  and  that  is  enoogh.     The  heart  has  also  found  the 

door  of  the  future  open  ;  and  now  we  stand  in  the  onter  court  a  Utile 

time  to  make  ready  our  thoughts  to  enter  in. 

*  Only  grant  a  second  lif  e,  I  acquiesce 
In  this  présent  life  as  failure,  eonnt  raisfortune's  worst  assault 
Triumph,  not  def eat,  assnred  that  loss  so  much  the  more  exalta 
Gain  abont  to  be.'  "  « 

Rev.  Frederick  M.  Bird,  in  an  article  in  the  Indepmdent  of  Feh. 
6,  this  year,  on  "  Browning's  Theology,"  has  the  following  touching 
the  poet's  faith  in  the  hopeful  resuit  of  God's  purpose  and  govern- 
ment  :  "Sin  and  death,  in  their  theological  aspects,  are  not  his  favor- 
ite thèmes  ;  but  he  does  not  shirk  them.  In  that  incomparable  draina, 
'A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,'  he  shows  how  haste  and  heat  and  passion 
in  ingenuous  and  noble  natures  may  wreck  the  life  and  soil  the  spirit 
The  dying  Mertoun  says  with  terrible  simplicity  to  his  slayer  : 

*  Never  you  sin,  Lord  Trestram  I— f or  you'll  die, 
And  God  will  judge  you.' 

And  Trestram  answers  : 

'  Tes,  be  satisfied— 
That  process  is  begun.' 

But  this  is  not  the  end.  Remorse  and  shame  are  for  time  not  for 
eternity  : 

'For  God 
We're  good  enough,  tho'  the  world  oast  us  ont.' 

In  his  loftier  moods  the  Hereafter  was  always  in  sight — and  it  was 

life,  not  death  eternal.     His  persistent  optimism  forced  him  to  believe 

in  a  re-adjustment  beyond  the  grave,  whereby  ail  soûls  shall  be  won 

to  God.     This  is  a  point  assured  and  certified.     Tennyson's  thousand- 

times  quoted  Unes, 

1  Ah,  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Shall  be  the  final  goal  of  ill — » 

are  not  stronger,  clearer,  or  more  éloquent,  than  at  least  two  passages 
of  Browning.  In  'Apparent  Failure,'  after  a  visit  to  the  Parisian 
Morgue,  he  muses  thus  : 

6  Poète  and  Problème,  pp.  377-379. 
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1  Ifs  wiser  being  good  than  bad  ; 

It's  safer  being  meek  than  fieroe  ; 
It's  fitter  being  aane  than  mad. 

My  own  hop©  is,  a  son  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretohed  : 

That,  after  Last,  returns  the  First, 
Tho'  a  wide  oempass  round  be  f  etched  ; 
That  whieh  began  beat,  can't  end  worst, 
Nor  what  God  bleesed  once,  prove  aoourst.' 

And  in  '  Abt  Vogler,'  f rom  the  musician's  viewpoint  : 

4  There  «hall  never  be  one  loet  good  !    What  was,  shall  live  as  bêf ore  ; 

The  evil  is  nnll,  is  naught,  is  silence  implying  sonnd  ; 
What  was  good,  shall  be  good,  with,  for  evil,  so  much  good  more  ; 
On  the  earth  the  broken  arcs,  in  the  heaven,  a  perf  eot  round. 

*  Ail  we  hâve  willed  or  hoped  or  dreamed  of  good,  shall  exist  ; 

Not  its  likenesB,  but  itself  :  no  beauty,  nor  good,  nor  power, 
Whose  voie©  has  gone  f orth,  but  each  survives  for  the  melodist 
When  eternity  affirma  the  conception  of  an  hour. 

*  The  high  that  proved  too  high,  the  heroic  for  earth  too  hard, 

The  passion- that  left  the  ground  to  lose.iteelf  in  the  sky, 
Are  musie  sent  up  to  God  by  the  lover  and  the  bard  ; 
Bnough  that  he  heard  it  once  :  we  shall  hear  it  by  and  by.'  " 

Elsewhere  Browning  is  as  emphatic  in  the  utterance  of  his  convie 
tîon  that  unlees  ail  soûls  are  brought  into  harmony  with  God  the 
Maker's  work  in  creating  man  has  been  futile.  In  "  The  Ring  and 
the  Book,"  he  makes  the  Pope  say  of  Guido  :  "  Not  one  permissible 
impulse  moves  the  man  ;"  but  he  also  says  : 

"  So  may  the  truth  be  flashed  ont  by  one  blow, 
And  Guido  see  one  instant  and  be  saved, 
Else  I  avert  my  face,  nor  follow  him 
Into  that  sad,  obscure,  sequestered  state 
Where  God  unmakes  but  to  remake  the  soûl 
He  else  first  made  in  vain." 

In  "  Easter  Day  "  the  poet  gives  us  his  vision  of  the  judgment 

meted  out  to  a  soûl  that  has  made  choice  of  the  things  of  sensé  rather 

than  of  the  life  which  knows  and  loves  God.     The  punishment  is 

shown  to  be  the  necessary  conséquence  of  the  choice.     But  it  is  reme 

dial,  and  hope,  which  with  the  poet,  is  more  than  mère  désire,  remains 

and  moves  the  sufferer  to  effort  and  to  prayer  : 

"  leave  me  not  tied 
To  this  despair,  this  corpse-like  bride. 


Only  let  me  go  on,  go  on, 

Still  hoping  ever  and  anon 

To  reach  one  eve  the  Better  Land." 
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The  freedom  of  the  will2  the  power  for  effort,  are  neither  of  them, 

in  Browning's  estimation,  limited  to  our  life  on  the  earth.     We  are 

hère  indeed  to  make  a  choice,  and  how  we  now  choose  décides  much, 

bat  it  does  not  décide  everything,  much  less  does  it  hère  décide  for 

eternity.     He  makes  free  use  of  the  word  "  probation,"  but  not  in  its 

commonly  received  sensé,  as  limited  and  final  trial,  but  as  discipline 

and  éducation.     He  is  sure  that  man  is  immortal,  sure  that  death 

works  no  change  in  his  powers,  and  so  sure  that  in  the  end  he  will 

corne  into  harmony  with  God's  unchanging  purpose.     So  in  "  Rabbi 

Ben  Ezra,"  he  thus  expresses  his  faith  and  hope  : 

"  I  own  the  past  prof  ose 
Of  power  each  aide,  perfection  every  turn  : 

Eyes,  ears  took  in  their  dole, 

Brain  treasnred  np  the  whole  ; 
Should  not  the  heart  beat  once  *  How  good  to  live  and  learn  V 

Not  onee  beat  "Fraise  be  Thine  ! 

I  see  the  whole  design, 
I*  who  saw  Power,  see  now  Love  perf eet  too  : 

Perf  ect  I  eall  thy  plan  ; 

Thanks  that  I  was  a  man  ! 
Maker,  remake,  complète,— I  trust  what  Thon  shalt  do  V  " 

This  trust  has  its  foundation  in  his  assurance  of  God's  Infinité 
Love  ;  a  love  which,  if  denied  to  God,  makes  Him  less  than  the  lowest 
object  He  has  made  : 

"  For  the  loving  worm  within  its  clod 
Were  diviner  than  a  loveless  God 
Amid  his  worlds,  I  will  dare  to  say." 

And  the  fact  that  He  has  made  us  gifted  with  love  prompting  us 
to  what  is  best  within  our  reach,  and  for  a  longing  to  do  what  we  are 
powerless  to  effect,  must  of  necessity  indicate  to  us  the  quality  of 
that  which  He  possesses  in  inimite  measure.  And  so  in  the  poeni 
"  Saul,"  he  makes  David  long,  unavailingly,  to  comf ort  Saul,  and  yet 
to  accept  his  longing  as  an  assurance  that  God,  who  can  help,  will 
certainly  do  so  : 

"  Wonld  I  fain  in  my  impotent  yearning  do  ail  for  this  man, 
And  dare  doubt  he  alone  shall  not  help  him,  who  yet  alone  can  ?" 

The  possibilities  of  that  Infinité  Love,  Browning  never  tired  of 
singing.  Its  results  were  sure.  Its  triumphs  would  be  completed 
"  Yonder."  In  "  Rêverie,"  probably  among  the  last,  if  not  the  final 
poem  from  his  pen, — with  extracts  from  which  we  close  the  présent 
notice, — Love's  victory  is  assured  : 
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"  Even  as  the  world  its  lif e, 
So  bave  I  lived  my  own — 
Power  8een  with  love  at  strife, 

That  rare,  this  dimly  shown,— 
Good  rare,  and  evil  rife. 

"  Whereof  the  effect  be— faith 
That,  some  f  air  day,  were  f  ound 
Ripenees  in  thinge  now  rathe, 

Wrong  righted,  eaoh  ehain  nnbonnd, 
Renewal  born  ont  of  scathe. 


**  I  hâve  faith  snch  end  ehall  be  : 

From  the  first,  Power  was— I  knew. 
Life  hae  made  elear  to  me 

That,  strive  but  for  oloeer  view, 
Love  were  as  plain  to  aee. 

41  When  see  ?    When  there  dawne  a  day, 
If  not  on  the  homely  earth, 
Then  yonder,  world's  array, 

Where  the  étrange  and  new  hâve  birth 
And  Power  cornes  fnll  in  play." 


flaays  on  Government.    By  A.  Laurenoe  Lowell.    Honghton,  Mifflin  A  Co« 
Boston  and  New  York.    16  mo.,  pp.  229.    $1.25. 

In  the  development  of  thèse  essaya  Mr.  Lowell  lays  down  as  a 
guide  the  maxim  that  a  political  System  is  an  organisai,  and  to  be 
properly  studied  shoold,  by  the  light  of  this  idea,  be  examined  at 
work  with  candor  and  clear  vision,  unobstructed  by  preconceived  no- 
•  tions  of  the  theoretical  constitution  or  actoal  opération  of  government- 
al  machinery.  In  his  introduction,  however,  the  author  deems  him- 
self  at  liberty  to  deliver  certain  dicta  concerning  the  necessity  of  large 
rewards  for  great  exertions,  the  conséquent  deadening  effects  of  So- 
cialism,  and  the  alarming  modem  teudency  toward  paternal  govern- 
ment  The  first  Essay  is  devoted  to  the  Elucidation  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  cabinet  responsibility  in  the  English  sensé  could  not  be  intro- 
duced  into  our  government  without  proving  fatal  to  the  whole  System, 
îeopardizing  personal  liberty  by  a  powerf  ul  tendency  toward  central- 
ization  and  paternalism.  It  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  necessary 
connection  between  democràcy  and  individual  liberty,  since  the  tyran- 
ny  of  the  majority  may  become  as  oppressive  as  that  of  a  monarch. 
Especial  pains  are  taken  to  controvert  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Woodrow 
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Wilson,  who,  in  his  "  Congressional  Government,"  has  endeavored  to 
show  that  in  aetoal  practice  our  govemment  has  departed  far  from 
the  "  literary  theory  "  of  the  constitution,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives  having  become  practically  suprême.  It  would  interest  the  read- 
er  to  make  a  caref  ul  study  of  Mr.  Lowell's  first  two  essays  in  connec- 
tion with  "  Congre8sional  Government,"  and  Chapter  "VI,  of  Fiske's 
"Critical  Period  of  American  History."  One  of  the  fundamental 
différences  between  our  govemment  and  that  of  England  is  that  power 
of  the  Suprême  Court  of  the  United  States  to  déclare  a  law  unconsti- 
tutional  and  theref ore  void,  by  its  décision  of  cases  brought  bef  ore  it 
for  trial,  whereby  the  private  citizen  may  maintain  his  rights  against 
encroachments  of  the  state.  It  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  Essays, 
p.  170,  that  "It  was,  indeed,  long  doubtful  in  England  whether  the 
courts  had  not  tjie  authority  to  disregard  an  act  of  rarliament,  if  thev 
considered  it  against  natural  equity  or  common  right  and  reason  ;  ' 
though  this  claim  was  abandoned  by  the  judges  early  in  the  last  cen 
tury. 

The  last  two  Essays,  on  "  The  Theory  of  the  Social  Compact,"  and 
"  The  Limite  of  Sovereignty,"  are  somewhat  abstract,  and  although 
like  their  predecessors  well  and  clearly  written,  are  likely  to  be  less 
attractive  to  readers  in  gênerai.  They  however  possess  real  interest, 
as  the  f ollowing  summary  of  the  mutations  in  the  fortunes  of  the  idea 
of  a  social  compact  may  testify  ;  "  We  hâve  seen  the  theory  started 
by  a  zealous  churchman  (Hooker)  to  uphold  his  church.  We  hâve  seen 
it  wielded  by  Hobbes  in  f  avor  of  absolute  monarchy  in  England.  We 
hâve  then  seen  it  taken  up  by  Locke  as  a  shield  to  individual  right, 
and  in  défense  of  a  limitation  of  the  power  of  govemment  ;  and  later 
still  by  Rousseau,  as  an  argument  for  an  unbridled  democracy.  We 
hâve  seen  its  working  hère  on  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  and 
after  lighting  the  world  for  two  centuries,  we  hâve  seen  it  give  a  last 
despairing  fkcker  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  fade  away 
in  the  dim  light  of  German  metaphysics." 

Three  Drainas  of  Enripides.  By  William  Cranston  Lawton.  Boston  and  New 
York.    Houghton,  Mifflin  <&  Co.    1889.    Crown,  8vo.    pp.  vil.,  261.    $1.00. 

This  work  is  an  enlargement  of  a  séries  of  essays  which  hâve  already 
appeared  in  the  Atlantic  MontMy.  The  opening  chapter,  "  On  the 
Origin  and  Spirit  of  Attic  Tragedy,"  prépares  the  reader,  who  is  un- 
f  amiliar  with  the  traditional  requirements  of  the  Dionysiac  théâtre, 
for  a  better  understanding  and  consequently  a  greater  enjoyment  of 
the  three  plays  which  follow.  Mr.  Lawton  makes  no  spécial  plea  for 
this  youngest  of  the  three  great  tragic  poète,  but  considéra  that  too 
little  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  him  whom  Mrs.  Browning  has 
so  fiUy  named  the  "  hunian,"  and  that  he  is  at  least  well  worth  know- 
ing- 

First,  we  hâve  that  "  strangest,  8adde8tr8weetest  song,"  Alkestis,  in 
which  perhaps  the  English  reader  has  most  interest  through  its  resem- 
blance  to  the  last  scène  of  "  The  Winter's  Taie."     The  translator 
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states  in  his  préface  that  the  Medea  représenta  most  nearly  hîs  présent 
ideas  as  to  the  proper  relation  of  a  version  to  the  Greek  text,  and 
elsewhere  he  says  that  the  law  of  dramatic  unity  is  more  nearly  ob- 
served  in  this  play  than  in  any  other  Eoripidean  drama.  "It  has  the 
strong  central  character  upon  which  may  be  concentrated  thf  chief 
interest  of  the  plot."  The  third  play  in  the  volume,  the  Hippolytos, 
brings  into  sharp  contrast  the  nobility  of  the  human  characters  and 
the  baseness  of  the  gods,  and  it  contained,  to  the  Greeks,  a  waraing 
against  contempt  or  neglect  of  any  divinity,  especially  of  Aphrodite. 
Each  play  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  by  the  translater  and  a 
description  of  the  plot,  and  throughoat  the  text  of  the  plays  themselves 
there  are  nomerous  explanations,  so  clearly  and  gracefully  introduced 
that  the  reader  feels  no  onpleasant  sensé  of  interruption,  but  only 
gratitude  for  timely  assistance.  Thèse  translations  must  be  considered 
a  valuable  contribution  to  literature,  and  in  their  clear  interprétation 
and  grâce  of  expression  they  will  prove  a  boon  to  those  who  are  unable 
the  read  the  plays  in  the  original.  We  owe  a  debt  to  Mr.  Lawton 
for  ail  that  he  has  done  with  voice  and  pen  to  give  a  true  impression 
of  the  Greek  drama,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  this  volume  will  meet 
with  such  a  réception  as  will  induce  the  author  to  give  the  public 
translations  f rom  Euripide»'  later  plays,  and  also  those  from  each  of 
the  other  tragic  poets, — a  work  which  he  has  under  considération  if 
he  should  receive  sumcient  encouragement 

Hiero-Salem:  A  Vision  of  Peace.    A  Fiction  fonnded  on  Ideals  which  are 

Sxranded  in  the  Real,  that  is  Greater  than  the  Qreatest  of  ail  Human  Great  Ideals. 
y  £.  L.  Maaon.    Illnstrated.    Boston.    J.  C.  Cnpples  Company.    Square  12mo. 
pp.  508.    $2.00. 

This  book  is  a  curiosity,  a  queer  mixture  from  beginning  to  end. 
It  is  a  fiction  in  every  sensé,  both  in  its  foundation  and  in  its  narra- 
tive, based  on  the  improbable  in  theory  and  proceeding  on  the  impos- 
sible in  its  implied  résulta.  In  brief ,  this  analyses  its  outline  :  A 
Yankee,  who  seems  to  be  a  first-class  crank,  a  Quaker,  Transcenden- 
talist.  Clairvoyant  and  possessed  of  second  sight,  whoee  name  is  Heem, 
marries  a  shrewd  Jewess  by  the  name  of  Eloi,  both  being  convinced 
that  the  Nuptial  Diagram,  to  represent  which  the  Forty-seventh  prop- 
osition of  Elucid,  is  chosen,  can  be  worked  ont  successfully  by  the 
création  of  the  Eloi-Heem.  Just  bef  ore  their  first-born  cornes  into  the 
world,  the  father  is  greatly  exercised  for  f ear  that  some  base  spirit, 
hundreds  of  which  he  sees  floating  about  in  the  air,  "  waiting  to  be 
homed  in  a  human  body,"  shall  be  incarcerated  in  his  expected  heir. 
His  f  ears  are  realized,  as  the  boy  is  the  re-incarnated  spirit  of  a  bad 
Jew,  his  own  grandf ather.  A  few  years  after  this  a  daughter,  whose 
body  is  chosen  as  the  new  mortal  abode  of  a  "  Peri-spirit,"  whatever 
that  may  be,  is  born.  The  daughter  and  father  spend  most  of  their 
time  together  ;  the  mother  becomes  skeptical  of  the  Theosophy  and 
esoterie  Buddhism  on  which  the  others  spend  their  time  in  theorizing, 
and  dévotes  herself  to  successful  spéculations  in  land.  The  children, 
while  quite  young,  talk  in  metaphysical  ««trains  quite  impossible  for 
ordinary  children,  and  seem  to  be  fully  convinced  that  transmigration, 
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or  as  they  call  it,  reincarnation,  has  become  demonstrated.  In  the 
course  of  the  story  some  queer  and  quite  doubtful  characters  get 
mixed  np  in  the  family  affaira,  and  the  boy,  who,  by  contact  with  aie 
world,  had  gone  astray  from  fatherly  and  sisterly  influences,  is  by 
thèse  strange  associâtes  brought  to  the  point  where  his  sister  saves  him 
by  overcoming  "the  crudities  of  the  Eloi-religion,  with  its  hatred  of 
Supremacy  of  the  woman-element  of  Deity,"  through  "  the  Heem  re- 
ligion with  its  faith  in  the  divinity  and  inhérent  goodness  of  Woraan- 
power."  This  brings  him  to  détermine  that  from  henceforth  he  will 
dévote  himself  to  the  "  final  Self-Unification  of  his  Duality."  How 
he  is  to  do  this  wonderf  ul  thing  is  not  verv  clear,  but  the  inf  erence  is 
that  it  will  be  by  marriage  ;  and  he  predicts  that  in  the  future  mar- 
riage  will  hâve  for  its  results  that  "  two  times  One  Whole  One  is  for- 
ever  two  Whole  Ones  ;  "  perceiving  which,  to  him  until  then  apparently 
strange  statement,  he  déclares,  "  Oh,  my  sister,  I  am  ready  to  become 
an  Eloi-heem."  If  anybody  sees  any  sensé  in  the  rhapsodie  style  of 
this  story  he  will  probably  enjoy  it,  and  accept  what  he  may  discover 
to  be  its  philosophy.  Ordinary  readers,  however,  will  find  it,  we 
suspect,  simply  absurd. 

Studios  in  Pedagogy.  By  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  À.  M.,  D.  D.,  Principal  of  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Normal  Bchool,  author  of  Educational  Moaaics.  Boston. 
Silver,  Bnrdett  A  Co.    12mo.,  pp.  365.    $1.50. 

Gen.  Morgan's  book  is  characterized  by  good  sensé,  fine  spirit,  and 
almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  sound  pédagogie  doctrine.  Joseph 
Payne's  déclaration  that  "  nothing  strictly  new  can  be  said  about  édu- 
cation," though  admitted  by  the  author,  need  not  deter  him  from  im- 
parting  the  flavor  of  his  own  personality  to  well  accepted  propositions 
and  principles  concerning  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  Ail  judi- 
cious  efforts  to  elevate  the  teacher's  idéal  and  hasten  the  day  of  less 
meagre  results  in  our  schools,  are  heartily  welcome,  and  the  chapters 
of  this  book  are  calculated  to  work  to  such  ends  ;  and  that  in  spite  of 
an  occasional  slip  such  as  classing  ennui  (p.  82)  among  the  appetites 
which  man  shares  with  the  brutes.  If,  as  many  believe,  there  is  a 
fondamental  error  pervading  instruction  in  our  schools,  and  memory 
is  appealed  to  at  the  expense  of  reason,  the  public  and  school  officiais 
as  well  as  teachers  must  be  roused  to  its  existence,  and  work  together 
for  its  correction.  They  should  remember  with  Gen.  Morgan  that 
44  To  know  broadly  and  accurately,  to  feel  quickly  and  keenly,  and  to 
act  with  promptness  and  effectively  are  among  the  prérogatives  of  the 
well-cultured  man  ;  "  that  is,  that  symmetrical  development  should  be 
the  whole  aim  of  éducation. 

Portraits  of  Friends.  By  John  Campbell  Shairp,  anthor  of  "  Culture  and  Re- 
ligion.'1 With  a  Sketch  ot  Princii»!  Shairp,  by  William  Young  Sellera,  and  an 
etehed  portrait.  Boston  and  New  York.  Hougnton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1889.  16mo. 
pp.  212.    $1.25. 

Principal  Shairp  was  well  known  in  this  country,  as  ako  in  Europe, 
as  the  author  of  the  works  :  "  Culture  and  Religion,"  "  Stories  in 
Poetry  and  Philosophy,*'  and  other  thoughtful  and  suggestive  books. 
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He  had  the  réputation  of  being  one  of  the  finest  critics  produced  in 
this  génération.  He  was  Principal  of  St  Andrews,  Scotland,  and  lec- 
turer  on  Poetry  at  Oxford.  "The  Portraits  of  Friends  "  are  discrim- 
inatingly  and  thoroughly  drawn,  giving  the  reader  an  insight  into  the 
character  and  gifts  of  their  respective  subjects,  who  are  Thomas  Ers- 
kine,  of  Linlathen,  a  distingoished  Scotch  Universalist,  widely  known 
and  revered  in  Great  Britain,  by  his  writings  ;  Dr.  John  Brown,  of 
Edinburg,  the  author  of  the  everywhere  admired  "Rab  and  His 
Friends  ;"  Norman  MacLeod,  the  eminent  preacher  ;  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough,  and  a  few  others  not  so  widely  known.  Mr.  Sellars'  short 
and  comprehensive  sketch  of  Principal  Shairp  is  a  loving  tribute  of  a 
î riend,  and  abounds  in  most  pleasant  réminiscences.  The  volume  is 
put  f  orth  by  the  publishers  in  unif  orm  style  with  other  writings  of  the 
lamented  author,  whose  earthly  career  closed  in  1885. 

8elect  Notes.  A  Commentary  on  the  International  Lessons  for  1890.  Explan- 
atory,  IUustrative,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical  ;  with  illustrations,  maps,  picturea, 
chronology  and  harmony  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  suggestions  to  teacher»,  lihrary 
références,  By.  Rev.  F.  N.  Peloubet,  D.  D.,  and  M.  A.  Pelonhet.  Studies  in  the 
Gospel  aooording  to  Luke.    Boston.    W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.    8vo.  pp.  349.    $1.25. 

The  title  page  is  a  gênerai  statement  of  the  contents  of  this  valuable 
«ommentary  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Lessons  for  1890. 
An  exhaustive  statement  of  the  merits  of  this  help  to  teachers  it  would 
be  difficult  to  make.  That  it  is  the  most  complète  book  of  the  kind 
is  the  unif  orm  judgment  of  those  who  are  f  amiliar  with  the  helps  for 
study  which  are  now  so  numerous.  It  is  the  pioneer  in  this  work,  the 
volume  bef  ore  us  being  the  16th  that  has  been  brought  out  by  Dr. 
Peloubet  and  his  associate  ;  and  each  year  has  been  an  improvement 
on  its  predecessor,  showing  that  the  authors  are  alert  in  ôÛscovering 
and  supplying  the  needs  of  those  for  whom  they  write.  Of  course, 
since  the  theological  standpoint  of  the  author  is  in  many  respects  dif- 
férent from  ours,  we  do  not  always  agrée  with  his  doctrinal  exposi- 
tion of  the-text;  but  in  very  inany  points,  especially  in  the  gênerai 
and  also  in  many  of  the  spécial  applications  of  the  lessons,  we  find 
oarselves  not  only  in  hearty  accord,  but  also  greatly  charmed  with  the 
author's  invention  and  fulness.  The  illustrations  from  life  incidents 
are,  most  of  them,  admirable  and  helpf al.  The  "  Library  Références  " 
are  copious,  showing  large  and  appréciative  readings  of  authorities, 
and  commending  valuable  helps  to  the  teacher.  With  our  own 
Helper  for  doctrinal  guidance,  and  Peloubet's  Notes  for  gênerai  infor- 
mation, inciteraent  to  enthusiasm  and  the  source  of  profitable  lessons 
in  Christian  life  and  spirit  for  the  pupil,  the  Sunday  School  teacher 
will  be  well  equipped  for  the  discharge  of  duty  to  the  class. 

The  Picturesqne  Geographical  Readen.  By  Charles  F.  King,  Master  Dearborn 
Grammar  School,  Boston,  etc.  Volume  I.  At  Home  and  at  School.  Supple- 
mentary  and  Regular  Reading  in  the  lower  classes  of  Grammar  Sohools,  Public 
Libraries  and  the  Home.    Boston.    Lee  &  Shepard.    1890.    12mo.  pp.  xi.  226. 

ThTs  is  the  first  of  four  volumes  intended  to  supply  a  rapidly  in- 
«reasing  demand  for  supplemental  reading  on  the  various  subjects  of 
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school  text-books.  It  is  beautifully  gotten  np,  and  ifl  f ascinating  in  its 
treatment  of  its  thème  ;  and  we  can  well  imagine  the  delight  which 
text,  illustrations  and  style,  will  give  to  the  children  for  whose  use  it 
it  intended.  It  is  written  in  narrative  style,  is  profusely  illustrated 
from  photographs,  photographie  slides,  French  and  English  designs, 
or  by  the  best  American  artiste.  And  it  can  be  used  in  place  of,  or 
in  connection  with,  geographies.  Parents  whose  children  may  com- 
plain  of  the  dryness  of  the  ordinary  geography,  will  be  sure  to  awaken 
their  interest  in  the  study  by  provicLng  them  with  this  delightf  ul  help. 


The  Tartufian  Âge.    By  Paul  Mantegazza.    Translatée!  by  W.  A.  Nettleton, 
tssisted  by  Prof  '^w  —    -         ~"  ~        *  ™  .     -~ 

pp.  151.    $1.25. 


assistai  by  Prof.  L.  D.  Ventura.    Boston.    Mdoocxo.    Lee  A  Shepard.    16mo., 
™      $1.2" 


The  author  çets  his  title  from  Molière's  comedy  of  "  Tartufe,"  a 
hypocritical  pnest,  the  original  having  been  supposed  by  many  to  be 
Père  La  Chaise,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.  In  so  far  as  he  shows 
that  the  modem  Tartuffe  does  not  confine  himself  to  deceit  in  the 
realm  of  religions  profession,  but  practices  insincerity  on  ail  subjects. 
the  author  willfind  none  to  dispute  him  ;  but  why  he  should  single  out 
our  présent  âge  as  peculiar  in  this  respect,  does  not  appear.  Certain- 
ly  he  adduces  no  proof ,  institutes  no  comparisons  between  this  and 
preceding  âges  of  the  world  to  justify  his  assumption.  That  many 
are  insincere  at  the  présent  time  amounts  tonothing  in  proof  of  such 
unless  it  can  also  be  shown  that  in  proportion  to  population  a  less 
number  were  insincere  in  former  times.  This  would  be  diffîcult,  if 
not  impossible,  and  the  attempt  is  not  made.  Because  we  hâve  proof 
of  duplicity  and  deceit  in  ail  departments  of  public  and  private  life, 
we  are  no  more  justified  in  saying  "  in  our  haste,  ail  men  are  liars," 
than  was  David,  centuries  ago.  The  author  says  many  bright,  witty 
and  truthf  ul  things.  Many  that  it  will  do  us  good  to  ponder.  He 
points  out  evils  of  exaggeration  and  deceit  which  cry  aloud  for  reme- 
dy,  and  which  it  is  in  our  power,  Grod  helping  us,  to  remove. 

A  Select  Library  of  the  Niœne  and  Post-Nioene  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Editai  by  Philip  Sohaff,  D.  D,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Churoh  Hiatory  in 
th©  Union  Theologrioal  Seminary,  New  York.  In  eonneetion  with  a  number  of 
Patristio  Seholars  of  Europe  and  America.  Volume  ziii.  Saint  Chrysostom: 
Homilies  on  Galatdans,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians,  Timo- 
thy.  Titus,  and  Philemon  Vol.  ziv.  Saint  Chrysostom  :  Homilies  on  the  Gospel 
of  Saint  John  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  New  York.  The  Christian  littér- 
ature Company.    1889, 1890.    Royal  8vo.    pp.  ziii,  592  ;  xvi,  656.    $3.50  par  vol. 

Dr.  Schaff  's  personal  work  on  the  13th  volume  is  in  editing  the  Hom- 
ilies on  Timothy,  Titus  and.  Philemon.  The  remainder  is  edited  in 
part  by  Rev.  Dr.  Broadus,  Président  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theo- 
logical  Seminary,  Louisville,  Ey.;  and  in  part  by  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander, 
Prof  essor  of  New  Testament  Greek  at  Vanderbilt  University,  Nash- 
ville,  Tenn.  A  valuable  portion  of  the  volume  is  Dr.  Broadus'  prefa- 
tory  note  on  Chrysostom  as  a  Homilist,  in  which  much  usef ul  informa- 
tion concerning  tbe  preacher  of  the  "  Golden  Mouth,"  is  given,  enabling 
the  reader  to  become  f  amiliar  with  the  methods  pursued  by  the  great 
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Christian  orator,  and  to  dérive  the  moet  benefit  from  the  study  of 
hifl  sermons.  What  most  distinguishes  the  14th  volume  is  Dr. 
Gardiner'8  learned  Introduction  on  the  Âuthorship  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.  He  argues  for  attributing  it  to  Barnabas.  As 
we  hâve  before  had  occasion  to  say,  Chrysostom  was  eminently 
an  expository  preacher,  and  his  homilies  are  the  best  spécimens  of 
the  ancient  treatment  of  New  Testament  thèmes.  The  preacher  of 
to-day  who  would  understand  the  methods  and  the  style  of  the  Fath- 
ers,  must  not  overlook  the  writings  of  this  patristic  model  of  style  and 
arrangement  of  sermons.  The  volumes  before  us  will  be  especially  use- 
fui  to  young  preachers,  showing  them  how  profitably  Scripture  narra- 
tive may  be  made  to  apply,  even  in  local  incident,  to  the  circum- 
stances  and  needs  of  ail  times. 

With  this  volume  the  first  séries  of  the  Nicene  and  Post  Nicene 
Fathers  is  completed.  Imraediately  the  publication  of  a  second  séries 
will  be  begun,  to  extend  through  thirteen  volumes,  one  to  be  issued 
every  three  months.  It  will  take  up  the  most  important  works  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Fathers  from  A.D.  325  to  A.D.  800,  including 
Eusebius  of  Cœsarea,  Socrates,  Sozomenus,  Theodoret,  Athanasius, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum,  Basil,  Cyril  of  Jérusalem,  Ephraem  Syrus, 
Hflairy  of  Poitiers,  Ambrose,  Cassian,  St  Benedict,  Sulpitius  Severus, 
Vicentiu8  of  Levins,  Léo  I.,  John  of  Damascus,  and  the  Decrees  and 
Canons  of  the  Seven  Œcumenical  Councils,  A.D.  325-787.  We 
regret  to  miss  from  the  list  as  now  made  up,  Théodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
whose  "  Exegetical  and  Dogmatic  Fragments  "  were  included  in  the 
prospectus  as  first  announced.  This  great  man,  who  founded  the 
Nestorian  Church,  which  at  one  time  outranked  ail  others  in  numbers 
and  in  missionary  zeal,  surely  ought  to  hâve  a  place  in  such  a  collec- 
tion. We  renew  our  ad  vice  to  our  young  preachers  to  seek  to  obtain 
thèse  valuable  treasures.  The  prospectus  will  be  f  orwarded  to  any 
one  who  will  address  "  The  Christian  Literature  Company,"  35  Bond 
street,  New  York. 

An  Explanatory  and  Frononncing  Dictionary  of  the  Noted  Names  of  Fiction. 
Indndrng  alao  familiar  pseudonyme,  surnames  bestowed  on  eminent  men,  and 
analogons  popnlar  appellations  often  referred  to  in  literature  and  conversation. 
By  William  A  Wheeler.    Nineteenth  édition,  with  Appendix  by  Charles  G. 


Wheeler.    Boston  and  New  York.    Honghton,  Mifflin  &  Go.    1889.    pp.  xxxii. 
440.    $2.00. 

Since  its  first  appearanee,  in  1865,  this  book  has  been  an  acknowl- 
edged  authority,  a  standard  without  a  rival.  That  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  nineteenu  édition  is  an  assurance  that  it  requires  no  words  of 
spécial  praise.  The  appendix  now  first  added,  bringing  the  work  to 
include  Noted  Names  of  Fiction  to  the  présent,  gives  the  édition  before 
us  fresh  value  and  utility.  Although  prepared  by  another  hand,  the 
work  Beems  to  hâve  been  as  carefully  done  as  is  the  main  part  ;  and  so 
far  as  we  are  compétent  to  judge,  it  omits  nothing  that  has  achieved 
famé.  John  Ward,  Preacher;  Robert Elsmere,  hâve  suitable  men- 
tion, as  hâve  other  récent  characters  whose  famé  is  more  limited  than 
theirs.     The  spécial  attention  given  to  the  prononciation  of  f  oreign 
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naines  is  a  marked  featare  of  this  dictionary,  and  an  invaluable  one 
to  ail  who  hâve  occasion  to  ose  it.  So  fréquent  both  in  literature  and 
in  conversation  is  the  référence  to  leading  characters  in  fiction  tfaat 
ail  classes  of  readers  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  hâve  this  ad- 
mirable work  readily  at  hand  for  référence.  It  is  well  printed  and 
eerviceably  bound. 

The  Sermon  Bible.  Ptalm  LXXVH.  to  Son*  of  Solomon.  Ieaiah  to  Malaohi. 
New  York.  A.  C.  Annstrong  6  Son.  1889.  1880.  8vo.,  pp.  476,  511.  $1.50  per 
toI. 

Thèse  are  the  third  and  f  ourth  volumes  in  the  séries  to  which  we 
bave  twice  before  called  attention.  As  suggestions  they  are  valuable 
to  the  preacher,  and  the  références  to  theological  treatises,  commenta- 
ries  and  published  sermons,  from  which  information  and  aid  in  un- 
derstanding  and  explaining  the  meaning  of  the  Scripture  text  can  be 
obtained,  are  full  and  eminently  useful.  While  the  work  aims  to 
be  undenominational  and  unsectarian,  most  of  its  material  is  drawn 
from  so-called  evangelical  sources,  and  many  things,  therefore,  appear 
which  will  not  be  accepted  by  readers  of  the  Quabterly,  as  correct 
expositions  of  the  truth  of  the  sacred  text  Nevertheless  there  is 
much  that  is  true  and  useful,  and  even  that  from  which  we  dissent 
it  is  well  for  us  to  see,  in  order  that  we  may  be  well-inf ormed  how 
others  are  interpreting  revealed  truth.  In  the  third  volume,  for 
example,  we  notice  that  in  the  treatment  of  the  Song  of  Solomon, 
the  traditional  and  to  us  wholly  untenable  method  of  interpreting 
it  as  symbolizing  Christ  and  the  love  of  the  Church  for  Christ,  pre- 
vails.  Many  absurdities  are  thereby  perpetuated,  but  we  are  happy 
in  the  belief  that  the  number  who  so  regard  it,  indeed  the  number 
of  those  who  would  sélect  it  for  popular  discourse,  is  diminishing. 
As  we  observed  in  the  January  Quarterly,  m  noticing  Dr.  Griffîs' 
Study  of  the  Biblical  Drama  of  the  "  Song  of  Songs,"  the  Song  is  in 
praise  of  unalterable  human  love,  the  fidelity  of  a  maiden  subject  to 
great  temptations,  to  her  betrothed.  But  in  spite  of  spécial  points 
that  call  f orth  adverse  criticism,  the  volume  is  a  useful  help. 

The  fourth  volume  complètes  the  examination  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Naturally  the  most  space  is  given  to  the  display  of  the  homi- 
letic  significance  and  resources  of  Isaiah;  but  the  minor  prophets  hâve 
due  considération.  We  notice  ontlines  of  sermons  by  Canon  Farrar, 
Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  Philips  Brooks,  and  Dr.  Hor- 
ace Bushnell,  ail  eminently  suggestive,  and  quite  out  of  the  ruts  of  the 
formai  and  traditional  treatment  so  characteristic  of  preachers  des- 
tituée of  inventive  genius,  who  so  often  follow  the  copy  set  by  incom- 
pétent teachers.  The  preacher  certainly  owes  it  to  himself  to  culti- 
vate  a  taste  for  the  best  and  most  effective  models. 

Life  of  Harriet  Beeeher  Stowe,  oompiled  from  her  letters  and  jonrnals.  Bv  her 
son,  Charles  Edward  Stowe.  Boston  and  New  York.  Honghton,  MifBin  &  Co. 
1889.    8vo.  pp.  xii.  530. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  through  the  influence  of  her  pen,  has  been 
one  of  the  most  potent  forces  in  American  life.     Those  who  are  under 
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f orty  years  of  âge  can  hardly  realize  what  were  the  atrocities  of  slav- 
eiy  in  the  South,  and  ite  barbarons  power  as  a  political  factor  at  the 
North,  at  the  tirae  Mrs.  Stowe  gave  her  f  araous  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
to  the  world.  Many  palpite  def  ended  slavery  as  a  Divine  institution, 
many  more  apologized  for  it  and  deprecated  agitation  of  the  subject  ; 
while  the  two  great  political  parties,  nearly  equal  to  each  other  in 
numerical  strength,  bent  ail  their  énergies  to  meeting  and  satisfying 
its  insolent  and  constantly  increasing  demanda.  Whatever  else  may 
hâve  had  part  in  rousing  the  people  to  résistance  of  the  encroachments 
of  thi8  evil, — and  there  were  many  influences  working  to  that  end, — 
H  is  undeniable  that  Mrs.  Stowe's  pen  was  one  of  the  mightiest  agen- 
cies. 

Of  the  many  interesting  pages  in  the  book  bef  ore  us,  none  are  more 
instructive  and  captivating  than  those  which  tell  how  she  wrote  her 
wonderful  story  and  with  what  eagerness  it  was  read  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  A  dear  child  had  been  taken  away  by  death, 
and  her  thoughts  centred  not  wholly  in  her  own  bereavement,  but 
went  ont  to  other  sufferers,  and  especially  to  the  poor  slave  mothers 
whoee  babes  were  taken  from  them  by  cruel  masters.  Attending 
communion  service  in  the  collège  church  at  Brunswick.  Me.,  the  first 
impulse  to  writing  her  great  story  was  given  to  her.  The  biography 
thus  describes  it  : 

"  Snddenly,  like  the  nnrolling  of  a  pictnre,  the  scène  of  the  death  of  Uncle  Tom 
paased  bef  ore  her  minci.  So  strongly  was  sne  affeeted  that  it  was  with  diffiultv 
she  oonld  keep  from  weeping  alond.  Immediately  on  returning  home  she  toofc 
pen  and  paper  and  wroto  ont  the  vision  which  had  been,  as  it  were,  blown  into  her 
mind  as  by  the  rashinp  of  a  mfchty  wind.  Qathering  her  family  abont  her  she 
read  what  she  had  written.  Her  two  little  ones  of  ton  and  twelre  years  of  are 
broke  into  oonvnlsions  of  weepin*,  one  of  them  saying  throngh  hîs  sobs  :  *  Oh, 
Mamma,  slavery  is  the  most  cruel  thing  in  the  world!1  ....  Twenty-five 
years  afterward  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  in  a  letter  to  one  of  her  children  of  this  period 
of  her  life  :  *  I  well  remember  the  winter  yon  were  a  baby  and  I  was  writing  "Un- 
cle Tom's  Cabin."  My  heart  wasbnrsting  with  the  angnish  ezcited  by  the  crnelty 
and  injustice  onr  nation  was  showing  to  the  slave,  and  praving  God  to  let  me  do  a 
little  and  to  cause  my  cry  for  them  to  be  heard.  I  remember  many  a  night  weep> 
ine  over  yon  as  yon  Iay  sleeping  beside  me,  and  I  thonght  of  the  alave-mothers 
wbose  babes  were  torn  from  them.*  "    pp.  148, 149. 

Never  had  prayer  a  more  signal  answer.  The  poet  Whittier  read 
the  book  and  wrote  exultingly  to  William  Lloyd  Garrison  :  "What  a 
glorious  work  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  has  wrought.  Thanks  for  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  !  Better  would  it  be  for  slavery  if  that  law  had 
never  been  enacted  ;  for  it  gave  occasion  for  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'  " 

This,  as  we  hâve  said,  was  her  great  work,  and  it  alone  would  hâve 
given  her  literary  famé  ;  but  the  versatility  of  her  genius  and  the  great 
activity  of  her  intellect  caused  her  to  continue  the  use  of  her  pen,  and 
as  a  resuit  some  twenty  volumes  were  created  by  her.  The  work  be- 
fore  us  contains  their  titles  and  shows  us  with  more  or  less  minute- 
ness  how  and  why  they  were  written.  Not  the  least  interesting  por- 
tions of  the  narrative  of  her  life,  are  the  descriptions  of  her  childhood, 
her  work  in  early  life  as  a  teacher,  her  marriage  and  domestic  sur- 
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roundings,  her  réception  abroad  after  her  great  story  had  made  her 
fanions,  her  many  eminent  friends,  conspicuous  among  whom  was 
Lady  Byron,  and  her  extensive  correspondence  with  the  literati  of 
many  lands.  At  one  time  both  her  husband  and  herself  gave  no 
little  attention  to  the  subject  of  Modem  Spiritualism,  but  her  final 
îudgment  on  the  phenomena  was  that  nothing  could  be  more  appall- 
uig  than  the  prospect  of  the  truth  of  such  a  state  of  things  as  was 
manifest  in  the  communications  purporting  to  corne  "  from  Bacon, 
Swedenborg,  and  others."  For,  she  adds  :  "  If  the  future  life  is  so 
weary,  stale,  fiât,  and  unprofitable  as  we  might  infer  from  thèse  read- 
ings,  one  would  hâve  reason  to  déplore  an  immortality  from  which  no 
suicide  could  give  an  outlet.  To  be  condemned  to  such  eternal  pros- 
ing  would  be  worse  than  annihilation."  p.  486. 

Brought  up  to  the  belief  of  the  strictest  Calvinism,  Mrs.  Stowe  has 
travelled  far  from  its  horrible  decrees  and  ite  utterly  comf ortless  re- 
sults.  In  1857  one  of  her  sons  was  accidentally  drowned,  and  her 
old  belief  was  insufficient  to  comfort  her.  Writing  to  her  sister  con- 
cerning  her  agony  after  the  tidings  of  his  death  reached  her,  she  said: 

t%Distressiiy  doubta  as  to  Henry's  spiritual  state  were  rudely  thrust  upon  my 
soul.  It  was  if  a  Toice  had  said  to  me,  *  Ton  trosted  in  God,  did  yon  ?  Ton  be- 
liered  that  He  lored  you  I  You  had  perf ect  confidence  that  he  would  never  take 
your  ehild  till  the  won  of  grâce  was  mature  !  Now  he  has  hurried  him  into  eter- 
nity  without  a  moment's  warninr ,  without  préparation,  and  where  is  he  ?  *  I  saw 
at  Last  that  thèse  thoughts  were  îrrational,  and  oontradioted  the  ealm,  aettled  be- 
lief of  my  better  moments,  and  that  they  were  dishonorable  to  God,  and  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  resist  them,  and  to  assume  and  steadily  maintain  that  Jésus  in 
love  had  taken  my  dear  one  to  his  bosom.  Sinoe  then  the  enemy  has  left  me  in 
peaee.  It  is  our  auty  to  assume  that  a  thing  which  would  be  in  its  rerv  nature 
«"frfad,  ungenerous,  and  unfair  has  not  been  done.  What  should  we  thtnk  of  the 
crime  of  that  human  being  who  should  take  a  young  mind  from  droumstanoea 
where  it  was  progressinp  m  virtue,  and  throw  it  recklessly  into  Corrupting  and  de- 
fraTing  soeiety  ?  Partioularly  if  it  were  the  ehild  of  one  who  had  trosted  and 
eonfided  in  him  for  yoa».  No  1  no  suoh  slander  as  this  shall  the  Defil  erer  fix  in 
my  mind  against  my  Lord  and  my  God  I  He  who  made  me  capable  of  such  an 
absorbing,  unselfish  derotion  for  my  children,  so  that  I  would  sacrifice  my  eternal 
salration  for  them,  He  oertainly  dia  not  make  me  capable  ot  more  lore,  more  dis- 
mtorostedness  than  He  has  himself .  He  inrented  mothera'  hearts,  and  ne  oertain- 
ly has  the  nattera  in  his  own,  and  my  poor,  weak  rush-light  of  love  is  enough  to 
show  me  that  some  things  can  be  done  and  some  things  cannot  be  donc."  p.  SC21-2. 

Twenty-two  years  later, — 1879, — writing  to  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Mrs.  Stowe  said  ;  "  Does  not  the  Bible  plainly  tell  us  of  a 
time  when  there  shall  be  no  more  pain  ?  That  is  to  be  the  end  and 
crown  of  the  Messiah's  mission,  when  God  shall  wipe  ail  tears  away» 
My  face  is  set  that  way,  and  yours,  too,  I  trust."    p.  415. 

The  book  is  a  wonderf ul  révélation  of  the  individual  and  home  life 
of  Mrs.  Stowe  and  the  members  of  her  family,  and  will  give  ail  its 
readere  some  charming  views  of  many  other  interesting  figures  which 
move  through  its  pages,  and  an  insight  of  public  éventa  during  event- 
ful  years  in  our  country's  history.  The  publishers  hâve  put  the  work 
in  substantial  and  attractive  dress,  and  hâve  enriched  it  with  steel 
engravings,  photogravures  and  wood  cuts. 
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Reoent  Eeonomio  Changes,  and  their  effeot  on  the  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth  and  the  well-being  of  societv.  By  David  A.  Wells,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  &o. 
New  York.    1>.  Appleton  &  Co.    1890.    12mo.  pp.  zii.  493. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Wells  has  prodaced  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
and  valuable  books  of  récent  times  in  the  domain  of  Economies,  a 
book  crowded  with  f  acts  of  prime  interest  and  value  to  the  student  of 
industrial  and  social  progress,  and  with  those  facts  marshalled  and 
illumined  by  prof  ound  philosophical  insight  into  their  meaning  and 
tendency.  ITie  author  has  undertaken  to  account  for  the  dépression 
of  industry,  the  commercial  crises,  which  since  about  1872,  hâve  with 
brief  intervais  of  renewed  prosperity,  weighed  down  the  leading  na- 
tions of  the  world.  A  cause  most  be  sought  as  universal  in  character 
as  the  phenomenon  to  be  explained,  and  one  is  found  in  the  pro- 
gressive mastery  over  natoral  forces  which  within  a  génération  has 
taken  place,  and  the  conséquent  setting  of  nature  àt  the  drudgery  of 

Production  with  résulta  of  astounding  magnitude.  Some  of  the  facts 
lustrating  this  progress  read  like  romance,  and  their  extraordinary 
interest  offers  a  constant  temptation  to  quotation  and  analysis,  though 
one  perçoives  clearly  enough  the  futility  of  trying  by  means  of  quota- 
tion to  exhibit  the  unity  of  this  remarkable  treatise.  Its  true  value  and 
import  can  be  gathered  only  by  a  careful,  consécutive  and  complète 
reading  ;  though  many  will  doubUess  find  a  lower  order  of  satisfaction 
in  akipping  from  marvel  to  marvel  among  its  facts.  Not  the  least  in- 
terestmg  portion  of  the  work  is  an  appendix  in  which  the  présent 
status  of  the  iron  industry  in  this  country  is  compared  with  that  of 
England.  It  appears  that  our  annual  consumption  of  iron  about 
equals  the  entire  yearly  British  product. 

In  thèse  times  when  the  land  is  vocal  with  véhément  dénonciations 
of  the  iniquity  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  products,  and  with 
equally  vociférons  laudation  of  tbe  essential  justice  of  existing  ar- 
rangements, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Wells  cornes  from  his 
minute  survey  of  the  fields  over  which  industrial  révolution  has  swept 
with  the  conviction  "  that  the  immense  material  progress  that  thèse 
changes  hâve  entailed  has  been,  for  mankind  in  gênerai,  a  movement 
upward  and  not  downward  ;  for  the  better  and  not  for  the  worse."^ 

The  Latin  Hymn-Writera  and  Their  Hymne  By  the  late  Samuel  WUloughhy 
DnffielcL  Edited  and  oompletedoy  Prof.  R.  B. Thompson,  i>. O.,  of  the  Univeroi- 
ty  of  Pennsylvania.    New  York.    Pnnk  &  Wagnalls.    1889.    8vo.  pp.  xi,  511. 

This  work  is  designed  to  be  the  companion  of  "  English  Hymns," 
written  by  the  same  author,  issued  by  the  same  publishers,  and  noticed 
in  the  Quabterly  for  January,  1887.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  that  will  be  very  likely  to  want  this.  Besides  the  editor's  préface 
and  the  author's  introduction,  the  book  contains  thirty-three  chapters 
on  the  f  ollowing  topics  :  Praise  Service  of  the  Early  Church  ;  Study 
of  the  Latin  Hymns;  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and  the  Earliest  Latin 
Hymns  ;  Pope  Damascus  and  the  Begfinnings  of  Rhyme  ;  Ambrose  ; 
Prudentius  the  First  Christian  Poet;  Ennodius,  Bishop  of  Pavia: 
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Cselius  Sedulius  and  his  Alphabet  Hymn  ;  Venantius  Fortunatus  the 
Troubadour;  Gregorius  Magnus;  the  Vénérable  Bede;  Rabanus 
Maurus  ;  Notker  of  St  Gall  ;  Walafrid  Strabo  ;  Hermannus  Contrac- 
tas ;  Peter  Damiani  ;  Hildebert  and  his  Hymn  ;  Bernard  of  Clair  vaux; 
Abelard  ;  Peter  the  Vénérable  ;  Bernard  of  Cluny  ;  Adam  of  St  Vic- 
tor ;  Thomas  of  Celano  ;  Thomas  Aquinas  and  John  Bonaventura  ; 
Jacoponus  ;  Thomas  a  Eempis  ;  Francis  Xavier  ;  the  Hymn-writers  of 
the  Breviary;  the  Unknown  and  the  Less-known  Hymn-Writera  ; 
Latin  Hymnology  and  Protestantism  ;  Bibliographical  Notes  ;  Index 
to  Translated  Hymns.  The  last  two  chapters  reveal  at  a  glance  the 
herculean  labor  required  for  their  compilation.  A  Général  Index  of 
Hymn-writers  and  their  Translatera  is  furnished,  and  a  second  index 
to  ail  Latin  Hymns  quoted  or  mentioned.  Three  Appendices  are  also 
added.     The  first  gives  in  full  the  Latin  hymn  of  Bernard  of  Morlaix 

making  over  2,500  words — "Concerning  the  Vanity  of  the  World 

and  the  Longing  for  Eternal  Life."  The  second  and  third  consist  of 
spécial  Latin  hymns  and  translations. 

This  is  the  first  full  treatise  on  the  Latin  Hymns  ever  offered  to 
English  readers  in  their  own  language.  Fragmentary  accounts,  and 
more  or  less  complète  translations  of  noted  sélections  are  ail  that  has 
hitherto  been  accessible  to  those  who  could  not  read  the  origiaals. 
Dr.  Duffield*8  work  has  been  thorough,  and  his  aim  has  been  to  make 
it  Bibliographical,  as  well  as  critical  ;  to  picture  to  us  the  men  who 
wrote,  their  times  and  their  surroundings.  An  amount  of  informa- 
tion of  the  most  interesting  description  is  thus  given  the  reader.  Ail 
that  can  be  ascertained  concerning  the  early  and  médiéval  hymns  is 
also  furnished  with  a  f ulness  that  leaves  litUe  to  be  desired.  Disputed 
questions  as  to  authorship  are  discussed  in  an  earnest  but  impartial 
spirit,  and  although  one  is  not  always  convinced  by  the  author's 
reasonings  and  conclusion,  his  patient  industry  and  effort  at  critical 
fairness  command  gratitude  and  respect.  Dr.  Duffield  had  peculiar 
talent  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  death  took 
him  away  before  his  task  was  coropleted.  Some  months  before  his 
departure,  and  in  anticipation  of  it,  he  obtained  the  promise  of  Dr. 
Thompson  to  revise  and  finish  whatever  he  might  leave.  This  work 
has  been  faithfully  done.  "  Dr.  Thompson  has  a  scholar's  care  for 
full,  accurate  and  direct  présentation  of  the  facts."  Some  chapters 
hâve  been  wholly  rewritten  by  him,  ail  hâve  been  revised,  and  about 
one-third  of  the  entire  volume  has  corne  from  his  pen.  Most  of  the 
hymns  are  given  both  in  the  Latin  and  in  English  translation,  so  that 
the  book  cornes  quite  within  the  range  of  any  reader  of  our  own  lan- 
guage. Ministère,  scholars,  authors,  editors,  theological  teachers  and 
students,  collège  professors,  teachers  in  high  echools  and  seminaries, 
writers  and  lovers  of  poetry,  students  of  hymnology,  and  gênerai 
readers,  of  critical  taste,  who  wish  to  make  their  information  as  well- 
rounded  and  complète  as  possible,  will  be  interested  in  and  profited  by 
familiarity  with  this  resuit  of  scholarly  work,  patient  research  and 
valuable  critical  study.  The  publishers  hâve  done  their  part  with 
great  care  and  in  excellent  taste  and  thoroughness. 
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The  Lîf  e-Work  of  the  Anthor  of  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin.    By  Florine  Tbayer  Mo* 
Cray.    Fnnk  A  Waynalls,  New  York.    1889.    Square  12mo.  pp.  440.    $2.00. 

This  very  interesting  book,  undertaken  and  prepared  in  f ail  knowl- 
edge  of  the  intended  publication  of  the  "  Life,"  to  which  we  hâve 
called  attention  in  a  preceding  page,  and  written  with  hearty  consent 
of  Mrs.  Stowe  and  her  son,  who  freely  placed  materially  for  the  work 
in  the  author's  hands,  is  theref ore  no  rival  to  their  interesting  volume. 
True  to  its  title,  it  has  to  do  with  the  "  Life-work,"  rather  than  with 
the  incidents  of  biography  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  is  valuable  as  setting 
forth  the  character  and  extent  of  the  literary  labors  which  hâve  made 
the  "Anthor  of  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  "  so  deservedly  famous.  Of 
necee8ity  mnch  interesting  biographical  information  blends  with  the 
literary  history  and  adds  mterest  to  the  knowledge  given  concerning 
the  vast  amoant  of  good  writing  done.by  a  bnsy  and  devoted  wife  and 
mother.  One  rises  from  its  perusal  sorprised  that  so  much  has  been 
accomplished  nnder  so  many  difficulties  and  domestic  demanda.  Few, 
probably,  even  among  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  great 
work,  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  hâve  any  idea  of  the  nuniber  and  char- 
acter of  the  volâmes  which  were  the  création  of  her  genins.  To  such 
Mrs.  McCray's  book  will  be  a  surprising  révélation,  giving  as  it  does 
not  merely  the  titles  of  ail,  but  also  a  fair  synopsis  and  well-prepared 
analysis  of  the  substance  and  peculiaries  of  each.  To  this  the  author 
adds  her  own  comment  and  opinion  of  the  respective  books, — judicious 
and  fair  for  the  most  part,  though  occasionally  biased  by  personal 
friendship, — and  a  digest  of  the  opinions  of  eminent  reviews.  Mrs. 
McCray's  style  is  what  may  well  be  called  popular, — with  occasional 
blemishes  evidently  caosed  by  haste  in  her  work, — and  her  book  can- 
not  fail  to  be  especially  fascinating  to  yonng  people,  and  interesting 
and  instructive  to  ail  classes  of  readers.  We  heartily  commend  it  to 
thoee  who  would  know  how  much  and  in  what  manner  our  distin- 
guished  and  honored  country-woman  has  done  for  the  world  by  her 
busy  and  fertile  pen.  The  publishers  hâve  brought  ont  the  work  in 
good  f  orm  and  style,  and  embellished  it  with  many  appropriate  illus- 
trations. 

The  Bible  and  Modem  Thonght.    By  George  H.  Emerson,  D.D.    Boston.    Uni- 
Tenalist  Pnblising  Honse.    1890.    12mo.  pp.  165.    SOoents. 

In  order  to  meet  the  popular  demand  for  a  knowledge  of  the  posi- 
tion of  modem  thinkers,  specialists  in  the  varions  fields  of  Christian 
évidences,  particularly  as  that  position  affecte  the  authority  and  au- 
thenticity  of  the  Bible,  and  to  show  that  much  of  what  is  claimed  for 
that  position  is  not  included  in  it,  but  is  wholly  unwarranted,  Dr. 
Emerson  prepared  a  séries  of  brief  articles  for  the  Christian  Leader, 
which  he  has  since  arranged  in  book  form  as  indicated  above.  In 
clearnes8  of  statement,  conciseness,  f  aroiliarity  with  the  thème  dis- 
cossed,  happy  faculty  in  the  sélection  of  pertinent  illustration, — quali- 
tés which  peculiarly  distinguish  the  Doctor*s  work, — thia  volume  shows 
him  at  his  best,  and  cannot  fail  to  secure  in  its  readers  the  end  had  in 
view  in  its  préparation. 
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We  call  attention  to  a  f ew  partdcularo  in  which  the  vaine  of  the 
work  seems  to  ns  unmistakably  manif est  ;  The  sharply  defined  distinc- 
tion between  criticism  and  technical  rationaiism, — "Criticism  aima  to 
détermine  what  the  Bible  is;  rationaiism  has  oontempt  for  the  actoal 
Bible,  and  impudently  aims  to  make  it  into  what,  in  its  judgment,  a 
Bible  ought  to  be.  Criticism  stadies  documents,  parchments,  historié 
yeracity  ;  rationaiism  produces  ail  résulte  from  the  particular  individ- 
uaTs  consciousness."  The  fact  that  whatever  résulta  enlightened  and 
thorough  criticism  reaches  we  must  accept  and  heed,  no  matter  what 
it  may  cost  us  to  do  so,  and  that  to  do  otherwise  is  to  fight  against  in- 
telligence. The  validity  and  the  necessity  of  reason  in  detennining 
évidence  ;  and  the  fact  that,  when  reason  is  convinced  that  God  has 
made  a  révélation  to  man,  it  is  consistent  with  reason  that  we  bow  to 
the  authority  of  the  contents  of  the  révélation.  The  very  significant 
fact  "  that  while  Germany  has  been  a  f ruitful  source  of  revolutionary 
théories  touching  the  contents  of  Scripture,  at  the  présent  date  moat 
of  the  German  scholars  are  conservative.  Nearly  aÛ  the  students  and 
at  the  outset  disciples  of  the  iconoclastic  critics  hâve,  by  more  exteud- 
ed  research,  been  led  to  déclare  against  their  masters.  Wellhausen 
has  f  ew  sympathizers  and  many  antagonists  among  his  German  con- 
temporaines." 

We  also  call  attention  to  the  very  important  chapters  on  "The 
*  Confluent  Lines,'  "  "The  Question  of  Canonicity,"  "The  Bible  and 
Mankind,"  the  latter  being  a  remarkably  fine  spécimen  of  reasoning 
from  analogy,  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  the  Bible,  if  it  would 
hâve  a  durable  placé  among  men.  must  hâve  its  f  oundation  in  the  wel- 
come  of  mankind.  Whoever  will  make  a  study  of  what  Dr.  Emerson 
has  so  well  stated,  must  corne  from  the  perusal  of  the  book  with  the 
conviction  that  what  the  truths  of  the  Bible  really  do  for  man's  spirit- 
ual nature  is  such  an  évidence  of  its  value  that  he  may  well  be  patient 
with  what  men  may  say  as  to  the  time  and  arrangement  of  its  many 
portions,  and  may  be  sure  that  the  final  word  in  the  discussion  will 
not  rob  him  of  the  Bread  of  Life. 

The  People's  Bible  :  Disoourses  upon  Holy  Scripture.  By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D. 
Vols,  ix.,  x.  and  xi.  New  York.  Punk  &  Wagnallfl.  1888,  1889.  8vo.  pp.  W, 
364;iy.362;viii,454,    $1.50  eaoh. 

On  8everal  occasions,  as  the  successive  volumes  of  this  séries  hâve 
been  issued,  we  hâve  called  attention  to  their  valuable  suggestions,  the 
wonderf  ul  ability  of  Dr.  Parker  as  a  commentator  and  homilist,  and 
the  help  afforded  by  **  The  People's  Bible  "  to  preachers  who  désire 
to  know  the  best  in  the  great  "  art  of  putting  things."  The  preacher 
in  the  so-called  Libéral  f  aith  will  hère  find  much  that  he  can  turn  to 
good  account,  very  little  that  he  will  feel  like  censoriously  criticising, 
and  a  fair  exhibit  of  the  rational  and  helpful  manner  in  which  ad- 
vanced  thinkers  in  other  pulpits  are  bringing  forth  uthings  new  and 
old  "  for  the  instruction  and  comfort  of  their  hearers.  Especially  will 
he  see, — and  it  will  be  valuable  to  him  in  thèse  days  when  it  is  poptt- 
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lar  in  so  many  quarters  to  throw  suspicion  if  not  contempt  on  the 
«lder  Scriptures, — that  the  Old  Testament,  alike  in  its  historv,  ritual, 
prophecy  and  poetry,  farnishes  the  most  wonderful  illustrations,  the 
most  apt  and  easily  applied  and  appreciated  lessons  needed  by  men 
in  every  âge.  The  seals  which  seem  to  be  put  on  many  dark  and 
my8terious  sayings  and  évente,  break  at  the  touch  of  real  genius  pos 
eeêsed  by  such  a  sympathetic  student  as  Dr.  Parker,  and  clear  vision 
takes  the  place  of  obscurity.  He  is  always  suggestive,  and  often  his 
wonderful  touch  clothes  many  a  passage  with  a  freshness  and  beauty 
that  fill  us  with  amazement,  alike  for  his  quick  perception  and  our 
own  stupidity.  There  hâve  been  more  learned  and  more  strictly  crit- 
ical  expositions  of  the  Scriptures,  but  we  know  of  nothing  else  so  corn- 
~bining  at  once  useful  commentary,  wise  exegesis  and  helpf ul  sermonic 
thought  His  logic  seldom  limps,  his  rhetoric  is  always  in  good  taste, 
and  a  sweet  tenderness,  so  conspicuous  in  the  treatment  of  those  pas- 
sages which  especially  address  the  heart,  Opens  the  very  f ountain  of 
our  affections,  applying  assurances  of  a  divine  sympathy  which  direct, 
•cheer  and  comfort  us  in  our  méditations.  We  give  a  sample  of  his 
style  in  comment  on  a  f  amiliar  passage  in  the  book  of  Job  :  "  Who 
has  not  said,  'The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hathtaken  away  ;  blessed 
be  the  naine  of  the  Lord  ?'  Sometimes  there  has  been  hésitation  as 
to  the  dose  of  the  sentence  ;  the  voice  has  not  been  equally  steady 
throughout  the  whole  enunciation.  The  sufferer  has  been  able  to  say, 
4  The  Lord  cave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away  ;'  then  came  a  mark 
of  ponctuation  not  found  in  the  books,  not  known  to  writers  and 
acholara — a  great  heaiirstave  ;  and  after  that  the  words  were  added 
with  some  tremulousness — *  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  But 
it  is  not  easy  talk.  Do  not  let  us  imagine  that  passages  like  this  can 
l>e  quoted,  glibly,  flippantly,  thrown  back  in  easy  retort  when  grief 
bas  corne  and  darkened  the  house  and  turned  the  life  into  a  cloud. 
Words  so  noble  can  only  be  uttered  by  the  heart  in  its  most  sacred 
moments,  and  then  can  hardly  be  uttered  in  trumpet  tone,  but  in  a 
stified  voice.  ;  yet,  notwitstanding  the  stifling  and  the  sobbing,  there  is 
a  strong  tone  that  goes  right  through  ail  the  bitterness  and  the  woe, 
and  magnifies  God." 

The  publishers  are  putting  thèse  books  on  the  market  at  an  aston- 
ishingly  low  priée,  so  low  that  they  seem  to  be  within  the  reach  of  ail  ; 
and  no  preacher  can  afford  to  be  without  them. 

A  Critical  and  Grammatical  Commentary  on  St.  Panl's  First  Epistle  to  the 
CorintHam.  By  Charles  J.  EUieott,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Glonœster  and  Bristol, 
Andover.    W.  F.  Draper.    1889.    8vo.  pp.342.    $2.75. 

Bishop  Ellicott's  commentaries  on  the  minor  epistles  of  St.  Paul 
hâve  for  a  long  time  held  the  first  rank  as  helps  in  understanding  that 
portion  of  the  New  Testament.  Now,  after  about  twenty-five  years 
waiting,  he  is  again  heard  from  with  this  his  greatest  work,  the  aim 
of  which  is  "  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible,  by  means  of  a  close  and 
persistent  considération  of  the  grammatical  f orm  and  logical  connec- 
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tion  of  the  language  of  the  original,  what  the  inspired  writer  exactly 
desires  to  say."  As  to  the  text  employed,  Bishop  Ellicott  says  :  "The 
text  has  been  formed  after  a  wholly  independent  considération  of  the 
critical  material  supplied  by  Tischendorf ,  and  especially  by  Tregelles, 
— long  expérience  having  led  me  to  fix  attention  more  closely  on  the 
selected  witnesses  that  appear  in  the  pages  of  the  latter  critic  than  on 
the  more  collective  testimonies  that  are  foand  in  the  pages  of  the  for- 
mer/' In  the  Introduction  we  hâve  a  description  of  the  Corinth  to 
which  Paul  directed  this  epistle,  not  the  ancient  and  f amous  city  bear- 
ing  at  first  the  name  of  Ephyra,  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the 
year  B.  C.  146  ;  but  the  Corinth  built  on  the  one  hundred  years  de- 
serted  ruins  by  Julius  Cœsar,  in  the  year  46  B.  C,  and  in  which  at 
the  time  Paul  wrote,  "Greek  art,  Greek  culture,  and  alas,  Greek 
license  and  sensuality  were  prédominant."  A  very  careful  analysis  of 
the  contents  of  the  epistle  is  then  given  ;  and  after  the  statement  that 
"  on  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  epistle  no  reasonable 
doubt  has  ever  been  entertained,"  the  critical  work  is  begun. 

Of  that  work  it  is  due  the  author  to  say  that  it  is  a  conscientious 
effort  to  bring  out  the  thought  and  relations  of  thought  from  the. 
standpoint  of  a  strict  grammatical  exegesis.  But  when  this  has  been 
done  the  dogmatic  bias  of  the  Bishop  f  requently  leads  him  to  the  ad* 
dition  of  a  spécial  paragraph  not  warranted  by  the  text.  This  is 
noticeable  in  the  solicitude  to  read  into  the  fifteenth  chapter  the  dog-: 
ma  of  the  résurrection  of  thèse  physical  bodies  ;  and  m  the  words 
added  to  the  critical  treatment  of  the  verse  which  déclares  that  God 
shall  "  be  ail  in  alL"  The  gênerai  and  critical  note  is  :  "On  this  the 
sublimest  révélation  ever  vouchsafed  to  mortal  man,  we  présume  not  to 
make  any  f  urther  comment.  We  leave  the  passage  in  ail  the  amptitude 
of  its  universality,  regarding  nâaiv  as  probably  the  generalizing  neu- 
ter,  and  as  including  ail  persons  and  aÛ  things  ;  Comp.  Ëph.  i.  23  ;  in 
Col.  iii.  11  the  whole  context  implies  the  masculine."  Then  cornes  a 
sentence  qualifying  the  meaning  by  the  requirements  of  dogma: 
"  While,  however,  it  seems  most  révèrent  thus  to  leave  it,  we  certainly 
draw  from  it  no  inf erences  in  favor  of  the  popular  universalism  which 
has  been  derived  from  it  :  comp.  De  Wette  in  loco.  God  will  be  ail 
in  ail,  but  He  will  be  so  in  ail  His  attributes,  in  His  justice  and  His 
righteousness,  as  well  as  in  His  mercy  and  His  love."  Hère  is  a  pro- 
test against  the  "  popular  universalism,"  so  called,  based  on  a  wholly 
mistaken  notion  that  the  "  popular  universalism  "  in  its  idea  of  God 
ail  in  ail  excludes  any  of  His  attributes,  or  the  opération  of  any  of 
those  attributes,  and  a  forgetfulness  of  the  New  Testament  doctrine 
that  since  God  is  in  His  very  essence  love,  justice,  righteousness,  mer- 
cy, and  whatever  else  may  be  atttributed  to  Him,  are  ail  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Infinité  Love. 

The  mechanical  make  up  of  this  volume  is  of  the  very  best,  paperf 
typography  and  binding  aÛ  being  excellent. 
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Aryan  Sun-Myths  the  Origin  of  Religion.  With  an  introduction  by  Charles. 
Morns.    Troy.N.Y.    Nims  &  Knight.    1889.    12mo.pp.  192.    $1.25. 

This  is  a  curions  mixture  by  an  author  who  appears  before  the  world 
without  a  name,  and  attempts  to  show  how  mnch  there  is  in  revealed 
religion  that  is  similar  to  the  myths  and  legends  of  the  religions  of 
antiquity,  and  who  wonld  hâve  us  believe  that  as  the  latter  hâve  no 
f oundation  in  f act,  theref ore  the  former  is  as  baseless.  The  cross  and 
a  crncified  Saviour,  he  claims  in  ail  the  mythical  religions.  What  o£ 
it  ?  Does  that  prove  that  Jésus  of  Nazareth  was  not  crncified  ?  Can 
a  myth  destroy  a  well-authenticated  historié  fact  ?  Is  similarity  iden- 
tity  ?  If  not,  what  does  ail  the  author's  patch  work  amount  to  ?  He 
makes  some  étrange  statements.     As  for  example,  he  says  (p.  112J  : 

"  It  wonld  appear  that  the  crucifixion  was  not  oommonly  believed  in  among 
earhr  Christian*.    It  is  contradicted  three  times  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

*  Wnom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree,'  says  Peter  of  Jésus.    He  states  again  : 

*  Whom  they  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree,!  and  repeats  :  *  They  took  him  down  from 
the  tree  and  laid  him  in  a  sepnlchie.'  There  is  no  crucifixion,  as  oommonly  un- 
derstood,  in  thèse  statements  " 

Let  him  turn  back  to  page  32  and  answer  himself ,  thus  :  "  It  was 
an  ancient  custom  to  use  trees  as  gibbetts  for  crucifixion,  or  if  arti- 
ficial,  to  call  the  cross  a  tree"  A  better  memory  might  hâve  saved 
him  from  such  blundering  exegesis  ;  and  certainly  a  little  care  wonld 
hâve  prevented  the  f ollowing  paragraph  on  page  38  :  "  Crishna  was 
preceded  by  Rama,  who  was  born  a  short  time  before  his  birth  and 
whoee  life  was  also  sought  by  Kansa." 

Speaking  Pièces  for  Little  Seholan  and  (Hder  Pnpils.  Original  recitations  and 
dialogues,  includinç  charades  and  entertainments  for  Sohool  Exhibitions  and 
Home  Pleasure,  with  pièces  for  Birthday  and  Wedding  AnniTersaries,  Décoration. 
Day  and  other  oocasional  célébrations.  By  Ellen  Ortensa  Peck.  Boston.  Lee 
A  Shepard.    1890.    16mo.  pp.  177. 

This  little  book  is  well  adapted  to  its  purpose.  It  includes  original 
and  well  selected  recitations,  dialogues,  and  other  forms  of  literary 
entertainment  for  the  anniversaries  mentioned  on  the  title  page,  for 
other  occasional  célébrations,  and  for  use  at  ail  times  in  interesting- 
and  instructing  children  of  ail  âges.  The  legitimate  use  which  thèse 
may  make  of  it  will  also  greatly  please  the  older  members  of  the  f  am- 
fly.  By  ail  means  get  it  if  you  are  looking  for  something  both  pleas» 
ing  and  profitable  for  the  home  circle. 

Jésus  and  the  Men  Abont  Him.  By  Charles  F.  Dole.  Boston.  Geo.  H.  Ellis. 
1888.    Small  4to.  pp.  81. 

This  neat  little  work  contains  five  essays,  on  :  "John  the  Baptist» 
the  Ascetic  ;  "  "  Nicodemus,  the  Pharisee  ;  "  "  Nathaniel,  the  Pure  in 
Heart  ;  "  "  Peter  and  John,  the  Disciples  ;  "  "  Jésus,  the  Master." 
They  are  instructive  studies,  unmistakably  the  work  of  one  who  is  in 
deep  sympathy  with  the  purpose  of  the  Great  Teacher,  is  gifted  with 
keen  spiritual  insight,  and  who  steadily  aims  at  the  highest  practical 
ends  in  human  life  and  character.     We  step  with  the  author  into  the 
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timee  and  8arroanding8  of  Jetas  upon  the  earth,  and  are  deeply  im 
pressed  that  what  be  was,  what  he  said,  and  what  he  did,  bas  spécial 
fitness  for  human  beings  of  ail  times  and  in  ail  surronndings. 

Round  the  Globe  in  Old  and  New  Pnths.  By  Sullivan  Holman  ftPCoUestar. 
Dlnstrated.  Boston.  UnWersalist  Pnbtishing  Honse.  1890.  12mc  pp.  Iy,  354. 
$L00. 

The  work  of  preparing  thèse  pages  for  tbe  press  was  evidently  done 
in  haute.  The  répétition  of  words  and  phrases,  wbicb  migbt  bave 
been  avoided  by  a  little  more  attention  to  synonyme  and  a  carefol  ré- 
vision of  the  manuscript,  is  a  blemish.  Nevertheless  tbe  book  is  botb 
entertaining  and  instructive.  Dr.  M'Collester  is  no  novice  in  travel- 
ling, and  he  goes  about  with  bis  eyes  open  and  alert  to  note  wbat  is 
curions,  historié,  or  otherwise  noteworthy.  Much  of  tbe  gronnd  hère 
described  was  more  or  less  f  amiliar  to  him,  as  be  had  previoosly  made 
four  visite  to  the  Old  World,  and  had  been  a  student  of  many  f oreign 
ways  and  costoms.  "  Hitherto,"  be  says,  "the  exit  has  been  due  east, 
bat  this  time  it  is  dae  west  and  round  the  world."  His  course  was 
from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  tbence  across  the  Pacific  to  Japan, 
China,  Singapore  and  Ceylon,  India,  tbe  Persian  Golf  and  the  £u- 
phrates  and  Tigris  to  the  Nile,  Palestine,  Epbesus,  Athens,  Italy  and 
Malta,  Spain,  London,  Ireland,  and  tbence  from  Qaeenstown,  with  face 
still  set  towards  the  west,  across  the  Atlantic  to  New  York, — a  démon- 
stration that  he  has  "  rounded  the  globe,"  and  bas  "  travelled  not  less 
tban  fifty  thousand  miles."  The  two  longeât  chapters  in  the  book, 
describing  the  country,  people,  government  and  customs  of  Japan  and 
India,  are  to  us  most  full  of  interest  ;  and  just  at  this  time  when  our 
churcb  bas  ite  attention  called  to  Japan  and  to  its  projected  work 
tbere,  what  Dr.  M'Collister  says  of  that  wonderful  empire  is  especially 
timely  and  belpful  to  a  clear  understanding  of  tbe  peculiariities  of  the 
land  and  the  people,  where  and  with  wbom  we  are  to  try  tbe  great 
modem  experiment  of  planting  genuine  New  Testament  Cbristianity. 
The  book  contains  a  large  number  of  illustrations,  wbich  greatly  assist 
the  reader  in  a  clear  understanding  of  the  author's  description  of  tbe 
places  visited.  The  Publishing  House  has  brougbt  the  work  ont  in 
the  best  style  of  the  printer's  and  binder's  art,  and  furnishes  it  at  a 
remarkably  low  priée.  Of  course  it  will  go  into  ail  our  Sunday  scboo) 
libraries,  and  familiarity  with  ils  pages  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  our 
missionary  zeaL 

Unitariamsm  :  Its  Origin  and  History.  A  oonne  of  sizteen  lectures  delirered 
in  Channing  Hall,  Boston,  188S-89.  Boston:  American  Unitarian  Association. 
1890.    12mo.  pp.  txvw,  394.    $1.00. 

Some  of  thèse  sixteen  lectures  hâve  appeared  in  the  ZJmtarian  Bê- 
view,  tbe  remainder  are  now  for  the  first  time  in  print.  The  table  of 
contents  shows  the  f  ollowing  thèmes,  and  by  wbom  treated  :  Early 
Christian  Doctrine,  Rev.  Joseph  Henry  Allen;  Ohristianity  from  the 
Pifth  to  the  Fifteenth  Centurv,  Rev.  Andrew  P.  Peabody,  D.D.;  Uni- 
tariamsm  and  the  Reformation,  Rev.  S.  C.  Beach  ;  Unitarianism  in 
England,  Rev.  Brooke  Herf ord  ;  American  Unitarian  and  German 
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Thought,  Rev.  J.  H.  Allen;  The  Church  and  Parish  in  Massachusetts, 
Rev.  Geo.  E.  Ellis,  D.D.;  Early  New  England  Unîtarians,  Rev.  A. 
P.  Peabody,  D.D.;  Channing,  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Briggs,  D.D.;  Transcen- 
talism  :  The  New  England  Renaissance,  Rev.  Francis  Tiff any  ;  Théo- 
dore Parker,  Rev.  S.  B.  Stewart  ;  Unitarianism  and  Modem  Litera- 
ture,  Rev.  Francis  Hornbrooke  ;  Unitarianism  and  Modem  Biblical 
Criticism,  Rev.  James  De  Normandie  ;  Unitarianism  and  Modéra  Sci- 
entific  Thought,  Rev.  T.  R.  Slicer  ;  The  Law  of  Righteousness,  Rev. 
George  Batchelor  ;  Relation  of  Unitarianism  to  Philosophy,  Hev.  C 
C.  Everett,  D.D.;  Ecclesiastical  and  Denominational  Tendencies,  Rev. 
Grindall  Reynolds^  u  They  were  intended,"  says  Mr.  Spaulding,  in 
bis  introduction,  "to  give  to  those  who  might  attend  the  course  a 
sensé  of  the  worth  of  Unitarianism  as  a  f  aith  which  has  deep  historié 
roots,  and  from  the  beginning  has  had  great  allies."  This  purpose  is 
well  8ustained,  and  some  of  the  lectures  are  valuable  epitomes  of  the 
history  of  the  trinitarian  controversy  in  early  and  in  late  times  ; 
while  ail  are  ably  prepared  and  most  excellent  reading.  Unitarian 
theology,  as  well  as  Unitarian  policy  in  setting  forth  its  theology  are 
seen  to  hâve  been  a  growth,  especiaJly  noticeable  in  regard  to  the  doc- 
trine of  human  destiny.  The  claim  that  Unitarianism  now  means 
(see  pp.  48,  59,  256)  the  positive  conviction  and  proclamation  of  the 
salvation  of  ail  soûls  is  quite  in  contrast  with  the  opposite  doctrine 
affirmed  by  Dr.  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  in  his  Sermons  on  Probation,  pub- 
lished  in  1847  ;  and  shows  a  harmony  of  opinion  very  différent  from 
that  attributed  to  Unîtarians  by  Rev.  Dr.  Walker,  in  1823,  when  he 
said  :  "Some  understanding  by  that l  everlasting  destruction  '  to  which 
the  wicked  are  to  be  consigned,  an  absolute  annihilation;  others  con- 
ceive  of  their  sufferings  as  consequential,  and  indeflnite  as  to  their 
duration  ;  and  others,  that  ail  punishment  urill  be  remédiai,  and  toill 
end  at  last  in  a  universal  restoration  to  goodness  and  happiness." 

We  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  volume  with  the  f eeling  expressed 
by  Mr.  Spaulding  as  he  closes  his  introduction, — "  a  prof  ound  f  eeling 
of  gratitude  to  the  society  that  planned  thèse  Channing  Hall  lectures, 
to  the  men  who  delivered  them,  and  to  the  association  that  has  pub- 
lished  them." 

Christiamty  and  Agnostieism.  A  oontrovony  ooiwinting  of  pape»  by  Hennr 
Waoe,  D,D«  Prof .  Thomas  H.  Huxley,  The  Bishop  of  Peterboroogh,  W.  H.  Mal- 
look, Mrs.  Hmnphrey  Ward.  New  York.  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  1889.  Paper. 
12mo.  pp.  329.    50  eenta. 

The  papers  in  this  volume  are  a  reprint  from  the  "Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury"  and  "FortnighUy."  They  are  valuable  as  showing  what  is  said 
by  leading  minds  on  each  side  of  the  controversy  involved,  and  are  in 
most  handy  f orm  for  consécutive  reading  or  for  future  référence. 

The  Epktlee  of  St.  John.  Twenty-one  Disoonraee,  with  Qreek  Text,  Compara- 
tive  Vernona,  and  Notes  ohiefly  ezeêetieal.  By  Wliham  Alezander,  D.D.,  D.U.L., 
etc..  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Rapnoe.  New  York.  A.  C  Armstrong  &  Son. 
ftiro.  pp.  x?i,  909.    $1.60. 

This  is  a  revision,  enlargement,  improvement  upon,  because  in  some 
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respecte  a  correction  of ,  the  Notes  on  the  Epistles  of  John  furnished 
by  the  author  to  Lange's  Couimentary.  Bishop  Alexander  hère  gives 
us  the  resuit  of  the  study  of  years  on  this  spécial  subject,  and  although 
much  in  his  treatment  of  the  epistles  seems  to  be  wholly  irrelevant, 
savoring  more  of  the  chnrch  f  onctionary  than  of  the  unbiassed  critic, 
we  find  many  astute  renderings,  much  clear  spiritual  insight,  and 
some  valuable  suggestions  which  are  helpful  to  a  true  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  the  words  of  that  disciple  whora  Jésus  loved.  Be- 
cause  there  is  obviously  in  the  epistles  much  that  throws  light  on  ex-* 
pressions  in  John's  Gospel,  we  think  that  the  author  sees  more  than 
they  really  contain  when  he  treats  them  as  a  whole  and  in  détail  as  a 
synopsis  and  index  of  the  Gospel.  And  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
good  bishop  greatly  errs  in  the  late  date  to  which  he  assigns  the  writ- 
ing  of  the  Apocalypse.  The  internai  évidence  from  expressions  in 
that  wonderful  vision,  as  for  example,  the  command  to  measure  the 
courts  of  the  temple  at  Jérusalem,  long,  after  the  temple  had  been 
destroyed, — if  the  bishop's  date  is  correct, — makes  demonstrably 
against  his  theory.  In  one  very  important  respect  this  exegetical 
work  has  great  value  :  the  author  insiste  on  the  importance  of  placing 
before  us  a  clear  view  of  the  historical  surroundings  of  the  apostle 
in  order  that  his  argument  and  effort  may  be  understood.  In  so  doing 
he  enables  us  to  see  that  contemporary  errors,  such  as  Gnosticism, 
Docetism,  etc.,  are  being  combatted;  but  also  that  the  argument 
against  thèse  is  a  help  to  the  application  of  a  gênerai  lesson,  suited  to 
ail  timee  and  circumstances,  the  importance  and  grounds  of  that 
Christian  life  which  distinguishes  ail  true  believers.  In  parallel  col- 
umns  the  author  places  the  Greek  text,  authorized  and  revised  ver- 
sions, and  a  translation  of  his  own.  Thus  f  urnished,  the  reader  sees 
the  différences  at  a  glance,  and  can  compare  them  with  the  text  which 
is  declared  by  Tischendorf  and  others  to  be  the  most  f  ull  and  com- 
plète. This  volume  is  issued  as  one  of  a  séries  known  as  "  The  Ex- 
positor's  Bible,"  and  is  brought  out  by  the  enterprising  publishers  in 
handsome  style,  and  at  low  price. 

Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Hebrew  Soriptures.  Reeiting  when,  where,  under 
what  circumstances,  for  what  purpose  and  by  whom  they  were  written,  as  ob- 
tained  from  the  writings  of  that  eminent  nobleman  and  historian  Nehemiah.  who 
was  appointed  Gorernor  of  Palestine.  B.  C.  446  ;  with  an  Appendiz  containing 
Propheoy  Sastained  in  the  Historiés  of  Egypt,  Assyria  and  Babylon  ;  and  a  review 
of  Radical  Views  of  the  Bible.  By  Lorenzo  Barge.  Boston.  Lee  A  Shepardi 
1890.    12rao.  pp.  132.    $1.00. 

The  author  claims  for  this  little  work,  that  in  it  "  will  be  found  a 
history  of  the  origin  and  formation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  taken 
wholly  from  its  pa^33,  yet  until  now  unknown."  His  wonderful  dis- 
covery  is,  "  That  Nehemiah  wrote  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  .  .  the 
circumstantial  évidence  is  so  strong  as  to  make  it  morally  certain  that 
no  one  but  he  could  hâve  done  it."  "Ail  commentators  agrée  that  the 
first  six  and  the  thirteenth  chapters  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah  were 
written  by  him.  An  examination  of  thèse  chapters  shows  the  same 
peculiarities  of  style,  the  same  mannerisms,  as  do  ail  the  other  books 
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of  the  '  Law  and  the  Prophète/  and  it  is  certain  that  if  lie  wrote  the 
chapters  mentioned  he  must  hâve  written  the  whole  work." 

Mr.  Barge  is  confused  in  his  thonght  by  not  discriminating  between 
an  author  and  a  compiler,  or  a  translater.  The  "  circumstantial  évi- 
dence''  is  f  ound  chiefly  in  peculiarities  of  diction.  u  The  most  promi- 
nent of  thèse  are  the  superfiuous  use  of  the  word  '  now  '  and  the 
phrase  *  it  came  to  pass,'  in  commencing  paragraphe  ;  and  the  redun- 
dant  use  of  the  conjonction  '  and.'  "  This  proves  too  mach.  The 
"  pecaliarity  "  is  f  ound  in  Josephus,  and  in  the  evangelists  of  the  New 
Testament.  Are  the  writings  attributed  to  them  the  production  of 
one  mind  ?  They  are  characteristics  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  not 
of  a  spécial  individual.  Besiries,  the  manifest  différences  in  style  in 
other  respects  is  well  taken  by  more  skilful  critics  than  Mr.  Burge, 
as  démonstration  that  the  various  books  embraced  in  "  The  Law  and 
the  Prophète  "  could  not  hâve  been  the  work  of  any  one  man. 

That  Nehemiah  had  much  to  do  with  translating  "  The  Law  and 
the  Prophète  "  into  the  language  familiar  to  the  Jews  after  their  long 
captivity  and  dispersion  is  doubtless  true  ;  but  so  had  Ezra,  so  had  the 
"  Great  Synagogue,"  and  the  pretence  that  it  was  ail  the  work  of  Ne- 
hemiah, or  that  whoever  was  engaged  in  it  became  in  any  sensé  the 
"  author  "  of  "  The  Law  and  the  Prophète,"  is  simply  absurd. 

Â  New  England  Girlhood  Ontlined  From  Memory.  By  Lucy  Laroom.  Boston 
and  New  York.    Henghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.    1889.    10mo.pp.274.    75  cents. 

This  charming  autobiography,  issued  as  a  volume  of  "  The  River- 
side  Library  for  Young  People,"  is  just  as  interesting  to  older  read- 
ers.  It  deals  with  a  childhood  passed  in  a  portion  of  New  England 
how  no  longer  rural,  and  a  youth  and  early  womanhood  in  the  mills 
of  Lowell,  now  opërated  by  a  very  différent  class  of  girls.  And  of 
many  of  her  associâtes  in  those  mill  days,  their  work,  their  literary 
efforts,  their  coming  before  the  public  through  the  pages  of  the  u Low- 
ell Offering"  and  the  "Operatives*  Magazine," — the  first  originating 
with  the  late  Rev.  Abel  C.  Thomas  and  Rev.  T.  B.  Thayer,  of  our 
church,  and  the  second  in  the  Literary  Society  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tâonal  Church  in  Lowell,  —  Miss  Larcom  gives  some  wonderful 
sketches.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  sweet  and  wholesome.  It  is  just 
such  a  book  as  will  do  our  girls  good  to  read,  as  it  cannot  f  ail  to  beget 
a  deeper  appréciation  of  a  noble  life  and  an  inspiration  and  incite- 
ment  for  its  attainment.  Miss  Larcom  will  render  further  service  to 
ail  classes  of  readers  if  she  will  give  to  the  public  in  the  same  unos- 
tentatious  but  impressive  manner,  the  réminiscences  of  her  later  years. 

Asolando  Faneies  and  Faets.  By  Robert  Browning.  Anthor's  édition.  Bos- 
ton and  New  York.    Honghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    1890.    Crown  8vo.  pp.  114.    $1.26. 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  this  volume,  appearing  as  it  did 
sîmultaneously  with  the  announcement  of  the  dece  ise  of  its  author, — 
the  sad  assurance  that  it  is  the  last  to  be  looked  for  from  his  pen.  It 
contains  about  thirty  short  poems,  which  fairly  illustrate  the  peculiarly 
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mixed  and  of ton  confused  and  confusing  style  of  Mr.  Browning,  and 
yet  are  so  rich  and  full  in  mental  stimulas  and  suggestion.  This 
authorized  American  édition,  put  up  in  style  oorresponding  with  the 
publisher's  issue  of  the  poet's  now  completed  works,  contains  also  an 
excellent  portrait  of  the  fine  manly  face  of  the  author, — ail  that  is 
now  lef t  us  to  suggest  how  he  appeared  in  his  later  days.  The  touch- 
ing  Epilogue  in  this  volume,  itseff  his  own  most  appropriate  epitaph, 
seems  to  hint  a  prémonition  of  the  near  approach  of  the  messenger 
who  should  close  his  earthly  career  and  re-unite  him  to  the  object  of 
his  dearest  love  : 

44  One  who  never  tnzned  his  baek  bat  marehed  breast  forward, 

Never  doabted  olonds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed  thongh  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would  trinmph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better, 

Sleep  to  wake." 

Unspoken  Sermons.  Third  Séries.  By  George  MaoDonald.  London  and  New 
York.    Longmans,  Green  &  Co.    1889.    Crown  8vo.  pp.  262. 

Ever  since  the  appearance  of  his  first  book  under  this  title,  in  1867, 
George  McDonald's  sermons  hâve  been  great  favorites  with  those  who, 
having  broken  away  from  the  traditional  orthodoxy,  hâve  enjoyed  see- 
ing  some  of  its  horrors  arraigned  in  strong  language.  Probably  few 
sermons  hâve  been  so  f  requently  quoted,  or  f  ormed  the  ground  work 
for  discourses  on  the  "  Inexorableness  of  Divine  Love,"  and  kindred 
thèmes,  as  has  this  éloquent  Scotchman's  sermon  on  "Our  God  a  Con- 
suming  Fire,"  in  the  early  volume  above  referred  to.  The  book  be- 
f ore  us  reveals  many  of  the  peculiar  mental  and  rhetorical  qualitiee  so 
noticeable  in  the  first  ;  although  with,  in  gênerai,  less  well-sustained 
power,  and  much  more  mysticism  and  obscurity.  Nothing  of  this 
kind,  however,  characterizes  the  sermon  on  "Justice,"  the  longest  and 
the  ablest  in  the  volume,  which,  as  a  criticism  of  the  dogma  of  vicari- 
ous  atonement,  is  most  thorough  and  scathing.     We  give  an  extract  : 

"  If  the  suffering  of  the  sinner  is  indeed  required  by  the  justice  of 
God,  let  it  be  admuiistered.  But  shall  we  say  adéquate  to  confront 
the  base  représentation  that  it  is  not  punishment,  not  the  suffering  of 
the  sinner  that  is  required,  but  suffering  !  Nay,  as  if  this  were  not 
depth  enough  to  crown  ail  heathenish  représentation  of  the  ways  of 
God,  that  the  suffering  of  the  innocent  is  unspeakably  préférable  in 
his  eyes  to  that  of  the  wicked,  as  a  make-up  for  wrong  done?  Nay, 
again,  '  in  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep,'  that  the  suffering  of  the  lov- 
ing,  the  suffering  of  the  eternally  and  perf ectlv  good,  is  supremely 
satisf actory  to  the  pure  justice  of  the  Father  of  spirits  !  Not  ail  the 
suffering  that  could  be  heaped  upon  the  wicked  could  buy  them  a  mo- 
ments respite,  so  little  is  their  suffering  a  counterpoise  to  their  wrong  ; 
in  the  working  of  this  law  of  équivalents,  this  lex  talionis,  the  sufferings 
of  millions  of  years  could  not  equal  the  sin  of  a  moment,  could  not 
pay  off  one  f  arthing  of  the  deep  debt  But  so  much  more  valuable, 
precious,  and  dear,  is  the  suffering  of  the  innocent,  so  much  more  of 
a  satisfaction — observe — to  the  justice  of  God,  that  in  return  for  that 
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suffermg  another  wrong  is  done  :  the  sîhners  who  deserve  and  ought 
to  be  punished  are  set  free. 

44 1  know  the  root  of  ail  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  ;  the  notion 
is  imbedded  in  the  gray  matter  of  my  Scotch  brains  ;  and  if  ï  reject 
it,  I  know  what  I  reject  For  the  love  of  God  my  heart  rose  early 
against  the  low  invention.  Strange  that  in  a  Christian  land  it  shonld 
need  be  said,  that  to  punish  the  innocent  and  let  the  guilty  go  free  is 
nnjust  !  It  wrongs  the  innocent,  the  guilty,  and  God  himself .  It 
wonld  be  the  worst  of  ail  wrongs  to  the  guilty  to  treat  them  as  inno- 
cent. The  whole  device  is  a  pièce  of  spiritual  charlatanry — fit  onlv 
for  a  f raudulent  jail  delivery.  If  the  wicked  ought  to  be  punished,  it 
were  the  worst  possible  perversion  of  justice  to  take  a  righteous  being 
however  strong,  and  punish  him  instead  of  the  sinner  however  weak. 
.  .  .  To  represent  the  living  God  as  a  party  to  such  a  style  of 
action,  is  to  veil  with  a  mask  of  cruelty  and  hypocrisy  the  face  whose 

gory  is  only  to  be  seen  in  the  face  of  Jésus  ;  to  put  a  tirade  of  vulgar 
oman  legality  into  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  God  merciful  and  gracious, 
who  wOl  by  no  means  dear  the  guilty.  Rather  than  believe  such  ugly 
f  oDy  of  him  whose  very  name  is  enough  to  make  those  that  know  him 
heave  the  breath  of  the  hart  panting  for  the  waterbrooks;  rather 
than  think  of  him  what  in  a  man  would  make  me  avoid  him  at  the 
risk  of  my  life,  I  would  say,  4There  is  no  God;  let  us  neither  eat  nor 
drink,  that  we  may  die!  For,  lo,  this  is  not  our  God  !  This  is  not  he 
for  whom  we  hâve  waited  !'  But  I  hâve  seen  his  face  and  heard  his 
voice  in  the  face  and  the  voice  of  Jésus  Christ  ;  and  I  say  this  is  our 
God,  the  very  one  whose  being  the  Creator  makes  it  an  infinité  glad- 
ness  to  be  the  created.  I  wiH  not  hâve  the  God  of  the  scribes  and 
the  Fharisees,  whether  Jewish  or  Christian,  Protestant,  Roman  or 
Greek,  but  thy  Father,  O  Christ  !  He  is  my  God.  If  you  say, 
4  That  is  our  God,  not  yours  !'  I  answer,  '  Your  portrait  of  your  God 
is  an  evil  caricature  of  Christ.  *  " 

Romanism  and  the  Republic.  A  Discussion  of  the  Purposes,  Assomptions, 
Prineiples  and  Methods  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Hierachy.  By  Rev.  Isaao  J. 
Lansin?,  M.  A.,  of  W  oroester,  Mass.  With  an  Introduction  b£  Rev.  Leroy  M. 
Vernon,  D.D.,  liste  Snperintendent  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episeopal  Ghnroh 
inltaly.    Boston  :  Arnold  Pnblishing  Co.    1800.    12mo.  pp.  447. 

This  book  contains  eighteen  sermons  preached  by  the  author  to  his 
congrégation,  in  the  Salem  Square  Congregational  Church  in  Worces- 
ter,  during  the  sommer  and  autumn  of  188o.  They  are  a  contribution 
to  the  controversy  of  American  Protestantism  with  the  Papacy,  grow- 
ing  ont  of ,  or  chiefly  incited  by,  the  attitude  of  the  latter  towards  our 
public  school  System.  Mr.  Lansing  dévotes  a  large  portion  of  his 
book  to  the  considération  of  the  attitude  of  Rome  towards  our  free 
schools,  and  also  gives  attention  to  the  organization  known  as  Jesuits 
and  their  object;  the  antagonism  of  Rome  to  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ty  ;  and  to  the  Romish  conf  essional.  His  motive  in  ail  springs  from 
hu  conviction  that  the  Papacy  is  bent  on  working  injury  to  our  coun- 
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try.  Inasmuch  as  Roman  Catholics,  both  priests  and  laymen,  are  not 
agreed  among  themselves  on  the  school  question,  no  small  nomber  of 
them  being  heartily  opposed,  and  outspoken  in  their  opposition,  to 
taking  the  children  of  Roman  Catholics  ont  of  our  public  schools,  we 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  hâve  been  wiser  to  hâve  kept  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  subject  free  from  ail  other  questions,  in  a  book  intend- 
ed  to  create  or  influence  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  onlj  point  in 
the  controversy  which  can  be  decided  by  public  action.  Tnis  is  not  , 
saying  that  the  other  questions  should  not  be  discussed  in  the  pulpit, 
nor  be  set  bef  ore  the  world  on  the  printed  page,  but  simply  that  their 
combination  with  the  one  and  only  subject  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
control  by  our  votes,  préjudices,  angers  and  aliénâtes  those  who  would 
be  allies  in  this  great  work,  and  who  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  unité 
with  us  in  relation  thereto,  in  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  citizens. 

The  price  of  the  book  was  originally  placed  at  $1.  But  in  order 
to  secure  the  widest  possible  circulation,  it  has  been  reduced  one  half , 
with  eleven  cents  added  for  postage  when  ordered  to  be  sent  by  mail. 

The  Law  of  Husband  and  Wife.  Compiled  for  popnlar  use  by  Lelia  Joséphine 
Bobinson,  LL.B.,  memberof  the  Boston  Bar.  Boston,  Mdoocxo.  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard.    12mo.  pp.  xrii,  163.    $1.00. 

There  is  probably  no  subject  on  which  information  is  more  sought, 
or  more  needed  by  the  good  people  of  thèse  United  States,  than  the 
flxing  the  mutual  rights  of  husband  and  wife  ;  the  respective  claims  of 
each  on  the  property  of  the  other  during  the  continuance  of  the  mar- 
riage  relation,  and  af  ter  its  termination  by  death  or  divorce  ;  the  law 
governing  contracte  by  married  women  ;  their  ability  to  sue  and  to 
be  sued  ;  to  enter  into  business  and  trade  relations  ;  to  form  business 
partnerships  with  their  husbands  or  with  others  ;  intelligence  as  to 
séparation,  divorce,  custody  of  children,  alimony,  and  kindred  matter&. 
In  the  book  before  us,  the  author,  a  member  of  the  Suffolk  Bar,  cov- 
ers  the  entire  range  of  thèse  topics.  The  volume  contains  the  statute 
laws  of  each  State  on  the  varions  subjects  of  which  it  treats,  and  the 
décisions  of  the  Courts  as  they  appear  in  the  published  State  Reports, 
together  with  extensive  gênerai  information  upon  ail  phases  of  the 
laws  governing  husband  and  wife. 

Ail  the  volumes  noticed  under  the  head  of  "Contemporary  Litera- 
ture,"  will  be  found  on  sale  at  our  Publishing  House. 
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"THE  NEW  COVENANL" 

A  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  VERSION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Vol.  I.    The  Pour  Gospels.    368'  pages. 

Vol.  II     Acte,  the  Epistles,  Révélation. .  400  pages. 


EACH  VOLUME  «I.OO. 


|  By  J.  W.  HANSON,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 

r 

This  work,  in  the  language  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cantwell  of  the  Universalisa  is  "  a 
notable  addition  to  our  literature."  The  Translation  has  been  pronounced  to  be 
f  aithf  ul,  accurate  and  scholarly,  not  only  by  our  own  best  critics,  but  by  such  authori- 
ties  as  the  New  York  Indépendant  ( "Orthodox "),  the  Chicago  Standard!?  Baptist  "), 
and  others.  It  is  valuable  to  ail,  but  especially  to  unlearned  readers,  in  possesstng 
the  £ ollowing  features  : 

I.  A  literal,  idiomatic  rendering  in  modem  terms  of  the  oldest  manuscripts,  as 
f  ound  in  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  Text.  This  enables  the  common  reader  to  see 
at  a  glance,  what  it  requires  extended  comment  to  make  clear  in  the  Accepted 
Version, 

I I.  The  Gospels  are  printed  as  a  Harmony,  that  is,  ail  that  is  related  by  two  or 
more  Evangelists  is  printed  together,  so  that  the  reader  can  see,  at  a  glance,  the  en- 
tire  evangelical  account  of  any  transaction  or  discourse  ;  and  the  Epistles  are  dis- 
tributed  through  the  Acts,  chronologically.  Thus  a  Chronology  and  Harmony  of  the 
entire  New  Testament  are  found  in  the  arrangement,— a  valuable  feature  to  the  student. 

III.  Brief  and  explicit  comments  of  great  value  accompany  the  text,  presenting 
much  of  the  light  that  more  récent  scholarship  has  shed  On  the  New  Testament  The 
Translation,  Harmony  and  Commentary  are  so  admirably  presented,  that  no  equàl 
nurnber  of  pages  can  be  found  that  will  so  interpret  the  sensé  and  meaning  of  the  New 
Testament,  or  that  contains  so  much  of  value  to  the  Universalist  reader. 

The  large  sales  of  this  work  show  the  appréciation  of  our  people  of  the  immense 
labor  performed  by  the  author  in  its  production.  The  dénomination  has  been  laid 
under  a  weight  of  obligation  for  "  The  New  Covenant,"  which  is  a  far  greater  im- 
provement  on  the  Revision,  than  the  Revision  is  on  the  Accepted  Version.  The 
volumes  are  essential  to  the  library  of  a  Universalist,  and  ought  to  be  among  the  books 
of  ail  students  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  year  1890  will  be  occupied  with  a  considération  of  the  New  Testament  by  ail 
our  Sunday  Schools.  This  will  give  an  increased  value  to  "  The  New  Covenant," 
in  the  eyes  of  our  Pastors,  and  of  the  Teachers,  Pupils  and  Workers  in  the  Sunday 
School.  As  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  an  exact  and  literal  rendering  of  .the 
original,  a  simple  reading  of  a  passage  will  often  be  as  useful  in  obtaining  the  real 
sensé,  as  extended  comments  on  the  language  of  the  Common  Version  ;  while  the  notes 
and  explanations  are  just  what  will  be  the  most  profitable  to  the  Universalist 
student.  Among  the  Helps  and  Helpers  to  the  study  of  the  International  Lessons  for 
1890,  nothing  can  be  of  more  value  than  Dr.  Hanson's  "  New  Covenant." 
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"  ESSAYS  DOCTRINAL  AND  PRACTICAL" 

By  fifteen  Gergymen.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  H.  W.  Thomas,  D.D. 
Edited  by  Orello  Cône,  D.D-,  Prési- 
dent of  Buchtel  Collège.  328  pages. 
Price,  $1.00. 

"THEBIBTHFBOMABOVL" 

By  Rev.  Charles  Follen  Lee.    Price, 

25  cents  net. 
This  is  No.  VI  of  the  séries  entitled 
"  Manuals  of  Faith  and  Duty."  It  discusses 
the  New  Birth,  or  Conversion,  as  it  is  un- 
folded  in  the  New  Testament,  with  the 
Personal  applications  which  are  necessary 
to  enforce  the  religious  teaching  and  make 
it  effective  in  the  personal  life.  The  Man- 
ual  is  one,  therefore,  of  personal  religion, 
and  will  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  are 
seeking  to  understand  divine  things,  and  to 
make  them  the  rule  of  life.  It  is  clearly 
and  beautifully  written  and  is  worthy  of  its 
place  along  with  the  others  in  this  popular 
séries. 

"ROUND  THE  6LÔBË7 

By  Sullivan  Holman  M'Collester,  au- 

thor  of  "  Af ter-Thoughts  of  Foreign 

Travel."    14  Beautiful  Illustrations  by 

the    Halftone    Process.     360  pages. 

Price,  $  1.00,  net 

This  is  a  book  to  be  read  and  enjoyed. 

It  is  a  book  for  the  home  and  the  school, 

well  written,  neatly  printed,  finely  illustra- 

ted,  handsomely  bound,  and  reaÙy  one  of 

the  cheapest  books  ever  offered  for  sale. 

His  chapters  on  Japan,  India,  and  Euph- 

rates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Nile  ri  vers  are 

especially  attractive.    It  is  the  book  for 

the  thousands. 

"WAITINGONDESTINY." 

A  Story  for  Girls.  By  Hattie  Tyng 
Griswold.  i2mo  cloth.  Price,  $1.00. 
Mrs.  Griswold's  story  is  well  adapted 
for  home  reading  and  Sunday-  School 
Libraries.  The  scène  of  the  story  is  laid 
in  Wisconsin,  early  in  the  '40*8,  and  it 
traces  the  history  of  a  young  girl  from 


childhood  to  womanhood,  unfolding  the 
steps  in  her  intellectual  development,  and 
hergrowth  into  a  noble  character.  The 
story  is  very  gracefully  written,  and  wiB 
take  high  rank  among  the  books  for  young 
women  of  which  the  time  is  so  praline. 
It  will  please  readers,  old  and  young,  and 
will  be  especially  interesting  to  ail  who  are 
interested  in  the  early  beginnings  of  society 
in  the  West 

"  WILLIS  PEYTON  S INHERITANCE." 

The  Story  of  a  Claim.  By  Emily  L. 
Sherwood.    Price,  75  cents. 

The  scène  of  Mrs.  Sherwood's  story  i% 
laid  in  Washington,  shortly  after  the  dose 
of  the  War.  It  describes  the  struggles  of 
a  family  in  that  f ashionable  quarter  of  the 
world,  who  inherit  a  "claim  "  against  the 
Government,  on  which  their  future  pros- 
perity  is  supposed  to  dépend.  In  the  case 
of  two  young  women  it  pictures  the  virtue 
of  self-reliance  under  difficultés,  It  is 
pleasingly  written  and  abounds  in  incident, 
with  many  choice  touches  of  local  color. 
It  will  prove  popular  with  those  who  read 
a  story  for  incident  and  description.  The 
author  is  quite  well  known  by  her  contri- 
butions to  the  periodical  press,  and  as  a 
worker  in  our  Church. 

"  THE  BIBLE  AND  MODERN  TH0U8HT." 

By  George  H.  Emerson,  D.D.,  author 
of  "The  Doctrine  of  Probation 
Examined."    Price,  50  cents,  net 

The  design  of  the  Book  is  to  meet  the 
needs  of  that  dass  in  the  community  that 
hâve  not  the  time  for  an  extended  exam- 
ination  of  the  variety  of  spedal  topics 
which  the  gênerai  title  embraces,  but  who 
are  yet  desirous  of  an  intelligible  appré- 
hension of  the  new  issues  which  récent 
scholarship  has  developed  in  référence  to 
the  Bible  the  way  in  which  its  several 
books  hâve  been  collated,  the  principlt 
of  their  canonicity,  and  their  authority. 
In  its  typography,  paper,  and  gênerai  me- 
chanical  appearance  the  book  will  hâve 
unusual  attractions. 


The  Hklpkr,  each  copy  accompanied  with  six  Lesson  Sheets,  $1.50  per  year.  Copies  without  Lesson 
Sheets,  fi.oo  per  year.  Extra  Lesson  Sheets,  each  12  cents  per  year.  Primary  Lesson  Papers  each  h 
cents  per  year.    Home  Study  Sheets,  six  lessons  a  Sunday  for  a  year  50  cents. 
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CAPTIYATING   AND    INSTRUCTIVE. 

"ROUND  THE  GLOBE." 


B3TljB*CriL,IL,I^rjLIT  HOL.IwIA.IT  M'O  OU,  LESTE»,  D.X>- 


FOURTEEN     BEAUTIFUL    ILLUSTRATIONS; 
56©   Page*,   and   Sold,   at   the    Very   Low   Priée 
ONE  DOJJUJL&. 


CONTENTS, 


Boston  to  San  Francisco.        Across  the  Pacific.  Japan. 

China.  Singapore  and  Ceylon.  Indîa. 

The  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  the  Nile. 
Palestine.  Ephesus. 

Greece,  Ancient  and  Modem.  Italyand  Malta.  Spain. 

London.  From  London  Through  Ireland.  Nearing  Home. 


It  contains  a  graphie  and  highly  entertaining  and  instructive  account  of  the  author*s 
travels  abroad,  interspersed  with  réfections  upon  what  he  saw  and  heard  while  on  his 
récent  journey  around  the  world.  His  journey  around  the  world  was  made  from  West 
to  East,  and  every  prominent  feature  of  it  îs  faithfully  recorded,  from  the  starting 
point  in  Boston  to  the  landing  in  New  York  Harbor.  The  work  is  finely  illustrated 
and  is  a  splendid  spécimen  of  typographie  art. — New  Hampshire  Sentinel. 

Few  men  of  high  literary  taste  and  broad  educational  expérience  hâve  been  as 
favored  as  Dr.  M*Collester  with  opportunities  to  study  the  world  in  ail  climes.  Five 
times  he  has  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  lookine  upon  ancient  art,  science,  and  industrr 
under  the  local  settings  of  the  nations  of  the  Old  World.  This  volume  is  the  resuit 
of  his  récent  tour  around  the  globe  with  ail  the  time  and  means  essential  to  a  leisurely 
study  of  nature  in  its  organic  and  inorganic  relations,  in  plant  and  animal  life,  in  men 
and  society,  in  school  and  church,  among  the  arts  and  artisans.  He  was  nearly  a 
year  covenng  the  globe  on  this  trip,  and  has  taken  a  longer  time  than  that  in  prepar- 
mg  this  account  of  his  journeying  for  our  enjoyment.  It  stands  beside  the  writings 
of  Charles  Carleton  Coffin  and  Maturin  M.  Ballou  as  an  illuminative  picture  of  the 
countries,  an  aajuaintance  with  which  is  indispensable  to  the  schoolroom.  The  mat- 
ter  is  fresh  and  important  ;  its  expression  is  easy,  simple,  and  attractive.  We  hâve 
enjoyed  it  thoroughly  and  commend  it  heartily.-  Journal  of  Education. 
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Article  XVI. 
Theological  Piracy. 

Theft  as  defined  by  eminent  jurîsts  and  unabridged  lexicons, 
Ï8  the  taking  of  the  property  of  another  without  any  right  or 
leave.  The  term  is  oommonly  limited  to  that  f  orm  of  property 
which  is  material  and  tangible  in  its  qoaJity  and  character. 
There  are,  however,  other  kinds  of  wealth  or  possessions  that 
may  be  clandestinely  appropriated  that  are  of  far  more  value 
than  golden  coin  or  material  substance.  Authors  often  com- 
plain  of  piracy  in  literature,  editors  that  their  articles  are  used 
without  crédit  or  consent,  clergymen  even  that  their  sermons, 
or  parts  of  them,  are  literally  stolen.  The  greatest  English 
poet  paints  the  hypocrite  as  one  who  "steals  the  livery  of 
heaven."  And  one,  by  base  insinuations  and  f  aise  reports  may 
steal  the  good  name  of  another.  Then,  an  individual  may 
enjoy  ail  the  advantages  of  good  institutions,  wholesome  laws, 
moral  surroundings,  Christian  refinements,  without  lifting  a 
finger  in  aid  of  those  movements  that  create  and  nourish  thèse 
inestimable  blessings, — reaping  largely  and  daily  the  benefits 
that  flow  frpm  the  influences  of  religion  or  the  services  of  gov- 
ernment,  without  contributing  the  smallest  pittance  to  the  sup- 
port of  either.  Without  multiplying  others,  thèse,  as  will  be 
clearly  recognized,  are  some  of  the  différent  methods  by  which 
a  person  may  appropriate  to  himself  the  property  or  labors  of 
another  to  which  he  is  neither  morally  nor  legally  entitled.  To 
this  catalogue,  we  propose,  in  the  présent  paper,  to  add  another 
f  orm  of  piracy  or  theft  that  is  extensively  practiced  in  the  re- 
ligions world,  and  which  may  be  termed  theological. 

We  repeat  nothing  new,  though  the  f  orm  of  statement  may 
seem  somewhat  unusual,  perhaps  startling,  when  we  say  that 
thousands  of  professed  Christians,  honest,  devout,  and  rigidly 
npright  in  everything  else,  are  clearly  open  to  the  charge,  under 
certain  circumstances  and  in  peculiar  trying  exigencies,  of 
stealing  their  theology.     This  allégation,  though]£apparently 
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rough  and  sweeping  in  the  letter,  is  made  in  the  spirit  of  the 
deepest  sympathy  in  view  of  the  irrésistible  temptations  and 
pressing  needs  that  invite  the  action,  while  its  turpitude  is  es- 
sentially  mitigated  by  the  charming  innocence  and  cool  un* 
consciousness  with  which  it  is  consummated.  With  more  ez- 
plicitness,  then,  we  affirm  that  not  a  few  persons  connected 
with  the  différent  branches  of  the  Christian  church,  and  pro- 
fessing  to  believe  in  certain  religions  doctrines,  are  oftenforced 
by  their  own  spiritual  necessities,  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  doctrines  and  hopes  of  another  dénomination  to  which  they 
do  not  belong,  and  toward  which  they  disclaim  ail  f  ellowship 
and  sympathy.  Thèse  persons  find  that  their  own  ideas  of 
God  and  the  future  life,  do  not  answer  the  noblest  aspirations 
and  deepest  cravings  of  the  soûl, — that  in  the'dark  and  stormy 
hours  of  this  changing  world,  they  do  not  afford  sufficient  light 
to  cheer  and  guide  them, — that  in  those  seasons  when  the  heart 
most  needs  strength  and  consolation  it  turns  in  vain  to  its  own 
creed  for  something  to  fill  its  dismal  and  aching  void.  At  such 
times  of  spiritual  famine,  thèse  parties  look  with  covetous  eyes 
over  into  their  neighbor's  fields,  where  the  richness  of  the  ver- 
dure and  the  beauty  of  the  scène  indicate  a  greater  abundance 
of  f ood  ;  and  very  much  as  the  plodding  f armer's  herds  are 
often  impelled  by  the  barrenness  of  those  pastures  in  which 
they  hâve  been  enclosed  to  break  down  or  thrust  their  heads 
through  the  f  ence  of  an  adjoining  field  where  taller  and  sweeter 
grass  tempts  their  gaze,  so  the  soûls  of  thèse  devout  men  and 
women,  bitterly  suffering  from  spiritual  hunger,  are  compelled 
to  reach  f  orth  into  the  greener  theological  estâtes  of  their  neigh- 
bors  and  appropriate  to  their  needs  the  sweeter  hopes  and  the 
more  beautiful  truths  that  grow  and  blossom  there. 

Or  speaking  without  figure  or  exaggeration,  we  think  that 
we,  as  a  class  of  Christian  believers,  hâve  serious  cause  for  com- 
plaint,  that  so  many  who  differ  from  us  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, should  be  guilty  of  using,  on  certain  occasions,  without 
giving  any  crédit  or  expressing  any  gratitude,  our  religions 
ideas — that  when  their  own  feeble  lamps  fail  to  illuminate  the 
darkness  that  surrounds  their  minds,  they  should  seize  upon 
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our  torches,  use  the  light  of  our  faith  to  make  their  way  calm, 
radiant,  and  hopeful.  Against  this  practice,  so  gênerai  and  so 
demoralizing  to  the  interests  of  religious  truth,  as  well  as  to 
downright  religions  honesty,  we  f rankly  ntter  an  emphatic  pro- 
test. Under  this  arraignment  we  hâve  no  wish  to  deprive  any 
bnrdened  heart  of  that  divine  peace  or  strength  that  cornes 
from  the  larger  and  grander  hope.  We  welcome  with  cordial 
greetings  ail  crushed  and  bleeding  soûls  to  ail  the  comf  ort  and 
joy  that  flow  from  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Universalism. 
But  we  ask  simply  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  fair  dealing,  that 
when  the  bosom  is  healed,  the  hunger  appeased,  and  the  new 
light  sheds  its  brightness,  that  due  acknowledgements  be  made 
of  the  source  from  which  thèse  great  benefits  hâve  been  de- 
rived. 

Rigid  consistency  and  common  honesty  would  naturally  sug- 
gest  that  when  any  number  of  persons  profess  to  receive  a  Sys- 
tem of  theology  as  the  truth  of  God  and  the  only  ground  of  sal- 
vation, — giving  to  it  their  support  and  sympathy  in  préférence 
to  ail  other  f  omis  of  belief,  they  would  also,  under  ail  circum- 
stances  and  in  every  emergency,  make  it  their  constant  com- 
panion,  lean  upon  it  for  strength,  and  look  to  it  for  consolation 
in  every  earthly  need.  We  should  certainly  hâve  reason  to 
inf  er  that  the  public  acceptance  of  a  creed  implied  its  practical 
application, — that  its  professed  advocates  would  imbibe  its 
gpirit,  make  its  principles  the  rule  of  life,  apply  its  teachings 
to  their  daily  wants,  and  that  when  the  shadows  of  bereavement 
darkened  their  home,  they  would  seek  in  it  that  spiritual  com- 
f ort  their  hearts  so  earnestly  crave.  And  he  can  hardly  be 
called  honest  who,  when  the  day  of  trial  cornes,  finds  that  his 
own  religious  belief  will  not  stand  the  strain  of  events,  there- 
fore  falls  back  upon  his  neighbor's  broader  gospel  and  grander 
hope,  and  seeks  in  some  deeper  fountain  than  his  own  for  the 
water  that  springs  up  into  everlasting  life. 

Impressive  facts  are  of  fréquent  occurrence  in  this  world  of 
uncertainty  and  death,  that  prove  beyond  question  that  Chris- 
tian men  and  women  are  seriously  amenable  to  the  indictment 
of  religious  theft  ;  i.e.,  of  using  the  doctrines  of  another  sect  to 
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which  they  hâve  no  moral  right  or  honest  title.  Consider,  for 
instance,  tbe  parent  who  accepta  the  theory  of  endless  banish- 
4nent  and  misery  to  every  soûl  that  passes  into  eternity  uncon- 
-verted  and  impénitent.  His  child,  a  son  or  daughter,  having 
•attained  the  âge  of  accountability,  is  suddenly  swept  by  acci- 
dent or  disease  f  rom  earthly  scènes — snatched,  as  in  a  moment, 
from  this  the  only  state  of  probation  without  giving  the  least 
évidence  of  conversion,  of  that  change  of  heart  which  the  creed 
affirms  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  their  eternal  welf  are.  The 
plain,  inévitable,  logical  séquence  that  follows  from  such  a  the- 
ological formula,  is  the  eternal  damnation  of  that  child.  Ac- 
•cording  to  the  teachings  of  this  parent's  tbeology  there  is  no 
ground  of  hope  whatever  of  its  future  salvation.  Hell,  with 
ail  its  intense  misery  and  hopeless  gloom,  is  its  final,  inévitable 
doom.  This  is  the  fixed,  irréversible  condition  of  that  child's 
immortal  spirit,  as  presented  in  the  creed  of  the  so-called  evan- 
gelical  church, — the  condition,  in  fact,  of  every  soûl  that  has 
not  experienced,  this  side  of  the  grave,  that  mysterious  change 
of  nature  termed  the  new  birth.  And  if  this  bereaved  parent 
will  look  the  theology  of  his  own  church  directly  in  the  f aoe  he 
will  see  written  there  in  characters  of  unspeakable  sadness  the 
eternal  séparation,  suffering,  and  loss  of  his  own  offspring. 

But  in  this  season  of  overwhelming  grief,  when  the  shadows 
rest  so  heavily  upon  heart  and  home,  when  a  sweet  voioe  is  f  or- 
«ver  silent,  a  radiant  light  gone  out,  and  a  glaii  présence  has 
wanished  from  earthly  sight,  does  this  parent  take  this  creed 
«directly  to  his  heart  and  read  therein  the  endless  damnation  of 
his  own  child  ?  Does  he  in  such  an  hour  accept  the  logical  dé- 
ductions of  his  own  f aith  ?  To  the  crédit  of  human  nature, 
and  to  the  honor  of  God  who  made  the  living  heart,  be  it  said, 
he  does  not.  He  does  not,  for  a  single  moment,  gaze  upon  that 
$>icture  that  his  own  creed  so  f earf  ully  paints  upon  the  back- 
ground  of  eternity.  He  shrinks  from  the  terrible  thought  that 
Jiis  child  is  to  be  the  victim  of  such  a  horrible  destiny.  And 
now,  under  thèse  circumstances  of  perplexity  and  distress,  what 
course  does  this  afflicted  parent  pursue  ?  As  an  honest  man 
we  should  sayihat  Jhe  ought  to  accept,  however  heartrending 
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the  conclusions  of  his  own  theology,  and  count  with  mathemati- 
cal  certainty  upon  the  endless  agony  of  the  object  of  his  paren- 
tal love.  Professing  to  believe  in  certain  views  of  God  and  his 
government,  he  is  under  the  strongest  moral  obligation  to  make 
those  views  practically  and  absolutely  his  own  in  every  position 
of  life  and  to  follow  their  inévitable  conséquences  wherever 
they  may  lead.  He  has  no  moral  right,  no  business  whatever, 
to  turn  his  thoughts  in  any  other  direction,  or  look  to  any  other 
source  for  consolation  and  hope.  There  is  no  other  scène  that 
he  can  honestly  contemplate  than  that  which  his  own  religions 
faith  pictures  upon  the  canvass  of  the  eternal  âges.  Let  him, 
then,  look  upon  that  scène  till  his  soûl  is  sick  and  his  eyes  ache 
with  the  painful  sight.  Let  him  feel,  though  it  crushes  his 
heart  into  the  very  dust,  the  terrible  incubus  of  a  doctrine  the 
most  blasphemous  and  fiendish  ever  invented  by  man.  Let 
him  behold  unveiled  in  ail  their  native  hideousness  the  résulta 
of  a  belief  which  he  supports,  teaches,  and  seeks  to  spread  ! 

Alas,  for  the  religious  integrity  and  moral  consistency  of 
mankind,  this  is  the  very  last  thing  this  bereaved  father  or 
mother  would  think  of  doing.  They  hâve  a  more  congenial 
substitute,  a  shorter  and  easier  method  of  satisfying  the  unut- 
terable  cravings  of  their  hearts  in  the  day  of  their  trouble. 
There  is  a  neighbor  who  believes  in  a  more  benevolent  and 
cheerful  faith,  and  to  this  they  now  turn  for  comf ort  and  light. 
They  very  coolly  abandon  their  own  theology  for  a  season  and 
appropriate  to  their  spiritual  use  the  broader  and  brighter 
hopes  of  another.  Like  the  poor  man  driven  by  the  pitiles» 
storm  ont  of  his  old,  narrow,  leaky  habitation  into  night  and 
darkness,  and  while  wandering  in  despair,  suffering  f rom  hun- 
ger  and  cold,  sees  the  bright  light  of  a  human  home,  which  ho 
enters,  snatching  from  the  plentiful  table  the  wheaten  loaf  to 
satisfy  his  hunger, — so  when  the  tempest  of  sorrow  beats  upon 
thèse  bereaved  soûls,  and  the  light  is  gone  out,  the  table  utterly 
bare,  and  the  night  winds  dismally  howl,  till  they  can  no 
longer  endure  the  désolation  and  nakedness  of  their  own  dilapi- 
dated  structures,  cross  over  into  their  more  fortunate  neigh- 
bor's  mansion,  and  seize  upon  the  manna  of  truth  to  appease 
the  gnawings  of  spiritual  starvation. 
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Thèse  cases  cited  of  stricken  parents  and  the  methods  em- 
ployed  to  nourish  their  f  amished  and  bleeding  hearts,  are  no 
uncommon  or  exaggerated  pioture.  But  not  only  does  the 
death  of  unconverted  ohildren  compel  thousands  of  professed 
Christians  to  resort  for  religious  comfort  to  a  failli  which  in 
days  of  prosperity  they  affect  to  despise,  the  same  practîce 
finds  like  necessity  in  the  earthly  loss  of  any  person  or  kindred 
upon  whom  the  afflicted  hâve  placed  their  tender  affections,  and 
in  whose  présence  they  f  ound  their  sweetest  delight.  Àt  such 
times,  what  certain  satisfaction  doe^the  creed  of  the  evangeli- 
cal  churches  f urnish  of  a  happy  immortality  for  thèse  departcd 
ones,  particularly  if  they  hâve  not  been  regenerated  acoording 
to  the  standards  of  that  church  ?  What  spirit  of  consolation, 
what  balm  of  healing,  what  certain  hope  can  broken  hearts 
gather  f  rom  a  doctrine  that  expressly  déclares  that  there  is  no 
change  after  death,  no  hope  for  the  unconverted  beyond  the 
grave,  and  which  consigns  ail  such  to  the  "  pains  of  hell  f  or- 
ever?"  Not  the  f aintest  ray.  Such  persons  however  do  die, 
They  of  ten  pass  suddenly  into  eternity  with  their  sins  unf  or- 
given  and  their  hearts  unchanged  so  far  as  we  can  know.  And 
yet  those  who  are  lef t  to  weep  around  their  bier  seldom  con- 
template  their  eternal  fate  in  the  gloom  of  their  own  creeds. 
They  find  it  more  convenient  and  more  comf orting  to  repudiate 
their  own  belief  and  employ  for  the  occasion  the  Universalist 
theory  of  God  and  the  future  lif e. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  they  may  not  call  thèse  broader  views  that 
administer  to  their  spiritual  needs  by  this  particular  name. 
Yet  on  examination,  we  believe  they  will  discover  that  the 
hopes  which  they  secretly  indulge  concerning  the  final  welfare 
of  their  dear  but  impénitent  friends  bear  a  striking  resem- 
blance  to  those  expressed  in  the  Universalist  interprétation  of 
God  and  his  government, — God's  kindly  care  and  watchful 
providence  over  his  children  in  ail  worlds,  hope  for  the  sinful 
beyond  this  mortal  sphère,  infinité  and  forgiving  merey  con- 
fined  to  no  boundaries  of  tiine  or  sensé,'  an  immortal  life  where 
f  ails  no  shadow  and  drops  no  tear, — such  views  the  world  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  calling  Universalism.     They  are  certainly 
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not  orthodox  in  any  f orm.  And  they  axe  views  that  furnish 
the  only  key  to  the  dark  problem  of  life  and  death,  the  only 
sure  basis  of  trust  and  consolation  in  ail  the  emergeneies  and 
needs  of  the  soûl. 

It  is  the  boast  of  our  evangelical  friends  that  if  their  doc- 
trines fail,  Universalism  will  take  them  up.  We  fervently  re- 
joice  that  such  is  practically  the  situation.  We  hardly  know 
what  would  become  of  them,  especially  the  mourner,  if  it  did 
not  accomplish  this  beneficent  service.  But  this  statement  that 
is  intended  as  a  slur,  is  in  reality  the  highest  encomium  that 
could  be  paid  to  our  principles.  We  are  glad  that  Universal- 
ism does  take  them  up,  that  it  puts  its  broad  and  generous  arms 
about  them  in  their  sorrows  and  lifts  them  into  the  régions  of 
peace  and  light,  that  it  is  in  f act  a  religion  of  sweeter  hopes, 
brighter  prospects,  and  a  more  catholic  fellowship,  than  their 
own  System.  But  then  we  think  it  decidedly  unfair  and  cool 
in  them  to  be  paddling  round  in  their  narrow,  leaky  craft  in 
pleasant  weather,  when  the  sun  shines  and  the  sea  is  smooth, 
but  when  the  skies  grow  dark  and  the  tempest  roars,  to  climb 
into  our  stately  and  capacious  ironclad  for  protection  and  safe- 
ty.  And  what  is  worse,  adding  insuit  to  ingratitude,  by  claim- 
ing  ail  the  while  that  their  defective  ship  is  far  superior  in 
point  of  safety  and  accommodations. 

If  a  neighbor  of  mine  has  built  a  cistern  so  small  and  shal* 
low  that  when  the  ground  is  parched  and  the  heavens  are  as 
brass  over  his  head  it  contains  no  water,  and  therefore,  he 
cornes  to  draw  and  satisfy  his  thirst  from  a  fountain  of  mine 
which  is  supplied  from  perpétuai  springs  far  up  among  the 
mountains,  I  should  consider  him  not  only  very  ungrateful  if 
he  made  no  acknowledgement  for  the  privilège  he  enjoyed,  but 
exceedingly  impertinent  if  he  did  not  immediately  abandon  his 
useless  water  System  and  lay  pipes  to  perennial  f ountains  from 
which  he  would  find  sufficient  to  satisfy  ail  his  wants.  But  to 
know  that  this  same  person  proclaims  the  utility  and  excellence 
of  his  own  shallow  water  supply,  and  yet  in  cases  of  extrême 
necessity,  is  stealthily  drawing  from  my  copious  fountain,  re- 
•quires  a  remarkable  stretch  of  patience  and  charity  to  reconcile 
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such  a  practice  wîth  the  highest  principles  of  honor  and  f  air- 
dealing.  And  yet  this  îs  precisely  the  method  that  many  pur- 
sue  in  spiritual  matlers.  They  build  theological  cisterns,  ac- 
cept  théories  of  religion,  God,  destiny,  as  a  source  for  meeting 
their  moral  needs.  But  there  corne  seasons  in  life  when  such 
sources  fail.  They  are  f ound  in  great  emergencies  to  be  but 
broken  cisterns  that  hold  no  water.  But,  then,  what  if  thèse 
cisterns'  should  fail,  there  is  their  neighbor's  well  over  the  way 
which  is  never  dry,  because  supplied  by  exhaustless  streams 
that  flow  f ast  by  the  throne  of  God, — to  that  they  can  go  when 
the  soûl  is  parched  with  thirst,  and  drinking  find  refreshment 
and  strength.  If  such  a  practice  does  not  reach  the  climax  of 
cool  audacity  and  unblushing  dishonesty  then  are  we  ignorant 
of  définitions,  amenities  and  morals. 

No  truth  is  more  capable  of  démonstration  than  that  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment  with  ail  its  various  adjuncts, 
contingentes,  and  conditions  is  especially  destitute  of  the  spirit 
of  consolation.  It  hardly  furnishes  a  sure  pledge  of  the  eter- 
nal  saf ety  of  those  who  seriously  believe  it.  The  most  f aithful 
and  pious  who  hâve  sat  under  its  ministrations  through  long 
years  often  pass  away  with  feeble  hope  of  acceptance  with  God 
on  the  ground  of  either  faith  or  works.  Painful  doubts  and 
misgivings  concerning  their  perfect  sanctification  and  adéquate 
préparation  linger  in  their  minds,  making  life  a  "cruel  bitter" 
and  death  an  awf  ul  leap  in  the  dark.  And  what  is  worse,  the 
stronger  one's  faith  in  such  a  theology  the  less  assurance  will 
he  f  eel  of  his  own  salvation  or  that  of  his  f  riends.  uIf  I  am 
not  mistaken,  if  I  am  not  deceived,  I  think  I  hâve  a  hope," 
was  the  death-bed  confession  of  a  pious  old  lady,  who  for  more 
than  a  half  of  a  century  had  been  an  exemplary  member  of  an 
Orthodox  church.  This  was  ail  the  staff  and  comfort  upon 
which  she  leaned  as  as  she  passed  down  the  valley  of  shadows. 

But  the  inadequateness  of  this  doctrine  as  a  ground  of  trust 
and  hope  at  the  burial  scène,  or  when  memory  recalls  the  loss 
of  the  dearest  earthly  treasures,  is  notably  évident.  The  décla- 
ration so  frequently  made,  that  "we  are  ail  Universalists  at 
funerals,"  contains  a  volume  of  sublime  meaning,  and  affords 
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an  emphatic  corroboration  of  our  f  oregoing  statements.  And' 
while  it  is  a  fatal  and  humiliating  admission  of  the  inefficiency 
of  evangelical  theology  as  a  means  of  consolation,  it  clearly  ac- 
cords to  Universalism  the  eminent  distinction  of  furnishing  a 
faith  adapted  to  meet  the  most  pressing  needs  of  mortal  be- 
ings.  It  places  a  laurel  crown  on  the  brow  of  this  larger  hope 
that  will  grow  more  green  and  beautiful  as  it  is  seen  and  the 
âges  roll  on.  It  is  the  merited  tribute  paid  to  its  superior 
value  as  a  System  of  belief ,  fitted  to  lift  the  grief  burdened  soûl 
into  the  sunlight  of  trust  and  peace.  It  would  certainly  seem 
after  such  a  confession,  that  another  word  would  hardly  be 
needed,  to  convince  our  candid  orthodox  friends  of  the  inhérent 
def ectiveness  of  their  own  creed  in  this  important  élément,  and 
to  strengthen  the  suspicion  that  it  bore  little  affinity  to  that 
Gospel  which  is  said  to  bind  up  the  broken  hearted  and  ta 
comfort  those  who  mourn.  The  best  test  of  any  theory  is  its- 
practical  opération.  À  failure  in  its  application  to  human  in- 
terests  and  needs  affords  tolerably  sure  évidence  of  its  anti- 
Christian  character.  And  when  to  the  thousand  incontestible 
évidences  of  failure,  as  in  this  instance,  we  add  the  self  abasing 
confession  of  its  advocates,  the  question  is  practically  settled. 
Moreover,  this  damaging  acknowledgement  also  includes  the 
implication  of  guilt  to  the  charge  of  religions  dishonesty. 
What  right,  indeed,  has  a  believer  in  eternal  misery  with  the 
doctrines  of  Universalism  at  "funerals"  at  ail,  or  anywhere 
else  ?  He  belongs  to  another  sect.  He  professes  to  believe  in 
directly  opposite  sentiments  ;  gives  his  money,  talents,  time,  ta 
the  promulgation  of  those  sentiments  to  the  injury  of  the  cause 
of  Universalism.  Let  him  then  reap  where  he  sows,  sit  at  hia 
own  table,  seek  shelter  f  rom  the  storm  in  his  own  house.  Let 
him  also  take  without  flinching  ail  the  logical  résulta  of  his  re- 
ligions opinions,  apply  to  his  heart  ail  their  painf  ul  uncertain- 
ties  and  f earful  suggestions  Let  him  go  and  stand  upon  the 
verge  of  the  dark  and  burning  gulf  itself ,  and  look  down  as  far 
as  sight  can  pierce  into  its  unfathomable  depths,  and  behold 
there  his  own  children,  kindred,  companions,  those  who  hâve 
been  a  part  of  his  own  life  in  this  world  and  whose  memory 
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still  sheds  a  sweetness  and  beauty  on  the  path  he  travels.  This 
is  the  pictnre  that  his  belief  projects  upon  the  unseen  future. 
And  no  sincère  believer  in  evangelical  theology  is  honestly  en- 
titled  to  any  other. 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  that  existe  today  to  the  spread 
of  organized  Universalism  is  this  piracy  of  doctrine,  this  theo- 
logical  filibusterism,  that  with  false  flag  and  cowardly  aspect 
invades  the  rights  and  territory  of  another.  Seldom  will  men 
assume  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  the  direct  ownership  of 
property,  when  they  can,  as  their  needs  require,  enjoy  ail  the 
advantages  that  accrue  to  the  owner  himself .  Seldom  will  they 
remove  their  tente  f rom  the  mountain  shadow  or  the  barren 
plain,  which  long  custom  has  made  sacred  to  their  thoughts, 
when  they  can  leisurely  poach  in  the  glad  sunshine  of  their 
neighbor's  fertile  fields.  The  f rightful  nakedness  of  their  own 
granaries  will  give  them  no  anxiety  so  long  as  they  can,  with- 
out  any  scruple,  reach  over  and  take  the  oil  and  wine  of  God's 
truth  from  the  bountif ul  table  of  the  Gospel  of  infinité  grâce 
and  love.  It  is  not  so  much  the  want  of  light  to-day  that  pre- 
vente  a  mighty  upheaval  in  the  religious  world,  as  the  sad  lack 
of  the  practice  of  those  stern  principles  of  honorable  dealing 
and  the  old  fashioned  virtues  of  honesty  and  justice  in  the 
treatment  of  the  most  solemn  questions  that  concern  humanity. 

Varnum  Lincoln. 


Article  XVII. 

The  Tempérament  and  the  True  Life. 

Frank  as  we  are  to  admit  the  influence  upon  us  of  âge  and 
tempérament,  we  are  too  prone  to  forget  it  ail  when  we  pass 
our  criticisms  upon  our  fellows.  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  point  out  some  of  the  main  characteristics  of  the 
various  tempéraments.  We  hâve  had  enough  of  the  myth  of 
the  Fall,  rich  as  it  is  in  symbolic  meaning.     Let  us  proceed  to 
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a  caref  al  study  of  some  of  the  main  characteristics  of  human 
nature  as  it  actually  is.  In  this  study  we  shall  not  find  it 
wholly  good,  much  less  shall  we  find  it  wholly  bad.  Indeed, 
the  goodness  and  badness  may  for  a  moment  drop  out  of  our 
discussion  entirely,  while  we  study  some  of  our  most  prominent 
human  characteristics. 

One  of  the  most  marked  distinctions  between  man  and  the 
brute  consiste  in  the  fact  that  whereas  among  brutes  con- 
formity  to  type  is  regarded  as  a  perfection,  among  men  the 
exact  opposite  resuit  is  desired.  In  other  words,  natural  sé- 
lection confines  itself  to  the  brain,  developing  in  each  man  that 
individuality  which  imparts  to  each  man's  faculties  a  character- 
istic  tone  and  color  différent  from  that  of  any  other  man's. 
Each  man  is  by  nature  endowed  with  an  idéal  of  perfection 
which  he  alone  and  no  other  can  realize.  He  f  eels  that  in  a 
spécial  sensé  the  responsibility  for  the  idéal  is  placed  with  him 
as  an  individual  and  a  person,  and  not  with  the  race  ; 

"  80  mindfnl  of  the  type  is  she, 
80  eareless  of  the  single  life." 

I  wish  to  speak  of  human  nature  as  divided  into  tempéra- 
ments or  bents  for  certain  kinds  of  activity  and  certain  forme 
of  external  stimulus.  While  we  ail  know  there  is  great 
truth  in  the  rather  trite  remark  that  human  nature  is  the  same 
the  world  over,  we  know  that  there  is  a  very  real  sensé  in 
which  this  is  not  true.  Ail  the  activities  of  one  man  are  rapid 
and  graceful,  those  of  another  are  slow  and  powerful.  One 
mind  is  logical,  another  practical.  The  matter-of-factism  of 
one  man,  and  his  utter  lack  of  ail  power  of  imagination,  com- 
pels  him  to  tell  the  truth,  though  he  would  fain  do  otherwise. 
The  vivid,  créative,  picturing  power  of  another  man  renders 
him  very  unsafe  as  a  historian  or  a  teller  of  true  stories, 
though  he  is  himself  in  blissf ul  ignorance  of  his  untruthfulness. 
Ail  thèse  praticulars  are  laid  ultimately  at  the  door  of  tempéra- 
ment, and  it  is  évident  then  that  in  our  study  of  human  nature 
we  ought  to  begin,  not  with  the  fall,  but  with  the  individual 
tempéraments  and  characteristics  of  the  men  we  would  study. 

In  this  treatment  it  is  our  purpose  to  study  first  that  temper- 
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ament  which  oharacterizes  early  childhood,  then  that  of  youth, 
of  the  prime  of  life,  and  of  old  âge.  This  treatment  of  human 
nature  is  by  no  means  a  new  or  strange  one.  It  is  the  natural 
method.  The  one  that  men  spontaneously  incline  to  adopt 
when  they  are  free  from  the  trammels  of  an  ancient  préjudice. 
Aristotle,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  idea  of  an  Adamic  perfec- 
tion and  a  conséquent  fall,  in  his  study  of  man  dévotes  three 
chapters  to  a  study  of  the  habits,  passions  and  ways  of  thought 
of  men  at  différent  periods  of  their  lives.  Of  course  there  are 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  treatment  as  this.  There  is  no 
definite  line  fixed  where  youth  ceases  and  middle  âge  begins. 
And  furthermore,  personal  peculiarities  and  inherited  habits 
and  tendencies  make  wide  différences  between  one  child  and 
another,  one  man  and  another.  But  still  there  are  certain 
gênerai  characteristics  that  we  may  be  saf  e  in  calling  attention 
to,  and  a  careful  study  of  which  will  help  us  in  our  further 
discussion. 

Childhood  and  youth  are  characterized  by  sprightliness, 
freedom  from  care,  and  playf ulness.  They  are  mischievous. 
If  their  actions  are  wanton  and  wayward,  it  is  mischief ,  not 
malice,  that  is  the  motive.  They  are  easily  grieved  and 
quickly  repentant,  because  their  errors  do  not  proceed  from 
wilf ul  wrong  or  fixed  principles  of  action,  but  from  the  free, 
impulsive  désire  of  the  moment.  They  are  social  and  trustful, 
because  their  confidence  in  men  has  never  been  shaken. 
Their  overflowing  life  impels  them  to  companionships  that  are 
formed  from  personal  affinity  rather  than  from  laws  of  social 
equality  and  expediency.  Hence  there  is  a  gush  and  a  sweet- 
ness  to  their  f riendships  and  their  loves  that  only  the  poet  can 
fitly  describe.  Youth  and  childhood  are  fitf  ul  and  passionate. 
Their  desires  are  strong  and  imperious  in  their  demands,  and  a 
proper  surveillance  over  them  has  not  yet  been  found  either 
possible  or  necessary.  They  are  subject  to  moods,  impatient 
of  restreint,  and  fastidious  in  their  likes  and  dislikes.  Im- 
pulse rather  than  reason  is  the  motive  of  their  actions.  Anger 
and  pride  influence  them  more  than  thought  or  sentiment. 
Ambition  leads  them  to  rashness  as  often  as  to  permanent 
gain.     They  usually  are  hopef  ul  and  joyous,  because  they  hâve 
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had  no  expériences  in  the  résulta  of  error  and  wickedness. 
They  hâve  unbounded  hope  in  the  future,  because  they  hâve 
never  known  defeat.  They  are  susceptible  to  every  impres- 
sion. Every  inlet  of  the  soûl  is  open,  and  aocosts  each  passer- 
by  with  a  kindly  "  corne  in."  The  new  and  the  strange  appeal 
to  them  very  strongly,  and  are  usually  met  with  more  or  less  of 
gushing  praise  or  shivering  rebuke. 

The  exact  reverse  of  this  tempérament  is  f ound  in  old  âge. 
Passion  has  lost  its  power,  impulse  is  no  longer  a  strong  mo- 
tive, but  has  given  way  to  reason.  Calculation  has  introduced 
evenness  and  regularity  into  life.  The  new  and  the  strange  no 
longer  hâve  charms.  Expérience  has  been  too  f  ull  of  décep- 
tions and  disaster  originating  f  rom  that  source.  There  is  a 
distrust  of  men  and  théories  on  the  same  grounds.  Expérience 
has  taught  them  caution.  The  hard  unqualified  statements  of 
youth  and  enthusiasm  are  now.  qualified  with  a  "possibly  so," 
or  a  "  perhaps  so."  And  a  certain  despondency  broods  over 
the  once  hopeful  brow.  Hope  has  given  place  to  memory. 
The  golden  âge  that  was  once  ahead  is  now  in  the  past,  "when 
I  was  a  boy,"  or  %'when  I  was  a  young  man."  There  is  a 
certain  gentlençss  attendant  upon  honored  old  âge  that  cornes 
from  lessons  of  expérience  well  learned.  The  uselessness  of 
retaliation  and  bitter  thoughts  is  more  clearly  perceived  than 
at  an  e»rlier  âge.  Disappointment  and  déception  hâve  tended 
to  increase  their  sympathy  with  despair  and  suffering. 

The  golden  mean  between  thèse  two  tempéraments  is  that 
of  middle  life.  It  does  not  live  in  the  future  with  the  youth 
nor  in  the  past  with  the  old  man,  but  hope,  aspiration  and  am- 
bition ail  culminate  in  the  living  présent.  Sprightliness  and 
impulse  hâve  been  balanced  by  modération,  mental  poise  and 
widened  expérience.  Passion  has  not  flown,  indeed  it  is  at  its 
height,  but  it  has  been  transf  ormed,  reason  has  built  it  anew, 
or  turned  it  into  other  channels,  and  made  it  serve  other  and 
less  capricious  and  transient  ends.  The  sensé  of  honor  in  the 
youth  and  of  policy  and  fitness  in  the  aged  co-operate.  The 
conservative  and  radical  tendencies  are  blended.  The  extrêmes 
of  new  and  old  are  neither  scouted  nor  invariably  adopted 
pell-mell. 
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""  Middle  âge  is  the  âge  of  action,  of  exécution,  of  achie veinent 
It  has  ceased  to  dream  of  an  unreal  future,  it  has  not  yet 
learned  to  brood  over  a  golden  past.  The  présent  is  large 
enoogh  ;  the  désire  for  power  and  wealth  are  at  their  height. 
The  diffidence,  indécision  and  recklessness  of  youth  hâve  de- 
parted,  the  weakness  and  second  childishness  of  old  âge  hâve 
not  yet  arrived.  It  is  the  âge  of  vigor,  of  push  and  of  accu- 
racy. 

Now  a  moment's  thought  will  fill  with  meaning  the  sugges- 
tion that  some  people  are  always  children.  They  never  get 
beyond  the  peculiar  characteristics  which  I  hâve  spoken  of  as 
childish.  Others  are  always  youthf  al  in  habits,  actions  and 
ways  of  thought.  While  a  still  smaller  class  are  f  rom  child- 
hood  up  old  men  and  women  in  everything.  They  seem  to 
hâve  an  expérience  and  a  caref  ul,  thoughtf  ul,  deliberate  way 
far  beyond  their  years.  And  thèse  différences  are  explained 
as  tempéraments.  According  to  an  old  classification,  there  are 
four  tempéraments,  the  sanguine,  sentimental  or  melancholic, 
choleric  and  phlegmatic.  This  classification  is  partially  arbi- 
trary  and  partially  rational.  But  it  is  the  beat  classification 
we  hâve,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our  présent  study.  We 
will  treat  thèse  tempéraments  in  the  order  enumerated  above. 

Usually  we  regard  with  pity  and  disgust  that  person  who  at 
every  little  excitement  goes  into  ecstasies  and  leaps  about  with 
delight.  We  regard  as  morbid  weakness  of  nerve  the  ten- 
dency  to  go  into  convulsions  or  hystéries  over  every  disturbance 
of  the  usual  even  flow  of  organic  f eeling.  We  seem  to  hold 
instinctively  to  the  idea  that  every  little  excitation  in  one  por- 
tion of  the  body  ought  not  to  set  the  whole  f  rame  on  nettles. 
It  is  morbid  nervousness  and  sensitiveness,  and  ought  to  be 
overcomé.  So  we  argue.  But  the  question  arises  whether  this 
is  not  exactly  the  tempérament  we  ought  to  find  in  early  child- 
hood.  As  yet  the  child  has  no  expérience,  no  knowledge,  and 
but  very  imperfect  power  to  interpret  his  sensations.  If  the 
cold,  deliberate,  unmoved,  sif ting  tendency  of  âge  were  used  the 
child  would  make  little  or  no  progress,  would  never  know  any- 
thing,  in  f act.     The  very  possibility  of  mental  and  bodily  de- 
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velopment  dépends  upon  this  extrême  sensitiveness  to  every 
impression.  The  child  passes  easily  and  without  jar  f  rom  one 
mood  or  thonght  to  another,  and  we  expect  this  in  childhood,  and 
it  is  right  we  should,  for  the  child  spends  his  early  years  in  learn- 
ing  how  to  know.  It  tries  every  mood,  and  is  open  to  every  im- 
pression. Children  of  this  tempérament  develop  rapidly,  and 
if  the  liveliness  and  caprice  do  not  last  too  long  they  are 
healthful  signs.  But  when  this  tempérament  continues,  we 
hâve  the  life  of  a  savage  or  a  brute  subject  to  the  animal  pas- 
sions, or  we  hâve  a  nation  like  the  Chinese,  which  by  their 
simple  ways  hâve  caused  themselves  to  be  designated  in  history 
as  a  nation  of  children. 

While,  therefore,  this  tempérament  helps  the  child  to  pass 
rapidly  from  one  thing  to  another,  and  thus  to  vary  and 
broaden  his  expérience  with  ease,  while  it  prevents  his  settling 
down  to  narrow  notions  and  conclusions  hastily  drawn,  which 
so  often  hamper  the  life  of  the  adult,  it  also  has  its  drawbacks. 
It  prevents  the  fixing  permanently  in  mind  of  past  impres- 
sions, and  renders  the  lessons  of  expérience  of  too  little  weight. 
It  is  well  that  in  children  feelings  should  be  easily  aroused 
and  easily  f  orgotten.  Laughter  f  ollows  tears  in  quick  succes- 
sion. Sorrow  and  feelings  of  revenge  are  easily  calmed.  But 
this  changef  ulness  so  natural  and  beautif  ul  in  childhood,  is  a 
sign  of  impotency  and  weakness  in  middle  life.  Beason  must 
corne  in  and  choose  from  an  infinité  number  of  possibilities  a 
certain  definite  course  of  action.  A  thousand  early  hopes  that 
once  received  great  attention  must  be  denied.  But  the  one 
narrow  calling  earnestly  and  f  aithf  ully  pursued  develops  count- 
less,  varied  and  wonderf ul  résulte,  branching  out  into  many 
fields,  which  at  the  outset  were  wholly  unseen,  and  they  corne 
to  the  temper  of  middle  life  as  constant  and  delightful  sur- 
prises. It  is  seen  that  success  is  after  ail  the  multiplication 
and  variation  of  a  very  f ew  laws,  that  are  operative  everywhere. 
Beason  supplies  the  pleasures  of  the  moods  of  childhood.  The 
world  of  sensé  that  was  so  free  and  open  has  been  closed,  but 
the  freedom  of  reason  has  restored  to  the  grown  man  the 
breadth  and  versatility  6t  youth  f ourf  old. 
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To  correct  the  f aults  of  the  child  tempérament  without  in 
•any  way  impairing  its  virtues  is  the  work  of  youth.  The  mind 
ought  to  retain  its  receptivity  to  impressions,  but  it  ought  also 
to  learn  to  discriminate,  and  to  choose  well  between  those  that 
hâve  only  a  transient  value  and  those  that  are  enduring.  One 
séries  of  impressions  yields  only  pleasure,  another  class  yields 
both  pleasure  in  the  présent  and  conduces  to  further  well  being 
in  a  distant  future.  The  graduai  shift  from  a  life  of  mère 
feeling  to  one  of  émotion  characterizes  the  sentimental  or 
melancholic  tempérament.  Sentimental  is  a  better  term  than 
melancholic,  for  this  is  the  tempérament  of  émotions,  whether 
joyous  or  sad.  Children  do  not  choose  which  sensations  they 
will  attend  to,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  dozen  others  that  are  knock- 
ing  for  admittance,  but  they  turn  automatically  toward  the 
stronger.  The  brighter  light,  the  louder  noise,  the  larger  red 
apple,  attracts  the  child.  But  with  the  youth  this  is  not  so 
much  so.  The  sentimental  tempérament  turns  towards  that 
impression  which  has  the  greatest  emotional  worth.  It  is  not 
the  strongest  sensation  that  attracts  as  in  the  child,  nor  the 
one  that  has  the  highest  intellectual  value  as  in  the  grown  man, 
but  the  one  that  arouses  the  feelings,  stirs  the  imagination  and 
coos  to  the  sentiments.  The  sentimental  tempérament  of 
youth  delights  in  loves,  in  rêveries,  in  impracticable  schemes. 
The  imagination  makes  its  world.  There  is  a  keen  apprécia- 
tion of  harmony,  rhythm  and  works  of  art,  and  little  inclination 
for  hard  work.  It  is  a  tempérament  of  suprême  satisfaction 
with  oneself,  and  one's  own  créations.  Far  higher  in  the  scale 
than  the  flitting  and  brilliant  sensé  impressions  of  childhood 
are  the  gushing  émotions  of  the  youth  caused  by  his  own  day 
dreams, — by  the  very  delights  of  the  awakening  intellect  in  its 
own  opérations.  The  outgoings  and  incomings  of  his  own 
mental  states  arouse  in  the  youth  the  keenest  self -satisfaction. 

So  f ully  is  this  tempérament  occupied  with  itself  that  it  often 
delights  to  magnify  the  discorde  and  sorrows  of  life  that  by 
contrast  it  may  better  appreciate  its  joys.  It  tires  of  the  ennui 
of  its  own  states  and  introduces  discord  into  their  harmony 
purposely.  Thus  the  tempérament  of  youth  is  an  instructive 
préparation  for  the  busy  world  of  real  life  wherein 
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**  Joy  il  mrow's  brother, 


where 


"Grief  andgladndossteal 
Symbole  of  each  other." 


The  joys  seem  to  grow  in  value  when  oontrasted  with  the 
sorrow  and  grief,  and  ennui  is  naturally  banished.  Some  one 
lias  said  the  Christian  has  transferred  ail  the  sorrows  of  the 
world  to  hell,  and  there  is  nothing  left  for  his  heaven  but 
ennui.  The  tempérament  of  youth  dwelling  apart  within  itself 
in  an  idéal  heaven,  unruffled  by  an  outside  world,  is  not  open 
to  such  a  charge.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  "  sensitive  soûls  love 
the  gentle  melancholy  which  is  spread  like  a  grey  background 
behind  the  rainbow  glory  of  isolated  moments  of  delight,  and 
the  old  view  was  not  altogether  wrong  in  giving  to  the  senti- 
mental tempérament  the  désignation  of  melancholy." 

The  defects  of  this  temper  are  many.  The  sensé  of  duty  is 
«asily  merged  so  deeply  in  f  eeling  as  to  be  whoUy  neglected 
or  morbidly  active.  Indeed,  it  is  the  tempérament  of  poetry, 
music  and  art,  and  other  such  pursuits  wherein  the  mind  is  at 
play,  and  as  such  this  tempérament  acknowledges  no  obligation 
to  serions  work.  In  science  and  art  this  tempérament  has  of  ten 
led  men  astray,  as  in  Goethe's  effort  to  overthrow  Newton's 
theory  of  the  seven  colors,  by  means  of  an  emotional  and 
SBsthetic  theory  of  his  own.  So  sanguine  was  Goethe  in  his 
efforts  that  Hegel  and  Schopenhauer,  the  greutest  philosopher 
and  the  greatest  fool  of  the  âge,  were  led  to  adopt  his  views. 
The  Japanese  are  a  nation  of  youths.  Their  scenery  is  beauti- 
f  ul,  not  grand,  their  literature  beautiful  rather  than  prof ound 
or  sublime,  their  émotions  rather  than  their  reason  form  the 
basis  of  action.  It  is  a  tempérament  of  many  virtues,  but  also 
of  many  limitations.  It  is  quick  to  absorb,  apt  to  learn,  but 
&low  to  invent  and  discover.  What  is  great  in  lif e  and  science 
has  always  been  the  resuit  of  concentrated  energy,  which  has 
been  able  to  deny  the  influence  of  the  many  transient  pleasures 
that  Ait  past,  and  press  onward  eagerly  towards  its  own  goal, 
unmoved  alike  by  émotion  f  rom  within  or  charm  f rom  without. 

The  tempérament  that  thus  onward  plods  its  steady  way,  is 
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the  tempérament  of  middle  life,  and  is  commonly  known  a» 
the  cholerîc.  We  désire  to  see  it  in  manhood  as  the  natural 
suocessor  to  the  sentimental  tempérament  of  youth. 

This  is  the  tempérament  of  the  normal  man  at  his  prime» 
There  is  no  such  susceptibility  to  excitement  as  we  find  in  the 
child  or  youth.  Acting  and  thinking  are  slower,  more  delib- 
erate  and  more  aecurate.  The  child  thinks  no  more  of  a  mis- 
take  than  it  does  of  a  fall,  but  is  easily  up  and  about  its  playt 
laughing  and  buoyant  as  though  nothing  had  happened.  But 
the  man  is  deeply  moved  by  his  mistakes,  they  humiliate  him 
and  point  out  a  weakness  in  him  whose  pride  is  power.  The 
f  eelings  are  not  easily  aroused,  but  when  once  aroused  they 
move  with  great  power.  Anger,  which  in  a  child  is  a  pet  soon 
over,  is  a  deep-set  passion,  with  reason  enlisted  in  its  favor, 
and  a  distant  but  sure  revenge  surely  planned.  Hère  as  else- 
where  it  will  not  be  lured  from  its  purpose  by  irrelevant  at- 
tractions or  womanish  entreaties.  Bepentance  is  hard,  and  of 
seldom  occurrence  because  by  it  a  man  déclares  the  impotency 
and  error  of  his  previous  life,  wherein  lies  his  pride.  If  a  man 
has  no  honor  and  no  intellectual  power,  this  tempérament  once 
enraged  will  stoop  to  every  meanness  to  carry  out  its  base  de- 
sires. If  the  desires  are  not  base  and  the  intellect  is  poor  the 
individual  will  be  just  stubborn,  and  literally  "as  stubborn  as 
a  mule." 

This  is  the  tempefoment  which  when  fully  equipped  men- 
tally  and  with  noble  purposes  in  the  heart,  aocomplishes  full 
three-f ourths  of  ail  the  worthy  work  in  the  world.  The  power 
of  endurance,  the  persistence  of  effort  in  everything  under- 
taken,  the  stolidity  with  which  the  transient  and  fickle  are 
banished,  the  absence  of  cant  and  revenge  render  this  the  pre- 
eminently  practical  tempérament.  It  has  definite  ends  in  view, 
clearly  pictured  in  the  imagination,  and  no  mock  modesty  or 
sensitiveness  are  présent  to  deter  it  from  the  employment  of 
irksome  or  indiffèrent  means  for  securing  the  desired  goal. 

Those  men  who  attain  a  full,  free  and  healthy  old  âge  are 
f ew.  But  what  is  more  lovely,  what  is  more  perfect  than  a 
nice  old  man  or  old  woman?    Those  students  of  human  nature 
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are  not  wantîng  who  regard  the  phlegmatic  tempérament  as 
not  only  the  normal  tempérament  of  advanced  âge  but  also  as 
a  manifest  improvement  on  the  tempérament  of  middle  life, 
with  its  inexorable  ambitions  and  their  conséquent  narrowness 
and  préjudice.  At  the  suggestion  of  old  âge  we  naturally 
think  of  mental  and  spiritual  lethargy,  of  a  temper  that  is 
neither  moved  by  excitements  and  passions  nor  able  to  receive 
any  pleasure  from  their  satisfaction.  But  such  a  conclusion 
is  hastily  drawn.  The  f  ull  and  well  equipped  mind  possesses 
this  calm  and  perf  ect  equipoise  as  naturally  as  an  empty  pâte. 
Indeed,  it  is  hère  that  we  ought  to  expect  it.  While  the  mind 
not  yet  furnished,  not  yet  having  attained  the  balance  of  power 
between  imperious  passions  and  appetites  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  wooings  of  the  soul's  ideals  on  the  other,  must  still  be  en- 
gaged  in  the  internecine  conflict  where  itself  is  the  enemy  on 
the  one  side,  the  allied  forces  on  the  other,  and  the  bloody 
battle  fleld  that  is  rent  by  the  strif  e.  To  a  soûl  fighting  out 
the  battles  of  its  own  being  and  shedding  its  own  lif e  blood  in 
the  conflict  the  phlegmatic  tempérament  is  impossible.  But  if 
this  perfect  equipoise  cornes  after  such  a  war  of  burning,  pas- 
sionate  loves  and  lofty  ideals,  and  debasing  desires  finally  van- 
quished,  it  is  well. 

u  Though  passion  may  fly, 
Tet  love  must  remain  : 
Though  the  flower  may  die, 
Tet  the  irait  seenta  the  plain." 

But  the  lif  e  that  begins  with  this  tempérament  so  fitting  to 
advanced  âge  is  déplorable  indeed.  It  is  drowsy,  ambitionless 
and  useless.  There  is  not  passion  enough  to  f  ail  in  love,  there 
is  not  appetite  enough  to  care  for  wholesome  and  nourishing 
satisfaction, — there  is  not  lif  e  enough  to  do  the  necessary 
planning  of  an  ant  or  squirreL 

The  thoughts  of  healthy  old  âge  are  not  necessarily  sluggish 
because  the  body  is.  It  is  in  advanced  lif  e  that  great  men 
hâve  often  done  their  greatest  and  best  work.  It  is  men  of 
the  phlegmatic  tempérament  who  die  in  the  harness.  A  book 
that  has  appeared  within  a  f ew  years  and  has  attained  consid- 
érable popularity,  oontains  in  its  préface  the  statement  that 
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die  author  was  in  advanoed  years  when  he  wrote  fais  book. 
He  had  been  a  profcseor,  bat  was  now  too  old  to  toil  longer  im 
that  oapacity.  He  had  written  his  book  to  oocupy  bis  miad, 
keep  his  faculties  from  slipping  away,  and  his  heart  from 
growing  sour  and  bitter.  It  was  a  work  of  love,  beautiful 
and  inspiring  from  préface  to  finis.  "The  absence  of  fooHah 
outbursts  of  émotion  and  the  omission  of  usdess  and  extrava- 
gant  expressions  of  f  eeling  are  not  due  to  ooldness  of  heart  or 
aluggishness  of  thought."  Suoh  emotional  outburste  are  a 
surer  sign  of  superficiality,  vacuity  of  mind,  and  lack  of  real 
warm  appréciation  and  lasting  attachaient 

"Still  waters  flow  deep,"  and  often  we  see  proofs  of  this  in 
the  opérations  of  men  or  nations  where  the  phlegmatio  tempér- 
ament prevails.  The  lesser  impressions  are  not  heeded,  but 
neither  are  they  lost,  they  are  carefully  stored  up  in  the 
memory  and  at  last  they  burst  upon  the  world  with  ail  the 
fury  of  a  tempest.  The  history  of  such  a  phlegmatio  people 
as  the  Germans  affords  many  illustrations  of  this  statement 
"writ  large/9  while  the  French  on  the  other  hand  is  the  tem- 
pérament of  sentiment,  impulse  and  gush.  No  one  ean  predict 
their  actions  an  hour  ahead,  while  the  German  temper  flowa  as 
evenly  as  a  sluggish  river,  but  deep  as  old  Océan  himself.  It 
is  a  criticism  often  passed,  but  very  unjust,  withal,  "which  at- 
tributes  the  immovability  and  incapacity  of  mère  stupidity  to 
that  solidness  of  mental  lif  e  which  is  hardly  affected  by  indi- 
vidual  passing  impressions,  but  slowly  stores  them  up  until  the 
time  arrives  for  some  suprême  effort."  And  if  that  time  never 
arrives,  the  phlegmatic  tempérament  is  not  haunted  by  mental 
unrest  and  an  overweening  désire  to  find  some  opportunity  to 
vent  its  émotion. 

How  perfect  is  the  peace  of  old  âge!  It  is  not  immoder- 
ately  excited  at  anything,  because  nothing  is  to  it  wholly  new 
or  strange.  It  does  not  go  crazy  over  any  passion,  because 
they  hâve  ail  been  tried  and  every  passionate  impulse  has  been 
assigned  its  true  place  in  the  great  chain  of  human  causes  and 
interests.  Ail  rash,  unwise  and  personal  ambitions  are  crushed 
because  expérience  has  taught  that  the  wheel  of  fortune  is  too 
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large  and  our  own  strength  too  email  to  alkw  of  our  winning 
but  a  small  place  upon  its  surface,  enough  for  our  naine  per- 
hape,  and  "  a  naœe  is  enough  for  raemoiy,"  if  the  name  we 
leave  behind  is  a  good  one,  unsullied  by  selfish  ambition  or 
Personal  avariciousness. 

This  is  the  temper  we  love  to  see  in  old  âge,  but  it  is  ail  too 
seldom  that  we  do  see  it  ;  far  more  fréquent  are  the  old  men 
with  the  tempéraments  of  little  children,  or  of  youth,  or  with 
the  selfish  ambitions  of  life's  prime,  when  there  should  be  the 
gentle  cahn  of  life's  untroubled  sea. 

But  on  die  other  hand  some  few  noble  soûls  hâve  ail  through 
life  this  fine  balance  of  mental  temper.  They  reçoive  with 
pure-hearted  and  ever  fresh  interest  opinions  and  discoveries 
of  every  degree  of  utility  or  importance.  They  are  not  un- 
moved  by  any  class  of  feelings  that  are  wholesome.  They 
enjoy  the  toys  with  their  children,  the  loves  of  their  young 
men  and  maidens,  and  the  lofty  schemes  and  ambitions  of  the 
men  in  their  prime.  But  open  as  they  are  to  ail,  they  are  not 
led  away  into  narrowness  by  any.  With  never  flinching  effort 
and  unchanging  aim  they  press  steadily  onward  through  life 
towards  the  aocomplishment  of  a  oherished  idéal,  but  still 
without  that  unsympathetio  harshness  which  refuses  to  ail  other 
ideals  their  true  importance  and  vital  inter-relations,  and 
without  that  oontempt  for  other  pursuits  which  hampers  the 
man  who  knows  only  his  own.  Such  a  broad  sympathy  and 
active  interest  in  ail  worthy  effort  was  a  prominent  characteristic 
of  the  late  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke  of  Boston;  it  is  not  how- 
ever,  of  the  great  naines  of  history  that  we  are  thinking  now, 
but  of  those  gentle,  sweet  and  blessed  natures  that  pass  noise- 
lesaly  through  life,  seeming  as  it  were  the  very  embodiment  of 
our  idéal.  Head  and  heart  are  exactly  balanced.  Idéal  and 
ambition  hâve  oeased  to  conflict.  The  storm  and  stress  of  life 
bave  given  place  to  a  glorious  victory  for  ail  that  is  noble  and 
pure  in  childhood,  in  youth,  in  middle  life  and  in  old  âge. 
Their»  U  a  harvest  of  the  âges  well  garnered.  We  cannot 
make  our  tempéraments.  We  cannot  wholly  f  ree  oursel  vos  from 
our  native  dispositions.    But  as  we  hâve  seen  in  each  of  thèse 
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tempéraments  there  is  a  good  and  bad  extrême.  And  we  may 
by  careful  effort  and  steady  habits  effectively  choose  the  good. 
We  promised  to  say  nothing  of  good  and  bad.  We  hâve 
sedulously  refrained  from  doing  so  until  now.  Bat  at  this 
time  it  is  well  perhaps  to  call  attention  to  the  f act  that  good 
and  bad  hâve  been  présent  during  the  whole  discussion,  as  the 
normal  and  abnormal,  the  healthy  and  morbid. 

A.  B.  Curtis. 


Article  X  VIIL 
On  Some  Early  Documents  'in  British  History. 

PABT  I. — ReLATTNG  TO  ENGLI8H  HI8TOBT. 

Whoever  has  givèn  a  critical  examination  of  original  his- 
toriés relating  to  the  early  English  people  is  struck,  not  only 
with  the  paucity  of  the  documents,  but  also  with  their  compar- 
ative nnreliability.  The  Roman  epoch,  in  British  history,  pré- 
sents an  intelligent  compréhension  of  the  people.  The  Saxon 
advent  is  shrouded  in  mystery  and  unoertainty.  For  nearly 
five  hundred  years  English  history  consists  of  an  âge  of  fable, 
which  is  only  broken  by  the  writings  of  the  vénérable  Bede, 
which  cast  a  ray  of  intelligence  across  that  terrible  period. 

Modem  historiés,  written  for  the  popular  eye,  fail  to  présent 
the  slender  facts  upon  which  their  statements  rest.  But  thèse 
works  are  mère  compilations, — one  author  copying  directly  the 
errors  of  his  predecessors,  without  a  careful  or  unbiased  inves- 
tigation into  the  authenticity  of  the  documents,  which  had  been 
previously  relied  upon.  Proceeding  no  farther  back  than 
Henry's  "History  of  Great  Britain,"  published  in  1788,  it  will 
be  seen  that  no  suspicion  ever  crossed  his  mind  relative  to  the 
authenticity  of  original  documents  relating  to  the  Saxon  period. 
Even  the  présent  génération  has  witnessed  the  publication  of 
an  English  history  which,  apparently  is  utterly  oblivious  to  the 
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progress  which  lias  been  made  in  the  crîtical  analysis  of  thèse 
ancient  wrîtings.  In  Green's  "Larger  History  of  the  English 
People,"  nine  sections  or  paragraphs  are  devoted  to  the  author- 
ities  consulted  in  eompiling  the  first  book,  or  the  period  from 
A.  D.  449  to  1071.  The  first  section  déclares  the  Epistola  of 
Oildas  to  be  a  book  "  of  great  value  in  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  state  of  the  island  at  that  time,  and  as  giving  at  its  dose 
what  is  probably  the  native  story  of  the  conquest  of  Kent. 
This  is  the  only  part  of  the  struggle  of  which  we  hâve  any 
record  from  the  side  of  the  conquered.  The  English  conquerors, 
on  the  other  hand,  hâve  left  jottings  of  their  conquest  of  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Wessex  in  the  curious  annals  which  form  the 
opening  of  the  compilation  now  known  as  the  'English  '  or 
'Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,'  which  are  undoubtedly  historié, 
though  with  a  slight  mythical  intermixture."  A  fragment  of 
the  annals  of  Northumbria,  "  which  bears  the  name  of  Nennuis, 
alone  throws  light  on  the  conquest  of  the  North."  In  section 
five  it  is  declared  that  Asser's  "  Life  of  Alfred  "  "  is  probably 
really  Asser's  work,  and  certainly  of  contemporary  authority," 
and  Ethelwerd's  ohronicle  "adds  a  little  to  our  knowledge  of 
this  time."  Section  six  says  Florence  of  Worcester  "  is  prob- 
ably the  translation  of  a  valuable  copy  of  the  '  chronicle  '  which 
has  disappeared."  The  varions  sections  also  speak  approvingly 
4)f  other  writings. 

The  impression  conveyed  in  this  and  other  modem  historiés 
is  that  thèse  early  docnments  are  authorities,  and  upon  them 
the  essentials  of  early  English  history  rest.  It  is  admitted  that 
the  early  annals  of  Britain  are  necessarily  of  importance  in 
tracing  out  history,  and  their  proper  study  cannot  be  too  highly 
^stimated.  How  far  thèse  early  chronicles  can  be  trusted  is  a 
question  which  must  be  decided  on  the  respective  mérite  of 
.each. 

The  first  and  oldest  of  thèse  books  ref  erred  to  is  that  of 
Oildas,  claimed  to  hâve  been  written  about  the  year  546,  which 
has  been  translated  and  often  printed.  The  best  known  edi- 
tions  are  those  of  Stevenson  in  1834,  and  Dr.  Giles  in  1848. 
It  oonsists  mostly  of  violent  invectives  not  only  directed  against 
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the  continental  invaders,  but  also  against  his  own  countrymen* 
Stevenson,  in  the  préface  to  his  édition  of  the  original  Gildas, 
says  ;  "  We  are  unable  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  his  parent- 
âge,  his  oountry,  or  even  name,  the  period  when  he  lived,  or 
the  works  of  which  he  was  the  author."  To  this  Dr.  Gile& 
makes  the  f  ollowing  observation  :  "  Such  a  statement  is  surely 
sufficient  to  excuse  us  at  présent  from  saying  more  on  the  sub- 
ject."  Gibbon1  speaks  very  disparagingly  of  Gildas,  while  Dr- 
Nicholas3  has  most  conclusively  shown  that  no  reliability  oan 
be  placed  on  his  work.  A  careful  study  of  the  book  demon- 
Btrates  that  it  exhibits  but  an  indistinct  acqaain tance  with  the 
events  which  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the  Roman  domi- 
nation ;  the  antbar  déclares  (Sec.  4),  u  I  shall  not  follow  the 
writings  and  records  of  my  own  oountry,  but  be  guided  by  the 
relations  of  f oreign  writers  ;  "  he  contradicts  contemporaneous 
Greek  and  Koman  writers,  which  is  evidenoed  by  his  statement 
relative  to  the  Roman  abandonnant  of  the  Island  from  the 
empire  of  Maximus  and  the  subséquent  érection  of  the  Roman 
walls  (given  in  paragraphs  13  and  14)  ;  Boadooea  is  called 
(Sec.  6)  "  that  deoeitful  lioness,"  although  history  has  proved 
she  had  ail  the  attributes  of  true  nobility  and  heroism  ;  the 
Britons  who  fought  under  her  are  called  u  crafty  foxes  "  who 
made  their  backs  "  shields  against  their  vanquishers,  and  they 
presented  their  necks  to  their  swords,  whilst  ohill  terror  ran 
through  every  Hmb,  and  they  stretched  out  their  hands  to  be 
bound  like  women  ;  "  he  never  loses  an  opportunity  of  heaping 
epithets  and  disparagement  upon  his  countrymen,  even  declar- 
ing,  (Sec  19)  that  they  were  "  more  eager  to  shroud  their  vSk 
lainous  faces  in  bushy  hair  than  to  cover  with  décent  clothing 
those  parts  of  the  body  which  required  it,  "  &c.  &c.  ;  in  section 
seven  he  gives  a  picture  of  Britain  as  a  Roman  province 
which  belies  history  and  ail  probability,  notwithstanding  the 
well-known  fact  that  it  was  a  favorite  province,  the  abode  of 
many  emperors,  a  rich  mine  of  wealth,  and  a  field  of  renown. 
to  some  of  Rome's  ablest  gênerais.     During  the  early  part  of 

i  Décline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Chap.  xxxriii.    Vol.  HL,  p.  619 
»  Pedigree  of  Engliah  People,  pp.  252,  266. 
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the  fifth  oentory  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  ceased  to  notice 
the  afiairs  af  Britain.  From  that  period  the  narrative  resta 
solely  on  the  anthority  of  Gildas,  whieh  in  later  years  was- 
%cbptedby  Bede  and  snooeeding  writers.  Thèse  and  other  con- 
sidérations can  well  excuse  the  indignant  words  of  Nicholas8,. 
44  It  is  time  to  hâve  donc  with  Gildas.  It  is  dear  that,  allowing 
he  was  a  real  person,  and  wrote  his  history  at  the  time  corn- 
monly  supposed,  his  statements  in  ail  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Britons,  are  wholly  nnworthy  of  oredenoe.  He  pursues  them 
with  an  animosity  that  is  never  satiated,  and  belies  ail  au- 
thentic  history  in  branding  them  with  the  character  of  timidityv 
cowardice,  and  tame  sabmissiveness  when  their  oountry  was- 
being  torn  from  them  by  étrangers.  It  is  impossible  to  dignif y 
soeh  a  chronicler  by  the  name  of  historian,  and  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible  to  récrive  his  statements  as  anything  else  than  the 
splenetic  exaggerations  of  an  ilHnformed,  and  prejudiced 
rnonk." 

Following  Gildas  is  that  of  Nennois,  thirty-three  MSS.  of 
which  still  exist,  divided  into  five  classes  ;  first,  the  Harleian 
M8.  of  the  tenth  eentnry,  the  text  of  which  formed  Stevenson's 
édition  of  1838  ;  the  second,  the  Vatican  MS.,  which  was  pub- 
lished  by  Gunn  in  1819  ;  the  third,  later  MSS.  with  marginal 
additions  ;  the  fonrth,  a  clasç  of  MSS.  in  which  the  marginal 
additions  are  ineorpoistod  into  the  text  ;  and  flfth,  the  Irish 
translations.  The  date  of  the  original  is  given  by  some  at 
A.  D.  796,  and  by  others  at  994,  or  a  différence  of  two  hnndred 
years,  The  Vatican  MS.  gi  ves  it  at  946  ;  the  Harleian  at  7  96  ; 
and  some  of  the  MSS.  of  the  third  elass  at  879.  *Skene,  one 
of  the  most  laborious  of  historians,  admits  the  work  is  not  only 
ooe  of  traditions,  but  also  oontains  interpolations  and  additions. 
The  Vatican  MS.  was  probably  oompiled  by  Mark,  the  Her~ 
mit,  who  gathered  the  tracts,  written  at  différent  periods,  by 
varions  hands,  but  connected  only  by  the  fact  that  they  relate 
to  some  historical  event  connected  with  the  British  Isles.  How 
far  thèse  prier  tracts  are  reliable,  must  largely  be  left  to  con- 

»IWd,p.25S. 

«  Cbroniclee  of  the  PSots  aad  Soots,  p.  34. 
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jecture.  It  is  also  a  difficnlt  task  to  eject  the  interpolations. 
There  appears  to  hâve  been  an  original  basis  for  the  work. 
This  may  hâve  been  the  work  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Nennu- 
is,  whose  original  work  terminated  with  the  kingdom  of  North- 
umbria  in  547. 

Dnring  the  obscure  period  of  English  history  the  name  beet 
known  is  that  of  Bede,  upon  whom  the  epithet  of  "  The  Vénér- 
able" has  been  bestowed.  Bede  was  born  in  673  ;  at  the  âge  of 
thirty,  became  a  menk,  and  died  in  785.  He  is  best  known  on 
aocount  of  his  "  Eedesiastical  History,"  w;hich  he  brought  to  a 
dose  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  Numerons  éditions  of  this  history 
hâve  been  published.  That  this  history  is  of  great  value  is  un- 
questionable.    But  how  far  may  it  be  trusted  ? 

In  the  literary  history  of  the  "Treatise  of  Marianus,"  by 
Pislorius,  as  given  by  Bishop  Nicolson,  it  is  shown,  conoerning 
aneient  books,  that  passage  after  passage  was  added  by  tran- 
scribers,  until  it  became  impossible  to  distinguish  the  genuine 
from  the  fraudulent  It  was  not  unusual  with  early  British 
writers  to  take  the  works  of  their  predecessors,  add  to  them 
what  they  desired,  or  else  abridge  them,  and  give  their  own 
liâmes  as  the  authors. 

Bede's  history  has  been  subjeeted  to  the  same  stuffîng  pro- 
cess.  The  internai  évidence  leads  to  the  supposition  that  ail 
the  passages  relating  to  the  Saxons  should  be  expunged.  It  is 
probable  that  he  only  knew  of  the  Saxons  as  a  nation  to  be 
abhorred  and  shunned.  His  work  purports  to  be  a  ohuroh 
history  ;  but  in  the  formnow  preserved,  it  is  also  a  secular  histo- 
ry. As  the  book  stands  it  shows  obvions  anachronisms,  which, 
to  a  man  of  his  learning,  must  hâve  been  readily  detected.  He 
déclares  (chap.  i.)  that  in  his  day  there  were  ouly  five  na- 
tions, the  English,  Britons,  Scots,  Picts  and  Romans.  In  Book 
IL,  chapter  ii.,  it  is  évident  that  by  Britons  he  clearly  refers  to 
the  Welsh.  Having  stated  there  were  five  languages,  which 
pertained  to  the  five  nations,  it  is  aflirmed  (Book  Y.  chapter 
ix.)  that  the  English  are  derived  from  many  nations,  six  of 
which  are  named.  Angles,  Saxons  and  English  are  used  as 
convertible  terms.    It  is  hardly  creditable  to  believe  that  Bede 
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eould  hâve  oonf  ounded  the  Angles  with  the  Saxons.  Bede  f ar- 
ther  speaks  with  affection  of  the  English  or  Angles,  and  men- 
tions the  Saxons  with  loathing,  dçclaring  that  to  join  hands 
with  them  involved  infamy  and  disgrâce  in  the  eyes  of  posteri- 
ty  (Op.  Hist.  xiv.,  33).  It  also  does  great  injustice  to  Bede, 
living  so  near  the  date,  to  cause  him  to  make  such  gross  mis- 
takes  in  his  history  relative  to  the  Saxon  entrance  into  Britain. 
In  regard  to  the  ancient  home  of  the  Angles,  he  is  made  to 
contradict  both  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy.  As  regards  the  date  of 
the  Saxon  advent  into  England  he  is  made  to  contradict  the 
"  Notitia  retriusque  Imperii,"  Eutropius,  Prosperd  Tyro,  who 
wrote,  A.  D.  441,  and  ail  the  early  writers  who  hâve  written 
concerning  the  Saxons.  More  than  this  :  he  is  even  made  to 
contradict  hiraself  ;  for  after  stating  the  Hengist  and  Horsa 
legend,  he  refers  to  the  Saxons  fighting  the  English,  twenty 
yeara  earlier.  Bede  is  made  to  say  that  ail  the  kings  of  ail  the 
Saxon-English  nations  were  of  the  same  blood,  when  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Saxons  chose  their  leaders  by  lot,  and  the 
choice  lay  between  numberless  heads  of  f  amilies.  The  pedi- 
grees were  evidently  palmed  off  upon  Bede  during  a  more  ré- 
cent âge.  If  Bede's  history  is  read  in  the  light  it  claims  to  be 
— an  ecclesiastical  one — it  is  çf  great  value.  Otherwise  it  is 
calculated  to  misleacl 

William  of  Malmesbury,  writing  about  the  year  1125  af- 
firma that  the  death  of  Bede  was  fatal  to  learning  in  England  ; 
for  he  says,  "  There  was  not  so  much  as  one  Englishman  left 
behind  Bede,  who  emulated  the  glory  whioh  he  had  acquired 
by  his  studies,  imitated  his  example,  or  pursued  the  path  to 
knowledge  which  he  had  pointed  out.  A  few,  indeed,  of  his 
suocessors  were  good  men,  and  not  unlearned,  but  they  gêner 
ally  spent  their  lives  in  an  inglorious  silence  ;  while  the  far 
greater  number  sunk  into  sloth  and  ignorance,  until  by  degrees 
the  love  of  learning  was  qaste  extinguished  in  this  island  for  a 
long  time."  From  the  death  of  Bede  to  the  Norman  oonquest, 
if  Asser's  "Life  of  Alfred"  and  the  "Saxon  Chronicle"  be 
put  aside  there  are  no  literary  remains  worthy  of  notice.  As 
to  the  value  of  the  above  mentioned  documents  particular  at- 
tention should  be  given. 
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Assert  "Life  of  Alfred  tbe  Groat"  was  fini  published  by 
Arohbishop  Parker,  in  1574,  and  appears  in  Dr.  Gîtes9  u  Six 
Old  English  Chronicles,"  publisbed  in  1848.  Tbe  chronicle 
purports  to  bave  been  written  by  a  oontemporary  of  Alfred, 
John  Asser,  bishop  of  St  David's.  Dr.  Lingard  admits  that 
tbe  réputation  of  Alfred  rests  npon  the  antbority  of  Asser  ; 
and  yet  this  document  is  not  mentioned  by  Matthew  of  West- 
minster ;  Ingulphus,  author  of  the  uLife  of  St  Neots ;"  Simon 
Durrel  ;  William  of  Malmesbnry  ;  Roger  de  Hoveden  ;  Henry 
of  Huntingdon  ;  John  Uarding  ;  Grafton  ;  Tabian,  aad  otbers 
npon  whom  we  are  to  dépend  for  antbority  ;  and  the  only  men- 
tion is  made  by  Florence  of  Woroester.  It  seems  a  little  sin- 
gnlar  that  this  lif e  of  the  Saxon  monarch  was  ne  ver  copied  by 
any  monastery,  and  left  wholly  to  dépend  on  a  single  manu- 
script.  It  bas  even  been  qnestioned  whether  or  not  Aère  ever 
was  snch  a  bishop  of  St  David's.  The  "Saxon  Chronicle" 
gives  his  death  at  910  ;  but  Roger  of  Wendover  and  Florence 
of  Woroester  give  it  at  888  ;  which  is  in  oonfliet  with  tbe 
chronicle  itself ,  for  it  déclares  that  he  beoame  aoquainted  with 
Alfred  in  886.  The  date  of  his  death  given  in  910,  most  oe*. 
tainly  be  an  error,  for  Werslon  became  bishop  in  906,  and  the 
see  then  had  been  vacant  for  seven  years,  and  Sigebnous  be- 
came bishop  in  888.  The  chronicle  itaelf  bears  internai  évi- 
dence of  being  a  f orgery.  Instances  may  be  cited  in  the  référ- 
ences to  the  "  Life  of  St  Neots  "  who  was  not  translated  until 
nearly  a  century  affcer  Asser's  death  ;  the  history  goes  down  to 
the  forty-fifthyear  of  Alfred,  and  there  is  not  a  similar  instance 
to  be  f ound  at  so  early  a  period  of  any  man's  life  being  written 
whilst  yet  living. 

It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  there  is  a  singular  coïncidence 
between  the  chronicles  and  that  of  Florence  of  Woroester,  the 
latter  of  which  is  regarded  with  strong  suspicion  even  by  those 
who  seek  to  maintain  the  authenticity  of  Asser.  In  the  trans- 
lation *given  by  Forester,  it  is  positively  declared  that  Fk>> 
ence's  Chronicle  "  is  formulated  on  that  compiled  by  Marianus 
Sootus.    In  a  foot-note  Forester  says,  "Florence  oopied  Asser 

•  See  Bohn's  Antiqnarian  Libreiy.    Florence  of  Woroeeter,  Préface. 
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so  literally  that  he  bas  twioe  adopted  expressions  employed  by 
the  former."  Sootus  entered  the  Irish  monastary  of  St  Mar- 
tin At  Cologne,  abont  the  ytar  1056,  and  died  a  recluse  at 
Mente  abont  1088.  It  is  probable  that  every  monastery  kept 
a  ohronicle.  Ordericus  Vitalis  saw  that  of  Woroester  abont 
the  year  1120,  and  ealls  it  the  work  of  John  of  Woroester,  for- 
mnlated  upon  a  chronicle  of  Marianns  Sootus.  This  ohronicle 
is  not  f  ound  at  Woroester,  but  a  oentury  later  turned  up  at 
Bury,  St.  Edmunds,  where  it  was  continued  by  John  de  TaxtecL 
In  this  ocours  whole  passages  from  Asser,  with  ail  the  circum- 
stances  that  both  proceeded  from  the  same  pen.  It  is  also  sin- 
galar  that  as  Asser  is  unreoognized  by  suooeeding  writers  save 
Florence  of  Worcester,  so  also  none  of  the  contemporaines  of 
the  latter  make  use  of  any  of  his  f  aots.  The  great  authority 
of  that  âge,  William  of  Malmesbury,  utterly  ignores  him. 
Every  évidence  points  to  the  inévitable  conclusion  that  the  same 
pen  which  wrote  the  chronicle  of  Alfred,  also  wrote  that  of 
Florence  of  Woroester. 

It  is  probable  that  Alfred  did  encourage  learning  ;  but  to 
what  extent  must  ever  remain  a  problem.  The  Saxons  had  no 
charaeters  of  their  own,  but  borrowed  from  the  Latin  ;  for 
their  only  known  author,  Ethelward,  wrote  in  the  Latin  tongue. 
It  is  probable  that  Marianus  Scotus  caught  the  stories  and 
legends  he  f  ound  floating  among  the  monks,  and  reduced  thetm 
to  a  System.  How  far  thèse  are  to  be  trusted  must  remain  a 
matter  for  conjecture.  Living  so  near  the  period  of  Alfred, 
some  reliance  may  be  plaoed  in  the  chronicle. 

There  are  seven  MSS.  of  the  "  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  "  in 
existence.  One  of  thèse  is  preserved  in  Corpus  Christi  Col- 
lège, Cambridge,  which  ends  with  the  year  1070.  It  is  written 
in  one  hand  down  to  the  year  891.  It  contains  many  interpo- 
lations. The  British  Muséum  contains  four  copies.  One  ter- 
minâtes with  the  year  977,  and  is  written  in  one  hand.  It  is 
aaàd  to  hâve  belonged  formerly  to  the  monastary  of  St  Augus- 
tine's,  Canterbury.  The  second  ends  with  the  year  1066,  and 
is  written  in  one  hand  to  890,  when  the  orthography  begins  to 
vary.     It  contains  many  additions  not  found  in  the  other  MSS. 
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The  third  terminâtes  abruptly  with  the  year  1080.  It  îs  most- 
ly  written  in  a  plain  and  beautiful  hand.  Many  defective 
parts  are  apparent  from  A.  D.  261  to  693.  The  fonrth  and 
last  of  the  British  Muséum  MSS.  ends  imperfectly  at  1058. 
On  aocount  of  its  monastic  interpolations  it  is  generally  attri- 
buted  to  a  monk  of  Christ's  Church,  Canterbury,  being  written 
in  both  Latin  and  Saxon.  A  MS.  ending  A.  D.  1154,  is  pre- 
served  in  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  written  in  the  year 
1122.  From  1132  to  the  end  the  language  and  orthography 
became  gradually  Normanized.  The  Seventh,  or  Dublin  MS., 
although  not  ancient,  yet  appears  to  hâve  been  taken  from  an 
older  one,  now  lost.  It  ends  with  the  year  1001.  From  dates 
by  Lombard  himself ,  it  was  begun  by  him  in  1563  and  flnished 
the  f ollowing  year.  This  MS.  was  used  by  Archbishop  Usher, 
and  came  into  possession  of  Dublin  library  with  others  belong- 
ing  to  the  Archbishop,  according  to  his  original  intention. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  "  Anglo-Saxon  Chron- 
cle"  is  a  compilation.  Part  of  it  is  copied  from  Bede,  and 
other  parts  from  various  sources.  If  it  had  been  the  continu- 
ous  work  of  each  âge,  it  would  display  the  improvements  and 
gradations  or  corruptions  of  the  Saxon  tongue.  But  it  pré- 
sents an  unbroken  change,  for  throughout  the  language  is  the 
same,  both  in  regard  to  its  vocabulary  and  its  inflections. 
Af ter  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the  copies  differ  con- 
siderably,  when  independent  entries  are  made.  But  down  to 
this  period  the  identity  of  composition  and  similarity  of  matter 
are  too  apparent  to  allow  any  doubt  that  the  copies  were  not 
made  until  this  period,  and  that  the  record  had  been  made  up 
several  years  before  the  distribution  of  the  transcriptions  had 
been  made.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  at  about  the  time  the 
chronicle  was  made  up  Marianus  Scotus  took  his  departure 
from  England.  Florence  of  Worcester,  under  the  date  1028e 
says,  "  The  same  year  was  boni  Marianus,  of  Ireland,  the  cele- 
brated  Scot,  by  whose  study  and  pains,  this  excellent  chronicle 
was  compiled  from  various  books."  Under  the  year  1056  he 
writes:  "Marianus,  becoming  a  pilgrim  for  the  sake  of  his 

•  See  BohrCs  édition,  p.  136. 
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heavenly  oountry,  went  to  Cologne  and  took  the  habit  of  a 
monk  in  the  monastery  of  St.  Martin,  belonging  to  the  Scots." 
Marianua  was  the  most  soholarly  man  in  England  of  his  time, 
understanding  both  Latin  and  Saxon  well,  being  also  familiar 
with  the  traditions  of  the  oonntry.  It  is  probable  he  found 
moch  history  of  the  nation  written  in  Latin,  which  he  recast, 
and  then  produced  it  in  Saxon. 

As  the  forged  annals  of  Asser  are  conneeted  with  St.  Neots, 
and  Peterborough,  so  famous  during  that  period  for  literary 
f orgeries,  is  near  the  monastery,  the  compilation  or  f orgery  of 
the  "Anglo-Saxon  chroniole"  maybe  assigned  to  its  région  and 
one  or  more  of  its  monks.  There  is  no  original  MS.  in  exist- 
ence, and  what  copies  remain  are  not  found  in  their  proper 
places,  but  collected  by  Archbishop  Parker  and  others,  from 
very  suspicious  sources,  and  later  by  Cotton,  long  after  the 
Reformation,  when  the  trade  in  Saxon  MS.  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition. 

The  chronicle  of  Ethelward  was  written  about  the  year  1090» 
It  is  a  very  brief  work,  and  ends  abruptly  with  the  year  959. 
It  professes  to  give  a  summary  of  human  affaire  from  the  créa- 
tion. It  is  simply  a  dry  abstract,  written  in  a  f ew  pages  of 
affected,  and  in  some  places  of  almost  unintelligible  Latin.  It 
forma  the  first  number  of  Dr.  Giles'  "  Six  Old  English  Chron- 
icles." 

The  paucity  of  documents,  genuine  or  forged,  from  the 
Roman  withdrawal  to  the  Norman  conquest  is  a  sad  commen- 
tary  on  the  state  of  learning  during  that  period  and  also  on  the 
influence  for  good  of  both  the  Saxon  and  the  Dane.  It  would 
appear  that  the  learning  and  energy  displayed  by  The  Vénér- 
able Bede  would  hâve  given  an  impetus  to  letters.  But  there 
was  the  impinging  of  races  with  diverse  characteristics,  which 
commingling  did  not  develop  either  into  moral  or  intellectual 
attainment.  Apparently  the  intermixture  of  blood,  after  the 
wars  were  over,  destroyed  that  equipoise  which  is  necessary  to 
a  healthy  advanoement.  The  Norman  conquest  not  only  gave 
a  fresh  supply  of  blood,  but  aroused  the  motives  and  restored 
that  equilibrium  which  had  been  uppermost  and  made  itself 
felt  during  the  succeeding  âges. 
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The  real  history  of  the  Saxon  period  may  nerer  be  knowm. 
It  is  impossible  to  separate  die  pure  grain  from  the  ohsff. 
Criticism  may  point  ont  errors  and  nnrriiahle  statements,  bot 
to  reoonstrnct  what  is  left  is  a  performance  whieh  has  not  yet 
been  aooomplished.  Even  if  it  be  estdmated  that  ail  the  writ- 
ings  are  authentio  and  hâve  been  preserved  with  zealous  eare, 
the  history  still  must  be  unsatisfactory  and  disappointing. 

J.  P.  MacLean* 


Article  XIX. 

The  Relations  of  the  Brain  and  Mind. 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  brain  to  mental  activity  ?  Thia 
is  an  important  and  vital  question.  To  it  two  différent  answers 
are  returned  by  différent  schools  of  thought.  The  one  regards 
the  brain  as  the  original  agent,  the  pf oducing  cause  of  thought, 
f  eeling,  and  action,  or  of  intellect,  émotion  and  wilL  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  materialism.  The  other  regards  the  brain  as 
the  intermediate  instrument  of  intelligence  and  volition.  Ao- 
cording  to  one  theory  the  brain  thinks  as  the  stomaoh  digests. 
According  to  the  other  the  brain  is  the  instrument  of  thought 
played  upon  by  the  mind  as  the  piano  is  played  upon  by  the 
musician.  Thèse  two  schools  of  thinkers  may  meet  on  com- 
mon  ground  when  they  corne  to  the  facts  of  physiology;  for 
the  observed  phenomena  are  the  same  wheAer  the  brain  be  re- 
^arded  as  the  organ  or  the  instrument  of  thought.  But  it 
makes  a  vast  différence  in  the  interprétation  of  mental  phe- 
nomena which  of  thèse  théories  you  adopt.  The  instrumental 
relation  of  brain  to  mind  will  explain  ail  the  observed  facts  of 
physiology,  but  the  causal  relation  of  brain  to  mind  will  not 
•explain  the  observed  facts  of  psychology.  Of  this  large  class 
of  facts  given  us  in  oonscious  expérience,  embradng  mental, 
moral  and  religions  phenomena,  the  causal  relation  of  brain  to 
mind  gives  no  rational  explanation.  It  f ails  to  account  for  ail 
the  facts. 
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If  the  brain  is  the  cause  of  mind,  how  is  it  that  we  find 
mind  présent  and  active  in  the  absence  of  brain  organism. 
The  adjustments,  adaptations  and  harmonies  of  the  uni  verse  re- 
veal  mind  without  a  brain?  This  proves  that  the  brain  is  not 
the  cause  of  mind;  for  the  mind  existe  and  works  in  nature 
without  any  such  organ.  But  if  the  brain  is  the  cause  of  mind, 
what  is  the  cause  of  the  brain?  The  structure  of  the  brain  re- 
veals  mind  as  its  cause,  and  not  as  an  effect  of  its  action.  It 
can  not  be  its  own  cause.  The  instrumental  relation  of  brain 
to  mind  is  held  as  a  common  doctrine  of  physiology .  It  is  the 
doctrine  ad vocated  by  our  most  learned  and  conservative  physi- 
ologiste. 

Dr.  Carpenter  says: 

"  The  conscious  life  of  every  individual  man  essentially  con- 
siste in  action  and  reaction  between  his  mind  and  ail  that  is 
outside  of  it.  But  this  action  and  reaction  cannot  take  place 
in  his  présent  state  of  existence  without  the  intervention  of  a 
material  instrument  whose  f unction  is  to  bridge  over  the  hiar 
tus  between  the  individual  consciousness  and  the  external 
world.  Although  but  few  physiologiste  would  be  disposed  to 
question  that  the  brain  is  the  instrument  of  our  higher  psy- 
chological  powers." 1 

Says  Dr.  Winslow: 

u  The  brain  being  the  material  instrument  of  the  intelligence, 
the  physical  médium  through  which  the  mind  manifeste  its 
varied  powers,  it  is  rational  to  infer  that  no  change  in  its 
structure  or  investing  membranes  can  take  place  without,  to 
some  extent,  interfering  with  or  modifying  its  physical  fonc- 
tions."2 "Cases,  however,  are  on  record  in  which  seri- 
ous  injury  had  been  done  to  the  brain  during  life  without  ap- 
parently  damaging  the  intelligence,  and  considérable  incephahc 
disorganization  as  the  resuit  of  disease,  without  any  aberation, 
exaltation,  dépression  or  impairment  of  mind  having  been  ob- 
served  8  previously  to  death." 

Muller  says: 

"  The  action  of  the  mind  is  dépendent  on  the  integritv  of  the 
fibrous  structure  and   composition  of  the    brain.      Still   this 
1  Carpenter's  Mental  Physiology,  pp.  1,  2. 
*  Winslow  on  Brain  and  Mind,  p.  82.  *  Ibid,  p.  32. 
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amounts  to  nothipg  more  than  that  the  brain  is  the  instrument 
by  which  the  mind  opérâtes  and  is  active."  4 

Solly  says: 

"  If  there  is  one  point  in  the  physiology  of  the  brain  more 
unquestionably  demonstrated  than  another  it  is  that  thèse  gan- 
glia  are  the  instruments  of  the  mind."  6 

Dr.  Ray  states: 

"  It  can  hardly  be  necessary,  at  the  présent  time,  to  prove 
the  f act  of  the  dependence  of  the  mind  on  the  brain  for  its  ex- 
ternal  manifestations — that,  in  short,  the  brain  is  the  material 
organ  of  the  intellectual  and  affective  powers.  Whatever 
opinion  may  be  entertained  of  the  nature  of  mind  it  is  gener- 
ally  admitted,  at  least  by  ail  intelligent  physiologists,  that  it 
must  of  necessity  be  put  in  connection  with  matter,  and  the 
brain  is  the  part  of  the  body  by  means  of  which  this  connec- 
tion is  effected.'* 6 

Dr.  Combe  says: 

"  We  cannot  reach  the  principle  of  mind  to  modify  its  quali- 
tés, or  manner  of  being.  We  can  reach  it  only  as  acting 
through  the  médium  of  and  influenced  by  its  material  instru- 
ment."7 

Dr.  Paine,  a  profound  and  learned  physiologist,  holds: 

"  That  the  brain  is  especially  subservient  to  the  soûl  and  the 
principle  of  instinct."  8 

Thèse  authorities  drive  materialism  f rom  physiology. 

The  brain  co-operates  with  the  mind  and  with  the  instinctive 
principle  in  acts  of  intellection,  or  the  instinctive  functions. 
44  Although  the  soûl  be  an  immaterial  and  imperishable  sub- 
stance it  is  so  associated  with  the  brain  that  a  healthy  state  of 
this  organ  is  generally  necessary  to  the  ordinary  function  of 
the  mind."  °  A  diseased  brain  as  the  instrument  of  mind  will 
cause  deranged  mental  action.    If  the  brain  is  the  organ,  or 

«  Muller's  Physiology,  p.  837,817.  •  Médical  Jurisprudence,  p.  138. 

•  Solly  on  the  Brain,  p.  385.  T  Combe  on  Insanity,  p.  76. 

•  Paine  on  the  Soûl,  Instinct  and  Life,  p.  30. 

•Paine's  Institutes  of  Medicine,  p.  362. 
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the  instrument  of  mind  as  almost  everyone  admit»,  then  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  latter  can  bave  influence  on  the  circulation. 
For  as  ihe  mind  cannot  act  without  a  due  degree  of  vital  ener- 
gy  imparted  to  the  brain,  it  follows  that  this  energy  may  be  so 
largely  applied  to  this  organ  as  to  leave  insufficient  stimula- 
tion to  the  other  organs. 10  This  shows  how  vital  dépression 
results  from  too  great  mental  activity. 

The  brain  is  in  some  way  not  wholly  understood,  the  organ, 
or  the  instrument  of  mind.  In  view  of  its  wonderf ul  structure 
and  properties  some  hâve  regarded  it  as  almost  the  mind  itself  ; 
but  we  hâve  quite  too  many  proof  s  on  hand  to  admit  of  a  doubt, 
that,  though  the  mind  acts  through  the  médium  of  the  brain,  it 
has  of  itself  an  independent,  and  to  some  extent  a  separate  ex- 
istence. u  Upon  this  subject  Dr.  Hatch  thus  expresses  him- 
self: 

"The  soûl  and  the  body  are  two  substances  distinct  from 
each  other  but  reciprocally  united.  The  former  acts  in  and 
upon  the  latter, — the  soûl  acting  upon  the  body  and  the  body 
acting  from  the  soûl.  The  communication  of  motion  by 
thought  whioh  we  ascribe  to  the  spirit  is  as  évident  as  that  of 
impulse  which  we  ascribe  to  the  body."  u 

The  great  physiologist  of  Germany,  Blumenback,  states: 
"  That  the  mind  is  closely  connected  with  the  brain  as  the  ma- 
terial  condition  of  mental  phenomena."  M  Hère  the  brain  is 
held  to  be  associated  with  the  mind,  not  as  its  cause,  but  as 
the  material  condition  of  its  action.  The  brain  does  not  cause, 
but  conditions  thought.     It  is  the  instrument  of  intelligence. 

According  to  Magendie,  a  celebrated  French  physiologist, 
the  brain  is  the  material  instrument  of  thought.  This  he  holds 
is  proved  by  a  multitude  of  expérimente  and  facts. 14  Expéri- 
mental physiology  has  demonstrated  the  f act  that  the  brain  is 
not  the  efficient  cause  of  thought,  émotion  and  will,  but  only 
the  material  instrument  of  mental  action. 

i°The  Iawb  of  Health,  by  W.  A.  Alcott,  M.  D.f  p.  214.       **  Ibid,  p.  376. 
**ThB  Constitution  of  Man,  by  B.  H.  Hatch,  M.  D.,  p.  86. 
"EUiotson's  Translation  of  Blnmenbaok's  Physiology,  4th.  Edition,  p.  196. 
"Magendie's  Physiology,  qaoted  in  Combe's  Fhrsnology,  p.  30. 
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Dr.  Mason  Good,  speaking  of  intellect,  sensation  and  mus- 
cular  motion,  says: 

Ail  thèse  diversities  of  vital  energy  are  well  known  to  be 
dépendent  on  the  organ  of  the  brain  as  the  instrument  of  the 
intellectual  powers."  K 

Hère  the  brain  is  presented  as  the  instrument  of  the  will, 
through  which  voluntary  muscular  action  takes  place. 

It  is  not  only  the  instrument  of  the  mind  in  thought  and 
«motion,  but  also  of  the  will  in  violition  and  action.  Dr.  Niel 
Arnott,  in  his  éléments  of  physics,  writes  thus: 

The  laws  of  mind  which  man  can  discover  by  reason  are  not 
laws  of  independent  mind,  but  of  mind  in  connection  with  body, 
and  influenced  by  the  bodily  condition."  M 

We  study  the  action  and  laws  of  mind  from  the  side  of  con- 
sciousness,  and  also  from  the  side  of  physiology. 

Mental  phenomena  hâve  psychological  and  physiological  re- 
lations, as  they  arise  from  the  mind  when  in  living  union  with 
the  brain.  This  being  so,  we  should  study  man's  mental  life 
in  the  light  of  both  philosophy  and  science.  This  method  of 
study  has  given  rise  to  the  new  science  of  physiological  psychol- 
ogy.  Such  a  science  is  demanded  for  the  solution  of  the  many 
complicated  problems  growing  out  of  the  relations  of  body  and 
mind. 

A  mental  organ  is  a  mental  instrument,  by  means  of  which 
the  mind  in  this  life  manifesta  a  particular  power. 17  Mental 
organs  are  not  concerned  so  much  in  the  processes  of  thought 
as  in  the  manifestations  of  thought.  The  power  to  think  is  re- 
vealed  or  made  manif  est  to  others,  by  the  brain  and  nervous 
organism.  It  is  the  instrument  by  which  we  manif  est  thought 
Certain  affections  of  particular  portions  of  the  medulary  sub- 
stance, generally  occupying  some  central  situation,  are  in  a  way 
that  is  totally  inexplicable  connected  with  affections  of  the  sen- 
tient  and  intelligent  principle,  a  principle  which  we  cannot 

«  Good's  Study  of  Medicine,  2nd.  Edit.,  Chap.  4,  p.  84. 

16  Eléments  of  Physics,  by  Niel  Arnott. 

17  Combe'8  Phrenology,  p.  70. 
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any  other  wise  coDceive  than  as  being  distinct  from  matter; 
although  we  know  it  is  capable  of  being  affected  by  matter 
operating  through  the  médium  of  this  nervous  substance,  and 
that  it  is  capable  of  reacting  upon  matter  through  the  same 
médium. M 

Although  the  corporeal  or  physical  change  taking  place  in 
the  sensorum,  and  the  mental  affection  we  term  sensation  are 
linked  together  by  some  inscrutable  bond  of  connection,  they 
are  in  their  nature  as  perf ectly  distinct  as  the  subjects  in  which 
they  occur;  that  is  as  mind  is  distinct  from  matter.  Our  sen- 
sations, though  purely  mental  affections,  are  dépendent  upon 
the  use  of  physical  instruments,  and  are  regulated  by  the 
physical  laws  of  the  living  frame;  whereas  the  perceptions  de- 
rived  from  thèse  sensations  being  the  resuit  of  intellectual 
processes  are  subject  to  the  laws  that  regulate  the  mental 
rather  than  the  physical  phenomena.  It  is  certain  from  in- 
numerable  facts  that  in  the  présent  state  of  our  existence,  the 
opérations  of  the  mind  are  conducted  by  the  instrumentality 
of  bodily  organs.  As  the  eye  and  the  ear  are  the  instruments 
by  which  we  see  and  hear,  so  the  brain  is  the  material  instru- 
ment by  which  we  think. 

To  assert  that  though  t  can  be  a  property  of  matter  is  to  ex- 
tend  the  meaning  of  the  term  matter  to  that  to  which  we  can- 
not  perceive  it  has  any  relation.  Ail  that  we  know  of  matter 
has  regard  to  space;  nothing  that  we  know  of  the  propertiea 
and  affections  of  mind  has  any  relation  whatever  to  space.  A 
similar  incongruity  is  contained  in  the  proposition  that  thought 
is  the  fonction  of  the  brain.  It  is  not  the  brain  which  thinka 
any  more  than  it  is  the  eye  which  sees,  though  each  of  thèse 
material  organs  is  used  by  the  mind.  That  which  sees  and 
thinks  is  the  mind. M  The  brain  in  no  proper  sensé  is  ever 
the  cause  of  thought.  Thought  is  not  its  f  unction.  It  cannot 
think.  It  is  the  material  instrument  used  by  the  mind  in 
thinking  and  in  revealing  thought.     It  conditions  thought  in 

M  Roget's  Phyaiology,  p.  260. 

w  Animal  and  yegetable  Phynology,  by  Peter  Mark  Roget,  Vol.  2,  pp.  58,  59, 
61,64,65. 
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this  world  and  in  this  life.  It  is  the  médium  through  which 
the  mind  cornes  into  communication  with  the  material  uni- 
verse.  Through  the  organs  of  sensé  the  mind  gains  a  know- 
ledge  of  material  things  and  forces;  and  by  the  use  of  the 
voluntary  nerves  and  muscles  it  contrôle,  uses  and  appropriâtes 
the  éléments,  and  forces  of  the  minerai,  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms.  That  the  mind  does  use  the  brain  and  nervous 
organisni  we  know,  but  how  it  is  done  is  an  incompréhensible 
mystery.  The  union  of  mind  and  brain  in  work  is  a  f  act.  Of 
the  mode  of  this  union  we  know  nothing. 

As,  however,  it  is  admitted  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of 
mind,  and  this  is  expressly  maintained  by  those  who  hold  the 
distinct  nature  and  higher  f  unctions  of  mind,  ail  disorder  or 
disease  of  the  brain  must  présent  f acts  of  importance  towards 
constructing  a  theory  of  the  relations  of  mind  and  brain.  *> 
The  facts  thus  presented  are  fatal  to  the  doctrine  that  the 
brain  is  the  cause  of  mind.  In  M.  Esquirol's  great  work, 
Des  Maladie*  Mentales,  in  referring  to  the  case  of  a  récent 
maniac  who  was  killed  by  one  of  her  companions,  and  in  whose 
body,  he  and  his  pupils  could  find  no  leisions  of  the  brain  or 
méninges,  he  states:  "  That  pathological  anatomy  has  not  been 
able  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  organic  cause  of  mania."  ffl 
The  reason  is  apparent.  The  brain  is  not  the  cause  of  intelli- 
gence and  reason,  therefore  insanity  is  found  where  no  organic 
disease  of  the  brain  existe.  If  the  brain  was  the  cause  of  mind, 
insanity  could  not  be  found  in  the  absence  of  brain  injury  or 
disease.  The  effect  can  only  exist  where  its  producing  cause 
is  présent.  This  is  demanded  by  the  law  of  causation.  Every 
effect  must  hâve  a  cause  adéquate  to  its  production. 

Observed  facts  show  not  only  the  présence  of  insanity  where 
the  most  careful  investigation  reveals  no  injury  to,  or  disease 
of  the  brain,  but  they  also  show  that  organic  disease  of  the 
brain  may  exist  in  the  absence  of  ail  mental  dérangement. ffl 
This  would  not  be  possible  if  the  brain  was  the  cause  of  ail 

90  Relations  of  Mind  and  Brain,  by  H.  Cnalderwood,  p.  362. 

91  Bucknill  and  Tuke  on  Insanity,  p.  395. 
39  Winalow  on  Brain  and  Mind,  p.  32. 
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mental  phenomena.  A  diseased  brain  could  not  create  a 
Sound  and  healthy  mind. 

The  brain  and  nervous  System  is  the  instrument  not  only  of 
the  intellect  but  also  of  the  will.  It  is  conoerned  not  only  in 
thought  and  émotion,  but  also  in  volition  and  action.  The 
f unotion  of  the  voluntary  nerves  and  muscles  is  to  serve  the 
will.  They  constitute  the  mechanism  of  free  and  voluntary 
action. 

Dr.  Draper,  speaMng  of  the  nervous  System  as  including 
the  brain,  states:  "  That  through  this  ail  voluntary  muscular 
action  takes  place."  ffl 

The  System  of  voluntary  nerves  and  muscles  appears  to  hâve 
been  created  for  and  adapted  to  the  service  of  the  will.  With- 
•out  this  faculty  of  the  soûl  as  far  as  we  know  they  would  be 
useless.  They  are  not  concerned  in  purely  vital  and  mental 
phenomena.  They  are  not  necessary  to  thought  or  life;  for 
thèse  can  and  do  exist  without  theni.  But  they  are  necessary 
to  the  action  of  will.  If  they  did  not  exist  this  faculty  would 
hâve  no  organ;  and  if  man  was  not  endowed  with  will  they 
would  hâve  no  f  unction. 

Says  Dr.  Calderwood:  on  account  of  the  muscular  System 
being  acted  upon  by  impulses  transmitted  f rom  the  centre,  and 
for  a  definite  purpose,  the  muscle  so  moved  has  been  named  a 
voluntary  muscle  in  contrast  with  involuntary  muscles,  such  as 
in  the  heart  or  stomach,  which  move  independently  of  will. 
In  the  same  way,  nerves  which  produce  muscular  movement, 
such  as  the  motion  of  the  hand  in  writing,  are  spoken  of  as 
voluntary  nerves. 

This  is  a  figurative  use  of  the  term  voluntary  or  volitional, 
which  can  hardly  be  misunderstood.  Neither  the  muscles  nor 
the  nerves  are  voluntary,  but  thèse  two  are  the  instruments  of 
volition,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Sir  Charles  Bell.  There  is  a  fact 
presented  in  comparative  physiology  which  bears  directly  on 
this  question.  The  éléphant,  the  whale  and  the  horse  hâve 
very  large  brains,  though  they  do  not  posses  more  intelligence 
than  other  animais  whose  brains  are  not  so  large.     The  reason 

98  Draper's  Physiology,  p.  258. 
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for  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  thèse  large  brains  serve  the 
will  as  well  as  the  intellect;  and  thèse  animais  hâve  great 
power  in  what  are  termed  the  voluntary  muscles.  With  them 
the  muscular  energy  under  the  control  of  the  will  is  very  great. 
Men  of  superior  will  power  hâve  large  brains.  This  is  neces- 
sary  if  the  brain  is  the  instrument  of  volition  as  well  as  of 
thought.  Large  brain  power  is  demanded  for  great  actions  as 
well  as  for  great  thoughts. 

The  System  of  voluntary  nerves  and  muscles  is  the  mechan» 
ism  of  will,  and  the  existence  of  a  machine  is  évidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  power  to  use  it.  Hère  we  hâve  the  physiological 
proof  of  the  existence  of  will.  The  greatest  fact  of  our  per- 
sonal  consciousness,  is,  that  we  hâve  within  us  a  self-determin- 
ing  power  we  call  will.  And  we  may  find,  in  the  évidence  of 
the  intimate  relation  between  mental  activity  and  physicat 
changes  in  the  brain,  the  most  satisf  actory  grounds  which  sci- 
ence can  afford  for  our  belief  in  the  phenomena  of  the  mate* 
rial  universe  as  the  expression  of  an  infinité  mind  and  will  of 
which  man's  is  the  finite  représentative.  This  gives  to  will 
not  only  ethical  but  religious  relations  as  well;  and  through 
its  action  is  revealed  to  us  not  only  the  existence  but  the  per- 
sonality  of  God. 

The  will  having  control  of  the  brain  as  its  instrument  of 
voluntary  action  can  and  does  put  a  check  on  the  action  of  the 
body,  to  which  it  is  prompted  by  some  strong  internai  impulse, 
or  external  danger,  so  that  time  is  gained  for  considération, 
and  rational  conduct.  This  is  a  common  expérience  and  it 
shows  the  power  of  the  will  to  control  the  nervous  and  muscu- 
lar organism.  This  fact  shows  that  the  brain  is  the  instru- 
ment of  the  will  in  its  volitional  acts.  The  power  of  the  will 
to  restrain  paroxysms  of  madness  even  in  the  insane,  under  the 
influence  of  hope  or  fear,  as  has  been  often  demonstrated  by 
experiment,  proves  that  it  is  distinct  from  the  organism,  and 
has  control  of  it. 

The  voluntary  nerves  and  muscles  being  the  instrument  of 
the  will,  if  the  instrument  is  broken,  or  injured  by  disease, 
the  action  of  the  will  is  impared  or  lost.    To  test  the  exis«- 
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tence  and  strength  of  the  will  we  should  hâve,  not  a  diseased, 
but  a  healthy  organism.  It  is  not  sound  reasoning  to  infer 
that  because  the  manifestations  of  will  are  weak  and  uncertain 
in  a  diseased  man,  that,  therefore  willing,  is  purely  a  f unction 
of  the  brain.  This  M.  Ribot  does.  The  weak  and  uncertain 
manifestations  of  will  power  in  a  diseased  organism  would  re- 
suit whether  the  brain  was  the  cause  or  the  instrument  of  will. 
Music  is  the  resuit  of  the  eombined  action  of  the  musician 
and  the  instrument.  Without  a  perf  ormer  there  would  be  no 
music,  however  perfect  the  instrument;  but  a  broken  instru- 
ment would  make  poor  music,  however  perfect  the  musician. 
The  brain  without  the  will  would  not  act  volitionally  at  ail,, 
and  a  diseased  or  injured  brain  would  act  imperfectly  under 
the  control  of  a  strong  will.  This  shows  that  the  imperfect 
action  in  a  diseased  organism  is  no  proof  that  the  organism  is 
the  cause  of  ail  voluntary  action. 

The  doctrine  advocated  by  some  physiologists  of  the  mate- 
rialistic  school,  that  the  only  différence  •between  the  intelli- 
gence of  man  and  the  brute  is  caused  by  the  larger  brain  of 
man,  is  not  true.  The  brain  of  the  éléphant  and  whale  is  as 
large  as  man's,  but  thèse  animais  will  not  compare  with  man 
in  intelligence.  Facts  prove  that  the  part  of  the  animal  création 
which  stands  next  to  man  in  intellect  are  not  the  large  but  the 
small  brained  species. 

Récent  investigations  show  that  the  ant,  bee  and  wasp,  and 
not  the  anthropoid  ape,  stand  next  to  man  in  intellect.  The 
brains  of  thèse  spécimens  of  animal  life  are  so  small  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  them  with  the  natural  eye,  and  we  hâve  no  in- 
struments that  will  weigh  them.  Comparative  physiology  thus 
proves  that  it  is  not  the  size  of  the  brain,  alone,  that  makes 
the  différence  between  man  and  the  lower  animais.  The  différ- 
ence is  not  material,  but  spiritual.  It  is  not  organic,  but 
mental  and  moral.  There  is  a  différence,  not  so  much  in  the 
quantity  as  in  the  quality  of  being  possessed  by  man  and  ani- 
mais. The  différence  is  not  one  of  degree,  but  one  of  kind» 
Man  belongs  to  a  higher  plane  of  existence;  sustains  larger  and 
more  varied  relations,  and  has  deeper,  broader  and  nobler  life. 
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The  différence  is  not  so  much  physiological,  as  it  is  psychologi- 
oal,  ethical  and  religious. 

Dr.  Draper,  in  his  able  work  on  physiology,  has  shown  with 
great  clearness,  évidences  in  the  physiology  of  the  brain  of 
the  independent  existence  and  immortality  of  the  souL  He 
says: 

"If,  from  the  construction  of  the  human  brain,  we  may 
demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  soûl,  is  not  that  a  gain?  for 
there  are  many  who  are  open  to  arguments  of  this  class,  on 
whom  spéculative  reasoning  or  a  mère  dictum  fall  without  any 
weîght.  Why  should  we  cast  aside  facts  presented  by  mate- 
rial  objects?  " 

The  fact  that  the  "mind  can  act  upon  external  nature 
through  the  intervention  of  the  bodily  mechanism  "  shows  that 
the  mind  is  distinct  from  the  body.  The  one  is  a  machine,  and 
the  other  a  force  that  uses  and  contrôla  it.  The  one  is  a 
mechanism,  and  the  other  a  rational,  intelligent  and  personal 
agent,  that  owns  and  governs  it.  Thèse  are  the  révélations 
that  physiology  makes  to  us,  on  the  independent  existence  of 
spirit,  and  its  control  of  the  body. 

Again,  Dr.  Draper  says:  • 

44  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  hère  to  dispose  of  an  argument 
that  some  hâve  insisted  on,  that,  since  the  development  of  mind 
proceeds  in  an  equal  step  with  the  development  of  the  body, 
each  expanding  or  dechning  with  the  other,  ihe  dissolution 
of  the  animal  fabric  is  the  token  of  the  dissolution  of  the  soûl. 
Against  this  doctrine  the  whole  human  f amily,  in  ail  âges,  has 
borne  its  testimony,  and  if  universal  impressions  arise  from 
physical  constitution  far  more  than  they  do  from  tradition, 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  that  doctrine  is  incompatible  with 
the  organization  of  man.  Probably  there  is  no  question  which 
has  received  a  greater  amount  of  individual  and  gênerai  atten- 
tion— none  which  has  more  deeply  exercised  the  tnouçht  of  the 
profoundest  intellect;  and  what  is  the  actual  resuit?  What- 
ever  may  be  the  social  state,  barbarous  or  polished,  whatever 
the  manner  of  life,  whatever  the  climate,  whatever  the  form  of 
religion,  the  assertion  of  the  existence  of  spirit  after  death  is 
universal." 
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This  conclusion  is  in  harmony  with  the  révélations  of  physi- 
ology  and  psychology.  If  the  body  be  the  organized  instrument 
of  spirit,  it  is  évident  that  the  destruction  of  the  instrument 
does  not  in  volve  the  destruction  of  the  agent  who  uses  it. 

William  Tucker. 


Article  XX. 
Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism. 

"  Eveh  in  his  dying  hour,  when  there  could  be  no  longer  worldly  motive  for  de- 
©ait,  ha  still  breathed  the  saine  religions  dévotion,  and  the  same  belief  in  his  apos- 
tolic  mission.  The  last  words  thattrembledonhislipsejaculated  a  trust  of  soon 
entering  into  blissf  ni  oompanionship  with  the  prophets  who  had  gone  before  him." 

Washington  Irving. 

"I  aak  myself  if  ail  that  host, 
Whose  marble  turbans  o'er  them  nod, 
Were  doomed,  when  giving  up  the  ghost, 
To  die  as  those  who  hâve  no  God. 
No,  no,  my  God.    They  worshiped  Thee; 
Then  let  no  doubts  my  spirit  darken, 
That  Thon,  who  always  hearest  me, 
To  thèse,  thy  children  too,  will  hearken." 

John  Pierpont. 

The  phenomena  of  nature — its  wise  adjustments  and  adap- 
tations— point  to  mind  as  their  final  cause. 

The  phenomena  of  history  reveals  a  central  purpose  that 
controls  its  development,  and  a  focal  point  towards  which  ail 
its  currents  run. 

Where  wild  disorder  seems  to  prevail, — disorder  that  appar- 
rently  f  ollows  no  dominating  will,  is  bound  to  no  fixed  orbit, 
and  acknowledges  no  absolute  law, — closer  observation  is  sure 
to  discern,  as  the  smoke  lifts  from  battlefields  where  the  con- 
flict  no  longer  rages,  the  fair  form  of  Order,  bearing  aloft  her 
appropriate  symbols,  or  walking  unscathed  in  the  fiery  fur- 
nace  wherein  the  gold  is  riven  from  the  crude  ore,  u  with  vis- 
age like  unto  a  son  of  the  gods." 

44  Ail  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole,"  and  Judaism, 
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Christianity  and  Mohammedanism  hâve  been  among  its  most 
efficient  f actors.  Each,  in  turn,  has  played  its  appointed  part 
in  the  recovery  and  development  of  the  human  race.  Idolatry 
and  materialism  are  the  chief  f  oes  of  mankind,  and  we  are  con- 
strained  to  believe  that  thèse  three  great  Systems  of  religion 
were  instituted  by  Divine  Providence  to  effect  their  ultimate 
overthrow  and  extermination.  As  a  step  toward  a  démonstra- 
tion of  this  theorem,  the  reader  is  invited  to  a  brief  but  com- 
prehensive  study  of  the  part  played  in  this  august  drama  by 
Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism. 

And  first  of  ail,  that  we  may  understand  the  work  Moham- 
med was  set  to  do,  it  is  necessary  that  we  obtain  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  the  religious  and  social  condition  of  the  Arab  peo- 
ple,  and  of  the  Christian  church,  at  the  timë  Mohammed  be- 
gan  his  career, — or,  let  us  call  it  his  mission, — say  about  the 
year  of  our  Lord  610. 

Looking  backward  from  that  period  to  remote  antîquity,  we 
find  that  the  Arab  people,  as  a  whole,  were  debased  by  the 
grossest  idol-worship,  and  the  lowest  forma  of  materialism.  Sa- 
bianism  had  infected  the  whole  nation  with  its  poison,  and  the 
worship  of  stars  and  angels  was  mingled  with  a  cuit  of  a  much 
lower  type.  Animais  and  plants, — the  gazelle,  the  horse,  the 
camel  and  the  palm  tree;  inorganic  matter,  like  pièces  of  rock, 
atones  and  météorites,  formed  the  principal  objecta  of  their 
adoration.1  There  were  no  less  than  360  idols  about  the 
Caaba  at  Mecca  when  Mohammed  began  his  crusade  against 
idolatry.  Human  sacrifices,  too,  were  fréquent,  and  the  infan- 
ticide of  femalea  was  not  uncommon.2  Besides  this,  each 
tribe  had  its  particular  idols  and  temples, — rival  gods  and 
godesses,  and  rival  shrines, — and  often  arose  sanguinary  con- 
flicts  between  their  devotees,  and  blood  flowed  freely;  for  the 
Arab  was  a  child  of  the  sun — hot-blooded,  sanguinary  and 
fierce. 

Both  Jews  and  Christians  had  tried  their  hand  at  proselyt- 
ing  thèse  proud  wild  sons  of  the  désert,  but  with  meagre  re- 

1  Sale's  Prelim.  Disc.,  p.  14.      Syed  Ameer  Ali'a  Life  of  Mohammed,  p.  17. 
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suite.  Neither  succeeded  in  raising  them  in  the  scale  of  hu- 
manity.  After  five  centuries  of  Christian  evangelization,  says 
Muir,  we  can  point  to  but  a  sprinkling,  hère  and  there,  of 
Christians,  Judaism  had  exhibited  a  spasmodic  effort  at 
proselyting;  but  as  an  active  and  converting  agent  the  Jewish 
faith  was  no  longer  operative.  The  tide  of  indigenous  idola- 
try  and  Ishmaelite  superstition,  setting  from  every  quarter 
with  an  unbroken  and  unebbing  surge  toward  the  Caaba,  gave 
ample  évidence  that  the  faith  and  worship  of  Mecca  held  the 
Arab  mind  in  a  thraldom  at  once  rigorous  and  unflinching. 8 

Politically  the  Arabs  had  made  no  real  advancement.  The 
structure  of  society  was  patriarchal,  and  tribal,  and  therefore 
rent  with  divisions  and  jealousies.  The  several  families  and 
tribes  adhered  f eebly  together,  acknowledged  no  law  but  cus- 
tom,  and  no  political  superior.  They  were  a  wild,  unconquer- 
able,  inf usable  race,  always  wrangling,  engaged  in  intermina- 
ble feuds,  always  plundering  with  every  opportunity,  and  hav- 
ing  little  conception  of  moral  obligation  except  as  the  resuit  of 
a  voluntary  compact  within  a  very  narrow  circle. 4 

As  for  the  condition  of  the  Christian  world  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  anything  but  harmonious  and  peaceful.  Endless 
schisms  and  contentions,  malice,  rancour  and  ignoble  ambi- 
tions were  its  most  pronounced  features;  while  image-worship, 
— a  species  of  idolatry, — was  at  a  scandalous  pitch.  Learn- 
ing,  too,  was  at  a  low  ebb,  and  political  f abrics  were  crumbling 
and  near  to  their  fall.  6  In  a  word,  the  political,  social  and 
religious  condition  of  the  world  was  precisely  in  a  state  to  be 
awed  into  seriousness  by  an  event  apparently  supernatural — 
to  be  shocked  into  propriety  by  a  blast  of  the  trumpet  of  doom. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that,  "  when  in  the  midst  of 
the  wrangling  of  sects,  in  the  incompréhensible  jargon  of 
Arians,  Nestorians,  Eutychians,  Monothelites,  Monophysites, 
Mariolatrists,  and  an  anarchy  of  countless  disputants,  there 
sounded  through  the  world,  not  the  misérable  voice  of  the  in- 
triguing   majority  of  a  council,  but    the  dread    battle-cry, — 

8 Muir,  Vol.  IL,  Intro.,  p.  ccxxxix. 
*  Arabs  and  Tnrka,  p.  33.  «  Sale.  pp.  23-7. 
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'There  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet' — 
enforœd  by  a  storm  of  Saracen  armies,"  the  wranglers,  idol- 
atero  and  atheistic  materialists  stood  aghast,  and  in  the  prés- 
ence of  a  common  danger  the  hubbub  eeased. 6 

Nor  is  it  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  political  corrup- 
tion, the  religious  confusion,  the  prevalence  of  ignorance, 
superstition  and  unbelief,  that  Asia  and  Africa  were  lost  to 
the  cross;  that  "  Christianity  was  expelled  from  its  most  glori- 
ous  seats;  from  Palestine,  the  scène  of  its  most  sacred  recollec- 
tions; from  Asia  Minor,  that  of  its  first  churches;  from  Egypt, 
whence  issued  the  doctrines  of  Trinitarian  orthodoxe;  from 
Carthage,  who  imposed  her  belief  on  Europe."  7 

Surveying,  therefore,  the  whole  field  as  it  was  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  it  must,  we  think,  in  ail  can- 
dor  and  fairness,  be  conceded  that  Mohammed  was  a  providen- 
tial  man — the  right  man  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right 
place;  not  self-appointed,  but  God-appointed,  and  set  to  do 
God's  work  in  the  world.  To  me  it  is  évident — considering 
what  he  taught,  and  what  he  accomplished — that  the  spécial 
work  he  was  set  to  do  was  to  exterminate  idolatry;  first  of  ail 
among  his  own  people,  which  he  most  effectually  did;  to  set  in 
motion  agencies  that  should  exterminate  it  among  many  na- 
tions, which,  upon  a  large  scale,  Mohammedanism  has  accom- 
plished; to  assert  and  enforce  the  existence,  sovereignty,  and 
personality  of  one  sole  suprême  God,  who  rules  in  the  armies 
of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  earth,  and  whose 
power  none  can  withstand  or  gainsay;  to  inculcate  the  duty  of 
personal  cleanliness,  sobriety,  tempérance,  fasting,  prayer, 
almsgiving  and  charity;  to  impress  men  with  a  profound  sensé 
of  responsibility  to  God,  both  in  this  lif  e  and  in  the  lif  e  to 
corne;  to  inspire  a  sensé  of  spiritual  realities  that  should  be 
abiding  and  victorious  above  ail  doubt  and  unbelief.  This 
much,  at  least,  Mohammed  was  set  to  do,  and  this  much  he  did 
do. 

And  besides  this,  and  more  too:  He  was  appointed,  in  some 
sensé,  to  be  the  scourge  of  wicked  and  f  aithless  peoples  in  the 

•  Draper's  Intelect.  Devel.  of  Europe,  p.  246.  *  Ibid,  p.  215. 
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church  and  outside  the  church;  to  revive  and  extend  the  area 
of  learning  and  art,  polite  and  practical;  to  make  a  sound  con- 
tribution to  the  civilization  of  înankind;  to  be  in  reality,  under 
God,  an  ally  of  the  religion  of  the  cross.  The  f  unction  of 
Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism  was  not  unlike  the  function 
of  Moses  and  the  Mosaic  economy, — both  having  référence  to 
the  more  excellent  ministry  of  Jésus  Christ, — both  being  con- 
fluents of  the  main  stream  of  history,  whose  fountain  head  was 
in  Paradise. 

Personally,  Mohammed  possessed  a  combination  of  qualities 
that  admirably  fitted  him  for  his  appointed  task.  "  A  preach- 
er,  and  a  soldier;  éloquent  in  the  pulpit,  valiant  in  the  field." 
He  knew  nothing  of  books,  nor  of  schools.  He  was  neither 
theologian  nor  philosopher.  He  did  not,  therefore,  engage  in 
metaphysical  hair-splitting.  His  business,  so  he  believed,  was 
to  assert  the  immutable  focal  truth, — *4  There  is  no  god  but 
God," — which  truth  he  believed  was  violated  by  ail  the  rest  of 
the  world, — not  only  by  idolaters,  but  by  Christians  as  well. 

Mohammedan  authors  never  tire  when  speaking  of  his  per- 
8onal  appearance,  his  piety,  veracity,  justice;  his  liberality, 
clemency,  humility  and  abstinence.  He  was,  they  tell  us,  of 
middle  stature  and  square  build.  His  head  was  capacious  and 
well  shaped.  His  f  orehead  was  high,  and  broad  at  the  temples. 
He  had  marked  and  expressive  f eatures,  a  strong  nose,  black 
eyes  and  hair,  and  a  long  f  ull  beard. 8  He  was  courteous  to 
the  great,  affable  to  the  humble,  dignified  to  the  presumptu- 
ous;  and  withal  there  was  a  majesty  in  his  face,  and  an  air  of 
genius  that  impressed  ail  who  came  in  contact  with  him  with  a 
sensé  of  vénération  and  love.  His  countenance  reflected  the 
benevolence  of  his  heart. 

Eminently  unpractical  in  ail  common  things,  he  was  gifted 
with  mighty  powers  of  imagination,  élévation  of  mind,  delicacy 
and  refinement  of  feeling.  Says  a  Mohammedan  writer,  "  he 
was  more  modest  than  a  virgin  behind  her  curtain."  Ten 
years,  said  his  servant  Anas,  was  I  about  the  Prophet,  and  he 
never  said  to  me  so  much  as,  Uff.  He  was  fond  of  children, 
8  Lrong,  Life  of  Mohammed,  Vol.  II,  p.  327. 
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and  never  struck  one  in  his  life.  When  asked  to  cnrse  some 
one,  he  replied, — "  I  hâve  not  been  sent  to  curse,  but  to  be  a 
mercy  to  mankind."  He  visited  the  sick,  followed  any  bier, 
accepted  the  invitation  of  a  slave  to  dinner,  mended  his  own 
clothes,  milked  the  goats,  and  waited  upon  himself.  With  the 
bereaved  and  afflicted  he  sympathized  tenderly.  He  shared 
Jiis  f ood  in  times  of  scarcity  with  others,  loved  the  poor  and  re- 
spected  them.  Dates  and  water  f requently  formed  his  only 
nourishment.  "  God,"  say  the  Moslem  historians,  "  had,  in- 
deed,  put  before  him  the  key  of  the  treasures  of  this  world, 
but  he  refused  it."  9 

The  last  time  he  appeared  in  the  mosque  he  was  supported 
by  his  two  cousins,  Ali  and  Fadhl.  Placed  on  a  seat,  he  ad- 
dressed  the  assembled  multitude  with  impressive  solemnity. 
*"  Moslems,"  he  said,  "  if  I  hâve  wronged  any  one  of  you,  I  am 
hère  to  answer  for  it.  If  I  owe  aught  to  any  one,  ail  I  may 
happen  to  possess  belongs  to  you."  A  man  arose  in  the 
«crowd  and  claimed  three  dihrems.  They  were  immediately 
paid  back  with  the  remark, — "  It  is  better  to  blush  in  this 
world  than  in  the  next."  After  this  he  never  again  appeared 
At  public  prayers.     He  died  at  noon,  Monday,  June  12,  632. 10 

That  this  man  was  an  artf  ul,  deliberate  impostor,  I  do  not 
believe. 

{  "What  object,"  asks  Irving,  "had  he  to  gain?  Was  it 
riches?  His  marriage  with  the  widow  Cadijah  had  already 
made  him  wealthy,  and  for  years  preceeding  his  pretended 
visions  he  had  manifested  no  désire  to  increase  his  store.  Was 
it  distinction?  He  already  stood  high  in  his  native  place  for 
intelligence  and  probity.  He  was  of  the  illustrions  tribe  of 
Koreish,  and  of  the  most  honored  branch  of  that  tribe.  Was 
it  power?  The  guardianship  of  the  Caaba,  with  its  command 
of  the  sacred  city,  had  been  for  générations  in  his  family,  and 
in  time  he  was  certain  to  be  promoted  to  that  exalted  trust 
On  attempting  to  subvert  the  faith  in  which  he  had  been 
.brought  up,  he  struck  at  the  root  of  ail  thèse  advantages."  u 

He  sacrificed  a   brilliant    future,  and    turned  away  from 

»  Syed  Ameer  Ali,  pp.  155-6-8.  ">  Ibid,  p.  154. 

"Irving's  Mohammed,  Vol.  IL,  p.  333. 
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présent  émoluments  and  ease.  He  cast  his  lif  e  and  his  con- 
victions of  truth  and  duty  into  one  scale,  against  ail  the 
world  had  to  give  heaped  upon  the  other. 

In  the  commencement  of  hisoareer  Mohammed  was  met 
with  the  hostility  and  determined  opposition  of  his  people. 
His  dénonciations  of  idolatry  aroused  their  passions,  and 
evoked  their  scorn.  They  followed  him  wherever  he  went. 
They  threw  stones  at  him  when  he  was  engaged  in  his  dévo- 
tions. They  threw  dirt  on  him  during  his  meals.  They 
stopped  him  from  offering  his  prayers  near  the  Caaba.  Each 
family  took  upon  itself  the  task  of  strangling  the  new  religion 
among  its  members,  and  men  or  women  f ound  abandoning  the 
worship  of  idols,  were  offered  the  alternative  of  idol-worship 
or  death.  Several  times  they  sent  deputations  to  his  uncle, 
Abu  Tâleb,  asking  him  to  stop  his  nephew  from  preaching 
against  their  religion,  which  he  endeavored  to  do.  Sending 
for  Mohammed,  he  informed  him  of  the  speech  of  the  Kor- 
eish,  and  begged  him  to  renounce  the  task  he  had  undertaken. 
But  his  high  résolve  did  not  f  ail  him  for  a  moment.  With 
unflinching  firmness  he  replied:  u  O  my  uncle,  if  they  placed 
the  sun  on  my  right  hand,  and  the  moon  on  my  lef t,  to  force  me 
to  renounce  my  work,  verily  I  would  not  desist  theref  rom  until 
God  made  manifest  his  cause,  or  I  perished  in  the  attempt." 
For  three  years  he  labored  quietly  to  wean  his  people  from  the 
worship  of  idols,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  a  ruined 
man.  For  thirteen  years  the  almost  single-handed  struggle 
continued  in  and  around  Mecca,  when,  to  escape  assassination, 
Mohammed,  attended  by  a  single  companion — Abu  Bekr — fled 
to  Yathreb,  now  known  as  Médina,  which  subsequently  became 
the  capital  of  the  new  f  aith.     This  was  July  2,  662. u 

Mohammed  did  not  claim  to  be  a  miracle-worker.  The  peo- 
ple asked  for  miracles  to  prove  his  mission,  but  he  replied, — 
"  God  has  not  sent  me  to  work  wonders.  He  has  sent  me  to 
preach  to  you.  If  you  accept  what  I  bring  you,  you  will  hâve 
happiness  in  this  world  and  the  next.  If  you  reject  my  admo- 
nitions, I  shall  be  patient,  and  God  will  judge  between  you  and 

12  AH,  p.  41,  pa$sim. 
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me.  I  am  but  a  man  like  you,  but  I  bring  you  hopefnl  ti- 
dings."  The  reply  of  his  adversaries  to  ail  this  was  emphatic 
enough, — "  Know  this,  O  Mohammed,  we  shall  never  cease  to 
stop  thee  from  preaching,  till  either  thou  or  we  perish."  w 

Was  he  self-deceived  ?  Possibly;  and  that  is  the  most  that 
the  truth  will  allow.  It  is  certain  that,  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
he  believed  he  was  God-appointed  to  do  a  work  for  God  in  the 
world.  In  his  dying  hour,  when  there  could  be  no  worldly 
motive  for  deceit,  he  still  breathed  the  same  religious  dévotion, 
and  the  same  belief  in  his  apostolic  mission.  The  last  words 
that  trembled  on  his  lips  ejacalated  a  trust  of  soon  entering 
into  blissf ul  companionship  with  the  prophets  who  had  gone 
before  him. 14 

With  respect  to  his  visions,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  place  him 
in  the  category  with  Swedenborg.  As  subjective  phenomena 
they  were  undoubtedly  real;  Jbut,  admitting  that,  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  were  always  reliable.  The  so-called  Ascension, 
or  the  famous  journey  of  Mohammed  from  Mecca  to  Jérusa- 
lem, may'be  taken  as  a  spécimen.  "Ail  thut  Mohammedans 
must  believe  respecting  the  Merâj,"  says  Syed  Ahmed  Khan, 
"  is  that  Mohammed  saw  himsdfa  in  a  vision  "  thus  trans- 
ported.  And  Muir  adds  that  "  the  earliest  authorities  point 
to  a  vision^  not  to  a  real  bodily  journey."  w  The  cause  of  his 
visions,  and  those,  too,  of  Sweedenborg,  may  hère  be  dismissed 
as  an  open  question. 

Of  the  Kuran,  which  contains  the  substance  of  Mohamined's 
visions  and  inspirations,  it  may  be  briefly  stated, — The  révéla- 
tions contained  in  it  were  given  at  various  times,  in  various 
places,  and  before  various  persons.  Sometimes  they  were 
taken  down  by  seeretaries  or  disciples  on  parchment,  on  palm- 
leaves,  on  the  shoulder  blades  of  sheep.  They  were  thrown  to- 
gether  in  a  chest,  of  which  one  of  Mohammed's  wives  had 
charge.  It  was  not  until  some  time  af ter  his  death  that  Abu 
Bekr  undertook  to  hâve  them  gathered  together  and  tran- 
scribed.     Zeid  Ibu  Thabat,  one  of  the  seeretaries  of  Moham- 

"Ibid,  p.  49.  M  Irvingr,  Vol.  II.,  p.  841. 

H  Muir,  Vol.  II.,  p.  221.    Ali,  p.  59. 
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med,  was  employed  for  that  purpose.  He  prof essed  to  know 
raauy  parts  of  the  Kuran  by  hieart.  Other  parts  he  collected 
piece-meal  from  various  hands,  and  many  parts  he  took  down 
as  repeated  to  hîm  by  various  disciples  who  professed  to  hâve 
heard  them  spoken  by  the  prophet  himself.  The  volume  thus 
formed  was  transcribed  by  différent  hands,  and  put  in  circula- 
tion throughout  the  Moslem  cities.  But  so  many  errors,  inter- 
polations, and  contradictory  readings  crept  into  thèse  copies, 
that  Othman,  the  third  Caliph,  called  in  the  various  manu- 
scripts,  and  forming  what  he  pronounced  the  genuine  Kuran, 
caused  ail  others  to  be  destroyed.  The  truth  is  that  the  Kuran 
as  it  now  existe  is  not  the  same  Kuran  delivered  by  Moham- 
med to  his  disciples.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  to  dérive  from 
the  Kuran  of  to-day  a  full  and  true  photograph  of  Moham- 
med.16 

But  the  persistent  vitality  of  Mohammedanism,  and  its  force 
upon  the  world,  has  depended  upon  a  book. 

"  Imperions  Caeear  dead  and  tuni'd  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away," 

but  Mohammed  dead,  and  no  memoranda  of  the  man,  his  words 
and  deeds,  in  a  little  while  the  movement  he  set  on  foot  would 
hâve  spent  its  force,  and  centuries  ago  hâve  vanished  in  thin 
air.  What  vital  things  does  the  Kuran  contain  that  hâve  ele- 
vated  Mohammedanism  to  the  second  in  rank  among  the  re- 
ligions of  the  world?  A  brief  summary  of  its  most  important 
doctrines  will  answër  this  question. 

1.  Of  God:  Ever  and  anon  in  the  Kuran  occur  passages 
like  the  following: 

"  Your  God  is  our  God.  There  is  no  God  but  he,  the  most 
merciful.  In  the  création  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  in  the  al- 
ternation  of  day  and  night;  in  the  rain  which  God  sendeth 
from  heaven,  quickening  again  the  earth;  in  the  animais  of 
jill  sorts  which  cover  its  surface,  are  signs  to  people  of  under- 
standing;  yet  some  men  take  idols  beside  God,  and  love  them 
with  the  love  due  to  God." 17 

Again,— 

w  Irving,  Vol.  1.,  p.  331.  W  Kuran,  chap.  2,  yeraes  158-60. 
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"He  launches  His  thunderbolts  and  striketh  therewith 
whomsoever  He  pleaseth,  while  they  dispute  concerning  Him. 
He  hath  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  to  manifest  His 

gstice.  Far  be  that  £ rom  Him  which  they  associate  with  Him. 
e  hath  created  man,  and  behold  he  is  a  professed  disputer. 
If  ye  were  to  reckon  up  the  blessings  of  God,  ye  shall  not  be 
able  to  compute  their  number.  God  is  surely  gracious  and 
merciful.  He  knoweth  that  which  ye  conceal  and  that  which 
ye  publish.  But  thèse  idols  whom  ye  invoke,  besides  the  Lord, 
create  nothing,  but  are  themselves  created.  They  are  dead 
and  not  living."  w 

There  is  scarcely  a  chapter  that  does  not  contain  some  fervid 
passages  on  the  power,  mercy,  justice  and  unity  of  God.  He 
denounces  the  Jews  for  their  worship  of  idols,  and  Christians 
for  their  worship  of  Jésus  and  Mary.  In  one  place  he  cries 
out, — 

"  O  ye  who  hâve  received  the  scriptures,  exceed  not  the  just 
bounds  of  your  religion;  neither  say  otherwise  of  God  than  the 
truth.  Verily,  Christ  Jésus,  the  son  of  Mary,  is  the  apostle  of 
God,  and  His  Word.  Believe  therefore  in  God  and  his  apos- 
tles,  and  say  not  there  are  three  Gods.  Forbare  this.  Christ 
does  not  proudly  disdain  to  be  a  servant  of  God."  M 

2.  Of  Prayer:  Prayer  is  to  be  addressed  to  God  alone.  It 
is  commanded  as  a  means  of  moral  élévation,  and  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  heart. 

44  Rehearse,"  says  the  Kuran, 44  that  which  hath  been  re- 
vealed  to  thee  of  the  Book,  and  be  constant  at  prayer,  for 
prayer  preserveth  from  crimes,  and  from  that  which  is  blame- 
able,  and  the  remembrance  of  God  is  surely  a  niost  sacred 
duty."*> 

I  cannot  f orbear  quoting  this  from  the  Mishkât,  as  it  évinces 
a  true  spirit,  and  an  honest  fervor,  that  would  become  a  sincère 
Christian  when  addressing  his  Maker  in  prayer  : 

44  O  Lord  1  I  supplicate  Thee  for  firmness  in  faith,  and  direct 
tion  towards  rectitude,  and  to  assist  me  in  being  grateful  to 
Thee,  and  in  adoring  Thee  in  every  good  way.     And  I  suppli- 

18  Kuran,  chap.  16,  verses  3  to  18. 
» Ibid,  chap.  4,  y.  109.  »  Ibid,  chap.  29t  y.  44. 
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cate  Thee  for  an  innocent  heart  which  shall  not  incline  to  wick- 
edness.  And  I  snpplicate  Thee  for  a  true  tongue,  and  for  that 
virtue  which  Thou  knowest.  O  my  Defender,  assist  me  in  re- 
membering  Thee,  and  in  worshipping  Thee  with  the  excess  of 
my  strength.  O  Lord,  I  hâve  injured  my  own  soûl,  and  no 
one  can  pardon  the  f aults  of  thy  servant  but  Thee.  Forgive 
me  out  of  Thy  loving  kindness,  and  hâve  mercy  upon  me  ;  for 
verily  Thou  art  the  forgiver  of  offences,  and  the  bestower  of 
blessings  upon  Thy  servants."  a 

Mohammed  directed  that  during  prayer  the  face  should  be 
turned  towards  Mecca,  in  order  to  keep  in  memory  the  birth- 
place  of  Islam,  but  the  rule  is  not  elsential  to  dévotion. 

"  It  is  not  righteousness,"  says  the  Kuran,  "  that  ye  turn  your 
faces  in  prayer  towards  the  east  or  the  west,  but  righteousness 
is  of  him  who  believeth  in  God  ;  who  giveth  money  for  God's 
sake  unto  his  kindred,  unto  orphans,  and  the  needy,  and  the 
stranger,  and  to  those  who  ask,  and  for  the  rédemption  of  cap- 
tives ;  who  is  constant  at  prayer  and  giveth  alms  ;  and  of  those 
who  perf  orm  the  co venant  when  they  hâve  oovenanted  ;  and 
who  behave  themselves  patiently  in  adversity  and  hardships, 
and  in  times  of  violence, — thèse  are  they  who  are  true."22 

3.  Of  Salvation  :  Salvation  is  not  oonfined  to  the  folio wers 
of  Mohammed  alone.     In  the  Kuran  it  is  said  : 

"  To  every  one  we  hâve  given  a  law  and  a  way.  If  God  had 
pleased  he  would  hâve  made  ail  mankind  one  people,  of  one 
religion.  But  he  hath  done  otherwise,  that  he  might  try  you 
in  that  which  he  hath  severally  given  you  ;  wherefore  press  f or- 
ward  in  good  works.  Unto  God  ye  shall  return,  and  He  will 
tell  you  that  concerning  which  ye  disagree."  ffl 

"  He  who  directeth  himself  towards  God,  and  doth  that 
which  is  right,  he  shall  hâve  his  reward  with  his  Lord.  " M 
"  Verily  those  who  believe  (the  Moslems),  and  those  who  are 
Jews,  Christians,  or  Sabeans,  whoever  hath  faith  in  God  and 
the  last  day  (future  existence),  and  worketh  that  which  is  right 
and  good,  for  them  shall  be  the  reward  of  their  Lord  ;  there 
will  corne  no  fear  on  them  ;  neither  shall  they  be  grieved."  * 

It  is  the  pivot  of  Islam  that  the  grâce  and  mercy  of  God  are 

»  AU.  p.  176.         »  Kuran,  chap.  2,  y.  172.        «  Ibid,  chap.  5,  y.  36. 
*  Ibid,  chap.  5,  y.  106.  *  Ibid,  chap.  2,  y.  »9. 
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bestowed  on  ail  alike.  This  is  a  doctrinal  point  that  one  is  ab- 
solutely  required  to  accept  without  réservation. 

4.  Of  Judgment  and  Punishment  :  There  will  be  a  period 
of  judgment  in  which  ail  soûls  will  participate.  The  only 
question  on  which,  at  least  teniporarily,  is  suspended  the  weal 
or  woe  of  the  soûl,  is  a  purely  practical  one.  AU  turns  on 
strict  equity.  Faith  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Do 
the  good  works  of  a  man  outweigh,  so  much  as  by  a  hair,  his 
evil  works  ?  If  so,  he  goes  to  the  right  into  paradise  ;  if  not,  to 
the  left  he  goes.  Punishment  is  not  necessarily  endless.  No 
Islamite  can  be  damned  etqrnally,  and  escape  seems  provided 
for  ail  on  repentance.26  On  this  point,  however,  and  respect- 
ing  the  sensuous  descriptions  of  Hell  and  Paradise,  Moham- 
medans are  divided.  The  Kuran  is  treated  and  interpreted  by 
Mohammedans  precisely  as  the  Bible  is  treated  and  interpreted 
by  "  evangelicals"  and  "  libéral  Ohristians."  There  are  AM- 
ul-tradîs,  "  people  of  tradition  ;  "  and  Ahl-nz-Hai,  "  people  of 
reason  or  judgment."  AMohammedan  doctor  was  asked, — 
"  If  an  interprétation  of  a  text  of  the  Kuran  was  made,  seem- 
ing  to  agrée  with  its  letter,  but  disagreeing  with  your  judgment, 
which  would  you  follow  ?  "  He  unhesitating  answered, — "  I 
would  follow  my  judgment." 

One  of  the  chief  offences  laid  to  the  charge  of  Mohammed 
i«,  that  he  propagated  his  religion  by  the  sword  ;  that  the  alter- 
native given  the  unbeliever  was  Islam  or  death.  u  Upon  this 
point  the  Christian  world  should  hâve  very  little  to  say.  Mo- 
hammed and  his  successors  extended  toleration  and  protection 
both  to  Christians  and  Jews,  upon  the  comparatively  easy 
terms  of  a  definite  tribute,  such  as  for  many  centuries  no 
Christian  power  would  hâve  accorded  to  Mohammedans  ;  such, 
even,  as  the  varions  Christian  sects  would  not  accord  to  each 
other."  ^  "  Let  there  be  no  forcing  in  Religion,"  says  the 
Kuran  ;  K  and  Mohammed  wrote  to  the  Christians  of  Najrân, 
their  bishops,  priests,  and  monks,  and  ail  that  followed  them, 
saying  that 

»  Ibid,  chap.  25,  tv.  64-76, 
»  Aral»  and  Turks,  p.  49,  »  ibid,  chap.  u.,  y.  257. 
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"They  should  continue  in  tbe  possession  and  practise  of 
everything  small  and  great,  as  it  then  stood,  in  their  churches, 
their  prayers  and  their  monasteries.'  The  pledge  of  God  and 
of  his  Prophet  was  given  that  no  Bishop  should  be  removed 
f rom  his  bishopric,  nor  any  monk  f  rom  his  monastery,  nor  any 
priest  f  rom  his  priesthood  ;  "  so  long  as  they  conducted  them- 
selves  peaceably  and  uprightly,  they  shall  not  be  burdened 
with  oppression,  neither  shall  they  oppress."  • 

But  in  that  âge  there  were  few  men  of  any  religion,  true  or 
false,  who  did  not  believe  it  was  right  to  propagate  their  faith 
by  the  sword.  By  the  degenerate  Christian  world,  both  East 
and  West,  the  utter  extermination  of  heretics  was  both  preached 
and  practised.  Just  before  the  birth  of  Mohammed,  the  Em- 
peror  Justinian,  in  a  railitary  persécution,  which  exterminated 
a  hundred  thousand  of  his  subjects,  blotted  out  the  poor  re- 
mains of  the  Samaritan  people,  excepting  a  few  wretched  sur- 
vivors  who  consented  to  be  baptized.  Àt  a  later  day  the 
Albigenses  of  the  South  of  France,  and  the  Moors  and  Jews 
of  Spain  met  a  similar  fate  f  rom  the  Church  and  powers  of 
the  West.  Thèse  terrible  practices,  and  the  doctrines  that  led 
to  them,  were  characteristic  of  the  âge,  and  for  thein  no  church 
and  no  faith  is  to  be  held  responsible.  We  deny  altogether, 
says  Syed  Ameer  Ali,  that  Islam  ever  interfered  with  the  dog- 
mas  of  any  moral  faith,  ever  persecuted,  or  ever  established 
an  Inquisition.80    Thèse,  surely,  are  great  merits. 

Bnt,  incontestibly,  the  world  owes  a  great  debt  to  Moham- 
med and  Mohammedanism.  It  is  reported  of  Mohammed  that 
he  said, — 

"  Instruct  in  knowledge,  because  he  who  instructs  fears  God  ; 
who  speaks  of  it,  praises  the  Lord  ;  who  disputes  about  it,  en- 
gages in  holy  warf are  ;  who  seeks  it,  adores  God  ;  who  spreads 
it,  dispenses  alms  to  the  ignorant  ;  and  who  possesses  it  attains 
the  vénération  and  good  will  of  ail."  a 

«Moir,  toI.  2,  p.  299. 
»  Aral»  and  Turks,  p.  50.    Ali,  p.  214.    Milman's  Hist.  Jews,  yoI.  3,  pp.  66-70. 
Gibbon's  Décline  and  Fall.  toI.  4,  p.  530. 
«Ali,p.317,nete. 
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No  wonder  that  so  long  as  his  followers  observed  the  spirit 
of  such  teaching  they  were  the  masters  of  the  intellectual  world." 

44  The  Shemites,"  says  Emanuel  Deutsch, 44  came  to  Europe 
as  kings,  whither  the  rhœnicians  had  corne  as  tradesmen,  and 
the  Jews  as  fugitives  and  captives  ;  came  to  Europe  to  hold  up, 
together  with  thèse  fugitives,  the  light  to  humanity  ;  they  alone, 
while  darkness  lay  around,  to  raise  up  the  wisdom  and  knowl- 
edge  of  Hellas  from  the  dead,  to  teach  philosophy,  niedicine, 
astronomy,  and  the  golden  art  of  song  to  the  West  as  to  the 
East,  to  stand  at  the  cradle  of  modem  science,  and  to  cause  us 
late  epigoni  forever  to  weep  over  the  day  when  Grenada  fell."82 

Something  there  was  in  the  intellectual  make-up  and  re- 
ligion of  thèse  wild  sons  of  the  désert  that  gave  vitality  to 
their  movement,  made  them  the  most  successful  explorers 
in  the  realm  of  science,  and  the  grandest  patrons  of  learning 
and  art  in  any  âge.  During  centuries  of  moral  and  intellect- 
ual dessolation,  Islam  led  the  vanguard  of  intellectual  progress. 
From  the  schools  of  Salerno,  Bagdad,  Damascus,  Granada, 
Cordova,  Malaga,  the  Moslems  taught  the  truths  of  philosophy 
and  the  facts  of  science;  and  in  the  encyclopaxlia  of  modem 
philosophy  and  science,  there  is  not  a  single  department  that 
does  not  testify  to  the  fruits  of  their  labors. 

44  In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  the  darkest  period  of 
the  dark  âges  in  Christian  Europe,  the  Mohammedan  king- 
doms  were  the  light  of  the  world.  Schools  and  universities 
were  founded  in  most  of  the  leading  cities,  and  large  and 
numerous  public  libraries  were  collected.  More  than  seventy 
such  libraries  were  formed  in  the  cities  of  Spain.  That  at 
Cordova  contained  600,000  volumes.  Treatises  on  astronomy, 
geometry,  chemistry  were  translated  from  the  Greek,  and 
everywhere  taught.  Moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy  was 
dilligently  cultivated,  and  the  science  of  medicine  was  pur- 
sued  with  pre-eminent  success."  œ 

From  every  part  of  the  globe  students  and  scholars  flocked 
to  Cordova,  to  Bagdad,  to  Cairo,  to  listen  to  the  words  of  the 

83  Islam,  Quarterly  Review,  No.  254,  p.  344.    Lit.  Romains  of  Emairael  Deutsch, 

p.  126-171. 

«•Milman,  Lat.  Chris.,  Vol.  2,  p.  171,  Vol.  8,  p.  243. 
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Saraoenic  sages.  Men,  who  became  in  after  life  the  heads  of 
the  Christian  church, — like  Gerbert,  afterwards  Pope  Syl- 
vester,— drank  at  the  fountain  of  Mohammed.  The  house  of 
the  Buyide,  the  Samanide,  the  Gaznavide,  in  the  East,  the 
Fatimite,  and  the  Ayubite,  in  the  West,  the  Ommiades,  who 
reigned  in  Spain,  outvied  each  other  in  the  cultivation  of  arts 
and  letters.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Indian  océan,  resounded 
tha  voice  of  Philosophy  and  learning  under  Moslem  inspira- 
tion. Sir  James  Stephens  remarks  that  the  Àrabs  in  impart- 
ing  their  stores  of  knowledge  to  Western  Europe,  proved 
themselves  more  zealous  and  more  scccessful  than  the  Greeks. 
The  moral  and  physical  sciences  were  in  that  âge  far  better 
cultivated  and  understood  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  than  on 
the  shores  of  the  Hellespont. ** 

This  period  of  intellectnal  and  moral  vigor  lasted  to  the 
close  of  the  15th  century;  and  then  the  Moslem  power,  grown 
corrupt,  and  rent  with  political  fends,  the  people  gradually  be- 
came the  prey  of  corrupt  rulers,  Christian  powers  assumed 
dominance,  and  either  by  laws  of  inévitable  decay,  or  by  the 
sweep  of  the  sword,  as  in  Spain,  the  shrines  of  learning  per- 
ished,  and  the  Moslems  sank  into  hopeless  decay 

For  twelve  hundred  years  the  great  Mohammedan  move- 
ment  has  played  a  part  second  to  no  other  of  the  great  agencies 
of  human  histcry.  But  its  time  has  passed.  Its  mission  is 
accomplished.  The  truths  taught  by  Mohammed,  and  em- 
bodied  in  the  Mohammedan  System,  are,  nevertheless,  imper- 
ishable.  The  crescent  shall  pale  and  perish  in  the  splendor  of 
the  constellation  of  tbe  cross;  but  the  battle-cry  of  Moham- 
med,— "  There  is  no  god  but  God  !  God  is  one  !  " — shall  yet 
be  confessed  in  its  primitive  symplicity  in  every  church,  as  it 
is  in  every  mosque,  and  ring  the  broad  globe  around.  Then 
shall  Mohammedan  and  Christian  unité  their  acclamations 
and  confesss, — 

"  Now  God  is  God  !    The  Alpine  sammit  rings 
With  the  load  echoes  of  Jehovah's  praise, 
And  from  the  valley  where  the  oow-boy  sings, 
To  God  alone  goes  up  his  rotive  lays. 
M  Leot.  on  Hist.  Frwoe,  p.  154.  Arabs  and  Turks,  p.  66.  Gibbon,  Vol.  5,  p.  262. 
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To  Him  the  mariner  at  midnight  prays, 

To  Ilim  nplifts  the  yeamings  of  his  soûl, 

And  where  the  sonbeam  on  the  snow-peak  plays, 

And  where  the  thundere  o'er  the  désert  roll, 

His  praise  goes  sweiling  up  and  rings  from  pôle  to  pôle. 

*'  Ail  praise  to  Thee  from  every  living  thing, 
And  from  the  temples  of  adoring  hearts; 
Science  to  Thee  her  richest  fruits  shall  bring, 
And  commerce  rear  Thy  altars  in  her  marta* 
1  hou  shalt  be  worshiped  by  the  glorious  arts, 
And  sought  by  wisdom  in  her  calm  retreat; 
The  student,  brooding  o'er  his  mystic  charte, 
Shall  note  the  steps  of  thy  star-sandaled  feet, 
Till  through  the  zodiac  traced  he  mounts  the  raercy  seat." 

G.  T.  Flanders. 


Article  XXI. 
Maris  Place  in  Nature. 


The  uni  versai  belief  bas  prevailed,  until  quite  récent  titnes, 
that  mau's  place  in  nature  was  separate  and  distinct  from  ail 
other  organic  forma.  Ile  was  a  spécial  création,  made  distinct 
and  perfcct  in  the  image  of  the  Creator,  appearing  at  a  time 
when  the  earth  was  prepared  for  him  as  an  habitation.  The 
various  kituls  of  animais  and  plants  were  spécial  créations,  too, 
but  raan  was  the  ripe  product  of  the  Creator's  hand,  and  was 
complète  from  the  moment  of  his  origin.  This  belief,  of 
course,  did  not  origiuate  in  any  scientific  study  of  the  subject 
It  was  promulgatcd  by  authority,  although  it  was  universally 
held,  until  the  beginning  of  the  présent  century,  not  only  by 
theologians,  but  by  naturalists,  as  well. 

Lamarck  first  formulated  the  doctrine  of  descent,  in  1804; 
but  his  views,  though  prof  ou  nd  and  original,  gained  few  ad- 
hérents— the  progress  of  scientific  knowledge  had  not  yet 
paved  the  way  for  its  gênerai  acceptance.  Goethe,  the  great 
Gerinan  writer,  whose  original  and  créative  mind  did  not  con- 
fine itself  to    the  realm  of   letters  and   the  imagination,  but 
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invaded  the  physical  sciences  as  well,  made  some  important 
cliscoveries  which  tended  to  confirm  the  theory  of  Lamarck,  and 
was  himself  a  believer  in  it.  The  subject  had  already  begun 
to  agitate  the  scientific  world  when  a  mémorable  discussion 
took  place,  in  1830.  in  the  French  Academy,  between  Geoffroy 
St.  Hilaire  and  Cuvier,  the  renowned  naturalisa  St  Ililaire 
held  that  the  différent  species  of  animais  were  not  separate  cré- 
ations, but  that  they  had  developed,  one  f rom  the  other,  through 
graduai  transmutations,  covering  long  periods  of  time.  Cuvier 
held  to  the  theory  of  cataclysms  or  catastrophes  to  account  for 
the  striking  différences  in  the  organic  romains  of  the  geologi- 
cal  epochs.  This  theory  avSsumed  that  the  earth  was  subject 
to  violent  convulsions,  in  which  ail  living  things  were  destroyed, 
and  that  when  the  agitation  subsided  a  new  création  of  life 
took  place,  again  re-peopling  the  desolated  earth.  The  discus- 
sion was  warm,  and  when  Goethe  heard  of  it  he  declared  with 
prophétie  vision  that  the  great  crisis  had  come  at  last.  Cuvier, 
however,  with  the  weight  of  his  great  authority,  was  victori- 
ous,  the  theory  of  catastrophes  was  decided  to  be  fully  re-es- 
tablished,  aud  the  doctrine  of  descent  went  to  sleep  again,  until 
finally  re  awakened  once  more  by  the  mémorable  work  of  Dar- 
win, in  1859. 

When  this  work  appeared,  the  time,  at  last,  was  ripe  for  its 
acceptance,  or,  at  least,  for  a  reasonably  fair  examination  of 
its  claims.  Apart  from  the  previous  imperfect  state  of  scien- 
tific knowledge,  none  of  the  preceding  writers  had  been  able  to 
show  how  and  why  thèse  transmutations  took  place,  by  which 
species  were  developed  from  one  another.  The  new  theory 
was  startling,  which  was  enough  to  make  men  distrustful  of  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  was  unsupported  by  reasons  suflficiently 
cogent  to  explain  how  thèse  wonderful  clianges  were  made. 
Why  should  nature,  without  any  apparent  cause  work  thèse 
remarkable  modifications  ?  What  motive  had  she  to  change  a 
reptile  into  a  bird,  or  a  fish  into  an  amphibian,  and  then  into  a 
land  animal,  as  this  theory  requires?  This  was  one  great 
stumbling  block  that  checked  the  advance  of  this  belief.  Dar- 
win was  happy  in  the  discovery  of  many  causes  to  show  how 
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and  why  modifications  occur,  but  the  chief  among  them,  and 
which  has  become  one  of  the  most  widely  accepted  ideas  of  the 
day,  is  the  struggle  for  existence,  a  law  universal  and  inces- 
sant in  its  opération,  the  truth  of  which  is  so  clear  on  the  face 
of  it  that  it  had  only  to  be  announced  and  fortified  with  sorae 
reasons  to  be  instantly  accepted  by  ail  those  who  were  disposed 
to  give  any  unprejudiced  thought  to  the  subject.  Now  upon 
what  is  the  idea  based  ?  That  ail  li ving  things,  both  animais 
and  plants,  inultiply  so  fast,  that  if  ail  the  progeny  reached 
maturity,  the  earth  would  soon  be  utterly  unable  to  hold  the  . 
product.     Indeed,  Darwin  says  that: 

u  Every  organic  being  naturally  increases  at  so  high  a  rate 
that  if  not  destroyed,  the  earth  would  soon  be  covered  by  the 
progeny  of  a  single  pair.  Even  slow  breeding  man  has  doubled 
in  twenty-five  years,  and  at  this  rate,  in  a  few  thousand  years 
there  would  literally  not  be  room  for  his  progeny.  Linnseus 
has  calculated  that  if  an  annual  plant  produced  only  two  seeds, 
and  there  is  no  plant  so  unproductive  as  this,  and  their  seed- 
lings  next  year  produced  two,  and  so  on,  then  in  twenty  years 
there  would  be  a  million  plants.  The  éléphant,9'  continues 
Mr.  Darwin,"  is  reckoned  to  be  the  slowest  breeder  of  ail 
known  animais,  and  I  hâve  taken  some  pains  to  esti»nate  its 
probable  minimum  rate  of  natural  increase.  It  will  be  under 
the  mark  to  assume  that  it  breeds  when  thirty  years  old,  and 
goes  on  breeding  till  ninety  years  old,  bringing  forth  three  pair 
of  young  in  this  interval;  if  this  be  so,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  there  would  be  alive  fifteen  million  éléphants,  descend- 
ed  from  the  first  pair." 

Now  when  y  ou  consider  how  enormously  productive  some 
plants  and  animais  are,  and  how  few  eau  reach  maturity, 
there  follows  of  inévitable  necessity  that  there  must  be  a  most 
active  compétition  going  on  among  them,  and  that  only  those 
individuals  best  fitted  to  main  tain  the  struggle  can  hâve  any 
hope  of  sur vi  ving.  This  compétition  includes  not  merely  the 
struggle  between  individuals  of  the  same  species,  but  between 
individuals  of  différent  species,  and  relates  as  well  to  the  more 
or  less  perfect  adaptation  of  the  organism  to  its  environment 
*  Insects  and  seeds  are  destroyed  by  birds,  the  birds,  their  eggs 
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or  nestlings  are  destroyed  by  other  birds  and  beasts  of  prey,' 
and  thèse  in  their  turn,  during  seasons  of  scarcity  destroy  each 
other.  Incessant  warfare  for  lif e  is  the  universal  law  of  ail 
living  things. 

In  this  close  and  deadly  struggle  the  slightest  superiority  is 
often  enough  to  turn  the  scale  and  to  préserve  its  fortunate 
possessor  from  destruction.  The  weak  or  ill-adapted  ones  are 
thus  weeded  out,  and  that  slight  superiority  which  preserved 
the  8urvivor  is  by  the  law  of  heredity  transmitted  to  its  off- 
spring.  Thèse  in  their  turn  transmit  it  to  their  descendants, 
with  other  variations,  and  in  this  way,  through  long  periods  of 
time,  différent  types  hâve  arisen,  separated  so  widely  from  the 
original  stock  that  it  seems  at  first  sight  impossible  they  could 
hâve  had  a  common  origin.  It  was,  I  say,  the  distinguished 
merit  of  Mr.  Darwin,  in  formulating  his  theory  of  descent,  to 
hâve  made  this  notable  discovery,  by  which  to  account  for  the 
variation  of  species. 

From  the  day  that  book  appeared,  the  spécial  création  theo- 
ry was  at  an  end — not  that  it  immediately  disappeared,  or  is 
even  now  entirely  dropped,  for  beliefs  so  long  rooted  as  that 
cannot  be  dislodged  in  a  single  day — but  it  was  plain  that  a 
theory,  which  had  so  little  in  reason  to  support  it,  could  not  by 
Darwin's  own  law  of  the  *  survival  of  the  fittest  '  long  with- 
stand  the  compétition  of  one  which  was  addressed  to  the  reason 
and  the  understanding  and  which  accounted  for  the  endless  va- 
riety  of  nature  by  laws  to  be  seen  in  actual  opération  to-day. 

In  order  to  show  how  it  was  possible  for  animais  derived 
from  a  common  stock  to  deviate  from  the  original  forai,  Mr. 
Darwin  undertook  to  show  the  wide  divergences  that  take 
place  under  domestication.  He  made  a  spécial  study,  among 
others,  of  the  domestic  pigeon,  and  established,  conclusively, 
that  ail  the  numerous  varieties  of  that  bird,  the  carrier,  the 
short-faced  tumbler,  the  runt,  the  barb,  the  pouter,  the  fantail 
and  the  rest,  hâve  ail  descended  from  the  common  rock  pigeon. 
"  And  yet,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  "  if  thèse  varieties  were  shown  to 
an  ornithologist,  and  he  were  told  that  they  were  wild  birds, 
he  would  certainly  rank  them  as  well  defined  species.91 
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See  the  wide  variations  between  the  several  breeds  of  dogs; 
compare  the  greyhound  and  the  pug,  for  exainple,  and  who 
would  suppose  they  could  hâve  had  common  or  allied  ances- 
tors  ?  The  farmyard  and  the  stables  illustrate  every  day  how 
it  is  possible,  by  judicious  sélection  on  the  part  of  breeders,  to 
develop  almost  any  point  which  they  think  will  give  an  added 
value  to  their  stock.  The  variations  undér  domestication  are 
apparent,  even  to  the  most  unobservant  eye. 

Now  a  similar  process  is  going  on  in  nature,  not  by  an  arti- 
ficial,  but  by  a  natural  sélection,  in  which  the  best  endowed  in- 
dividuals,  that  is,  those  most  completely  in  harmony  with  their 
environment,  succeed  in  the  intense  struggle  for  life,  and  sue- 
ceeding,  leave,  by  inheri tance,  to  their  offspring,  those  quali- 
ties  which  rendered  them  victorious,  to  be  again  brought  into 
compétition  with  other  rivais,  the  weaker  or  the  ill-adapted  in 
each  succeeding  strife  always  i  going  to  the  wall.'  Natural  sé- 
lection, of  course,  requires  much  longer  periods  of  time  to  pro- 
duce its  résulta,  than  artificial  sélection,  for  in  artificial  sélec- 
tion the  breeds  are  preserved  from  the  struggle  for  life  by  the 
protecting  hand  of  man,  and  his  intelligence  enables  him  to  sé- 
lect only  those  animais  possessing  most  fully  the  qualities  he 
seeks  to  préserve,  rejecting  the  others.  Without  offering  any 
further  proofs  in  support  of  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  species, 
it  inay  with  truth  be  said  that  it  is  the  accepted  doctrine  of  ail 
naturalists  and  scientists  of  to-day,  and  that  it  is  rapidly  be- 
coming  the  common  property  of  the  whole  civilized  world. 

But  you  ask  what  has  this  to  do  with  my  subject  ?  How  do 
you  connect  the  origin  of  species  with  man's  place  in  nature  ? 
The  average  reader,  in  looking  over  Mr.  Darwin's  book  when 
it  first  appeared,  would  hâve  seen,  it  is  true,  that  this  theory 
upset  the  spécial  création  theory,  in  regard  to  animais  and 
plants,  but  that  it  had  no  obvious  connection  with  man,  for 
man  was  only  alluded  to  in  a  few  closing  words.  It  was  ap- 
parent, however,  to  a  good  many,  and  the  theologians  were  not 
less  discerning  than  the  rest,  that  if  ail  below  man  had  sprung 
from  simpler  forms,  and  had  been  developed  by  certain  laws 
into  the  présent  highly-organized  types,  what  reason  hâve  we 
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to  exclude  man  f  rom  the  same  influences  ?  If  the  spécial  cré- 
ation of  animais  is  an  illusion,  what  guarantee  hâve  we  that 
the  spécial  création  of  man  will  not,  in  its  turn,  be  assailed  as 
an  illusion  also  ?  So  what  are  called  the  systematists  in  science, 
the  catastrophists,  and  ail  the  believers  in  things  as  they  are, 
raade  a  desperate  assault  on  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  Look.  They 
felt  instinctively  that  a  révolution  was  impend  ing,  and  that 
both  could  not,  by  any  possibility,  survive  the  conflict.» 

The  chorus  of  dissent  was  loud  and  fierce,  and  it  might  hâve 
appeared  to  the  spectators  of  the  f  ray  that  this  theory  would 
again  bc  beaten  in  the  struggle.  But  the  defenders,  though 
far  inferior  in  numbers  to  their  assailants,  equalled  them  in 
vîgor,  and  stoutly  maintained  their  ground.  The  new  doctrine 
steadily  advanced,  and  had  made  such  progress  that  at  the  end 
of  ten  years  Mr.  Darwin  was  encouraged  to  publish  his  views 
in  regard  to  the  descent  of  man,  and  which  he  had  refrained 
f  rom  giving  in  his  earlier  work,  fearing  that  they  would  add  to 
the  préjudices  against  his  theory  of  tpecies,  as  they  undoubted- 
ly  would.  In  this  work  he  endeavors  to  show  that  the  same 
natural  causes  which  hâve  affected  the  development  of  species, 
hâve  been  active  in  producing  and  developing  man  ;  that  h*3  is 
but  another  and  a  higher  species,  linked  by  the  ties  of  consan- 
guinity  with  ail  that  hâve  gone  bef ore.  Although  this  is  start- 
ling  enough,  the  battle  had  been  really  fought  out  over  the 
first  book,  where  man  had  been  studiously  kept  out  of  sight  ; 
so  that  when  this  bold  doctrine  was  distinctly  announced  the 
public  mind  was  already  prepared  for  it,  and  the  protests  were 
less  numerous  and  less  violent  than  ten  years  before. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  application  of  the  theo- 
ry, though  less  universally  accepted  than  in  its  application  to 
species,  is  still  the  accepted  belief  of  most  men  of  science,  and 
of  large  numbers  who  are  not  men  of  science;  it  has  given  an 
immense  impetus  to  the  development  of  science  in  every  direc- 
tion; it  has  invaded  the  realm  of  letters,  politics,  medicine;  his- 
tory  may  be  read  anew  and  will  be  written  anew  in  the  light 
of  it;  it  has  found  a  place  even  in  the  pulpit.  Natural  sélec- 
tion, the  struggle  for  existence,  and  illustrations  drawn  from 
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the  same  are  not  inf requently  heard  from  the  sacred  desk.  So 
you  will  see  the  direct  bearing  which  the  establishment  of  this 
theory  bas  upon  the  topic  chosen  for  this  paper. 

If  man  has  been  developed  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  f orm,  he 
is  then  an  intégral  part  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  his  place 
in  nature  is  known.  If  he  is  a  separate  and  independent  créa- 
tion, standing  entirely  distinct  from  ail  other  organic  forma,  he 
then  ocçupies  a  position  of  isolation,  and  investigations  in  the 
world  of  nature,  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  can  throw  but  lit- 
tle  light  either  upon  his  past  history  or  the  course  of  his  future 
development  Analogies  drawn  from  the  natural  world  will 
hâve  but  little  value  in  our  spéculations  concerning  him,  since 
he  has  no  direct  filiation  with  his  environment,  and  must  be 
studied  apart  from  his  surroundings.  The  one  belief  makes 
the  study  of  him  profitless  and  idle  ;  more  than  this  it  offers 
nothing  but  discouragement  to  the  human  race;  the  other 
opens  up  boundless  fields  which  we  can  safely  enter  with  the 
cheering  prospect  that  patient  investigation  may  resuit  in  some 
discovery  which  will  help  the  human  race  in  their  toilsome 
struggle  towards  something  better. 

For  see  according  to  the  spécial  création  theory  the  posi- 
tion we  occupy  towards  our  first  parents.  They  were  created 
perfect,  without  blemish  of  any  sort,  either  of  mind  or  body, 
but  unfortunately  fell  from  their  high  estate,  entailing  upon 
theiT  descendants  ail  those  miseries  which  hâve  since  afflicted 
the  human  race.  Man,  then,  is  compelled  to  look  back  to  an 
ancestry  which  embodied  the  ideals  of  human  perfection,  and 
from  which,  even  at  this  distant  day,  with  ail  his  aspirations 
and  struggles  to  return  to  that  happy  state,  he  is  still  removed 
by  a  hopeless  distance.  His  march,  therefore,  is  not  forward 
but  backward;  a  rétrograde  movement,  striving  to  recover 
that  which  he  once  possessed,  and  with  very  little  hope  of  suc- 
ceeding.  Besides,  assuming  original  perfection  to  be  true,  he 
cannot  but  feel  a  sensé  of  injustice,  that  he  was  degraded  with- 
out suflRcient  cause,  and  that  to  send  man  into  the  depths, 
through  which  he  has  ever  since  been  wandering,  upon  so 
slight  a  provocation,  is  certainly  répugnant  to  ideas  of  human 
justice,  imperfect  as  those  ideas  may  be. 
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I  say  then,  that  this  belief  opérâtes  as  a  perpétuai  dbg  and 
discouragement  to  the  human  race,  for,  advance  as  we  may, 
the  advance  is  no  absolute  gain.  It  is  no  évidence  of  the  in- 
hérent capacity  of  man  for  growth;  he  is  perpetually  reminded 
of  his  own  inferiority,  and  that  he  is  striving  only  to  return  to 
a  goal,  from  which  his  superior  ancestors  started  in  their  ca- 
reer.  Besides,  what  assurance  has  he  that  what  he  has  recov- 
ered  since  that  time  may  not  again  be  lost,  and  the  weary  pro- 
cess  of  recovery  begin  anew?  If  man  can  fall  once  from  a 
high  estate,  he  can  fall  twice.  Thèse  are  some  of  the  résulte 
that  follow  from  a  belief  in  original  perfection,  and  that  they 
tend  rather  to  discourage  than  to  encourage  mankind,  I  am 
firmly  convinced. 

The  other  theory,  on  the  contrary,  begins  with  man  upo 
a  low  plane  of  life,  and  gradually  advances  him  by  successive 
steps,  until  he  stands  now  far  in  advance  of  his  early  progeni- 
tors,  and  with  limitless  prospects  of  still  farther  groarth, — this 
theory  acte  as  a  perpétuai  spur  to  exertion,  and  seems  certain 
to  carry  the  race  f  orward  beyond  the  possibility  of  retrogres- 
sion.  The  doctrine  of  descent  shows  him  his  relationship  to 
the  world  in  which  he  lives,  that  he  is  not  something  outeide  of 
it,  oontrolled  by  laws  which  hâve  spécial  application  to  him  and 
to  nothing  else,  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  studied  without 
the  aid  to  be  derived  from  the  gênerai  study  of  nature  herself . 
Once  establish  that  he  is  a  part  of  nature,  and  amenable  to 
laws  that  affect  other  organisais  besides  his  own,  and  then 
every  fresh  acquisition  of  knowledge  may  be  made,  in  a  more 
or  less  degree,  to  contribute  to  his  welfare. 

For  we  now  hâve  an  intelligent  clue,  with  which  to  solve 
problems,  which  without  it  are  insoluble.  It  is  a  great  advan- 
tage  in  any  undertaking  to  hâve  definite  ideas  of  what  you 
would  arrive  at,  and  of  the  means  by  which  the  resuit  is  to  be 
attained.  Groping  in  the  dark  involves  loss  of  time,  waste  of 
energy  and  the  possibility  of  ultimate  failure.  Man  for  cen- 
turies, on  this  subject,  has  been  groping  in  the  dark. 

The  Adamic  theory  was  répugnant  to  reason,  did  not  accord 
with  the  facts  about  us,  and  led  us  constantly  into  dark  places, 
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which  the  human  eye  could  not  penetrate.  How  was  it  possi- 
ble for  man  to  hâve  begun  so  high  and  f allen  so  low  ?  Com- 
pare a  civilized  man  with  an  Australian  bushman,  and  can  you 
believe,  if  the  pedigree  of  that  poor  savage  was  traced  back  to 
its  source,  it  would  lead  up  to  such  an  ancestor  ?  And  yet* 
the  best  type  of  civilized  man,  superior  as  he  is  to  the  savage, 
is  yet  inferior  to  the  supposed  perfect  source  from  which  he 
sprang.  Is  it  possible  there  could  hâve  been  such  degeneracy  ? 
I  will  not  say  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  but  the  human  mind 
instinctively  shrinks  from  such  a  belief . 

Beliefs  are  not  merely  intellectual  abstractions,  which  the 
mind  can  play  with,  to  be  dropped  when  convenient,  to  be 
again  taken  up  for  the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour.  They  en- 
ter into  the  very  texture  of  our  existence,  and  color  not  only 
our  thoughts,  but  our  lives.  And  a  belief  that  deals  with  the 
origin  of  man  and  his  destiny  is,  of  ail  others,  most  certain 
profoundly  to  affect  us.  Now  this  belief,  inconsistent  with 
reason,  at  variance  with  f acts,  if  logically  followed  out,  fatal  to 
the  law  of  progress,  and  throwing  no  light  on  the  future  devel- 
opment  of  the  race,  while  admitting,  that  in  an  earlier  civiliza- 
tion  it  may  hâve  served  a  useful  purpose,  has  long  since  ceased 
to  do  so;  and  we  are,  therefore,  justified  in  welcoming  another, 
which  is  not  inconsistent  with  reason  ;  which  is  not  at  variance 
with  f  acts  ;  which  is  not  fatal  to  the  law  of  progress,  and 
which  does  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  future  of  the  race. 

It  is  not  strange  that  to  many  people  this  new  theory  should  be 
extremely  répugnant.  The  idea  of  a  kinship  with  the  animal 
kingdom  seems  to  involve  the  degredation  of  man.  Man  is 
crowned  with  reason,  intellect,  the  power  of  thought,  the  power 
of  speech;  thèse  are  dominant  forcés  in  the  world  which  hâve  given 
him  so  complète  a  mastery.  How  can  he,  with  thèse  régal 
qualities,  ever  hâve  been  related  to  those  inferior  créatures  who 
are  without  them  ?  It  is  because  the  acceptance  of  this  belief 
involves  such  seeming  personal  humiliation  that  he  shrinks 
from  it.  He  is  apt  to  f orget  that  when  he  reflects  with  pride 
upon  the  majesty  of  man,  he  thinks  only  of  civilized  man  ;  he 
recalls  his  achievements,  and  his  mind  unconsciously  reverts  to 
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the  finest  spécimens  of  the  haman  race.  But  let  hiin  cast  hia 
eye  upon  some  of  the  lowest  savages,  mis-shapen  in  form,  with 
speech  no  more  intelligible  than  the  chattering  of  a  monkey, 
covered  with  filth,  burrowing  in  the  ground  like  a  rabbit, 
without  moral  sensé,  withoat  gratitude,  rending  the  hand  that 
f  eeds  them,  and  then  say  whether  the  humiliation  of  such  a  rela- 
tionship  is  not  as  great  as  that  which  would  connect  us  with 
many  of  those  domestic  créatures  who  are  the  willing  servants, 
companions,  and  often  préservera  of  men.  Besides,  you  must 
always  remember  what  an  immense  interval  séparâtes  us  f rom 
thèse  undesirable  relations.  Be  they  ever  so  objectionable, 
they  are  removed  from  us  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years, 
and  we  may  rest  assured  that  man  will  never  again  revert  to 
thèse  primitive  forms. 

Its  real  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  whatever  else  he 
may  be,  he  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  universe.  We  hâve,  now, 
a  reliable  due,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  can  intelligently  study 
him.  It  beoomes  clear  at  once,  that  since  he  is  so  largely  indebted 
to  nature  for  his  earlier  development,  his  future  growth  will, 
in  no  small  measure,  dépend  upon  his  success  in  understand 
ing  and  acting  in  harmony  with  her.  No  matter  how  much  he 
may  hâve  advanced  beyond  the  point  when  he  was  solely  dé- 
pendent upon  her,  he  cannot  throw  her  off,  altogether,  without 
working  useless  injury  to  himself .  It  will  then  become  his 
willing  purpose  to  call  her  to  his  aid  whenever  she  can  assist 
him — not  to  look  distrustf  ully  upon  her  as  an  alien,  but  as 
a  friend,  and  a  friend  ready  to  help — always  with  this  limita- 
tion, however;  that  she  cannot  help  if  you  persistently  neglect 
or  ignore  her  laws.  You  must  keep  within  that  circle,  if  you 
expect  to  use  her. 

Bear  in  mind  that  my  inquiries  now  are  confined  to  things 
within  the  certain  scope  of  the  human  understanding.  We 
are  certain  of  the  existence  of  pre-historic  man.  We  are  cer- 
tain from  the  remains  of  him,  and  of  the  implements  he  used, 
found  in  drifts  and  deposits,  that  he  was  greatly  inferior  to 
some  of  his  now  living  descendants.  The  stone  âge,  the  iron 
âge,  the  brass  âge,  names  given  to  différent  periods  to  indicate, 
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from  the  weapons  and  utensils  he  used,  his  progress  in  the 
arts,  mark  his  advance  in  what  we  call  civilization.  The 
whole  weight  of  évidence  and  analogy,  tend  too;  to  prove  that 
his  history  has  been  a  progressive  one,  and  that  the  law  of  nat- 
ural  sélection  has  been  a  powerful  force,  though  not  the  only 
one,  which  has  caused  his  advance. 

Now  of  this  we  are  reasonably  sure.  That  other  unknown 
forces  may  hâve  been  at  work,  besides  those  already  discovered, 
it  would  be  imprudent  to  deny.  That  man,  millions  of  years  ago, 
may  hâve  been  a  perf ect  being,  that  he  grossly  degenerated 
until  the  limit  of  degeneracy  was  reached,  and  then  took  a 
start  in  the  other  direction — well,  you  can  believe  this  if  you 
wish,  bat  then,  there  is  no  évidence  whatever  to  support  it. 
As  the  descent  is  traced  back  it  runs  up  to  simpler  and  simpler 
forms. 

With  this,  then,  for  our  starting  point,  it  is  simply  impossi- 
ble to  dissociate  man  from  his  earthly  environment  and  read 
his  history  aright.  With  this  key,  see  how  much  light  is 
thrown  upon  one  leading  fact  in  human  history. 

Moralists  and  philosophera  hâve  deplored  the  irrésistible  in- 
clination of  men  for  war.  Barbarous  peoples  are  always  fight- 
ing,  or  if  not  fighting  planning  each  other's  destruction.  Civi- 
lized  nations  are  not  much  better.  Military  activity  has  been 
and  is  universal,  eitiier  in  actual  conflict  or  in  préparation. 
Witness  Europe,  armed  to  the  teeth  to-day.  This  tendency  to 
fight  is  by  no  means  always  prompted  from  a  désire  to  redress 
wrongs  or  grievances.  Spoliation,  conquest,  the  actual  love  of 
fighting  can  alone  account  for  the  origin  of  many,  I  may  say 
of  most  wars.  Why  is  it  that  this  occupation,  with  ail  its 
hardships,  risks,  and  inévitable  losses,  has  employed  so  much 
of  the  énergies  of  man  ?  Why  is  it  that  maxims  of  morality 
and  Systems  of  religion  hâve  been  so  powerless  to  check  this 
evil  ? 

Look  into  the  world  of  nature  and  see  what  is  going  on 
there  !  War  is  its  normal  condition  ;  the  terrifie  struggle  for 
existence  renders  this  an  inévitable  necessity.  The  conflict  is 
incessant,  and  is  conducted  without  pity.     Man  inherits  the 
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same  tendency,  because  he,  toi),  is  amenable  to  the  same  law. 
In  his  primitive  days  he  is  dépendent  solely  upon  unassisted 
nature  for  food;  he  knew  nothing  of  •  agriculture.  Natural 
productions  were  limited;  so  he  too  was  compelled  to  fight  f  >r 
his  share  of  thera.  There  was  no  alternative  ;  either  death 
from  starvation,  or  the  willinguess  to  face  it  to  avoid  that  fate. 
As  he  advanced  by  laborious  steps  towards  something  better, 
and  found  that  he  could  increase  his  store  of  food  by  convert- 
ing  nature  tq  his  use,  by  this  discovery  he  acquired  a  great  su- 
periority,  and  undoubtedly  some  remission  in  the  intensity  of 
the  struggle.  He  now  began  to  aggregate  in  communities,  and 
warfare  became  less  the  strife  of  individuals  than  of  masses  of 
individuals.  In  thèse  conflicts  the  best  endowed  community 
would  be  victorious  ;  either  defeat,  totally  destroy,  or  absorb 
the  others.  When  men  had  advanced  so  far  in  the  arts  and 
had  acquired  sufficient  habits  of  industry  to  secure  stores  of 
food  ample  for  their  wants,  with  what  nature  herself  f urnished, 
without  the  necessity  of  making  déprédations  upon  others, 
they  were  still  compelled  to  fight  to  défend  their  possessions  ; 
they  would  hâve  fallen  an  easy  prey  to  the  covetous  desires  of 
others,  had  they  ceased  to  be  warlike.  But  if  this  necessity 
did  not  exist,  the  warlike  spirit  would  still  hâve  survived.  As 
prowess  preserved  them  from  destruction,  men  actually  came 
to  honor  that  above  everything  else.  It  was  a  badge  of  dis- 
tinction, and  the  highest  badge  of  distinction.  The  strongest 
and  the  most  courageous  man  became  the  leader.  Now  men 
hâve  always  loved  to  be  honored  by  their  fellows,  and  I  hope 
always  will.  What  constitutes  a  claim  to  the  esteein  of  our 
fellows  varies  with  the  âge  and  with  the  race.  There  is  no 
doubt,  whatever,  that  in  earlier  times  success  in  war  was  the 
surest,  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  the  sole  way  of  securing 
this  esteein.  And  I  think  ail  will  agrée  that  it  was  rightly  be- 
stowed.  Where  skill  and  courage  in  fighting  can  alone  pré- 
serve men  from  destruction,  we  rightly  honor  those  who  pos- 
sess  thèse  qualities.  So  that  war,  af  ter  it  had  ceased  to  be 
solely  a  struggle  for  subsistance,  continued  to  be  the  occupa- 
tion of  men,  from  choice,  because  the  highest  glory  was  only 
to  be  obtained  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 
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Is  it  surprising  with  this  history,  that  it  has  filled  so  large  a 
space  in  the  annals  of  the  world  ?  The  préservation  of  life, 
the  strongest  instinct  that  we  possess,  was  originally  dépendent 
upon  it.  How  thoroughly  it  must  hâve  been  worked  into  the 
fibre  of  man,  with  such  an  origin,  it  is  useless  to  explain. 
When  added  to  this  it  was  associated  with  the  love  of  glory, 
and  appealed  also  to  the  acquisitive  instincts  of  the  race,  we 
may  cease  greatly  to  wonder  that  it  has  formed  a  favorite  pur- 
suit,  even  of  civilized  man. 

The  theory  of  descent  offers  a  rational  explanation  of  this 
seemingly  irrational  practice.  But  when  we  hâve  got  the  ex- 
planation, it  maybe  asked  of  what  value  is  it?  The  fact  itself 
is  not  changed  by  the  discovery  of  the  cause.  Yes,  but  when 
we  hâve  discovered  the  cause  of  a  thing  we  are  in  a  condition 
to  deal  intelligently  with  it. 

Assigning  to  man  his  place  in  nature,  which  the  theory  of 
descent  requires,  we  can  draw  at  least  some  definite  conclu- 
sions from  it.  And  this  enables  me  to  touch  upon  a  branch 
of  this  subject  very  essential  in  any  exposition  of  this  thème. 

It  is  admitted  that  man  is  greatly  superior  to  the  animais, 
that  superiority  varying  with  his  more  or  less  advanced  stage 
in  civilization.  In  what  does  this  superiority  consist?  His 
corporal  frame  has  changed  very  little  from  what  it  was  in  the 
earliest  known  remains  of  him.  That  has  undergone  but 
slight  modifications  during  thèse  long  âges,  when  he  was  rising 
more  and  more  to  the  ascendent.  It  is  not  hère,  then,  that  we 
must  look  for  évidence  of  his  growing  supremacy.  I  need  not 
def er  the  answer.  That  which  séparâtes  man,  today,  so  widely 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  is  his  intelligence.  As  soon  as  that 
began  to  appear,  natural  sélection  seized  upon  it  with  unerring 
précision,  as  the  vital  test,  and  the  struggle  then .  was  trans- 
f erred  from  the  body  to  the  brain,  as  the  seat  of  mind,  and  has 
been  waged  upon  this  ground  ever  since.  Those  tribes  whose 
opérations  were  guided  by  the  best  intelligence,  other  things 
being  equal,  would  be  superior  to  those  of  less  intelligence, 
and  would  be  more  certaiu  to  be  preserved  and  extend  their  do- 
minion.     Those  qualities  which  made  them  dominant,  would, 
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by  the  law  of  heredity,  be  transmitted  to  their  offspring,  for 
mental  traits  are  as  heritable  as  physical  traits. 

To  illustrate — the  improvidence  of  savages  makes  them  pe- 
«uliarly  liable  to  the  evils  of  famine.  In  times  of  plenty  they 
gorge  themselves  with  food,  and  take  little  thought  for  the 
morrow.  A  period  of  scarcity  cornes  ;  they  become  emaciated 
with  hunger  ;  disease  finds  an  easy  entranee  in  their  half-f ed 
bodies,  and  they  die  off  in  large  numbers.  Now,  if  every  other 
neighboring  tribe  is  in  exactly  the  same  condition,  the  balance 
is  preserved,  and  they  suffer  alike. 1  But  if  in  one  of  them, 
some  superior  man  should  hâve  discernment  enough  to  see 
how  the  miseries  of  famine  might  be  averted  by  laying  by,  in 
seasons  of  abundance,  some  store  for  the  future,  and  could  in- 
duce his  people  to  make  such  provision;  when  the  time  of  scar- 
city came  around,  that  band,  having  food  in  plenty,  would  be 
superior  to  those  who  had  not;  their  bodies  being  kept  in 
vigor  by  proper  nourishment,  disease  could  less  readily  find  a 
f  oothold  among  them,  and  if  they  chose  to  make  war  on  their 
impoverished  neighbors,  would  probably  conquer  them.  The 
advantages  of  looking  ahead  being  thus  verified  by  résulte, 
other  tribes  must  acquire  it,  or  else  perish  in  the  unequal  com- 
pétition. 

Such  foresight  is  the  resuit  of  intelligence,  aided  of  course 
by  expérience.  It  is  évidence  of  mental  power,  and  natural 
sélection  seizes  upon  and  perpétuâtes  it.  The  power  to  in  vent 
new  and  better  ways  of  doing  things,  to  make  a  bow  and  arrow 
that  will  carry  farther  and  with  a  surer  aim;  to  set  traps  more 
certain  to  deceive  and  secure  their  prey  ;  to  devise  stratagems 
by  which  the  enemy  may  be  more  easily  circumvented  ;  ail 
thèse  and  many  other  things  give  to  the  fortunate  possessors, 
superiority,  and  are  the  outcome  of  superior  brain.  Now  since 
man  first  began  to  think  he  has  developed  along  this  line,  and 
has  been  departing  further  and  further  from  his  aboriginal 
state. 

Moral  qualities  hâve  in  like  manner  been  evolved,  and  as  he 
émerges  more  and  more  from  his  primitive  condition,  thèse 
1Bagehotv8  "  Physice  and  Politics." 
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play  an  important  part  in  his  development.  Even  more  than 
the  others  thèse  separate  him  still  more  widely  from  his  early 
progenitors.  So  that  man,  from  the  earliest  known  remains  of 
him  to  the  présent  time,  has  been  advancing,  not  by  regular 
and  unbroken  stages,  bat  slowly,  with  fréquent  interruptions, 
for  long  periods  of ten  stopped  altogether  ;  but  still  the  law 
has  been  the  law  of  progress,  and  as  we  see  him  to-day,  in  the 
most  highly  civilized  communities,  he  is  removed  by  an  im- 
mense distance  from  his  first  beginnings. 

His  superiority  then,  being  an  intellectual  and  a  moral  supe- 
riority,  everything  which  interfères  with  his  full  and  free  ex- 
pansion in  this  direction  will  corne  to  be  looked  upon  with 
more  and  more  abhorrence.  War,  which  at  one  time  concerned 
human  progress,  since  superiority  in  it  meant  a  gênerai  superi- 
ority, and  those  people  best  fitted  for  it  were  for  the  gênerai 
weal  best  fitted  to  survive,  has  ceased  to  be  the  important  f ac- 
tor  it  once  was  in  promoting  ci vilization.  It  now  most  serions- 
ly  retards  it.  The  more  clearly  this  fact  can  be  impressed 
upon  mankind,  the  more  certainly  will  there  be  created  a  pub- 
lic sentiment,  which  will  discountenance  it,  and  render  it  in- 
creasingly  difficult  to  settle  disputes  or  gratify  the  promptings 
of  an  ambition  by  this  method.  That  the  history  of  man,  as 
read  in  the  light  of  the  law  of  évolution,  will  accomplish  much 
toward  this  desired  resuit,  we  hâve  good  reason  to  believe, 
That  law  teaches  us  that  man  has  been  receding  more  and 
more  from  his  early  type,  and  that  his  progress  is  measured  by 
the  distance  which  séparâtes  him  from  it.  The  most  striking 
characteristic  of  the  savage  is  his  readiness  to  fight.  Had  that 
propensity  retained  the  prédominance  that  originally  belonged 
to  it,  civilized  man  would  never  hâve  existed.  But  the  arts  of 
industry  gradually  crept  in,  accumulations  began,  and  indus- 
trial  pursuits,  from  being  discreditable  occupations,  fit  only 
for  slaves,  hâve  finally  become  the  principal  business  of  men. 
It  is  largely  by  their  aid  that  progress,  after  it  had  received 
the  first  impulse,  has  been  made.  The  arts  of  war  and  the 
arts  of  industry  are  antagonistic.  The  one  was  the  principal 
business  of  our  poor  benighted  ancestors,  and  having  served 
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its  purpose,  as  this  fact  becomes  more  widely  diffused,  will  be 
looked  upon  as  a  pursuit  unworthy  of  enlightened  man.  We 
do  not  now  look  back  to  a  primordial  type  as  the  goal  of  our 
ambition.  Our  idéal  is  in  the  future  ;  progress  points  for- 
ward,  not  backward,  and  in  the  light  of  thèse  new  truths  bel- 
ligerency  will  be  relegated  back  to  those  who  know  nothing 
better.  Thîs  happy  condition  of  things  is  not  coming  to-mor- 
row  or  next  day,  but  it  will  corne  the  quicker  from  the  know- 
ledge  we  now  possess  as  to  how  this  warlike  spirit  has  origi- 
nated. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  struggle  for  existence  will  be  at 
an  end  with  the  décline  of  war.  That  law  is  constant  in  its 
opération,  but  it  is  taking  a  new  direction.  The  compétition 
is  becoming  more  and  more  industrial,  and  this  factor  is  of 
constantly  growing  importance  in  modem  life.  Industrialism 
is  a  great  civilizer,  for  without  it  there  would  be  no  commerce, 
and  it  is  useless  hère  to  enlarge  upon  the  important  part  com- 
merce has  played  in  inducing  friendly  relations  among  men* 
Habits  of  industry  are  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  enlight- 
ened peoples.  Savages  know  little  of  them,  and  indeed  cannot 
émerge  from  their  savage  state  until  thèse  begin  to  appear* 
But  the  more  fully  developed  they  are,  the  wider  the  interval 
that  séparâtes  us  from  the  past.  So  that  the  theory  of  descent 
inexorably  demands,  as  a  condition  of  progress,  that  there 
shall  be  a  constantly  growing  divergence  between  primitive 
man  and  ourselves.  Looked  at  in  this  light,  I  cannot  see  that 
the  belief  in  such  an  origin  is  as  obnoxious  as  to  some  people 
it  seeni8  to  be.  Instead  of  depressing  us  or  exciting  contempt 
it  ought  to  inspirit  us.  For  what  must  be  the  elastic  energy 
of  man  that  has  enabled'him  to  advance  as  he  has  !  Compare 
him  with  what  he  once  was,  and  we  cannot  but  f eel  admiration 
and  wonder  at  the  possibilités  of  human  growth. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  though  his  superiority  is  a 
mental  and  a  moral  superiority,  that  thèse  qualities  réside  and 
find  expression  in  a  living  body.  Speculate  as  we  will  as  to 
their  origin,  their  manifestations  to  us  appear  through  the 
médium  of  a  living  organism.     That  mental  states  and  moral 
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states  are  closely  allied  to  the  condition  of  that  organisai  can- 
not  be  denied  by  any  person  who  looks  with  an  nnprejudiced 
«ye  upon  the  habits  and  practices  of  others. 

When  the  tide  of  life  is  high,  that  is  when  the  organs  of  the 
body  perform  their  functions  easily  without  conscious  effort; 
how  much  more  easily  and  clearly  we  can  think  ;  we  f  eel  kind- 
ly  towards  our  fellows.  Our  benevolent  impulses  are  then  at 
the  f  ull,  and  this  well  being  is  not  only  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
ourselves,  but  diffuses  pleasure  to  ail  those  who  corne  in  con- 
tact with  us.  High  spirits,  as  they  are  called,  dépend  upon 
good  health,  and  good  health  means  f  reedom  f  rom  disease,  the 
body  in  a  state  of  normal  activity.  This  desired  condition  can- 
not  be  attained  if  we  neglect  and  despise  the  body  as  something 
unworthy  of  our  attention. 

The  struggle  for  existence  means  the  more  or  less  perf ect 
adaptation  of  the  organism  to  its  environment.  A  perfect 
adaptation,  among  other  things,  means  a  high  functional  activi- 
ty, and  this  law  which  governs  the  world  of  nature  is  in  like 
manner  applicable  to  man.  He,  too,  must  be  in  accord  with 
lus  environment,  if  he  expects  the  oompletest  physical  growth. 
This  is  the  link  which  binds  him  to  nature  by  so  strong  a  tie. 
A  process  of  évolution  has  developed  his  frame.  Man  origi- 
nally  was  absorbed  in  bodily  activities.  When  mental  and 
moral  forces  came  to  play,  his  énergies  then  began  to  be  di- 
verted  in  other  directions.  But  growth  hère  does  not  mean 
that  the  lower  must  be  neglected  in  order  that  his  entire  atten- 
tion may  be  concentrated  in  the  development  of  the  higher. 
Previous  théories  and  teachings  hâve  not  only  encouraged  this 
idea,  but  hâve  directly  taught  it.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
a  récognition  of  the  f act  that  a  disordered  condition  of  the 
bodily  organism  interfères  with  man's  f  ull  growth  in  those 
other  things  which  hâve  given  him  so  complète  an  ascendant 
will  tend  to  remedy  this  evil,  and  that  with  the  improved 
health  of  mankind  we  may  look  to  a  proportionate  increase  in 
the  sum  of  human  happiness. 

The  theory  of  évolution,  with  which  the  doctrine  of  descent 
is  closely  allied,  provides  for  the  continuons  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  men  ;  the  law  is  f  rom  the  simple  to  the  complex* 
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If  one  asks  how  that  life  originated  upon  which  this  law  has 
been  operating,  we  can  give  you  no  answer.  We  do  not  know 
how  it  originated.  That  is  something  which  has  eluded  human 
researoh,  and  perhaps  always  will.  It  is  useless,  certainly,  for 
the  parposes  of  this  paper  to  speculate  upon  it,  and  I  only  al- 
lude  to  it  because  I  know  that  some  must  be  asking  that  ques- 
tion, and  might  possibly  think  it  an  évasion,  if  I  made  no 
référence  to  it.  Ignorance  upon  this  is  admitted  without  hési- 
tation. But  we  know  that  life  existe,  and  that  it  existe  in  infi- 
nité variety,  in  ail  stages  of  development  and  structure  ;  and 
the  purpose  of  human  inquiry  on  this  subject  is  to  find  ont 
how  that  variety  has  been  produced,  what  laws  hâve  operated 
to  bring  about  thèse  résulte.  If  in  thèse  researches  any  light 
is  thrown  upon  man's  origin  and  growth  we  are  entitled  and 
should  not  hesitate  to  use  it,  for  the  more  complète  and  certain 
our  knowledge  concerning  him,  the  more  confidently  can  we 
trace  out  the  path  for  his  guidance  in  the  future. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  most  astonishing  fact  that  reasoning  man 
should  hâve  grown  out  of  such  beginnings.  Some  undiscov- 
ered  impulse  must  hâve  been  received  at  the  time,  marking  the 
beginning  of  the  transition  which  now  séparâtes  him  so  widely 
from  his  animal  ancestors.  But  while  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  operating  cause  aided  natural  sélection  in  bridging  over 
this  wide  chasm,  that  it  was  actually  accomplished,  the 
whole  analogy  of  nature  tends  to  confirm.  That  species, 
marked  as  true  species  under  the  old  classification,  hâve  been 
developed  one  from  the  other,  is  a  truth  as  well  established 
now  as  any  knowledge  that  we  hâve  pertaining  to  the  world  of 
nature.  The  interval  that  séparâtes  the  ape  from  the  lowest 
savage  is  less  than  that  which  séparâtes  the  lowest  savage  from 
the  highest  man  ;  and  as  no  one  prétends  that  savages  must  be 
excluded  from  the  human  family,  notwithstanding  the  wide  di- 
vergence that  existe  between  them  and  civilized  man,  so  anal- 
ogy affords  no  justification  for  believing  that  the  interval  be- 
tween the  ape  and  the  savage  is  an  impossible  one. 

The  applications  of  this  theory,  as  an  aid  in  understanding 
the  relations  of  men  in  the  political  and  social  state,  are  of  very 
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positive  value.  While  the  law  is  the  law  o£  progress,  it  is  not 
maintained  that  the  progress  admits  of  no  interruptions.  It  is 
frequently  interrupted,  and  not  infrequently  stopped  altogeth- 
er.  We  can  see  now  how  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his  existence 
authority  is  of  the  first  conséquence.  The  habit  of  obédience 
was  one  of  the  hardest  lessons  for  primitive  man  to  learn. 2 
Without  it  he  could  not  act  in  concert,  and  his  strength  was 
dissipated  in  a  séries  of  disconnected  efforts.  Law  had  then 
no  existence.  The  word  and  command  of  the  chief  alone  ex- 
ercised  control  over  men.  No  matter  how  clespotically  that 
authority  was  exercised,  it  was  better  than  no  authority  at  alL 
The  advantages  of  united  action  being  verified  by  results,  its 
influence  was  gradually  extended  to  their  relations  with  otber 
tribes  ;  beginning,  in  ail  probability  with  those  related  in  some 
degree  by  the  ties  of  blood.  Agreements  were  entered  into  be- 
tween  the  several  chiefs,  by  which  the  bands  would  unité  to- 
gether  for  a  common  purpose.  Hère,  not  one  individual,  but 
several  decided  the  action  of  the  rest.  The  advantages  of 
union  being  still  further  exemplified  by  this  extension  of  it, 
the  circle  would  go  on  widening — not  always  by  negotiation, 
but  often  by  conquest,  too, — until  a  cohérent  nation  is  evolved. 
Success  would  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  leader  who  se- 
cured  it;  but  while  he  would  still  be  dominant,  he  would,  with 
the  increasing  development  of  men,  be  compelled  to  share  his 
power  in  a  more  or  less  degree  with  his  subordinate  chiefs. 
On  critical  occasions  a  council  of  ail  the  tribe  would  be  called, 
in  order  to  insure  the  utmost  unanimity  of  action.  This  would 
give  rise  to  discussion,  "  and  of  ail  the  forces  that  hâve  secured 
liberty  to  men,  freedom  of  discussion  has  been  the  most  pa- 
tent." But  its  occasional  exercise  by  a  people,  and  its  habit- 
uai exercise  are  two  quite  différent  things,  and  in  the  history 
of  men  it  is  only  on  rare  occasions,  and  when  the  conditions 
hâve  been  singularly  favorable,  that  the  latter  was  possible. 
Despbtism  was  an  original  necessity,  and  with  some  peoples  the 
necessity  still  exists.  But  évolution  teaches  us  that  what  was 
a  necessity  and  an  advantage  at  one  time  may  be  a  positive 
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evîl  at  another.  "  The  whole  history  of  civilization  is  strewn 
with  ereeds  and  institutions,  which  were  invaluable  at  first  and 
deadly  afterwards."  Because  man  has  had  to  be  held  in  the 
leash,  and  because  his  best  interests  were  served  by  such  con- 
trol,  it  is  a  fatal  error  to  suppose  that  such  a  government  must 
always  be  the  best  adapted  to  his  wants.  What  was  the  French 
Révolution  but  the  mighty  throes  of  a  nation  endeavoring  to  cast 
off  this  early  bondage  ?  The  time  had  corne  in  the  growth  of  that 
people  when  the  old  servitude  was  no  longer  possible.  The 
*  bands  of  custoni,'  since  the  rulers  would  not  relax  them,  had 
to  be  broken  with  violence.  We  know  the  excesses  that 
marked  the  course  of  that  mémorable  convulsion.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  ?  The  restraint  of  centuries  was  suddenly  tak- 
en  off,  and  in  that  wild  moment,  the  early  brutal  instincts  of 
inan  came  out.  The  violence  of  the  sudden  release  so  disor- 
dered  man  that  he  reverted  to  his  savage  days,  and  rioted  in 
scènes  of  cruelty  and  blood. 

Democracy  in  its  f ullest  sensé  is  essentially  a  growth  of 
thèse  latter  times,  and  is  still  confined  to  a  f ew  highly-f  avored 
nations.  That  it  will  diffuse  itself  more  and  more,  and  pene- 
trate  into  countries  that  hâve  long  withstood  its  influence,  we 
can  scarcely  doubt.  For  apart  from  the  effect  of  example,  the 
intellectual  and  moral  expansion  of  man  dépends  upon  the 
practical  récognition  of  the  principle  that  increased  freedom  of 
thinking  and  freedom  of  acting  are  indispensable  to  this  end. 
His  growth  as  we  hâve  already  said  lies  in  this  direction,  and 
anything  which  seriously  interfères  with  it  must  sooner  or  later 
give  way  bef ore  it.  That  he  has  been  receding  and  will  con- 
tinue to  recède  from  his  early  type  his  past  history  conf irms  ; 
and  as  his  early  conditions  required  restraint,  the  farther  he  is 
removed  from  it  the  less  will  this  be  necessary,  and  the  less  of  it 
will  be  tolerated.  The  power  of  self  control,  so  vital  to  self 
government,  will  increase,  and  will  increase  with  the  judicious 
exercise  of  this  responsibility. 

Now  this  principle  once  recognized,  it  will  beoome  the  busi- 
ness of  those  who  govern  to  see  to  it  that  this  tendency  of  man 
is  not  unduly  restrained,  for  otherwise,  there  will  corne  the  in- 
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evitable  revoit  against  such  unprogressive  government,  and  it 
is  certain  to  be  overwhelmed  in  the  conflict  The  law  of  the 
4  survival  of  the  fittest  '  still  opérâtes.  That  law  requires  that 
the  individual,  or  the  nation,  to  succeed  must  be  in  harmony 
with  its  environment — that  environment  will  enlarge  more  and 
moré  in  the  direction  of  freedom,  and  the  ruler  who  fails  to 
conform  to  thèse  changing  conditions  will  disappear  from  the 
scène.  A  practical  récognition  of  this  principle  will  be  re- 
sisted  by  those  who  govern  on  purely  selfish  grounds.  Men 
will  not  surrender  power  if  they  can  help  it  ;  but  when  the  al- 
ternative is  offered,  either  some  abatement,  or  its  entire  loss, 
there  will  not  be  much  hesitancy  as  to  the  choice.  On  the 
other  hand,  guided  by  this  new  knowledge,  a  wise  stateman- 
ship  will  see  that,  while  the  current  runs  in  the  direction  of 
freedom,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  run  too  fast.  For  much  of 
it  cannot  be  borne  at  once,  without  the  whole  being  endangered. 
The  approach  to  it  has  been  intermittent.  If  this  law  is  too 
radically  changed,  the  whole  political  f  abric  may  be  threatened 
with  destruction.  A  conservative  forée  must  exist  ;  no  less 
than  a  radical  one  to  préserve  the  cohésion  of  society.  It  will 
be  long  years  bef ore  the  savage  taint  is  entirely  eliminated  ; 
there  will  always  be  the  liability  to  temporary  reversion,  and 
the  step*  forward  must,  therefore,  ne  ver  be  too  far  in  advance 
of  the  positions  already  gained,  otherwise  the  cohésion  may  be 
loosened,  and  social  and  political  anarchy  f ollow. 

Man's  moral  growth  may  be  as  confidently  looked  forward 
to  as  his  intellectual  growth — indeed  they  must  go  hand  in 
hand.  It  is  undeniable  that  whatever  may  be  our  shortcom- 
ings  in  this  respect,  an  enormous  interval  séparâtes  civilized 
man  from  uncivilized  man.  The  savage  delights  in  cruelty 
for  its  own  sake  ;  he  is  impassive  in  the  présence  of  suffering  ; 
he  has  little  respect  for  the  rights  of  his  neighbors  ;  he  plun- 
ders  and  appropriâtes  without  misgivings  of  any  sort.  Con- 
science is  dead  within  him  ;  he  has  some  sort  of  religion,  but  it 
is  a  religion  of  terror;  the  evil  spirit  is  the  overshadowing 
deity. 

That  this  description  does  not  apply  to  civilized  man  will 
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not  be  disputed  for  an  instant.  The  social  state,  while  offer- 
ing  freer  and  freer  scope  for  development,  does  so  by  showing^ 
men  how  dépendent  they  are  upon  one  another.  The  bonds  of 
sympathy  are  constantly  widening,  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man — the  clream  of  the  philosopher  and  the  sage — will  some 
day  be  realized. 

Religion  must  always  play  an  important  part  in  this  pro- 
gressive growth.  It  answers  to  certain  imperishable  needs  of 
men,  and  cannot  be  destroyed.  But  it  must  like  ail  else  obey 
the  law  of  évolution.  A  religion  of  omens  and  incantations^^ 
scorned  by  us.  A  religion  in  which  terror  is  a.fprincipal  élé- 
ment should  be  no  less  répugnant.  It  is  out  of  harmony  with 
that  principle  of  sympathy  and  love,  upon  which  the  growth 
of  hnmanity  will,  in  the  future,  so  largely  dépend. 

Edward  Burgess. 


Article  XXII. 
The  Theology  of  Mathew  Arnold. 

The  purpose  of  this  essay  does  not  include  any  exposition  of 
the  literary  mérita  of  Matthew  Arnold,  in  which  respect  he 
excels  more  than  in  any  other,  but  merely  contemplâtes  his 
theological  opinions,  for  substance  and  method,  and  for  excel- 
lencies  and  defects. 

His  standpoint  may  be  indicated  negatively,  in  that  he  re- 
jects  both  Supernaturalism  and  Rationalism, — not  only  the 
orthodox  Rationalism,  which  teaches  that  salvation  is  to  be  had 
by  creed,  and  philosophical  opinions,  and  right  knowledge  of 
the  Godhead;  but  also  the  heterodox  Rationalism,  as  of 
Strauss  and  Baur. 

Positively,  Mr.  Arnold  professes  to  dérive  his  doctrines 
from  a  sort  of  intuition  or  inner  sensé  oftruth;  which  faculty 
is  the  resuit  of  culture,  character,  expérience  ;  and  is  the  source 
and  test  of  truth.     There  is  no  other  révélation  than  that  which 
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cornes  in  the  natural  exercise  of  this  f  aculty.  The  Bible  is  the 
best  expression  of  the  inner  sensé  of  truth,  and  is  the  great 
interpréter  and  stimulant  thereof .  It  is  literature  and  not  dog- 
tna.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  New  Testament,  there  was  oral 
tradition  for  a  half  century  or  more,  then  the  Gospels,  one  by 
one,  were  writtén  probably  froni  materials  f urnished  by  the  al- 
leged  authors,  and  edited  by  others.  After  120  A.  D.,  there 
were  a  few  changes,  but  the  text  was  fixed  as  early  as  175  A 
D.  The  chief  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  1  Peter,  and  1  John  are 
genuine. 

The  good  faith  of  the  New  Testament  writers  is  above  sus- 
picion; but  they  often  misunderstood  Jésus,  and  misapplied 
the  Old  Testament. 

On  the  whole,  the  importance  of  the  Bible  is  beyond  esti- 
mate  ;  its  beneficence  is  incomparable  and  eternaL  The  inter- 
prétation of  the  Bible  is  by  the  inner  sensé.  This  faculty  in 
the  individual  is  authority  ;  but  m  the  multitude  of  cultivated 
people  it  is  the  Zeitgeist,  and  is  of  greater  authority.  It  has 
authority  both  in  questions  of  opinion/  and  in  questions  of  fact 

God  is  the  stream  of  tendency  by  which  ail  things  fulfil 
their  being,  an  influence,  a  real  power  that  makes  for  right- 
eousness — the  greatest  of  realities  and  forces,  it  governs  the 
course  of  humanity.  There  is  not  even  a  low  degree  of  proba- 
bility  that  God  is  a  person  who  thinks  and  loves.  The  more 
intelligent  Jews  did  not  believe  in  the  unity  and  personality  of 
God.  "  The  doctrine  of  the  great  personal  First  Cause  jars 
with  the  whole  idea  of  Bible-Religion." 

As  to  miracles.  There  is  an  adéquate  induction  against 
them — an  induction  not  yet  complète,  but  one  that  is  enough 
more  and  more  to  satisfy  the  mind,  and  to  satisfy  an  increas- 
ing  number  of  men,  that  miracles  do  not  happen.  The  miracle 
has  great  evidential  value  with  the  vulgar  and  simple,  but  none 
with  the  wise.  The  miracle-stories  are  aocounted  for  as  f ol- 
lows  :  There  were  many  diseases  due  to  sins,  and  which  were 
curable  by  natural  means,  and  were,  doubtless,  cured  by  Jésus. 
Of  what  is  beyond  this,  the  origin  is  in  the  Old  Testament 
prophecies,  traditions,  and  the  common  misunderstanding  of 
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Jésus,  by  his  associâtes  and  folio wers.  In  thèse  days  Zeitgeist 
is  spontaneously  giving  up  ail  regard  for  miracles. 

Christology: — Jésus  came  from  the  Eternal,  was  sent  by 
<jod  ;  he  came  to  reveal  righteousness.  [Of  course  the  read- 
^ers  will  understand  thèse  phrases  in  harmony  with  Arnold's 
method  of  speech.]  Jésus  is  the  Messiah  because  he  alone 
took  a  way,  obscurely  indicated  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
only  possible  and  successf ul  way  for  the  acoomplishment  of  the 
Messiah's  f unction  ;  which  is  to  bring  in  everlasting  righteous- 
ness. He  was  a  wonderful  character,  transcending  his  time 
and  his  disciples  ;  with  incomparable  lucidity  and  pénétration 
he  planted  his  prof ound  views  of  thought  in  their  memories. 
In  his  words  is  sweet  reason  in  the  highest  degree,  consummate 
justice,  perfect  balance,  unerring  f elicity,  nothing  exaggerated, 
distorted  or  false.    Thèse  are  his  great  works. 

Of  Anthropology,  Mr.  Arnold's  doctrine  is  optimistic.  Man 
is  good.  But,  while  righteousness  is  the  easiest  thing  to  know, 
it  is  the  hardest  thing  to  do.  Man  needs  to  be  saved  from  ig- 
norance, vulgarity,  superstition,  Philistinism,  unrighteousness. 

This  last  sentence  defines  the  nature  of  salvation.  It  is 
f  urther  defined  as  righteousness,  and  joy  and  peace.  The  end 
of  lif  e  is  happiness,  and  the  only  means  to  it  is  righteousness. 
The  means  of  salvation  is  Christ  alone.  Righteousness  finds 
its  sure  ground  in  personal  dévotion  to  Christ,  in  believing 
that  Christ  came  from  God,  following  Christ,  and  loving  him. 
And  in  the  happiness  resulting  from  this,  righteousness  finds 
its  mightiest  sanction.  In  another  expression,  salvation  is  at- 
tained  by  culture  :  a  complète  and  harmonious  development  of 
the  higher  facnlties  ;  by  knowledge  and  expérience  of  ail  that 
is  beat  Religion  is  a  necessary  élément  of  culture.  Its  pur- 
pose  is  oonduct.  Metaphysics  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It 
is  ethics  heightened,  lit  up  by  feeling  ;  is  morality  touched  by 
émotion.  Frayer  is  a  part  of  it.  Prayer  is  an  energy  of  aspi- 
ration toward  the  Eternal  that  makes  for  righteousness,  and 
therefore  nothing  can  be  more  efficacious,  more  right,  more 
real  than  prayer. 

Eschatology  is  very  briefly  stated.     He  dénies  the  resurreo- 
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tion  of  the  body,  the  Second  Advent,  and  the  General  Judg- 
ment  The  immortality  of  the  soûl,  taught  by  Jésus  is  proba- 
bly  the  same  as  righteousness  ;  but  let  ns  hope  and  aspire,  and 
trust  Jésus,  whose  sensé  was  deeper  than  ours  ;  and  our  sensé 
of  life  acoonipanyîng  righteousness  will  probably  rise  to  the 
sensé  of  being  inextinguishable.  (Lit.  and  Dog.,  ehap.  xii,  4.) 
From  which  we  may  infer  that  Mr.  Arnold  had,  at  times,  a 
dim  hope  of  personal  immortality.  He  generally  seems  to 
hâve  none  at  ail. 

Such  are  the  doctrines  of  Matthew  Arnold  on  the  chief  topics 
of  theology,  and  in  his  very  words,  or  the  équivalent  of  them. 
He  did  not  himself  organize  his  thought  after  this  fashion  ; 
and  perhaps  would  dislike  to  be  set  down  on  a  chart.  Never- 
theless,  this  is  the  f ramework,  or  scheme,  of  his  theology. 

I  will  next  note  certain  excellentes,  and  later,  certain  de- 
fects  in  Arnold's  scheme,  as  judged  by  the  Libéral-Christian 
standards  ;  and  again,  certain  defects  in  his  method,  as  judged 
by  the  laws  of  logic. 

First  he  rejects  the  Orthodox  doctrines  of  plenary  inspiration, 
and  verbal  inspiration  ;  of  inspired  and  infaUible  writers  ;  of 
a  scientific  canon  to  be  interpreted  as  science  ;  of  a  révélation 
complète,  to  which  nothing  can  be  added  ;  of  an  interprétation 
fixed  by  custom  in  accordance  with  arbitrary  Orthodox  concep- 
tions ;  also  the  doctrine  that  the  authority  of  some  truths  rests 
on  miracles  alone  ;  and  that  by  the  authority  of  miracles  we 
are  not  only  justified,  but  even  compelled  to  accept  dogmas 
which  are  "  most  palpably  at  war  with  common  sensé  and  expé- 
rience." Such,  apparently,  are  the  doctrines  of  Trinity,  Second 
Advent,  Judgment  Day,  and  that  which  regards  salvation  as 
mechanical,  magical  or  vicarious,  and  conditioned  on  creed  or 
dogma,  or  logical  abilities,  or  on  the  aoceptance  of  certain 
metaphysical  conceptions. 

The  arguments  he  uses  in  this  attack  on  Orthodoxy  are  of 
course  drawn  from  rational  considérations,  or  from  his  inner 
sensé  of  truth;  and  in  substance  are  generally  such  as  the 
Universalists  hâve  been  f amiliar  with  for  a  half-century,  more 
or  less.     But  in  a  sensé  they  are  original  with  him,  and  es- 
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pecially  in  their  setting,  and  in  the  literary  force  with  which 
they  are  stated.     His  négative  or  destructive  work  has  certain 
ly  helped  to  prépare  the  way  for  the  kingdoin  of  reasonable- 
ness.     For  which  boon,  however  severely  we  may  criticise  him 
in  other  regards,  we  should  be  grateful. 

And  still  more,  when  we  observe  that  he  has  not  gone  to 
the  other  extrême.  An  ordinary  man  whose  mind  is  free 
enoogh  from  ancient  superstitions  to  attack  Orthodox  Theol- 
ogy, and  who  finds  himself  winning  an  easy  victory  over  that 
great  power  which  so  long  held  undisputed  sway  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  and  who  has  moreover  got  some  hold  on  modéra 
criticism  and  the  scientific  method,  is  very  likely  to  pride  him- 
self too  much  on  his  success.  His  victory  contributes  mightily 
to  his  self  respect  and  confidence',  and  he  sighs  for  more  worlda 
to  conquer  ;  there  is  no  conservatism  lef t  in  him.  He  has  ac- 
quired  such  momentum  that  he  is  carried  quite  beyond  any 
proper  stopping  place.  Not  so,  however,  with  Matthew  Ar- 
nold—or not  much  so — he  sees  also  the  error  of  the  heterodox 
rationaliste  "  who  in  the  first  place  think  that  for  every  ques- 
tion that  can  be  started,  an  answer  can  be  had  ;  and  in  the 
second  place  hâve  a  theory  that  ail  things  must  be  made  to 
suit.'9  He  finds  them  "  dealing  with  évidence  in  a  fashion 
that  no  one  would  ever  dream  of  who  had  not  a  theory  to  warp 
him."  He  criticises  some  characteristic  work  of  Volkmar, 
Zeller,  Strauss,  and  Baur  ;  and  déclares  that  the  Germans  hâve 
great  learning,  but  they  lack  common  sensé,  and  "  délicate  per- 
ception ;  they  are  blunt-edged,  unhandy,  inf elicitous"  —  and, 
what  is  worse  for  them,  he  proves  it. 

He  has  also  more  positive  excellencies.  His  doctrine  of 
culture,  the  harmonious  and  complète  development  of  the  high- 
er  faculties  ;  his  doctrine  that  character  is  the  prime  considér- 
ation and  purpose  of  life,  that  it  is  religion,  the  kingdom  of 
God,  the  reign  of  righteousness  ;  his  doctrine  of  prayer,  and  its 
efficacy  ;  and  that  "  culture  is  to  be  obtained  by  much  f amil- 
iarity  with  the  Bible  —  by  reading  and  re-reading  the  Gospels 
continually  until  we  catch  something  of  their  sweet  reasonable- 
ness  ;"  that  "  culture  cannot  be  obtained  any  other  way  ;"  that 
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"  the  indispensableness  of  the  Bible  cannot  be  exaggerated  ;" 
that  Jésus  Christ  is  the  chief  power  in  true  civilization,  beyond 
ail  oomparison  with  others  ;  that  his  words  contain  no  error, 
no  exaggeration  nor  distortion,  and  though  misunderstood  for 
centuries  they  shine  with  peeuliar  light,  and  shall  shine  for- 
cer till  the  whole  world  is  enlightened  ;  that  salvation  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  him  and  him  alone  ;  that  .the  expérience  of  his  relig- 
ion, that  of  following  him  and  loving  him  justifies  his  princi- 
ples,  interprets  his  words  with  even  better  and  better  mean- 
îng,  and  f urnishes  the  mightiest  sanction  for  righteousness  ; 
that  expérience  is  necessary  to  the  appréhension  of  the  content 
of  religion  and  of  the  évidence  for  it  ;  —  "Attempt  to  get  along 
without  Israel's  God,  and  you  will  find  out  your  mistake  " — 
•"  Attempt  to  reach  righteousness  by  any  way  exoept  that  of 
Jésus,  and  you  will  find  out  your  mistake" — "  Jésus  gives  the 
the  method  and  secret  by  which  alone  is  righteousness  possi- 
ble " — and  that  the  knowledge  of  thèse  things  is  not  the  criti- 
cal  knowledge,  but  something  quite  différent. — The  critics  "  go 
on  the  supposition  that  man's  first  concern  is  to  know  the 
truth,  and  that  to  know  the  truth  about  the  Bible  is  to  know 
that  much  of  it  is  legendary,  and  much  of  it  is  of  uncertain  au- 
thorship.  We  say  on  the  other  hand  that  no  one  knows  the 
truth  about  the  Bible,  who  does  not  know  how  to  enjoy  the 
Bible  ;  and  that  he  who  takes  legend  for  history,  and  who  im- 
agines Moses  or  Isaiah  to  hâve  written  the  books  which  they 
did  not  write,  but  who  knows  how  to  enjoy  the  Bible  deeply, 
is  nearer  the  truth  about  the  Bible,  than  the  man  who  can 
pick  it  ail  to  pièces  but  who  cannot  enjoy  it  " —  in  ail  thèse 
doctrines,  even  af ter  we  hâve  made  due  allowance  for  his  dif- 
férent meanings  of  words,  there  is  much  wisdom  in  Mr. 
Arnold. 

Another  distinguisning  feature  of  Mr.  ArnokL's  work  is  his 
optimism.  In  strong  contrast  with  Orthodox  pessimism  as  it 
is  in  the  doctrines  of  the  devil,  of  total  depravity,  and  endless 
hell  ;  and  with  the  heterodox  pessimism  of  nihilism  and  mate- 
rialism,  is  the  doctrine  of  a  real  power  which  makes  for 
righteousness  and  happiness  ;  that  in  gênerai,  nature  is  good, 
man  is  good,  and  life  is  worth  living. 
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Turning  now  to  the  defects  in  Amold's  thought,  as  judged 
by  the  ordinary  Libéral  Christian,  I  will  be  confined  mostly  to 
generalizations.  Amold's  philosophy  of  life  is  best  expressed 
by  the  word  Culture.  But  while  he  is  notably  in  advance  of 
an  Orthodox  doctrine  that  "  man  is  saved  by  right  knowledge 
of  the  Godhead,"  or  again  by  ritual,  yet  he  falls  short  of  the 
best  Christain  philosophy.  Culture,  according  to  the  Chris- 
tian, is  not  the  great  thing  of  which  religion  is  a  part.  We 
can  almost  say  religion  is  the  great  thing  of  which  culture  is  a 
part.  Principal  Shairp  says  "  Matthew  Arnold  does  not  en- 
tirely  clear  himself  of  the  charge  that  he  seeks  religion  for 
culture's  sake — which  is  aesthetics  and  not  religion  at  alL 
One  can  not  so  get  religion.  Thus  if  one  seeb  culture  as  a 
chief  end,  he  cannot  attain  it.  Seekfiret  the  hingdom  of  GW, 
and  ail  thèse  thing  s  shall  be  added  unto  you.  In  other  words, 
Matthew  Amold's  starting  point  is  the  perfection  of  self — the 
selfish  philosophy.  True,  he  advances  many  noble  maxims, 
and  proposes  as  the  end  of  culture  to  make  reason  and  the 
Kingdom  of  God  to  prevail  ;  even  sees  that  isolated  self-cul- 
ture is  impossible  ;  that  we  cannot  progress  toward  perfection 
unless  we  take  our  fellow  beings  along  with  us.  But  thèse 
true  and  unselfish  maxims  are  advanced  not  because  they  are 
simply  good  in  themselves,  but  because  they  are  clearly  seen 
to  be  necessary  to  our  perfection.  After  ail,  Matthew  Arnold 
is  an  Athenian." 

Again,  whether  his  religion  be  true  or  not,  it  has  fewer  and 
weaker  motives  than  the  Christian  religion.  For,  Christians 
hâve  a  personal  God  whom  we  love  and  by  whom,  omnipotent 
and  unchanging,  we  are  loved.  Thus  Christianity  has  in  the 
range  and  strength  of  its  motives  an  immense  advantage. 
Mr.  Arnold  thinks  his  scheme  is  more  potent  by  reason  of  its 
expérimental  certainty.  But  he  forgets  that  the  Christian  has 
the  same  expérimental  certainty,  and  of  the  same  facts  ;  and 
beyond  what  Mr.  Arnold  can  hâve,  the  Christian  has  his  faith 
in  a  great  personal  Father,  f rom  whose  love  and  care  we  can- 
not escape. — And  on  the  other  hand,  history  gives  an  in- 
duction of  many  instances,  ail  on  one  side,  that  a  religion  with- 
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ont  a  personal  God  is  shortlived.  People  soon  lose  their 
interest  in  it.  Which  would  seem  to  cofirm  the  statement 
that  the  Arnold  scheme  lacks  motive. 

In  another  respect,  the  same  lack  is  to  be  seen  :  he  professes 
to  walk  by  sight  and  not  by  faith.  He  will  believe  only  what 
he  has  experienced  and  known.  He  will  not  accept  any  au- 
thority,  Though  he  does  in  one  connection  say  "  we  do  well 
to  trust  Jésus/'  yet  in  fact  he  does  not  accept  anything  on  the 
authority  of  Jésus.  One  would  suppose  that  Mr.  Arnold  having 
had  expérience,  and  finding  Jésus  without  fiaw  so  far  as  known, 
could  safely  trust  him  as  to  some  things  not  yet  experienced. 
But  no.  Mr.  Arnold  diminishes  faith.  But  the  world  needs 
to  hâve  its  faith  magnified  ;  and  Mr.  Arnold  would  take  away 
that  by  which  religion  has  been  able  to  survive,  and  to  lead 
men  toward  righteousness  and  holiness. 

Thirdly,  some  logical  considération  of  Mr.  Arnold's  method. 
Fîrst,  his  use  of  the  Parallel  Argument.  I  quote  a  single  ex- 
ample only — He  discusses  the  question  whether  there  were  two 
clearances  of  the  Temple,  by  Jésus,  or  only  one.  There  are 
two  stories  in  the  Gospels,  and  they  are  in  several  regards 
alike.  Now,  whether  there  were  two  occasions  or  not,  makes 
no  différence  to  the  Christian,  and  we  may  therefore,  I  hope, 
receive  his  argument  without  bias.  It  is  as  f ollows  :  "  The 
fourth  Gospel  puts  the  clearance  at  the  beginning  of  Christ's 
care*r.  The  Synoptics  put  it  at  the  end.  Probably  the  Syn- 
optics  are  right,  .  .  be  that  as  it  may  .  .  if  one  is  right  the 
other  is  wrong.  .  .  Not  at  ail  [says  Arnold  sarcastically]. 
The  same  striking  incident  with  ail  its  circumstances  really 
happened,  we  are  told,  twice.  Now  this  seems  surprising. 
But  some  who  are  lovers  of  the  Bible  may  be  inclined  to  try 
and  believe  it  .  .on  the  ground  of  a  priori  possibility." 
Crumble  to  pièces,  sooner  or  later,  such  explanations  will. 
That  which  may  convince  a  man,  once  and  forever  of  their  hol- 
lowness,  and  save  him  much  loss  of  time  and  distress  of  mind 
is  the  application  of  such  a  pièce  of  expérience  as  the  follow- 
ing. 

"  Some  years  ago,  a  newly-married  couple  were  during  their 
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honeymoon,  travelling  in  the  Alps.  They  made  an  excursion 
to  Mount  Blanc;  the  bride  met  an  accident  there  and  per- 
ished  before  her  husband's  eyes.  The  other  day  strange  to 
relate,  we  had  just  this  touching  story  over  again,  each  inci- 
dent repeated.  .  .  But  ours  is  a  time  of  broad  daylight.  The 
matter  drew  attention  ;  and  in  a^  f ew  days  the  telegraph  an- 
nounced  that  the  second  accident  never  really  occured  at  ail. 
It  was  merely  a  doubling  of  the  first.  Man's  imagination  réit- 
érâtes in  this  way  things  that  strike  it;  and  loose  relation 
narrâtes  the  double  f  act  seriously.  As  our  expérience  widens, 
it  bring8  us  more  and  more  proof  that  this  is  so  ;  and  one  day 
a  signal  example  is  décisive  with  us.  The  Mount  Blanc  story 
or  some  story  of  its  kind,  cornes  with  a  sort  of  magie  to  make 
the  scales  fall  from  our  eyes.  .  .  It  convinces  us  .  .  and  in 
spite  of  the  a  priori  possibility  that  the  Temple  was  cleared 
twice,  we  cannot  any  longer  believe  in  the  double  clearance 
«ven  though  we  would." 

Such,  almost  word  for  word  is  the  argument.  Argument  by 
parallel  case  is  worth  something  in  Logic — very  much  more  in 
Rhetoric  ;  and  is  likely  to  be  taken  in  its  rhetorical  rather 
than  in  its  logical  value. — Let  us  continue  the  method  and  so 
test  it.  In  the  history  of  the  Church  in  America  there  are 
certain  two  biographies  remarkably  alike.  It  appears  that 
there  were  two  men  of  exactly  the  same  name,  each  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  a  family  of  eleven  children,  each  was  precocious  in  his 
youth,  was  sent  to  collège,  was  in  due  time  appointed  tutor  in 
the  collège  ;  each  was.  then  called  to  be  Pastor  in  a  church 
where  his  mother's  father  had  lately  been  serving,  each  was  a 
Calvinist  theologian  and  a  metaphysician  of  great  abilities,  and 
held  the  same  doctrines  in  gênerai  ;  each  was  distinguished  for 
intense  piety  and  high  character  and  for  plain  and  powerful 
preaching  ;  each  was  dismissed  from  his  charge,  on  account  of 
opinions  ;  each  then  took  another  pastorate  in  a  retired  place  ; 
•each  was  then  elected  Président  of  a  Collège  ;  and  each,  on  the 
first  Sunday  of  the  year  of  his  death,  preached  a  sermon  from  the 
same  text  :  "  This  year  thou  shalt  die  ;"  and  a  little  later  each 
one  was  dead. — I  give  thèse  incidents  as  they  are  found,  with- 
out  attempting  to  verify  the  minor  particulars. 
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It  is  manifestly  not  suffcient  to  say:  'This  is  a  time  of 
broad  daylight  ;  and  now  that  the  scales  are  off  our  eyes,  we 
cannot  believe  there  were  two  men  named  Jonathan  Edwards, 
even  though  we  would.'  For  the  records  are  fuller  in  these^ 
days,  and  the  remainders  of  the  biographies  are  preserved,  and 
we  know  there  were  two.  History,  indeed  furnishes  many  ex- 
amples of  dnplicate  stories  ;  but  they  prove  nothing  in  this 
connection.  The  true  value  of  Mr.  Arnold's  argument  is  ta 
put  us  on  guard  ;  to  show  us  that  the  stories  may  be  of  one 
occasion.  And  we  still  must  examine  the  real  exidence  to  see- 
whether  they  are  so  or  not.  The  real  évidence  may,  or  may 
not,  décide  the  question,  but  surely  the  parallel  case  does  not 
décide  it. 

Again,  Mr.  Arnold,  while  he  proposes  and  desires  to  reject 
the  a  priori  method  of  judging  a  question  of  fact,  yet  it  is  such 
an  easy,  plausible  short  eut  to  a  knowledge  of  history,  that  he 
often  relies  on  it  when  it  is  useful  for  his  theory,  and  even 
though  positive  évidence  may  he  had.  For  example:  'The 
Apostles  were  likely  to  attribute  miracles  to  the  wonderful 
half-understood  personage  of  Jésus  ;  theref  ore  they  did  so,  and 
their  miracle  stories  are  untrue.'  (Lit.  and  Dog.  Y.  4;  God  and 
Bible  I.  3  ;  Last  Essays,  2.)  This  is  the  same  jump  as  before  : 
from  they  may  be  untrue,  to  they  are  untrue.  Has  not  he  also 
'  a  theory  to  warp  him  '  ? 

But,  concerning  those  miracle  stories  that  the  Apostles 
might  be  expected  to  tell  of  Jésus  :  would  not'  the  invented 
stories  bear  some  trace  of  the  peculiar  Messiah  they  had  ex- 
pected ?  The  King-Messiah  that  was  to  corne,  would  call  down 
fire  from  heaven  as  Elijah  did,  and  as  the  Sons  of  Zebedee 
wishe«l  Jésus  to  do.  But  Jésus  does  not  do  that,  nor  anything 
of  that  Jdnd.  He  does  not  "slay  the  wicked  with  the  breath  of 
his  mouth"  nor  does  he  any  such  thing.  It  would  seem  quite 
remarkable  that  the  Apostles  who  according  to  Mr.  Arnold 
manufactured  the  miracle  éléments  of  the  Gospels,  should 
manufacture  them  out  of  Jesus's  notions  and  not  out  of  their 
own,  and  especially  when  in  other  cases  they  show  themselves 
extraordinarily  tenacious  of  préjudices. 
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Mr.  Arnold's  further  statement  makes  it  even  harder  for  us 
to  conceive  how  those  stories  originatêd.  He  says  that  in  the 
very  day  of  Jésus,  his  disciples  thought  that  he  did  miracles, 
and  based  their  belief  on  miracles.  (Lit.  and  Dog.  VI,  2.) 
Jésus  tried  to  make  them  rely  on  spiritual  évidence  but  they 
thought  he  wished  them  to  rely  on  miracles  ;  and  "  from  the 
first  the  crowning  miracles  of  the  résurrection  and  ascension 
were  firmly  fixed  in  their  belief."  (Lit.  and  Dog.  II,  1  and  2.) 
Yet  he  calls  thèse  stories  legends.  The  belief  then  explains 
the  legends  of  the  résurrection  and  the  ascension.  But  what 
explains  the  belief?  The  reply  is:  Jésus  had  foretold  his 
résurrection  —  meaning  by  this  that  his  influence  should  con- 
tinue after  his  death  ; — and  when  he  was  dead,  the  Apostles 
remembered  the  propheoy,  and  interpreted  it  literally,  as  they 
had  not  done  bef ore  ;  but  now  in  great  distress  of  soûl  they 
catch  at  this  straw,  and  to  save  themselves  from  perishingr 
they  f  ancy  that  the  prophecy  has  become  true  and  that  he  has 
risen.  That  is  to  say,  he  did  not  rise,  and  the  Apostles  were 
there  with  ample  opportunity  to  know  that  he  did  not  rise,  yet 
for  their  comfort  of  soûl  they  fancied  that  he  did  rise,  and 
with  such  vigorous  and  vivid  imagination  that  they  were  fully 
convinced  of  it,  and  "from  the  first,  this  crowning  miracle  was 
firmly  fixed  in  their  belief.''  Or,  the  Apostles,  during  their 
intercourse  with  Jésus,  having  found  from  day  to  day  that 
Jésus  was  "  the  very  last  sort  of  Messiah  that  they  expected" 
(Lit.  and  Dog.,  III,  1),  and  seeing  him  rejected  by  the  world, 
and  unable  to  save  himself  from  death,  did  not  as  we  might 
expect,  give  way  to  grief  and  dispair,  and  abandon  their  ex- 
periment,  and  in  sorrow  return  to  their  fishing;  but  by  some 
means  they  were  wonderfully  buoyed  up  and  encouraged,  and 
made  so  confident  that  they  were  ready  themselves  to  under- 
take  the  cause  their  great  master  had  f  ailed  in  !  — and  that  too 
with  such  precipitate  f aith  as  to  lose  their  sensés  and  to  fully 
believe  that  they  repeatedly  saw  him  alive,  and  talked  with 
him,  and  ate  with  him  ;  when,  in  their  sober  sensés,  if  they  had 
any  after  that  time,  they  knew  it  wasn't  so  at  ail!  —  And  yet 
Mr.  Arnold  does  not  believe  in  miracles  1 
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Without  entering  into  the  argument  on  this  question,  we 
may  remark  that  the  Church  is  built  on  the  rock  of  the  Résur- 
rection ;  and  on  the  same  rock  many  a  Rationalist  craft  has 
gone  to  pièces.  Apparently  Matthew  Arnold's  will  fare  no 
better. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  not  cleared  up  his  mind  on  the  subjeot  of 
miracles  :  "  Suppose  I  could  change  the  pen  with  which  I  write 
this,  into  a  pen-wiper,  I  should  not  thus  make  what  I  write 
any  truer  or  more  convincing."  In  this  proposition  and  its 
élaboration  (see  Lit.  and  Dog.  V,  3.)  he  is  attacking  what  he 
thinks  to  be  the  ordinary  doctrine  of  the  Christian  as  to  the 
evidential  value  of  miracles.  The  proposition  really  oontains 
two  propositions  which  must  be  explained  separately.  As  to 
the  first:  of  course,  if  a  statement  is  true,  no  miracle  can 
"  make  it  truer,"  nor  less  true  ;  and  if  it  is  false,  no  miracle 
can  make  it  true.  Did  any  one  ever  hold  that  a  miracle  makes 
anything  true  or  more  true  or  less  true  ?  If  so,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly  not  défend  him  against  Mr.  Arnold. 

As  to  the  other  proposition,  hère  and  elsewhere  many  times 
affirmed  or  implied,  that  a  miracle  cannot  (except  with  the 
vulgar)  make  anything  more  crédible  or  convincing  :  that  a 
miracle  cannot  rightly  commend  a  doctrine  to  our  minds,  is  a 
very  différent  proposition,  and  may  be  discussed.  The  ques- 
is  not,  whether  there  are  any  miracles  ;  but  whether,  if  there 
are  any,  they  are  good  for  anything  as  évidence. 

In  order  to  understand  what  is  a  good  argument  in  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's mind,  I  quote,  abbreviating,  one  of  his  favorite  courses 
of  reasoning:  (  Jésus  has  the  way  unto  righteousness,  the 
secret  of  righteousness  :  therefore  he  cornes  from  the  power 
that  makes  for  righteousness,  and  is  the  offspring  of  God.' 
Mr.  Arnold  says  this  is  a  good  argument  ;  and  its  conclusion  is 
true  beyond  a  doubt.  '  Its  promises  are  directly  oonneoted 
with  its  conclusion,  and  are  démonstrative.'  If  now  we  trans- 
late a  certain  Christian  argument  into  the  form  of  that  which 
is  so  commended,  we  hâve  :  Jésus  perforais  miracles,  has  super- 
natural  power  unto  righteousness,  and  so  governs  the  course 
of  humanity  that  men  f ulfil  their  being  ;  therefore  he  cornes 
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from  the  supernatural  "  power  that  makes  for  righteousness," 
and  is  the  offspring  of  God  4  who  governs  the  affaira  of  human- 
ity  so  that  men  fulfi]  their  being  '  (see  above,  on  the  nature  of 
God.) — Now  this  is  clearly  just  as  good  argument  as  Mr. 
Arnold's  ;  in  form  it  does  not  differ  from  his,  and  in  substance 
it  differs  only  by  the  word  supernatural  in  premise  and  in  con- 
clusion. But  apparently  Mr.  Arnold  would  oondemn  it.  To 
put  it  in  short  :  Jésus  has  natural  power  unto  righteousness, 
therefore  he  cornes  from  the  Righteous  One,  is  a  good  argu- 
ment; and  Jésus  has  supernatural  power  unto  righteousness,  and 
therefore  he  cornes  from  the  Supernatural  Righteous  One,  is 
not  a  good  argument.  Is  not  this  merely  a  case  of  préjudice 
against  the  word  supernatural  ? 

One  source  of  logical  error  in  Mr.  Arnold  is  that  he  strains 
his  inductions.  He  has,  for  instance,  examined  many  miracle- 
stories  outside  the  Bible,  and  some  inside  the  Bible,  and  can 
prove  most  of  them  to  be  untrue.  From  this  he  confidently 
concludes  that  they  are  ail  untrue.  That  would  be  good  rea- 
soning  if  ail  the  'miracle-stories  belonged  to  the  same  class,  in 
ail  important  respects.  But  so  long  as  a  large  body  of  able 
and  candid  men  claim  that  certain  miracles  are  peculiar  both 
as  to  their  nature  and  as  to  their  circumstances,  so  long  the  in- 
duction does  not  apply,  until  thèse  claims  are  overthrown. 
It  is  bad  logic,  as  Joseph  Butler  long  ago  showed,  to  interpret 
by  the  gênerai  rule,  that  which  claims  to  be  spécial,  without 
first  examining  the  specialty.  No  answer  or  insinuation  will 
do,  in  place  of  such  an  examination.  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
assert  that  there  is  no  good  reason  for  distinguishing  between 
the  miracles  of  the  Popes,  Saints  and  Reb'cs  on  the  one  hand, 
and  those  of  the  New  Testament  on  the  other.  (Lit  and  Dog. 
V,  3.)  And  it  is  not  quite  just  to  compare  the  Apollo-myth 
with  the  Jesus-myth,  as  if  one  were  no  botter  authenticated 
than  the  other.  (God  and  the  Bible,  II,  4.) 

Finally  one  more  remarkable  fact  in  Mr.  Arnold's  historical 
criticÎ8m  is  his  use  of  the  subjective  test  of  truth.  This  is  the 
vice  of  the  Hegelians.  We  hâve  space  for  a  single  illustration. 
When  a  critic  in  the  Spectator  asked  Mr.  Arnold  how  we  are 
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to  know  that  Israël  meant  what  he  said,  when  he  said,  *  right- 
eousness  is  salvation  ;'  and  did  not  mean  what  he  said,  when  he 
said, 4  God  talks,  and  thinks,  and  loves,  '  but  was  speaking  fig- 
uratively,  by  personification,  —  Arnold  replied:  "Surely  be- 
cause  in  the  one  case  he  is  on  the  ground  of  expérience  where 
we  can  follow  him  ;  and  in  the  other,  he  is  not.'9  (God  and 
Bible,  TTT,  7.)  In  other  form:  Israël  saidrighteousnes^is  sal- 
vation ;  and  I  know  that  this  is  his  literal  opinion,  because,  in 
my  expérience,  I  find  that  righteousness  is  really  salvatioiu 
And  again  :  Israël  said  God  talks,  and,  thinks  and  loves,  is  a 
Personal  Being  ;  and  I  know  this  is  not  Israel's  literal  opinion, 
because  God  has  never  talked  to  me. — Hère  we  hâve  a  right  to 
complain  that  "  the  premises  are  not  directly  oonnected  with 
the  conclusion." 

If  the  question  were  :  Did  God  talk  to  Israël  ?  ihen  my 
expérience  of  His  talking  or  not  talking  to  me  would  be  a  part 
of  an  induction  which  after  gathering  the  expérience  of  many 
men  would  properly  bear  on  ihe  question  :  whether  God  also 
talked  with  Israël.  For  He  would  probably  do  with  Israël  as 
He  is  accustomed  to  do  with  others  ;  and  in  this  argument  the 
premise  is  directly  connected  with  the  conclusion.  But  the 
question  before  Mr.  Arnold  and  the  critic  was  not  whether  in 
fact  God  talked  or  not,  but  :  whether  Israël  believed  that  God 
is  personal,  and  that  He  does  talk  and  think  and  love.  On 
this  question  we  might  reason  inductively  :  many  people  hâve 
believed  that  God  talks,  and  thinks  and  loves,  and  therefore 
we  bave  some  reason  to  think  that  Israël  so  believed,  and  hence 
that  he  "  spoke  literally,  and  meant  what  he  said  when  he  said, 
God  talks  and  thinks  and  loves."  But  when  our  premises  are 
in  our  personal  expérience  and  our  conclusion  in  Israel's  opin- 
ions, the  connection  between  them  is  somewhat  indirect  ;  and 
the  logic  is  ail  the  more  surprising  when  it  appears  in  a  book, 
one  of  the  purposes  of  which  is  to  show  that  men's  opinions  do 
not  commonly  harmonise  with  their  own  expérience,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  expérience  of  other  men  who  may  live  two  or 
three  thousand  years  distant  in  time. 

In  conclusion,  however,  we  should  note  that  thèse  def ects, 
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and  many  others  indeed  which  are  not  hère  set  down,  in  Mat- 
thew  Arnold's  reasoning  are  not  the  chief  facts  about  him. 
He  does  not  prétend  to  be  a  theologian  or  even  a  logician. 
And  while  his  humble  pretensions  do  not  atone  for  his  errors, 
yet  he  must  not  be  judged  from  this  négative  side  alone.  He 
worked  by  intuition,  and  insight,  and  impulse,  and  sentiment. 
Within  his  range  he  was  finely  intelligent  of  many  things,  and 
when  we  add  the  quality  of  his  motive,  and  purpose  or  moral 
•character  in  gênerai,  we  are  able  to  say  that  he  was  not  far 
from  the  Kingdom — indeed,  I  think,  very  much  nearer  the 
Kingdom  than  many  prof  essing  Christians  are. 

Moreover,  certain  of  his  principles  and  methods,  rightly  un* 
derstood  and  legitimately  f ollowed  lead  directly  to  Christian- 
ity.  His  expérience  of  Christ's  spirit  justifies  a  larger  and 
prof  ounder  f  aith  than  he  has  in  him.  And  he  half  apprehends 
it  at  times  ;  but  never  makes  use  of  it.  More  specially,  Mr. 
Arnold  appealing  to  expérience  and  observation,  knows  :  "  that 
there  is  a  power  not  of  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness  ;  " 
that  happiness  belongs  to  righteousness  ;  and  that  Jésus  cornes 
from  the  power  that  makes  for  righteousness,  and  he  alone 
leads  to  righteousness  and  happiness. 

But  inquire  just  what  in  the  strictest  sensé  of  the  words  ex- 
périence and  observation  he  "  knows."  He  has  at  one  time 
and  another  seen  a  set  of  facts  followed  by  righteousness,  and 
has  perhaps  experienced  a  power  moving  them  that  way  ;  but 
he  has  inferred  that  it  is  the  same  power  in  différent  cases  ; 
he  has  inferred  the  unity  of  the  power  that  makes  for  right. 
eousness.  So,  he  has  seen  happiness  accompanying  righteous- 
ness a  f ew  times,  and  he  infers  H  is  always  so.  He  has  seen  and 
-experienced  that  Jésus  has  led  to  righteousness  sometimes,  and 
he  infers  the  gênerai  rule. 

Now  thèse  inf  erences  are  so  clearly  implied  in  his  expéri- 
ence, or  so  certainly  indicated,  that  he  is  entitled  to  them. 
But  if  inferences  are  admitted  at  ail,  then  others  as  directly 
connected  may  also  claim  acceptance.  Thus  :  the  only  powers 
known  in  our  expérience  to  make  for  righteousness  and  happi- 
ness, and  concerning  whose  personality  our  expérience  can  tes- 
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tify,  are  personal  powers.  We  must  therefore  suppose  that 
God  is  personal — unless  we  go  outside  our  expérience  for  our 
notion  of  the  kind  of  power  that  makes  for  righteousness.  So 
again  ail  powers  that  regularly  make  for  something  are  intelli- 
gent; and  if  they  make  for  righteousness,  they  hâve  con- 
science ;  and  if  for  happiness,  they  hâve  love.  Hère  is  that 
direct  connection  between  premise  and  conclusion  ;  and  hère 
we  get  the  content  of  our  notions  from  expérience  only.  But 
in  doing  so  we  hâve  corne  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of  God,  as 
an  intelligent,  righteous  and  loving  person.  And  so  we  might 
go  on  and  obtain  other  doctrines  from  Mr.  Arnold's  principles 
and  by  his  very  methods. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  more  sober  Agnostics  that  for  a 
while  they  reason  well  enough  ;  but  suddenly  they  stop  think- 
ing.  They  say,  and  for  a  moment,  mean  u  trust  Jésus,"  and 
w  trust  expérience,"  but  they  do  not  see  that  thereby  they  are 
committed  to  the  essentials  of  Christianity,  and  are  bound  to 
be  Christians.  G.  T.  KnighL 


(général  %zmtw. 

The  Présent  Number  and  Condition  of  the  Jews. 

Reabers  of  the  Quartebly  are  generally  aware,  we  présume,  tiat 
in  response  to  a  letter  sent  out  by  the  proprietors  of  The  American 
Hebrew,  last  winter,  there  appeared  in  that  paper  of  April  14,  a  large 
number  of  replies  from  leading  non-Jews,  condemning  that  préjudice 
against  the  Jews  solely  because  they  are  Jews,  which  has  led  to  refus- 
ai of  their  entertainment  at  hôtels  and  summer  resorts,  the  exclusion 
of  their  children  from  various  private  schools,  and  other  forms  of  os- 
tracism,  at  the  demand  of  Christian  patrons.  The  writers  also  bear 
testimony  to  the  conduct  of  the  Jews  in  business  and  social  lif e  as  in 
no  sensé  below  the  standard  attained  by  the  average  non-Jew.  While 
some  of  the  replies  are  perhaps  excessively  laudatory,  the  writers  as  a 
whole  are  moderato  in  their  utterances,  and  some  very  wisely  dis- 
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criminate  by  showing  that  there  are  JewB — and  Jews  ;  which  is  the 
same  as  saying  that  they  are  just  like  every  other  branch  of  the  hu- 
man  race,  no  nation  monopolizing  either  the  good  or  the  bad.  And 
the  almost  uniform  testimony  is  that  discrimination  should  be  made 
against  people,  not  on  account  of  their  race,  or  their  religions  belief , 
bnt  on  account  of  their  personal  offensiveness.  Collège  présidents, 
preachers,  statesmen  and  editors,  hâve  done  no  little  good  service  to  a 
much  abnsed  people  by  calling  gênerai  attention  to  the  unchristian 
character  and  hatefulness  of  race  préjudice. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  people  on  the 
earth.  On«e  a  mighty  nation,  now  scattered  among  ail  the  nations  ; 
once  dictating  one  law  to  millions,  now  the  subjects  of  a  large  variety 
of  laws  ;  but  amid  ail  changes  keeping  themselves  as  to  their  do- 
mestic  life,  a  distinct  and  separate  people.  It  is  commonly  reputed 
ihat  the  Jews  number  seven  millions  of  the  total  of  f ourteen  hundred 
millions  of  people  on  the  globe.  Probably  this  is  an  underestimate 
of  their  real  numbers,  although  they  bave  been  estimated  as  low  as 
five  millions  ;  but  Herzog  reckons  that  at  the  lowest  they  number  twelve 
millions.  In  Europe,  where  statistics  are  more  trustworthy  than  else- 
where,  the  estimate  is  put  at  five  millions.  K  this  is  correct,  then 
Herzog  is  doubtless  right  in  repujiiating  as  too  low,  the  aggregate  of 
two  millions  in  ail  the  world  outside  'of  Europe.  In  the  United 
States  the  Jewish  population  is  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thous- 
and.  In  Palestine  the  increase  is  wonderful,  being  from  eight 
thousand  in  1841,  to  seventy  thousand  (about  as  many  as  returned 
from  the  Babylonian  captivity,^  in  1888.  Doubtless  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  continued  wholesale  expulsion  of  Jews  from  Russia. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gracey,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  an  admirable  article 
in  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World,  for  April,  entitled,  "  The 
Jew  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  from  which  we  draw  freely  for  sev- 
eral  very  interesting  facts.  He  claims  that  a  great  and  remarkable 
change  has  corne  over  the  Jew  within  the  last  half-century.  Prior  to 
that  time  he  was  inert  and  f  eeble.  To-day  he  attracts  wider  attention, 
influences  more  people,  exerts  more  législative  power,  contrôla  more 
money  than  he  did  in  the  days  of  David  or  Solomon.  In  government 
Jews  are  "ministère  of  finance,  ministère  of  éducation,  peere  of  the 
realm,  mayors  of  great  cities,  senators  in  the  assembly,  close  counsel- 
lors  of  kings."  Of  painters,  philosophere,  poets,  professore,  physi- 
cians,  editors,  lawyers,  membere  of  parliament,  bankers,  the  emînent 
in  each  class  includes  a  modem  Jew.     Except  in  Russia,  the  Jews 
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«njoy  civil  equality  and  ail  the  rights  of  citizens.  It  is  estimated  by 
many  that  in  a  brief  period  they  will  occupy  the  foreign  seats  of  jus- 
tice. Ont  of  twelve  hundred  students  of  law  at  Berlin,  six  hundred 
are  Jews.  The  Council  of  that  city,  and  other  Councils  are  already 
ruled  by  a  Jewish  majority,  and  ail  the  offices  are  in  the  gift  of  Jews. 
They  hâve  the  best  and  largest  shops  in  Germany,  hâve  obtained  the 
best  estâtes,  and  hâve  oosted  the  oldest  f amilies  from  their  patrimoni- 
al possessions.     This  is  reported  to  be  true  of  Holland  also. 

The  Jew  is  in  the  Senate  of  France  and  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties.  He  has  been  Premier,  and  also  leader  of  the  opposition.  In 
the  person  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  he  left  his  impress  on  Grgat  Britain  ; 
in  Judah  P.  Benjamin  he  was  able  and  influential  in  Confederate 
■councils  during  the  rébellion  ;  and  in  the  person  of  Augost  Belmont, 
he  marshalled  the  hosts  of  the  Démocratie  party  in  1878.  Every- 
where  he  is  the  chief  banker  ;  no  civilized  nation  having  f ailed  to  feel 
'  his  influence  in  monetary  matters  ;  and  no  European  power  would 
dare  risk  the  issue  of  war  to-day,  untâl  he  knew  that  Jew  bankera 
would  float  the  loan  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  the  campaign.  The 
libéral  press  of  Germany  is  almost  wholly  under  Jewish  controL  The 
learned  Rabbis  publish  many  journals  in  Europe,  and  the  power  of 
their  press  is  felt  in  political,  scientific  and  theological  circles.  "  The 
two  leading  papers  of  Rome,'Italy,  were,  and  possibly  still  are,  edited 
by  Jews." 

They  are  a  prolific  race,  as  their  continuance  during  centuries  of 
persécution  abundantly  atteste.  It  has  been  alleged  in  def  ence  of  the 
anti-Semitic  riots  in  Russia  in  1881,  that  their  increase  in  population 
and  wealth  was  so  great  and  so  rapid  that  they  were  exercising  an 
undue  prépondérance  of  influence  in  affaira  of  State  ;  that  their  prés- 
ence in  such  numbero  and  power  endangered  national  unity  and  the 
Christian  faith  ;  that  they  never  could  be  true  patriote,  and  that,  as  a 
money-lending  people  they  exerted  a  corrupting  influence  on  com- 
merce. In  this  country  their  patriotism  is  unquestionecL  And  be- 
cause  of  this  and  their  love  of  and  dévotion  to  our  Public  Schools,  not 
a  f ew  sagacious  politicians  and  statesmen  are  welcoming  their  coming 
among  us  from  other  lands,  and  their  natural  increase,  as  an  impor- 
tant help  to  the  native  born  in  defeating  the  priest-ridden  hordes  of 
the  ignorant  and  the  vicions,  who,  flocking  to  our  shores  in  great 
numbero  are  ignorantly  and  blindly  led  or  driven  to  opposition  to  one 
of  the  chief  bulwarks  of  our  Republic,  our  Common  Schools.  In 
many  foreign  countries,  especially  in  Grermany,  Austria,  and  even  in 
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Bussia,  the  children  of  Jews  are  being  educated  in  a  ratio  dispropor- 
tioned  to  those  of  Gentiles.  "  This  finds  an  illustration  in  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Baden,  where  the  nnmber  of  the  population  being  a  trifle 
over  a  million  and  a  half ,  one  million  were  Bomanists,  a  half  a  mil- 
lion Protestants,  and  twenty-eight  thousand  Jews.  But  in  the  gram- 
mar  schools  the  Bomanists  and  Protestants  counted  two  thousand 
•each,  and  the  Jews  over  five  hundred,  or  the  Bomanists  41  per  cent, 
the  Protestante  47  per  cent,  and  the  Jews  11  per  cent,  or  more 
rooghly  and  roundly,  the  Bomanists  had  one  pupil  in  those  schools  for 
^very  five  hundred  of  their  number,  the  Protestants  one  for  every  two 
hundred  and  sixty,  and  the  Jews  one  for  every  fifty-seven.  In  what 
are  known  as  the  commercial  schools  the  proportion  is  about  the 
same." 

Of  the  religious  condition  of  the  modem  Jew,  Dr.  Gracey  thus 
speaks  :  "As  the  Jew  has  entered  into  the  civilization  of  the  âge  and 
become  a  part  of  it,  Babbinical  Judiaism  has  necessarily  undergone 
-considérable  modification.  The  public  schools  and  other  educational 
establishments  give  them  their  curriculum  of  study,  and  the  study  of 
the  Tahnud  has  so  far  declined  that  German  Jews  hâve  to  import 
their  Babbis  from  among  the  Polish  and  Bussian  youths.  The  cate- 
chism  learned  by  the  Jew  children  in  Germany  teaches  rationalisai, 
not  Biblicism,  and  many  hâve  first  learned  the  Bible  through  the 
«Christian  missionary.  Amongst  multitudes  of  them  in  Germany,  the 
hope  of  a  Messiah  has  totally  disappeared.  Dr.  Philippson,  editor  of 
the  AUgemine  Zeitung  des  Indenthens,  acknowledges  that  a  spirit 
of  skepticism  has  laid  hold  of  the  younger  génération,  so  that  convic- 
tion has  disappeared  ;  ail  idealism  is  gone,  and  nothing  is  considered 
to  be  useful  and  worth  while  any  effort  but  that  which  promises  ma- 
terial  advantage — wealth,  honor,  power  and  enjoyment.  Hence  this 
mad  spirit  of  spéculation,  this  effort  and  anxiety  to  get  Yich  quickly, 
and  at  the  expense  of  others.  A  writer  in  that  periodical  said  a  few 
years  ago  :  **  I  see  that  among  the  educated  classes  the  religious  indif- 
férence has  so  much  grown  that  they  do  not  take  the  least  interest  in 
Jewish  literature.  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  doubt  whether  Judaism, 
which  reste  on  an  historical  f  oundation  and  is  built  up  with  historical 
stones,  can  stand  and  continue  when  the  stones  are  loosened,  and  that 
foundation  is  fonaken." 

The  Jeurish  Chronicle  and  Jœwish  World  are  f  ull  of  lament  that 
the  privilèges  granted  by  the  Bussian  government  to  educate  Jews, 
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and  the  drafts  of  Jewish  youths  for  ten  yeare  into  the  army,  with 
other  causes,  are  rapidly  resulting  in  the  same  décline  of  f  aith  among 
the  Russian  Jewish  community,  and  the  younger  génération  is  ac- 
knowledgedly  skepticai,  though  often  secretly  so  at  home.  The  Is- 
raelitish  Alliance  of  Paris  is  rapidly  planting  the  same  forces,  schools, 
etc.,  among  the  Jews  in  Turkey,  Asia  and  Africa.  Of  two  thousand 
shops  kept  by  Jews  in  the  city  of  Paris,  not  over  a  hundred  are  closed 
on  Saturday.  Of  the  seventy  thousand  Jews  in  New  York  City,  not 
over  twenty-fi  ve  hundred  are  attached  to  the  synagogue. 

Rey.  Théodore  J.  Meyer  has  therefore  pertinently  said  that  the 
"  conséquence  of  this  new  spirit  is  that  the  synagogal  service,  which 
for  centuries  had  existed  without  any  change,  can  no  more  attract  and 
satisfy  people  whose  mental  horizon  has  been  enlarged  by  the  study 
of  history,  science  and  philosophy,  and  whose  tastes  and  modes  of 
living  hâve  been  revolutionized  by  the  contact  and  intercourse  with 
civilized  society.  The  disorderly,  noisy  service  of  the  synagogue  could 
not  but  be  répulsive  to  such  men.  A  reform  of  it  was,  therefore,  gen- 
erally  demanded.  Under  great  opposition,  not  only  from  the  still 
powerf ul  Orthodox  party,  but  in  many  cases  also  from  the  political 
authoritie8,  a  change  was  at  length  effected.  Everywhere  in  the 
principal  synagogues  of  the  Continent  and  Great  Britain  more  order 
and  décorum  prevail,  choral  singing,  regular  or  occasional  sermons  in 
the  vernacular  were  introduced,  although  with  a  very  f  ew  exceptions 
the  language  of  the  prayers  remained  Hebrew.  For  a  time  that  suc- 
ceeded  in  attracting  again  to  the  synagogues  those  who  had  turned 
away  in  disgust  from  the  old  untesthetic  service;  but  it  could  not 
satisfy  them  for  any  length  of  time.  The  cold  décorum  of  the  new 
service  left  them  cold,  too  ;  and  moreover  they  discovered  that  the 
spirit  of  the  prayers  of  the  synagogue  was  more  in  opposition  with 
their  views  than  even  the  old  form  of  service  had  been  with  their 
new  habits  and  tastes. 

uThe  writings  of  Zunz,  Geiger,  Holdheim,  Furst  and  others  had 
rudely  shaken  the  belief  in  the  authority  of  the  Talmud  and  in  the 
institutions  of  the  prayers  and  service  of  the  synagogue  by  Ezra  and 
the  great  men  of  the*  Sanhedrim.  Thèse  men,  and  the  leaders  of  this 
movement  generally,  had  been  ail  more  or  less  imbued  with  the  ra- 
tionalisai and  pantheism,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  German 
literature  and  society  generally.  What  sympathy  could  they  hâve 
with  a  liturgy  which  on  every  page  gives  expression  to  its  hope  for 
*he  coming  of  the  promised  Messiah,  prays  for  his  appearance,  for  the 
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gathering  of  scattered  Israël,  and  their  return  to  their  own  land  ; 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  the  restoration  of  the  sacrificial 
service  ?  After  the  charm  of  novelty  had  worn  off,  the  synagogue 
again  stood  empty,  notwithstanding  their  ref ormed  services.  Greater,. 
more  thoroogh-going  reforma  were  required — reforms  which  intro- 
dnced  into  the  synagogue  not  oïdy  better  décorum,  music  and 
singing,  which  did  not  merely  lop  the  liturgy  a  little  hère  and  there, 
but  would  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  âge,  both  inter- 
nally — 1.6.,  doctrinally — and  externally." 

The  Jewish  World  is  a  weekly  penny  paper  published  in  London, 
which  week  by  week  has  reproduced  in  popular  f  orm  the  subtlest  and 
boldest  infidel  thought  of  Strauss  and  Bauer.  There  is  little  room  U> 
doubt  but  that  where  Judaism  has  corne  into  contact  with  Christian 
civilisation  it  has  resulted  in  a  death-blow  to  Rabbinical  Judaism.  A 
return  to  simple  Mosaic  Judaism  has  proved  to  be  an  impossibility. 
Even  in  other  countries  Rabbinism  has  been  undermined. 

The  question  of  their  conversion  to  Christianity  would  require  a 
separate  article.  A  few  statements,  however,  may  be  presented. 
Seven  or  eight  years  ago  it  was  said  the  number  of  Hebrew 
Christians  in  Berlin  alone  was  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred.  In  1876 
the  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission  Board  estimated  that  there  were 
twenty  thousand  converted  and  baptized  Jews  then  living  in  the 
communion  of  Christian  churches,  and  the  Missionary  News  esti- 
mâtes that  at  the  présent  day  at  least  a  thousand  Jews  annually  are 
converted  to  Christianity,  who  join  the  churches  in  about  the  follow- 
ing  proportion:  Greek  Church,  450;  Romish,  280;  Evangelical, 
250  ;  and  that  during  this  century  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  hâve 
been  baptized,  among  whom  are  many  eminent  persons.  Professor 
Paulus  Cassell,  D.D.,  a  member  of  the  German  Parliament,  is  a  con- 
verti from  Judaism.  The  Irish  Presbyterian  Missionary  report,  of 
thirteen  years  ago,  said  that  not  less  than  three  hundred  and  twenty 
converted  Jews  were  known  atthat  time  to  be  occupying  high  and  in- 
fluential  positions  as  ministère,  theological  prof  essors,  and  teachers  in 
the  Christian  church.  The  Church  of  England  alone  had  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  converted  Jews  ministering  as  priests  at  her  altars,  and 
amongst  the  most  eminent  divines  of  the  Presbyterian  and  dissenting* 
bodies  were  many  of  the  children  of  Jacob.  Christian  Jews  hâve  won 
for  themselves  a  world-wide  réputation  as  commentators  and  ex- 
pounders  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  some  of  the  brightest  cen- 
tres of  Evangelical  light  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are  universités 
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where  Jewish  Christian  doctors  occupy  the  chairs.  There  are  indica- 
tions among  the  Jews  of  Persia  of  a  large  movement  towards  Chris- 
tianity.  Among  the  sixty  thousand  Jews  of  London  there  is  said  to 
be  an  increasing  approximation  of  many  Jews  to  the  Christian  chnrch. 
Some  well-to-do  Jews  say  that  many  wonld  any  day  become  members 
of  the  Christian  chnrch  if  there  was  an  important  movement  that  way 
from  the  synagogue».  Many  Christians  f ound  in  London  hâve  Jewish 
names,  and  hâve  had  for  at  least  one  génération.  Sixty  Jews  hâve 
applied  for  memberahip  cards  in  our  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations. Forty  yeara  ago  there  were  not  fifty  Jewish  Christian  con- 
verti in  Great  Britain  ;  now  the  missions  coont  three  thousand,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  fifteen  hondred  Jews  leave  the  synagogue  every 
year;  whether  they  become  Christians  or  infidels,  we  are  not  told. 
Europe  has  nineteen,  possibly  more,  Jewish  societies.  In  this  country 
it  was  thought  twenty-five  yeara  ago  that  there  was  no  room  nor  need 
for  a  mission  to  the  Jews,  but  we  now  hâve  several,  and  through  them 
many  hâve  been  brought  to  Christ. 

An  able  Jewish  authority  says  :  "  The  majority  of  Jews  are  more 
f  amiliar  with  the  doctrines  and  sayings  of  the  New  Testament  than 
they  are  with  the  Talmud  and  the  Pentateuch."  Rev.  Rudolph 
Eoenig  of  Pesth  says  of  Professor  Delitzch's  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Hebrew,  which  has  gone  through  several  éditions,  that 
the  Jews  are  its  readera,  and  a  considérable  movement  among  them 
has  been  the  resuit.  He  also  speaks  of  the  Jewish  Missionary  Asso- 
ciation formed  among  the  theological  students  of  Leipsic,  called 
"  Institutum  Judaicum,"  holding  prayer  meetings  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews.  The  methods  of  appeal  to  the  Jews  which  expérience 
discloses  are  often  curious  and  instructive.  There  is,  for  instance, 
the  appeal  to  the  Jewish  character  of  the  New  Testament  It  is 
amrmed  to  be  more  Jewish  than  the  Old  Testament,  containîng  not  a 
particle  of  Gentile  élément  within  its  pages,  whereas  the  Old  Testa- 
ment contains  prophecies  communicated  through  Gentiles  like  Jethro 
and  an  idolatrous  priest,  and  a  pseudo-prophet  like  Balaam. 

We  hâve  no  room  so  much  as  to  outline  the  Independent  Jewish 
Christian  movements,  like  that  under  Rabinowitz,  the  learned  Jewish 
lawyer,  who  teaches  the  Jews  "  Jésus  is  our  brother,"  and  "  the  key 
to  the  Holy  Land  lies  in  the  hands  of  our  brother  Jésus."  We  for- 
bear  référence  now  to  the  oft-repeated  suggestion  that  the  conversion 
of  the  people  would  provide  not  a  missionary  agency  but  a  missionary 
people,  and  an  indigenous  evangelistic  force. 
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They  are  sleeping  under  ail  stars,  trading  in  ail  marts,  sailing  over 
ail  seas,  scaling  ail  monntains,  tracking  ail  déserts,  wearing  ail  garbs, 
speaking  ail  tongues,  familiar  with  ail  customs  and  codes,  "the  source 
of  ail  the  monotheism  of  the  world,"  holding  in  their  hands  the 
prophecies  of  their  own  peeled  and  scattered  condition  ;  at  once  no 
people  and  the  mightiest  of  people  ;  steeped  in  préjudice  and  often 
in  poverty  ;  without  prophet  to  inspire  or  priest  to  rally,  or  standard 
for  rendezvous  ;  without  country  that  they  may  call  their  own,  with- 
out shekel  or  shield,  without  miracle  or  sacrifice,  without  urim  and 
thummim  or  cloudy  pUlar,  they  remain,  defying  ail  influences  that 
hâve  worked  the  extinction  of  other  peoples  from  the  days  of  the 
Czar  of  Egypt  to  those  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  ;  and  they  remain  to 
accomplish  so  high  and  holy  a  mission  as  witnesses  to  Jésus  Christ  in 
another  and  a  better  sensé  than  in  that  of  the  terrible,  'Tarry  thou 
till  I  corne/  which  has  made  them  monumental  through  centuries  of 
the  judgment  of  God." 

Rédemption  After  Death. 

Under  this  title  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs,  Professor  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  in  the  City  of  New  York,  has  a  very 
significant  article  in  a  récent  number  of  The  Magazine  of  Christian 
Literature.  Dr.  Briggs  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  discussions 
among  the  Presbyterians  on  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  West- 
minster Confession,  and  the  article  referred  to  has  no  doubt  grown 
out  of  that  debate.  He  begins  it  with  the  following  déclaration  : 
"  The  time  has  fully  corne  when  Protestant  churches  are  compelled  to 
conf  ront  the  question  of  the  Middle  State  and  the  nature  of  Christian 
life  therein.  This  crisis  is  due  (1)  to  an  entire  change  of  attitude 
toward  the  Second  Advent  of  Jésus  Christ  ;  (2)  to  the  spread  in  the 
churches  of  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  probation  ;  (3)  to  the  gênerai 
•  acceptance  of  the  new  doctrine  of  the  universal  salvation  of  infants  ; 
(4)  to  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  and  guilt  in  connection 
with  a  further  unfolding  of  Philosophical  Ethics  and  a  deeper  study 
of  Christian  Ethics." 

In  thèse  four  directions,  he  déclares,  Protestantbm,  and  especially 
Calvinistic  churches,  hâve  departed  a  long  distance  from  their  creeds 
and  catechisms.  And  now,  he  says,  to  deny  the  possibility  of  ré- 
demption after  death,  is  a  grievous  limiting  of  the  love  of  God  ;  for 
if   we  hâve  any  real  appréhension  of  the  Living  God  and  of    the 
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Fatherhood  of  God  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  divine  love  is  a  living 
and  unfolding  love  that  never  f orsakes  the  child  from  his  birth  on* 
ward  throogh  ail  the  âges  of  his  growth.  "From  this  point  of 
view,"  he  adds,  "  if  life  in  thia  world  is  brief  and  life  in  the  Middle 
State  is  long,  we  must  rise  to  the  conception  of  the  love  of  God  as 
accomplishing  even  greater  works  of  rédemption  in  the  Middle  State 
than  in  this  world."  Against  the  idea  of  rédemption  after  death,  he 
finds  two  dogmas:  Judgment  at  death,  and  the  Second  Advent. 
But  "  the  doctrine  of  a  judgment  at  death  is/'  he  affirma,  "  a  heathen 
doctrine  derived  from  the  heathen  mythological  conception  of  a  god 
of  the  realm  of  the  dead."  And  the  mixing  up  of  the  Judgment  and 
the  Millenium,  and  the  substitution  of  one  for  the  other,  is  a  mischiev- 
ous  error.  The  question  of  the  condition  of  infants  is  then  consid- 
ered  ;  some  suggestions  are  made  on  what  is  known  to  be  the  very 
modem  doctrine  of  Probation,  on  Sanctification,  on  the  Reign  of 
Christ,  and  on  the  consistency  of  Christian  Doctrines  in  their  relations 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Middle  State  ;  and  then  the  question  is  raised 
as  to  what  can  be  said  of  the  f  ate  of  those  who  go  into  the  Middle 
State,  not  from  infancy  nor  from  begun  but  incomplète  salvation, 
but  from  lives  of  downright  wickedness.  Concerning  thèse  he  sees 
no  positive  light  ;  and  yet  he  is  not  wholly  without  hope.  Unlike 
Tertullian,  who  declared  that  he  should  "  rejoice,  yea,  exult,"  when 
he  saw  the  damned  writhing  in  everlasting  torments,  Dr.  Briggs  dé- 
clares that  he  would  gladly  embrace  and  be  greatly  comforted  by  the 
doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation,  if  he  could  see  the  évidence  for  it  in 
the  Scriptures.  His  heart  longs  for  its  truth,  but  his  theological  bias 
prevents  his  believing  it  Yet  he  is  not  wholly  destitute  of  hope,  and 
he  closes  his  article  with  thèse  suggestive  and  cheering  words  : 

"  There  is  a  silence  on  the  f  ate  of  the  wicked  in  the  Middle  State 
since  the  résurrection  of  Jésus  that  is  profound  and  unbroken  in  the 
New  Testament.  The  presumption  is  that  their  condition  has  not 
been  changed  by  the  résurrection,  and  that  they  remain  in  the  prison- 
bouse  of  Hades.  There  are  some  who  hold  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  release  from  the  prison  house  to  join  the  company  of  the  blessed. 
Such  a  hope  would,  indeed,  be  a  comfort  if  it  could  be  indulged  for 
ail  mankind.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  solid  basis  on  which  to  rest  it. 
The  grâce  of  God  is  so  grand  and  glorious  in  its  wondera  of  ré- 
demption that  we  may  rest  upon  that  as  the  solid  rock  of  comfort. 
We  gain  more  hope  hère  than  we  can  get  from  any  other  source 
what8oever.     We  may  be  certain  that  when  the  final  verdict  has  been 
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rendered,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  so  many  were  not  saved. 
But  we  shall  rejpice  at  the  wonderful  extent  and  richness  of  the  re- 
•demptive  love  of  God  in  the  unexpected  multitudes  of  the  blessed. 
And  thèse  will  be  not  chiefly  babes  and  imbéciles,  but  men  and  women 
who  hâve  undergone  hardships  in  this  life,  and  hâve  overcome  in  its 
-trials  and  temptations. 

"  If  we  conld  find  évidence  in  the  Scriptures  that  there  was  any 
possibility  of  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  régénération  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  means  of  grâce  into  the  abode  of  the  lost,  we  should  be 
glad  to  follow  it.  Or  if  we  could  see  any  évidence  from  other 
Christian  doctrines  that  would  lead  to  such  a  hope  we  would  gladly 
embrace  it  The  Scriptures  are  not  so  decided  against  it  as  many 
suppose.  The  one  passage  with  référence  to  Dives  is  not  décisive  for 
~the  présent  dispensation,  and  theref  ore  does  not  shut  the  door  of  hope. 
The  preaching  of  Jésus  to  the  spirits  in  prison  is  not  décisive  for  the 
présent  dispensation,  and  theref  ore  does  not  open  the  door  for  a 
larger  hope.  Jésus  by  his  résurrection  made  a  change  in  the  abode 
of  the  dead,  by  taking  some  of  them  at  least  with  him  from  Hades  to 
Heaven.  We  do  not  know  what  changes  hâve  been  made  in  Hades 
in  other  respects. 

"  The  Arminian  doctrine  of  ProbaHon  forces  ail  those  who  believe 
in  it  to  extend  that  probation  into  the  Intermédiare  State.  Sooner  or 
later  they  will  do  it.  But  the  Calvinistic  System  is  in  a  very  différ- 
ent position.  The  Calvinistic  System  solves  the  difficulties  in  a  much 
better  way.  It  does  not  Hmit  the  grâce  of  God  by  human  ability  or 
inability.  And  yet  there  is  nothing  in  Calvinism  itself  that  prevents 
the  extension  of  rédemption  into  a  future  life.  In  point  of  fact, 
Universalism  sprang  out  of  an  extrême  form  of  Calvinism.  The 
grâce  of  God  might  work  in  Hades  as  well  as  in  this  world.  Régén- 
ération might  take  place  there  as  well  as  hère,  with  or  without  the 
means  of  grâce.  But  we  cannot  escape  the  considération  that  no  one 
goes  to  Hades  who  has  not  been  previously  in  this  world,  where  the 
work  of  régénération  might  hâve  been  wrought  without  waiting  for 
the  Middle  State.  If  multitudes  of  infants  and  imbéciles  are  regen- 
«rated  before  departing  from  this  life,  why  not  also  ail  others  who  are 
to  be  redeemed  ? 

"  Let  us  heed  the  Saviour's  warning,  i  Judge  not  that  ye  be  not 
judged.'  We  should  cease  damning  our  fellow-men  and  sending 
them  to  hell  for  différence  of  doctrine,  of  polity,  and  of  mode  of 
-worship.     Certainly  ifit  rested  with  men,  not  one  of  us  would  ever 
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see  heaven.  If  the  historié  churches  were  to  be  the  judges,  they 
would  empty  heaven  gave  of  a  very  few  ancient  saints,  and  fill  hell 
with  historié  Christianity. 

w  If  the  jndgment  of  the  eeelesiastical  authorities  of  the  historié 
ehurches  were  ratified  in  heaven  to-day,  as  they  claim  that  they  will 
be,  every  Christian  now  in  the  world  would  be  excluded  from 
heaven  when  he  dies  by  the  officiai  décision  of  some  one  or  more  of 
the  various  eeelesiastical  organizations  that  now  govern  the  Christian 
world.  What  a  reduetio  ad  absurdum  is  the  présent  opinion  of 
Christendom  on  this  subject  ! 

"  The  Messiah  is  at  hand.  There  is  a  day  of  jndgment  that  ia 
hastening  on.  We  are  none  of  ns  prepared  for  it  Let  us  be 
thankf  ni  that  there  is  a  Saviour  and  a  congrégation  of  saints  in  the 
Middle  State  ready  to  reçoive  and  prépare  ns  for  that  day,  and  that 
when  we  départ  this  lif e  in  f eebleness  and  imperfection  we  may  be 
reeeived  into  the  company  of  the  blessed,  who  will  strengthen  ns  and 
nelp  us  to  climb  the  ascents  of  sanctification  and  glory." 

In  The  Indépendant  of  May  22nd  and  29th,  Dr.  Briggs  takes 

up  and  illustrâtes  the  f act  that  the  Westminster  Confession  in  it* 
citation  of  Old  Testament  proof -texte  leaves  wholly  ont  of  account  the 
cheering  and  comf  orting  sayings  of  the  Prophète,  and  notably  so  in 
marked  instances  where  such  occur  in  the  context  that  is  cited  ;  and 
that  in  thèse  instances  to  hâve  quoted  the  full  connection  would  hâve 
greatly  modified  the  doctrines  which  the  Confession  was  made  to 
teach.     In  concluding  his  examination  Dr.  Briggs  says  : 

"  We  hâve  gone  over  the  several  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
order  to  see  what  use  is  made  of  them  in  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith.  We  find  that  the  Old  Testament  has  been  negleeted  ;  that 
the  hard  doctrines  hâve  been  picked  ont  and  the  gracions  and  brighter 
side  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  overlooked.  The  Old  Testament 
has  an  important  contribution  to  make  in  that  reformation  and  recon- 
struction of  Christian  Theology  that  is  now  in  progress,  of  which  the 
revision  movement  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  only  one  of  the  signs» 
The  Confession  is  not  the  only  System  of  theology  that  is  at  fault  If 
we  were  to  test  any  of  the  dogmatic  Systems  now  in  use  by  the  Bible, 
we  would  find  them  in  many  respects  still  more  f aulty  in  their  neglect 
of  Scripture  and  in  their  abuse  of  Scripture.  The  Westminster 
divines  made  a  better  use  of  Scripture  than  any  of  their  predecessors. 
They  compare  very  favorably  with  modem  dogmaticians.  But  the 
Systems  are  ail  at  fault  ;  they  are  ail  alike  spéculative  and  partial- 
We  need  a  system  of  theology  that  is  more  comprehensive  than  them 
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ail,  one  built  upon  the   firm  f  oundations  of  the  entire  Bible;  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  New  Testament  in  one  solid  organism." 

Dr.  Briggs  also  shows,  in  an  article  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra 

for  April,  that  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Presbyterians  and  Congre- 
gationalists  were  nnanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the  heathen  and  their- 
infante  were  doomed  to  everlastîng  fire.  "  The  Baptiste  pressed  thé- 
doctrine  of  the  salvation  of  their  unbaptized  children  as  the  children 
of  believers  ;  bnt  they  did  not  teach  the  salvation  of  the  heathen  and 
their  babes."  And  he  gives  the  crédit  of  opening  np  the  doctrine  of 
the  nniyersal  salvation  of  children,  and  the  partial  salvation  of  the 
heathen,  to  the  Latitadinarians,  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  then 
to  the  Quakers  or  Friends.  And  as  the  latter  were  the  ablest  and 
moet  persistent  în  ite  advocacy,  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  "  the 
Quakers  hâve  prevailed,"  and  that  Presbyterians  and  Congregation- 
alists  hâve  adopted  the  Quaker  views  in  regard  to  the  nniversal  salva- 
tion of  infants.  Anthony  Culverwell,  a  Quaker,  in  a  work  pnblished 
in  1652,  advocated  the  salvation  of  some  of  the  heathen.  His  views 
were  combatted  by  Anthony  Tuckney,  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  composed  the  Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  who  represented 
the  nnanimous  opinion  of  the  divines  that  constituted  the  Westminster 
Assembly  in  the  rejection  of  the  heathen  and  their  infants  from  the 
benefite  of  rédemption.  And  Dr.  Briggs  avers  that  "  No  one  has- 
ever  been  able  to  point  to  a  single  Westminster  divine  who  did  not 
teach  this  doctrine." 

George  Keith,  a  Quaker  preacher  in  America  from  1685  to  1690,. 
challenged  the  New  England  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  in 
a  book  pnblished  in  1689,  "to  find  any  place  in  Scripture  to  prove  tbat 
there  are  any  reprobate  infants,  or  that  any  infants  dying  in  infancy 
go  to  hell  and  perish  eternally."  The  Boston  ministers  reply  in 
print  in  1790,  stating  among  other  things  the  following  :  "  3.  That 
God  hath  nowhere  revealed  to  us  that  he  hath  accepted  of  the  satis- 
faction of  Christ  for  ail  that  die  in  their  infancy  ;  and  where  there  is 
no  révélation  there  is  no  ground  for  faith.  4.  That  there  is  merit 
enoogh  for  damnation  in  them,  else  it  would  be  unjust  that  they 
should  be  under  condemnation.  5.  That  this  sentence  hath  been 
actoally  executed  upon  some  infante,  (Rom.  v.  14,)  they  never  sinned 
actoally,  and  yet  they  died,  and  it  was  the  same  death  spoken  of  ver. 
12."  Dr.  Briggs  makes  the  significant  comment:  "Keith  stood 
well-nigh  alone  in  1689.     The  Boston  ministers  would  find  themselves 
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alone  if  they  could  corne  forth  into  our  times."  Further  on  he  says  : 
"  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  in  1828  in  the  Spirit  ofthe  Pilgrims  wrote  a 
séries  of  articles  to  show  that  the  future  ponishment  of  infants  was 
not  a  doctrine  of  Calvinism.  He  evidently  did  not  know  of  the  writ- 
ings  of  his  predecessors  in  Boston  in  1690,  or  of  the  writings  of  the 
Westminster  divines  on  this  subject.  His  article  is  simply  a  land 
mark,  showing  that  it  had  now  hecome  the  well-nigh  uni  versai  belief 
that  ail  infants  dying  in  infancy  were  saved." 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Preebyterian  Church,  at  its  ré- 


cent session  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  yielding  to  the  demand  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  presbyteries  for  a  révision  of  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion, appointed  a  committee  to  act  on  the  matter  and  gave  it  instruc- 
tions. The  committee  is  direeted  to  meet  early  in  the  fafl  and  to 
proceed  with  ail  dispatch  to  f  ormulate  such  amendments  as  shall  not 
■*'  in  any  way  impair  the  integrity  of  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic 
System  of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Confession  of  Faith."  How  much 
of  the  Westminster  Confession  can  be  altered  without  impairing  the 
"  Calvinistic  System  of  doctrine,"  may  be  to  outsiders  something  like 
the  question  how  much  of  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  can  be  impaired  by 
eliminating  Hamlet!  The  Indépendant  takes  a  short  eut  to  the 
answer  by  the  assurance  that,  "  The  committee  will  be  at  liberty  to 
•consider  that  the  spécial  points  of  revision  which  hâve  been  suggested 
by  the  presbyteries  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  theology  of  the 
'Church.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  they  must  formulate  amendments 
in  such  matters  as  '  elect  infants,1  the  harah  expressions  in  référence 
to  réprobation,  the  love  of  God  to  ail  mankind,  and  the  dénonciation 
of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Not  much  farther  than  this  will  the  com- 
mittee be  able  to  go."  A  Calvinism  with  no  réprobation,  and  with 
God's  love  uni  versai,  will  be  a  singular  misnomer  ! 

The  discussion  in  the  presbyteries  has  disclosed  the  further  fact 
that  at  least  one-third  of  them  désire  an  entirely  new  creed,  suffering 
the  old  Confession  to  be  utterly  ignored  and  gather  dust  on  the  shelf . 
The  Conservatives  who  would  leave  the  Westminster  Confession  un- 
altered,  joined  with  the  radical  third  in  the  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  almost  unanimously  obtained  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  formulate  a  creed  that  shall  be  short  and  comprehensive, 
"  a  creed  which  its  common  members  can  read  and  understand;  a 
creed  that  shall  be  brief,  compact  and  Christian."  "Such  a  creed," 
says  the  Indépendant,  "  the  Presbyterian  Church  does  not  hâve  in  its 
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Confession  of  Faith.  and  will  not  hâve  in  that  Confession  of  Faith 
when  revised." 

The  question  of  révision  is  not  the  only  perplezing  subject 

among  the  Presbyterians.  The  "  Spécial  Committee  on  the  Increase 
of  the  Number  of  Ministère,"  made  a  startling  report  to  the  late 
session  of  the  General  Asseuibly,  when  it  stated  that  17  per  cent,  of 
ail  the  Fresbyterian  Chorches  in  the  United  States  hâve  vacant  pul- 
pits,  and  that  the  increase  of  vacancies  is  large — greater  in  strong 
chnrches  than  in  the  weaker  ones.  Eleven  hnndred  churches  hâve 
died  in  twenty  years.  Two  hnndred  new  missionaries  are  needed  to 
carry  forward  the  prospective  chnrch  work  of  the  year.  Of  the 
whole  5,789  ministère,  after  dedocting  licentiates,  evangelists  re- 
tired,  and  thoee  in  officiai  position,  only  2,387  ordained  and  installed 
pastors  are  lef  t,  while  the  total  number  of  churches  is  6,543. 

The  Cumberland  Fresbyterian  Chureh, — which  made  its  revision  of 
the  Westminster  Catechism  some  seventy-ûve  years  ago, — is,  accord - 
ing  to  its  organ,  the  St,  Louis  Observer,  in  a  still  more  déplorable 
condition  than  are  the  Calvinistic  Presbyterians.  The  f ollowing  is 
the  statement:  "Out  of  2,689  churches,  only  215  hâve  service  every 
Sabbath,  and  564  hâve  no  regular  preaching.  Out  of  1,595  ministère, 
720  give  ail  their  time  to  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  Not  the  one- 
half  of  either  churches  or  preachers  do  anything  in  the  work  of 
missions." 

The  National  Tempérance  Congress,  in  session  in  New  York 


as  we  go  to  press,  promises  great  good  to  the  gênerai  cause  in  whose 
interests  it  is  called.  It  is  to  be  a  free  interchange  and  discussion  of 
the  most  diverse  views  of  dealing  with  the  Drink  Curse.  Some  of  the 
ablest  représentative  Tempérance  Reformera  are  to  be  présent,  and 
we  cannot  doubt  that  standing  face  to  face  and  calmly  present- 
ing  their  varions  théories,  they  will  corne  to  a  better  understand- 
ing  and  more  charitable  judgment  of  each  other's  views.  In  the 
jndgment  of  many  wise  thinkers,  the  late  décision  of  the  United 
States  Suprême  Court,  in  breaking  the  force  of  State  laws  pro- 
hibiting  the  sale  of  ail  intoxicants,  and  discriminating  in  favor  of  the 
unrestricted  traffic  in  liquors  manufactured  outside  the  State,  is  to 
produce  a  crisis  whose  résulta  will  be  beneficent  to  the  States 
which  are  seeking  to  abate  this  monstrous  nuisance.  The  time  is, 
therefore,  propitious  for  a  conférence  of  determined  Tempér- 
ance workers. 
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The  Fatherhood  of  God.  By  Rev.  William  Henry  Black,  D.  D.t  NaehYiUe, 
Tenn.  Cumberland  Presbytenan  Pnblishing  Honee,  1889.  12  mo.,  pp.  108. 
75cta. 

This  very  interesting  and  suggestive  book  is  made  up  of  five  ser- 
mons bearing  respectively  the  f ollowing  titles  :  The  Fatherhood  of 
God  ;  Our  Father's  Excellencies  ;  Fatherhood  Revealed  in  Christ  ; 
Fatherhood  Implies  Brotherhood  ;  Glory  of  the  Father  the  End  of 
Ail.  They  were  preached  in  the  Church  of  which  Dr.  Black  is  pas- 
tor,  the  Lucas  Avenue  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  The  Cumberland  Presbyterians  are  a  branch  of  the  great  sect 
distinguished  by  their  ecclesiastical  form  of  government,  and  not  by 
agreement  in  ail  points  of  theology.  The  Westminster  Confession, 
with  the  élimination  of  those  portions  teaching  eternal  réprobation, 
partial  atonement,  the  distinction  between  elect  and  non-elect  infants, 
and  the  limitation  of  the  opérations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  elect 
only,  is  the  standard  of  faith  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterians. 
In  thèse  respects  they  are  three  quarters  of  a  century  in  advance  of 
those  who  are  now  agitating  in  their  Presbyteries  the  question  of  re- 
vision of  this  ancient  standard.  Dr.  Black  has  become  convinced  that 
the  theology  of  Augustin  is  not  preachable,  and  in  seeking  for  a 
better  f oundation  for  his  discourse  he  endeavors  to  f  rame  a  theology 
whose  material8  can  be  "  beautifully  and  practically  included  under 
the  gênerai  notion  of  The  Family  of  Gfad."  "  In  this  System",  hë 
says,  "Fatherhood  takes  the  place  of  divine  soverignty  in  aie  Calvin- 
istic  system,  the  place  of  divine  immanence  in  the  so  called  '  New 
Theology.'  "  In  thèse  respects  his  vision  is  no  doubt  dear  and  accu- 
rate  ;  for  if  God's  Fatherhood  is  in  any  sensé  taught  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  must  be  regarded  not  as  a  mère  incident  or  appendage 
to  soine  more  basai  doctrine,  but  as  fundamental  and  of  necessity 
giving  tone  to  ail  else  that  is  included  in  the  Gospel. 

The  sermons  bef  ore  us  were  preached  as  a  sort  of  experiment  by 
way  of  testing  the  acceptableness  and  practical  power  of  the  author's 
new  theology.  He  confesses  himself  convinced  that  they  hâve  suc- 
ceeded  in  standing  the  test,  and  now  he  gives  them  to  the  world  "  for 
the  aid  of  practical  religion,  a*id  for  showing  the  universal  sweep  of 
the  divine  Fatherhood."  He  believes  that  "  if  you  want  to  keep  a 
man  awake  who  rides  in  your  coach  you  must  jolt  him  a  little,"  and 
we  doubt  not  that  both  himself  and  the  occupants  of  the  Chariot  of 
Zion  which  he  was  guiding  were  not  a  little  jolted  by  his  experiment 
Can  they  ever  get  comfortably  back  to  the  unf atherly  doctrines  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  ?  Already  Dr.  Black  sees  no  place  in  the 
universe  of  a  Father  for  a  hell  of  material  fires  and  unending  bodily 
torments.  "Hell  is  simply  the  spiritual  life  of  an  ungodly  soûl  carried 
on  in  the  natural  course  of  sin  to  its  ultimate  résulte."  "  Some  peo- 
ple,"  he  says,  are  asking  if  it  is  just  to  punish  impénitent  sinners  in 
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hell  forever.  "My  answer  to  that  question  is  that  it  certainlv  is  just 
if  God  80  punishes  them.  The  Bible  déclares  that  he  does  so  panish 
them  ;  hence  it  is  right."  If  men  are  impénitent  forever  doubtless 
they  may  justîy  be  panished  forever,  unless  the  Being  who  made  them 
renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  repent  and  désire  like  the  Prodigal 
to  go  home  to  the  Father.  In  that  case  we  submit  that  the  penalty  is 
unjust.  At  ail  events  it  is  not  a  course  of  procédure  which  a  good 
earthly  Father  would  adopt  Can  it  be  any  more  possible  in  the 
Heavenly  Father  ?  If  man  has  no  désire  to  be  and  to  do  better,  let 
him  take  the  penalty;  but  if, — no  matter  when  nor  where  it  may  be, — 
he  desires  to  rise  and  go  to  the  Father,  what  of  the  Father  who  shuts 
the  door  against  him  and  makes  his  return  impossible  ? 

But  evidently  Dr.  Black,  though  he  seems  hère  to  avow  it,  does  not 
believe  in  unending  punishment.  At  ail  events,  he  avows  a  belief  in 
something  else,  impossible  to  hold  in  connection  with  this.  This  is 
his  déclaration  :  "In  the  end,  after  ail  his  magnificent  conquests, 
after  he  has  made  himself  master  of  every  nation,  of  every  city, 
and  of  every  soûl,  after  death  itself  shall  hâve  <  been  overcome,  then 
our  Lord  shall  take  ail  the  keys — the  keys  of  ail  the  kingdoms,  the 
keys  of  ail  the  great  commercial  cities,  the  keys  of  the  hardest  city  of 
ail  to  conquer,  the  city  of  Man-Soul, —  he  shall  lay  ail  thèse  keys  at 
the  f eet  of  the  Father  and  say,  "Father,  ail  the  world  that  was  lost  to 
thee  through  Satan's  falsehoods  in  Eden  is  now  restored.  There  is 
not  a  disloyal  soûl  in  ail  the  world.  Ail  the  continents  and  ail  the 
islands  are  subject  to  thy  will,  they  will  do  thy  bidding.  Ail  things 
in  heaven,  ail  things  in  earth,  ail  things  under  the  earth  hâve  con- 
f e8sed  me  as  Lord.  And  now,  as  their  Lord  and  sovereign,  I  transf er 
ail  to  thee,  that  thou  mayest  be  ail  in  ail."  If  "  there  is  not  a  dis- 
loyal soûl  in  ail  the  world,"  and  if  "ail  hâve  confessed  "  Jésus  "  as 
Lord,"  certainly  there  are  at  that  time  no  "  impénitent  sinnera"  to  be 
remanded  to  "  hell  forever."  Which  of  the  statements  made  by  Dr. 
Black  will  he  revoke  ?  His  last  is  alone  consistent  with  the  déclara- 
tion of  Jésus  :  "  The  Father  loveth  the  Son  and  hath  given  ail 
things  into  his  hands."  "  Ail  that  the  Father  hath  given  me  shall 
corne  unto  me  ;  and  him  that  cometh  to  me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast 
out" 

The  volume  is  a  handsome  spécimen  of  typography,  paper  and 
binding,  and  will  hâve,  we  trust,  a  large  sale  and  a  caref  ul  reading. 

The  Unknown  God,  or  Inspiration  among  Pre-ChrUtian  Races.  By  G.  Loring 
Braoe,  author  of  "  Gesta  Christi  ",  etc.,  etc.  New  York.  A.  C.  Armstrong  & 
Bon.    1890.    8vo.,  pp.  ix,  336.    $2.50. 

Mr.  Brace  is  a  devout  believer  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  Christianity 
and  its  unapproachable  superiority  to  ail  other  religion.  But  he  does 
not  deem  it  inconsistent  with  that  belief  to  see  and  to  help  others  to 
see,  that  in  many  things  the  founders  of  more  ancient  religions  were 
in  some  measure  inspired  by  the  Invisible  and  always  more  or  less 
Unknown  God.     By  copious  citations  from  the  Books  of  Prayers  and 
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Doctrines  and  Précepte  of  thèse  Religions,  he  calls  attention  to  con- 
ceptions of  Monotheism  and  of  a  Suprême  Moral  Governor  which  he 
f  eels  convinced  disclose  such  lofty  sentiments  as  were  not  possible  ta 
the  anthors  except  by  the  aid  of  inspiration.  The  f ollowing  from  the 
table  of  contents  will  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  field  which  he 
opens  to  our  view  :  Egyptian  Monotheism  ;  The  Jews  and  Egyp- 
tians  ;  Akkadian  Penitential  Psalms  ;  The  Greek  Mysteries  ;  Zeus  as 
Spiritual  6od  ;  The  Religion  of  Socrates  and  Plato  ;  The  faith  of 
the  Stoics  ;  The  faith  of  the  Stoics-Seneca  ;  Stoical  Writings  — 
Epictetus  ;  Stocial  Writings  —  Marcos  Aurelios  ;  Zoroastrianism  ; 
Hinduism  ;  Buddhism  ;  Sacre  d  Writings  of  Buddhism  ;  Heathen  In- 
spiration and  the  Scriptures;  The  Conversion  of  Non-Christian 
Nations.  The  aources  of  Mr.  Brace's  information  on  thèse  thèmes 
are  given  in  numerous  foot-notes,  and  the  reader  has  constant  assur- 
ance that  he  is  not  perusing  a  merely  superficial  view  of  the  subject, 
but  one  that  is  distinguished  by  extensive  research,  patient  and  faith- 
fui  examination,  and  an  honest  intention  to  présent  the  facts  as  they 
are. 

The  Chapter  on  the  Akkadian  Penitential  Psalms,  written  by  a 
people  inhabiting  northern  Babylonia,  is  especially  interesting.  The 
f  ollowing  is  a  spécimen  of  a  Psalm  or  Prayer,  very  much  resembling 
the  indisputably  inspired  Psalms  of  David,  but  written  at  least  a 
thousand  years  bef ore  David  was  born  : — 

**  The  heart  of  my  Lord  was  wroth,  to  his  plaoe  may  he  retnrn. 
The  transgression  that  I  commit,  my  God  knoweth  it. 
The  waters  of  my  tears  do  I  drink. 

0  Lord,  my  transgression  is  great,  many  are  my  sins. 
The  forbidden  thing  did  I  eat. 

My  Lord  in  the  wrath  of  his  heart  hath  pnnished  me. 

1  cried  aloud  ;  there  was  noue  that  would  hear  mè. 

I  am  in  darkness  and  trouble,  I  lifted  not  myself  np  : 

To  my  God  my  distress  I  referred,  my  prayers  I  addressed. 

How  long,  O  my  God,  shall  I  snffer? 

O  Lord,  thy  servant  thon  dost  not  restore. 

In  the  waters  of  the  raging  floods  seize  his  hand  ! 

The  sin  that  he  hath  sinned,  to  blessedness  bring  baok  ! 

The  transgressions  he  hath  eommitted,  let  the  winds  carry  avray  1 

My  transgressions  are  bef  ore  me  ;  may  thy  judgments  give  me  life." 

In  Buddha  Mr.  Brace  sees  a  very  near  approach  to  Christ,  a  re- 
vealer  of  ennobling  thoughts  of  God,  and  of  ethical  truths  and 
motives  ;  a  pure  and  noble  life  which  place  him  and  his  religion  sec- 
ond only  to  Jésus  and  his  révélation.  But  in  the  particulars  in  which 
he  makes  this  near  approach  to  him  on  whom  "the  Spirit  was  poured 
without  mesure,  "  the  distance  between  them  is  strikingly  obvions. 
The  f  ollowing  expresses  Mr.  Brace's  thought  of  that  distance  : 

"The  great  want  in  Buddha's  teaching,  however,  was  the  clear  and 
distinct  présentation  of  God  as  Father.     It  may  hâve  lain  back  in 
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his  mind  when  he  pictural  the  state  of  perfeet  bleesedness  hereafter  ; 
H  seeme  sometimes  to  be  assumed  in  his  arguments,  as  we  hâve  noted  ; 
butthelack  ofit  is  the  fatal  defect  of  Baddhism,  and  unfits  it  tobethe 
abfolnte  religion  of  mankind.  In  heartfelt,  nnselfish  sympathy  with 
the  woes  of  humanity,  and  in  unceasing  aspirations  for  purity  and 
holiness,  in  entire  sacrifice  for  men,  even  the  lowest  and  poorest,  in  a 
love  encompassing  ail  créatures,  Gotama  Baddha  has  bat  one  sur- 
passing  him  in  human  history.  Bat  some  of  the  hnmblest  f  ollowers 
of  that  one  hâve  stood  far  above  the  Hindu  saint  in  the  consciousness 
of  God,  and  in  the  relation  to  him  as  an  Infinité  Father.  It  is  this 
want  winch  will  make  Baddhism  less  and  less  a  power  in  the  advanc- 
ing  progress  of  the  race.  Yet  Gotama  was  undoubtedly  inspired  to  a 
certain  degree  by  the  Divine  Spirit  ;  he  did  not  for  some  reason  ac- 
cept  or  receive  rail  inspiration.  He  was  an  instrument  nnder  Divine 
Providence  to  redeem  millions  of  his  own  people,  and  of  other  peoples 
from  formalisai,  idolatry,  and  selfishness,  from  lnst  and  intempér- 
ance ;  he  has  given  a  new  hope  and  love  to  countless  nombers  of  the 
hnman  race  ;  ne  has  healed  innumerable  wounds,  and  dried  the  tears- 
of  millions  of  the  sorrowing  and  oppressed.  Of  him  eôold  be  said 
what  was  ntterred  âges  ago  by  the  devont  Egyptian  of  Osiris,  *  His 
heart  was  in  every  wound"  of  humanity.  He  has  perhaps  prepared 
the  way  for  Christianity.  Àt  least,  there  is  nothing  in  Baddhism  to 
prevent  the  moqt  devoat  disciple  from  rising  above  it  to  the  concep- 
tion of  a  higher  Nirvana  and  a  more  perfeet  Redeemer  ;  from  Badd- 
ha and  Atama  to  Christ  and  God  the  Father." 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  Mr.  Brace's  conclusions  from  what  he 
finds  in  the  so-called  Sacred  Books  of  others,  we  shall  be  instructed 
by  the  mass  of  facts  presented  in  such  accarate  chronological  order 
and  in  a  style  so  clear  and  intelligible.  And  may  it  not  also  deepen 
oor  conviction  as  we  see  the  superior  excellence  of  Christ  and  hi» 
gospel,  that  in  whatever  degree  Divine  Truth  is  disclosed  in  other 
religions,  in  that  proportion  or  measure  God  inspired  it  that  like 
Jadaism  it  might  be  the  pédagogue  to  lead  men  into  the  higher  school 
of  Christ? 

The  Extinction  of  ErU.    Three  Theological  Essaya,  by  Rev.  E.  Petavel,  D.  D. 


Free  Leotnrer  at  the  Univereity  of  Qeneya,  SwitrerUnd.  TransUted,  with  an 
Intfoductory  Chanter,  bv  Rev.  Chariee  H.  Oliphant.  The  Préface  by  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Whhe,  Minister  ox  Allen  St.  Chapel,  Kenûngton,  London.  Boston.  Charlea 
H.  Woodman.    1889.    12mo„  pp.  184.    75  cents. 

This  book  is  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  i4Conditional  Immor- 
tality,f>  and  predicates  the  "  Extinction  of  Evil  "  on  the  Extinction 
of  the  Evil  Doer.  It  is  a  well  written  book,  and,  granting  its 
assumptions,  its  arguments  would  be  conclusive  for  the  annihilation 
of  the  wicked.  On  p.  28,  e.  g.,  Mr.  Oliphant  makes  two  unfounded 
assumptions,  first  in  treating  the  phrase  "  eternal  life",  and  the  word 
"Immortality",  as  synonyms  ;  and  second  in  regarding  the  word  ren- 
dered  ((immortality''  in  Romans  2:7,  as  referring  to  unending  dura- 
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tion.  The  "aiomon  life'\  eternal  life,  never  is  expressive  of  quantity 
or  duration,  but  always,  since  it  is  "the  knowledge  of  the  true  God, 
and  of  Jésus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent,"  a  quality  of  heart  ;  never 
existence,  but  always  a  directing  spiritual  power  and  influence.  The 
aptharsia  rendered  "immortality  "  in  Romans  2:7,  and  put  as  a  con- 
dition of  obtaining  "  eternal  life,"  is  literally  purity  of  principle, 
elsewhere  rendered  (Eph.  6:24),  "  sincerity,"  and  in  Titus  2:7,  "  un- 
•corruption  :"  "  In  doctrine  showing  uncorruption."  Akin  to  thèse  is 
the  assumption  running  ail  through  the  volume,  and  the  basas  of  its 
spécial  argument,  that  "death"  is  always  extinction  of  being,  the 
"lost"  are  those  irrecoverably  doomed,  those  who  are  "destroyed" 
Are  unconscious  or  annihilated.  But  the  apostle  Paul  speaks  thus  of 
himself  and  other  Christian  believers  (Eph.  2 : 1),  "  You  did  he 
quicken  when  ye  were  dead,"  and  then  describes  what  he  means  by 
u  death,"  "  living  in  the  lusts  of  our  flesh,  doing  the  desires  of  our 
flesh,"  etc.;  Jésus  came  to  save  those  who  "are  lost;"  and  Israël  who 
is  declared  to  hâve  "  destroyed  "  itself,  still  has  its  help  in  God. 
(Hosea  13:9.)  Nor  is  there  any  warrant  for  the  assumption  (p.  101) 
that  there  are  some  "  whom  no  power  can  reclaim  to  the  only  reason- 
able  conditions  of  existence."  Israël  eut  off  as  a  fruitiees  branch, 
.shall  be  grafted  in  again,  that  ail  Israël  may  be  saved  (Romans,  11, 
20,  26)  ;  Ephraim  so  joined  to  his  idols  that  the  command  gœs  f  orth, 
"let  him  alone/'  shall  yet  say  "What  hâve  I  any  more  to  do  with 
îdols"  (Hosea  4:17  ;  14:8)  ;  and  human  nature  being  the  same  always, 
and  God's  government  the  same,  who  shall  set  limite  to  man's  oppor- 
tunity  for  repentance,  or  to  Grod's  willingness  to  hear  and  to  help  ? 
Who  shall  contradict  the  promise  of  Jehovah  that  the  people  shall  be 
willing  in  the  day  of  his  power  (Psalm  110:3.)  ? 

To  the  reiterated  assertions  in  Dr.  Petavel's  Essaya,  that  immortal- 
ity  is  not  for  ail,  and  is  no  part  of  our  birthright,  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  had  quite  a  différent 
thought  when  he  declared  that  Christ  came  to  minister  to  that  in 
men  which  has  the  power  (dynamis,  ever-cumulative,  never-ceasing 
power)  of  an  indissoluble  life  (Heb.  7 :  17)  ;  and  that  Our  Lord's 
rebuke  to  the  Sadducees  who  denied  the  f act  of  immortality  contains 
the  assurance  that  "ail  live  unto  God."  The  Author's  Essay  on 
TJniversal  Salvation  betrays  ignorance  of  what  he  is  combatting,  and 
is  therefore  wholly  a  non-sequitur.  That  he  has  escaped  the  terrors 
of  belief  in  endless  suffering  is  matter  of  rejoicing  ;  but  it  is  worth 
his  while  to  consider  that  he  has  not  yet  corne  to  a  satisf  actory  resting 
place.  His  own  statement  of  relief  from  the  pressure  of  the  thought 
that  everlasting  sorrow  will  be  the  portion  of  the  saved  who  miss  the 
dear  ones  put  ont  of  existence,  shows  that  the  old  horror  still  lingers 
in  his  heart.  Ail  his  reasoning  on  pp.  124,  125,  proceeds  on  the 
acknowledgment  that  the  saved  in  order  to  be  blessed  must  f  ail  under 
the  Apostolic  Condemnation  of  being  "without  natural  affection", 
and  so  thoroughly  unchristian.  He  has  not  yet  corne  to  what  he  can 
nnder  ail  circumstances  abide  by.     Prof.  C.  F.  Hudson,  in  his  debate 
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with  Dr.  Sylvanus  Cobb,  said  :  "  My  change  from  the  Orthodox  view 
was  a  great  émancipation,  and  he  who  has  changed  once  may  change 
tigain.  Who  knows  that  one  will  abide  in  the  half-way  house,  and 
will  not  some  day  rejoice  in  another  great  émancipation"  ?  We  con- 
gratulate  our  u  Conditional  Immortality  "  brethren  that  they  hâve 
reached  the  "  half-way  hoose,  "  but  we  trust  they  will  not  make  it  a 
permanent  abode,  but  press  on  to  the  only  satisf actory  stopping  place, 
the  assurance  that  "  ail  shall  know  the  Lord,  from  the  least  of  them 
to  the  gréa  tes  t." 

American  Religions  Leaders.  Wilbur  Fisk.  By  George  Prentice,  D.  D. 
Boston  and  New  York.  Honghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1890.  16mo.,  pp.  ix,  289. 
$1.25. 

Dr.  Mnhlenberg.  By  William  Wilberforee  Newton,  D.  D.  Boston  and  New 
York.    Honghton,  Miffiin  <ft  Co.    1890.    16mo.,  pp.  x,  272.    $1.25. 

Thèse,  the  second  and  third  volumes  in  this  new  séries,  are  valua- 
ble  additions  to  religions  biography. 

Wilbur  Fisk,  one  of  the  pioneer  preachers  and  founders  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  New  England  ;  its  first  eminent  educator  ;  a 
leader  in  shaping  its  theology  and  its  ecclesiastical  polity  ;  has  found 
in  Dr.  Prentice  an  enthusiastic  admirer  and  a  sympathetic  biogra- 
pher.  The  portrait  drawn  is  that  of  a  strong  man  intellectually  and 
religiously;  of  many  resources  of  courage,  patience,  invention  and 
zeal  in  the  présentation  of  his  far  reaching  plans  for  the  honor  and 
upbuilding  of  the  Church  of  his  love  ;  of  great  executive  ability  in 
«carrying  f orward  the  educational  enterprises  to  which  he  devoted  so 
large  a  portion  of  his  lif  e,  and  an  untiring  and  able  champion  of  Ar- 
minianism.  As  a  controversialist  in  the  early  and  severe  struggle  of 
the  Methodist  Church  with  Calvinism,  his  fairness  and  candor  put 
him  first  in  the  list  of  champions  and  won  respect  from  those  whose 
théories  he  combatted.  Born  in  1792,  the  beginning  of  the  darkest 
portion  of  the  time  of  religious  dépression  which,  f  ollowing  the  War 
for  Independence  was  greatly  augmented  by  the  French  Révolution, 
and  from  which  there  was  little  relief  until  about  1820,  Mr.  Fisk  had 
noted  in  school  and  in  collège  such  infidel  tendencies  then  prevading 
ail  educational  institutions,  as  to  lead  him  to  strenuous  effort  for  the 
«stablishing  of  higher  schools  of  learning  which  should  be  under  di- 
rect religious  influences  and  responsible  for  the  best  spiritual  résulta 
in  the  thought  and  lives  of  the  students.  Dr.  Prentice  gives  us  a 
vivid  picture  of  this  period  of  demoralization,  and  of  the  success  of 
Mr.  Fisk's  efforts  in  turning  the  tide  into  more  hopef ul  and  healthf ul 
•channels.  Not  the  less  interesting  is  the  testimony  in  regard  to  his 
noble  work  in  the  cause  of  Tempérance,  and  his  intense  hatred  of 
Slavery,  although  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  methods  of  the  Abo- 
litionists,  but  favored  the  scheme  of  Colonization.  While  the  volume 
will  hâve  the  greatest  value  to  our  Methodist  friends,  its  perusal  can- 
not  f  ail  to  interest  and  profit  readers  in  ail  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church. 
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The  stoiy  of  the  life  and  work  of  Rev.  William  Augustus  Muhlen- 
berg,  D.  D.,  as  told  by  Rev.  Dr.  Newton,  is,  as  nearly  every  page  of 
the  volume  shows,  a  labor  of  sincère  love,  a  privilège  and  a  joy. 
Dr.  Mahlenberg  was  in  many  respects,  the  représentative  man  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Chnrch  of  the  United  States  in  his  day,  and  its 
leader  in  many  important  respects,  though  its  following  has  been 
tardy  and  it  has  not  yet  corne  up  to  the  realization  of  ail  that  he  was 
ambitious  for  it  to  attain.  He  was  broad,  libéral  and  truly  Catholic 
in  his  desires  and  efforts  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  ail  ;  and  though 
a  devoted  churchman,  he  deplored  the  policy  of  his  associâtes  in  their 
exclusiveness  and  unwarranted  narrowness  toward  other  equally  de- 
serving  sects.  The  assumption  that  the  Episcopacy  alone  represented 
the  Holy  Catholic  Church,  seemed  to  him  sheer  folly,  and  he  was 
clear  in  his  conviction  that  no  organization  can  now  claim  that  it  is 
the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  but  that  ail  sincère  believers  in,  and 
followers  of  the  Lord  are  equally  members  of  the  Church  invisible, 
but  not  the  less  vital.  He  believed  that  the  Liturgy  of  his  Church 
was  "  rich  in  evangelical  truth,"  and  that  its  order  was  admirably 
adapted  for  ordinary  Sabbath  service  :  but  he  deprecated  the  "  obli- 
gation to  canonical  and  rubrical  requirements  "  put  upon  every  min- 
ister,  shutting  him  up  under  every  circumstance  to  the  use  of  the 
book.  "It  was  never  meant  to*  be  the  same  routine  for  ail 
occasions  ;  we  hâve  made  it  such,  ancbdeadened  it  by  our  own  stiff- 
ness.  Dévotion  wearies  with  the  répétition  morning  and  evening,  not 
only  the  Lord's  day  but  on  every  day,  of  the  same  form  of  '  tinked 
sweetness  long  drawn  ont.'  "  The  Liturgy,  while  it  expresses  the 
desires  of  the  Church  at  large,  cannot,  he  wisely  and  truly  says,  voioe 
the  pétitions  which  are  suggested  by  the  pecuHar  circumstance»  and 
needs  of  individual  worshippers  ;  and  he  pleads  that  the  Church  may 
be  delivered  f rom  the  necessity  of  using  only  the  stereotyped  f orms. 

Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  virtually  the  founder  of  Church  Schools  in 
thifl  country,  and  the  pioneer  in  ihtroducing  the  free-church  System, 
as  also  Church  Hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  Church  Homes  for 
children  and  the  aged,  some  of  which  he  largely  supported  from  his 
own  purse.  So  far  was  he  in  advance  of  his  day,  so  gênerons  and 
catholic  in  his  spirit  and  '  aims,  that  ail  sects  of  Christians  may  well 
look  upon  him  as  their  friend  and  champion,  and  be  glad  that  the 
story  of  his  life  has  been  so  well  and  faithfully  told. 

Conversations  in  a  Studio.  By  William  Wetmore  Story.  2  vols.  Boston  and 
New  York.    Houghton,  Mifflin  <ft  Co.    1890.    16mo.,  pp.  578.    $1.25  per  vol. 

Like  everything  else  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Story,  thèse  volumes  are 
delightf ul  reading.  It  seems  a  little  unf ortunate  that  they  are  f  ur- 
nished  with  no  table  of  contents,  but  the  running  titles  on  the  top  of 
the  right  hand  pages  compensate  in  part  for  this  defect.  Probably 
the  fact  that  the  différent  chapters  or  sections  contain  such  a  variety 
of  topics,  accounts  for  this  omission.  A  very  full  index  will  enable 
the  reader  to  recall  and  locate  whatever  has  specially  interested  him. 
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Althongh,  as  we  hâve  said,  the  variety  of  topics  is  large,  there  is  a 
dominant  thème  in  most  of  the  chapters,  and  the  transition  from  one 
subject  to  another  is  generally  suggested  by  something  designedly  or 
accidentally  said  in  advance.  The  conversations  on  Shakespeare,  in 
the  second  and  eighth  sections  hâve  greatly  interested  and  instructed 
us,  and  are  f ull  of  information  gathered  from  many  sources.  The  rel- 
ative value  of  numerous  criticisms  on  the  writings  of  the  great  poet  is 
no  unimportant  part  of  the  Conversations,  and  the  German  eritics, 
including  Goethe,  are  pronounced  ignorant  and  stupid.  Indeed  Mr. 
Story's  "  Sconner"  of  the  Germans  seems  at  times  venomous,  espec- 
ially  in  regard  to  Goethe.  And  yet  he  sélects  as  the  most  significant 
motto  to  hang  in  his  studio,  Goethe 's  verse  : 

**  Wer  grosses  will  musa  sich  Zusaroraen  raffen. 
In  der  Beschranknng  zeigt  sich  erst  der  Meister 
Und  der  Gesetz  nnr  kann  uns  Freilieit  geben." 

Which  he  translates,  "  Who  would  be  great  must  concentrate  his 
powers, — must  work  within  the  limits  of  his  art  ;  and  it  is  Law  alêne 
can  give  us  Freedom." 

With  this  exception  Mr.  Story's  treatment  of  the  many  phases  of 
his  numerous  thèmes  is  broad  and  catholic  ;  and  since  he  oftên  draws 
on  his  own  recollections  of  artiste  and  literati,  his  talk  is  not  unfre- 
quently  like  a  personal  introduction  to  his  distinguished  subjects. 
Many  curions  f  acte  with  regard  to  the  anciente,  show  his  extensive 
reading,  and  his  criticisms  of  art  in  various  âges  give  us  no  little  in- 
sight  of  his  own  genius  as  an  artist  Although  the  volume  is  entitled 
"  Conversations,*'  it  is  not  mère  dialogue,  nor  a  debate  on  différences 
of  opinion.  The  conversera  are  but  two  in  number,  almost  uniformly 
in  agreement,  echoes  each  of  the  other,  and  continually  stirring  up 
each  other  to  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  subject  on  which  they  are 
speaking.  The  reader  will  be  incited  to  a  désire  and  effort  to  know 
more  of  the  immense  variety  of  treasures  which  they  bring  to  his 
notice. 

Erolution.  Popular  Lectures  and  Discussions  before  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  As- 
sociation.   Boston.    James  H  West.    12mo.,  pp.  viii,  400.    $2.00. 

In  thèse  fifteen  lectures  by  eminent  apostles  in  the  Evolutionary 
School,  we  hâve  a  more  complète  exposition  of  the  various  phases  of 
thought  on  this  popular  thème  than  can  be  obtained  in  any  other  one 
volume.  Beginning  with  biographical  papers  containing  a  sketch  of 
the  unfolding  of  the  theory  by  Spencer  and  Darwin,  the  remaining 
essays  exhibit  Evolution  in  ite  relation  to  scientific,  moral,  religions 
and  social  affairs.  Following  each  essay  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  dis- 
cussion which  it  incited,  in  which  we  note  that  the  position  of  nearly 
every  writer  was  dissented  from,  and  sometimes  in  qui  te  sharp  ternis. 
Evidently  Evolutioniste  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  déductions  legitimate 
from  their  théories.     Mr.  Nichols,  for  example,  in  his  lecture  on  the 
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"  Philosophy  of  Evolution,"  contends  that  the  doctrine  of  Evolution  ia 
wholly  materialistic  ;  that  it  cannot  recognize  any  Spiritual  force  in 
the  Universe  :  '*  Because  it  places  suns  and  planets  in  their  orbits 
without  hands,  because  it  arranges  the  strate  of  the  earth  without  de- 
sign, because  it  traces  the  genesis  of  crystal,  plant,  animal  and  man, 
step  by  step  without  break  and  without  miracle,  it  is  accepted,  and 
only  because  it  does  so."  In  the  discussion  which  follows,  this  view 
is  decidedly  antagonized.  Prof.  Cope,  in  his  essay  on  "  The  Descent 
of  Man,"  gives  Materialism  a  heavy  blow  when  he  says  :  "  When  we 
enter  the  realm  of  consciousness  we  are  in  a  universe  which  is  in 
some  respects  not  subject  to  the  scales-  and  the  measure  of  the  mate- 
rialist  No  doubt  every  act  of  consciousness  requires  for  its  per- 
formance the  expenditure  of  energy,  but  there  are  some  of  the 
functions  of  mind  which  are  not  correlated  with  the  amount  of  energy 
expended  in  producing  them,  so  far  as  relates  to  their  mental  quality. 
Of  ail  mental  acts  this  is  especially  true  of  the  formation  of  a  judg- 
ment  as  the  resuit  of  a  considération  of  inducements,  or  reasons,  or 
the  mutual  pressure  of  motives.  No  matter  whether  the  judgment  be 
free  or  not,  the  considération  of ,  the  estimation  of,  and  surrender  to, 
reasons,  is  a  process  outside  the  pale  of  the  scales  of  the  physicist  or 
physiologiste  This  is  the  most  important  fact  known  to  man. 
It  shows  that  although  his  mind  is  bound  to  its  material  basis,  it  con- 
trols  that  basis,  within  limita,  by  purely  mental  processes,  which  are 
per  se  entirely  free  from  the  trammels  of  matter,  although  they  may 
not  be  free  from  the  laws  of  mental  action." 

We  commend  the  volume  to  ail  who  are  interested  in  knowing 
what  is  said  on  ail  phases  of  its  interesting  subject. 

The  Salt-Cellars.  Being  a  Collection  of  Proverbe,  together  with  Homely  Notes 
thereon,  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Thèse  three  things  go  to  tne  Making  of  a  Proverb  : 
Shortness,  Sensé,  and  Sait.  M-— Z.  New  York.  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.  1890. 
16mo„  pp.  367.    $1.50. 

Thèse  Proverbs  are  from  a  great  variety  of  sources,  and  although 
few  of  them  are  as  wise  as  Solomon's,  the  most  of  them  are  very 
familiar,  and  contain  a  great  deal  of  common  sensé.  The  volume 
appears  to  be  the  second  in  a  séries,  ail  arranged  alphabetically  with 
référence  to  their  first  word  and  letter.  Mr.  Spurgeon's  notes  are 
numerous,  but  not  uniformly  suggestive,  some  being  very  common- 
place  and  wordy  ;  but  others  are  pithy  and  suggestive.  When  one 
considère  what  a  busy  man  he  is,  wonder  is  excited  that  so  many  of 
his  sayings  are  incisive,  sparkling  and  excellent,  rather  than  that  he 
becomes  prosy  and  dull.  As  spécimens  take  the  following  Proverbs, 
and  his  notes  : 

"  Make  much  of  little." 

44  By  economy  ose  a  small  income  well  ;  by  grateful  praise  express  yonr  vaine 
of  the  least  of  God's  mercies  ;  and  by  charitable  judgment  corne  to  a  favorable 
conclusion  concerning  those  m  whom  you  see  even  a  httle  grâce.  One  can  see  the 
sky  in  a  single  drop  of  rain,  and  a  work  of  graoe  in  a  tear  of  repentanoe." 
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*•  Make  not  much  of  little." 

"  That  is  to  say,  when  finding  faalt,  don't  make  moun tains  of  molehilla,  nor 
crimes  ont  of  blunders.  This  U  the  apparent  reverse  of  a  proverb  a  little  back  ; 
but  then  it  applies  to  another  set  of  tmngrs." 

44  Mail  proposes,  but  God  disposes." 

m  **  Napoléon  boasted  that  he  proposed  and  disposed  too,  bat  God's  answer  was 
giren  when  Napoléon  was  déposée!.  " 

44  Wealth  and  worth  are  différent  things." 

44  Yet  most  people  think,  that  if  a  man  is  worth  fif  ty  thousand  pounds,  he  must 
be  a  man  of  worth.  He  might  hâve  ail  that,  and  yet  ba  worth  less  ;  or  even 
worthless." 

44  Who  will  not  better  the  evil  is  an  abettor  of  the  evil." 

44  By  refusinfir  to  helç  a  reform,  he  bolsters  up  the  old  wrong,  and  thns  beeomes 
a  partaker  in  the  evil  deeds  of  the  past  by  approvin?  them,  and  ail  similar  deeds 
in  the  future  by  permitting  them.    Those  who  are  not  against  sin  are  with  it." 

If  thèse  sélections  whet  any  one's  appetite  for  more,  they  will  not  be 
disappointed  in  procuring  the  book. 

Stories  of  Child  Life.  Book  I,  At  Home:  Book  II,  At  Play  ;  Book  III,  In  the 
Country  :  Book  IV,  At  Sohool  ;  by  Anna  B.  Badlam.  12mo.,  v.  p.  Silver,  Bur- 
dett  A  Co.    Boston.    1889. 

Thèse  are  new  éditions  of  vols.  I-IV  of  "The  Young  Folk's  Library 
for  School  and  Home,"  edited  by  Larldn  Danton,  LL.D.,  Head 
Master  of  the  Boston  Normal  School.  In  the  Quarterly  for  Jan- 
uary  we  called  attention  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes,  expressing 
oor  great  satisfaction  with  the  practical  purpose  of  the  séries,  and  the 
admirable  adaptation  of  the  volumes  then  bef  ore  us  to  meet  the  end 
had  in  view  by  editor  and  publishers.  The  same  commendation  is 
justly  due  the  volumes  now  in  hand.  They  are  intended  to  supplé- 
ment the  ordinary  and  required  reading  during  the  first  three 
years  of  school  life. 

The  necessity  for  such  reading  is  now  conceded  by  ail  experienced 
teachers  ;  and  the  charm  of  the  séries  before  us  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
thèmes  are  such  as  interest  ail  children,  the  story-book  always  being 
a  favorite  with  the  little  ones.  The  language  chosen  is  also  that  in 
use  in  the  school  text-book  for  similar  grades  ;  the  fréquent  répétition 
of  the  more  difficult  words,  and  the  graduai  introduction  of  new  words 
rapidly  familiarizing  the  child  with  the  appearance,  pronunciation 
and  meaning  of  what  is  of  ten  so  hard  to  read,  and  the  teaching  of 
which  so  severely  taxes  the  time  and  patience  of  the  teacher.  Parents 
who  would  help  their  children  to  interest  in  their  lessons,  and  school 
authorities  who  désire  to  aid  teachers  in  obtaining  the  best  results  of 
their  efforts  in  the  school  room,  will  find  valuable  aids  in  thèse  vol- 
umes. 
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The  Voice.— How  to  Train  it.— How  to  car©  for  it.  For  Ministère,  Lecture», 
Reader».  Actors,  Singera,  Teachers,  and  Public  Speakere.  By  E.  B,  Warman, 
A.  M.,  Author  of  Pnnoiples  of  Prononciation  in  Worcester's  Dictionary  ;  How  to 
Read,  Récite  and  Impereonate,  etc.,  etc.  With  illustrations  by  Marian  Morgan 
Reynolds.    Boston.    MDCCCXC.    Loe  &  Shepard.    4to.    pp.  168.    $2.00. 

This  book,  though  especially  intended  for  those  who  use  the  voice 
in  public,  is  both  instructive  and  interesting  even  to  the  unprof essional 
reader.  Part  First  treats  of  "  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Vocal 
Organs,"  and  after  pointing  out  the  need  of  a  carefully  trained  voice 
to  the  doctor,  the  minister,  the  lawyer,  the  singer,  the  lecturer,  the 
reader  and  the  teacher,  the  author  considers  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  in  gênerai  healthfulness  in  this  study  of  the  voice.  Under  a 
skilful  teacher  ail  the  vocal  organs  will  be  strengthened,  and  weak 
lungs  will  become  strong  and  healthf  ul  in  their  action.  Nostrums 
should  be  avoided.  Though  they  may  at  first  appear  to  improve  the 
voice,  they  will  ultimately  and  permanently  injure  it.  Cleanliness 
with  regard  to  the  throat,  especially  the  pharyngeal  cavity,  is  insisted 
upon,  and  various  remédies  and  warnings  are  given,  among  them  the 
need  of  pure  air,  if  one  would  remove  obstruction  from  the  voice. 

Modulation  of  the  voice  and  the  power  of  sustaining  tones  are 
dealt  with,  and  it  is  shown  that  the  voice  may  be  used  in  speaking  to 
large  audiences  out  of  doors,  day  after  day,  with  not  only  no  détri- 
ment, but  with  an  invigoration  of  the  entire  System  of  the  vocal 
organs.  Part  Second  is  devoted  to  the  "Anatomy,  Hygiène,  and 
Physiology  of  the  Vocal  Organs,"  and  valuable  advice  is  given  with 
regard  to  the  prévention  of  colds  and  of  that  almost  universal  malady, 
catarrh.  The  illustrations  are  of  great  assistance  in  comprehending 
the  structure  and  position  of  the  various  organs  concerned  in  breath- 
ing  and  in  voice.  Part  Third  contains  "Breathing  and  Vocal  Exer- 
cises for  the  Culture  and  Development  of  the  Human  Voice.'*  This 
part  is  profusely  illustrated  with  diagrams  which  greatly  help  in  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  text.  Diaphragmatic  breathing,  correct 
position  of  the  body,  diaphragm  control  and  freedom,  sapporting  the 
tone,  flexibility  and  clearness,  purity  of  tone,  focalizing,  flexibility  of 
lips  and  jaw,  articulation,  and  breath  and  volume  of  tone  are  ail 
clearly  and  exhaustively  discussed.  The  remarks  on  blending  vs. 
clipping  are  especially  to  be  commended.  There  is  an  unpleasant 
tendency  in  many  who  hâve  studied  elocution  to  give  undue  promi- 
nence  to  final  consonants  by  uttering  them  explosively,  instead  of 
keeping  the  position  closed,  thus  destroying  much  of  the  beauty  and 
charm  of  reading. 

Prof  essor  Warman's  teachings  are  in  f  ull  accord  with"  those  of  the 
late  Prof  essor  Lewis  B.  Monroe,  of  the  Boston  Uuiversity  School  of 
Oratory,  and  also  contain  the  Delsartean  principle,  that  we  must 
work  from  within  outward,  and  that  "a  true  artist  shows  no  effort" 

The  Evolution  of  Man  and  Christianity.  By  the  Rev.  Howard  MacQueary. 
New  York.    D.  Appleton  A  Co.    1890.    12moM  pp.  410. 

Considering  its  source,  this  is  a  remarkable  book.     The  author  is 
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Hector  of  an  Episcopal  Church,  and  while  holding  such  a  position 
would  natorally  be  expected  to  advocate  the  doctrines  held  by  that 
Church  and  publicly  avowed  in  its  creed  and  liturgy  ;  but  hère  he 
teaches  doctrines  in  regard  to  the  trinity,  atonement,  and  other  cardi- 
nal tenets  of  that  church  diametrically  opposed  to  its  credal  state- 
ments.  Of .  course  he  ought  to  teach  what  he  regards  as  the  truth, 
but  to  do  it  honestly  and  consistently  he  should  not  prétend  to  stand 
on  a  platform  which  he  répudiâtes.  For  the  most  part  he  pays  very 
little  attention  to  the  Scriptures  either  of  the  Old  or  the  New  Testa- 
ments, regarding  them  as  exceedingly  unreliable,  mythical,  mistaken, 
not  written  by  the  persons  whom  they  prétend  were  their  authors, 
and  so  of  very  little  conséquence  as  statements  of  f act.  Evolution  is 
sufficient,  he  imagines,  to  account  for  everything,  so  copious  extracts 
are  given  from  the  writings  of  Evolutionists,  even  where  it  is  man- 
ifest  that  mère  hypothesis  is  the  basis  for  strange  conclusions. 
Evolution,  he  boasts,  discards  the  New  Testament  account  of  mira- 
cles as  insufficient  in  évidence  to  establish  reasonable  probability  of 
their  occurence  ;  but  he  attempts  to  answer  objections  to  Evolution, 
by  referring  to  the  présence  of  a  law  presumed  to  hâve  been  once 
operative,  but  the  working  of  which  is  now,  owing  to  changed  condi- 
tions, impossible!  So  that  it  is  conceded  that  the  now  so-called 
eternal  and  immutable  laws  which  miracles  violate,  are  a  compara- 
tively  récent  mode  of  action  !  As  a  statement  of  opinions  of  Evolu- 
tionists the  book  is  made  up  of  copious  extracts  from  their  writings, 
but  it  would  seem  that  the  compiler  had  not  always  digested  them 
and  had  not  apprehended  their  glaring  inconsistencies.  In  criticising 
the  dogma  of  endless  suffering,  Mr.  MacQueary  goes  to  the  Scriptures 
for  his  protests  against  it,  and  there  he  is  strong  and  his  work  is 
thoroughly  Scriptural  ;  but  for  the  most  part  his  préférence  for  the 
destructive  criticism  is  so  strong,  that  his  judgment  of  the  record  is 
one-sided  and  antagonistic  to  its  worth  and  authority. 

Loniaa  May  Aloott.  Her  Life,  Letton  and  Journal».  Edited  by  Ednah  D. 
Cheney.    Boston.    Robert»  Brothers.    1890.    16mo.,  pp.  404. 

We  reraember  to  hâve  read  to  the  children,  years  ago,  some  of  the 
sweet,  wholesome  stories  by  Miss  Alcott  as  they  first  appeared,  and 
how  enthusiastically  they  were  received,  as  the  évident  moral  in  each 
produced  its  impression.  The  pleasant  recollections  of  those  hours 
are  ail  revived  as  we  turn  the  pages  of  the  charming  book  before  us. 
But  none  of  the  créations  of  her  brain,  fascinating  as  so  many  of  them 
are.  compare  with  this  story  of  her  life  in  interest,  moral  inspiration 
and  uplifting  power.  We  see,  as  never  before,  what  real  boys  and 
girls  she  wrote  about,  the  boys  and  girls  whose  fortunes  in  ail  the  di- 
versity  of  their  expériences  of  struggles,  hopes,  disappointments,  and 
success,  were  portraits  and  historiés  of  her  own  kinsfolk  and  friends. 
It  is  certain  that  she  wrote  out  of  her  heart.  And  that  is  the  chief 
révélation  of  her  secret  in  reaching  the  hearto  of  others.  The  story 
of  her  own  home  is  told  in  its  varied  phases,  as  she  describes  the  homes 
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of  many  of  the  characters  to  whom  she  has  given  such  names  a» 
pleased  her  fancy.  It  was  in  many  respects  a  home  sui  generis. 
Her  Father  was  a  man  of  books  and  the  learning  which  books 
impart,  yet  conspicuously  lacking  in  what  is  called  the  practical  abil- 
ity  to  plan  for  material  success,  and  so  his  home,  while  always  the 
abode  of  love  and  gentleness,  was  often  pinched  by  abject  want» 
Her  Mother  was  prudent,  wise,  self-sacrificing,  and  the  main  depen- 
dence  in  managing  the  stinted  and  déficient  means  at  her  command. 
The  Father  often  taught  the  deepest  wisdom  in  his  lectures  and 
"  Conversations,"  and  sometimes  his  talks  were  the  shabbiest  non* 
sensé,  but  to  his  children,  and  especially  to  the  daughter  who  became 
the  most  successful  story-teller  tô  children  of  this  génération,  he  was 
always  an  object  of  deepest  révérence.  Her  youthful  and  life  long 
ambition  was  to  make  a  place  of  rest  for  the  tired  Mother,  a  secure 
home  for  the  Father  amid  his  books  and  friends.  True  to  this  she 
turned  away  f rom  opportunities  for  a  life  of  ease  that  would  hâve 
separated  her  from  their  home,  and  gave  herself  unwearingly  to  sac- 
rifice and  toil.  Literally  she  lived  for  others,  and  often  was  she 
comforter  and  helper  to  struggling  soûls  when  her  own  heart  was  in 
deeper  sorrow  than  they  had  ever  known. 

Miss  Alcott  did  not  early  find  her  true  vocation.  Her  appréhen- 
sion of  it,  indeed  her  fitness  for  it,  came  slowly.  At  first  she  tried 
teaching,  but  as  her  biographer  says,  "  without  satisfaction  to  herself 
or  perhaps  to  others."  She  understood  children,  but  the  routine  of 
school  duty  was  irksome  to  her.  Sewing  furnished  her  with  employ- 
ment  when  other  resources  failed  ;  but  though  conscientious  in  her 
task,  her  heart  was  not  with  her  busy  fingers.  Stories  were  even 
then  taking  shape  in  her  brain,  and  little  sketches  were  writtenr 
which,  aftef  many  disappointments,  were  at  last  accepted  for  the  col- 
umns  of  a  paper.  Writing  to  her  sister  in  thèse  trying  days,  she 
said  :  "Iam  grubbing  away  as  usual,  trying  to  get  money  enough  to 
buy  Mother  a  nice  warm  shawl.  I  hâve  eleven  dollars,  ail  my  own 
earnings, — five  for  a  story,  and  four  for  the  pile  of  sewing  I  cQd  for 
the  ladies  of  Dr.  Gray's  society,  to  give  him  as  a  présent"  When 
she  was  able  to  obtain  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  for  a  story  she  thought 
herself  highly  favored.  But  she  had  many  dark  days,  and  once  the 
impulse  to  self-destruction  almost  over  powered  her  will.  Amateur 
theatricals  were  fascinating  to  her  ;  she  wrote  a  few  plays  ;  and  was 
for  awhile  determined  to  take  to  the  stage  for  a  livelihood,  but  reluc- 
tantly  yielded  to  the  dissuasions  of  her  family  and  friends.  In  1862 
she  went  to  Washington  as  nurse  in  the  Soldiers*  Hospital,  where  she 
contracted  typhoid  fever,  and  barely  escaped  with  her  life.  Recover- 
ing  she  again  resumed  her  pen,  and  henceforth  its  use  was  her  great 
delight  and  her  constantly  growing  pecuniary  reward.  At  the  open- 
ing  of  the  year  1864,  she  writes  in  her  diary  :  "  I  find  I  hâve  earned 
by  my  writing  alone  nearly  six  hundred  dollars  since  last  January, 
and  spent  less  than  a  hundred  for  myself,  which  I  am  glad  to  know." 
It  was  not  until  four  years  later,  however,  that  she  found  her  real 
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place  and  power  as  a  writer,  for  then  she  wrote  "  Little  Women," 
and  demonstrated  that  her  forte  was  furnishing  stories  for  children* 
Prosperity  and  the  full  ability  to  realize  her  life-long  ambition  then 
came  upon  her.  In  twenty  years  her  profits  from  the  sales  of  her 
books  amoonted  to  $200,000.  Bat  broken  health  came  also.  She 
never  fully  regained  the  vitality  so  severely  drained  by  the  fearf ul 
fever  contracted  in  nursing  the  "  Boys  in  blue."  She  was  over- 
worked  and  anxious  in  the  days  when  saccess  seemed  out  of  her 
reach,  and  she  thus  makes  mournful  record  in  1874  :  "  When  I  had 
the  youth  I  had  no  money  ;  now  I  hâve  the  money  I  hâve  no  time  ; 
and  when  I  get  the  time,  if  I  ever  do,  I  shall  hâve  no  health  to  enjoy 
lif e.  I  suppose  it's  the  discipline  I  need;  but  it's  rather  hard  to  love 
the  things  I  do  and  see  them  go  by  because  duty  chains  me  to  my 
galley.  If  I  corne  into  port  at  last  with  ail  sails  set,  that  will  be  re- 
ward  perhape."  "  Life  always  was  a  puzzle  to  me,  and  gets  more 
mysterious  as  I  go  on.  I  shall  find  it  out  by  and  by  and  see  that  it's 
ail  right,  if  I  can  only  keep  brave  and  patient  to  the  end." 

But  she  was  not  always  despondent  Her  heart  was  grateful  for 
the  prosperity  that  came  to  her,  and  she  had  the  rare  felicity  of  real- 
izing  many  of  the  desires  of  her  yonth.  The  good  Mother  was  lifted 
out  of  drudgery  and  anxious  economy  to  rest  and  enjoyment,  and  the 
philosophical  Father  was  made  secure  in  the  companionship  of  his 
literary  friends  and  his  books. 

The  volume  before  us  will  be  a  révélation  to  many  concerning  the 
poetic  power  possessed  by  Miss  Alcott.  Her  biographer  has,  with 
rare  good  taste,  made  sélections  from  her  verse  as  an  introduction  to 
each  chapter  of  the  charming  story,  which,  as  the  title  page  indicates, 
is  largely  autobiographie.  The  book  will  hâve  of  course,  a  large  saler 
and  its  perusal  cannot  be  other  than  beneficent  to  ail  ite  readers. 

Nora's  Return.  A  Sequel  to  "The  DolTs  House"  of  Henry  Ibeen.  By  Ednah 
D.  Cheney.    Boston.    MDCCCXC.    Lee  <fe  Shepard.    4to.,  pp.  64.    50  cents. 

The  Draina  of  "The  Doll's  House"  is  the  story  of  an  erring  couple 
who  separate,  the  wife  and  mother  leaviug  her  children  with  their 
father.  Devoted  to  her  husband,  tenderly  attached  to  her  children, 
but  also  so  attached  to  her  old  home  as  to  be  guilty  of  forgery  in  or- 
der  to  save  her  kindred  from  want  and  disgrâce,  and  otherwise  so 
conducting,  though  with  highest  and  purest  motives,  as  to  waken  hate- 
f ul  suspicions  in  her  husband's  mind,  the  drama  closes  unsatisf actorily, 
raystifying  and  perplexing  ail  who  read  it.  Did  Nora,  the  wife,  ever 
corne  back  ?  Mrs.  Cheney  shows  that  she  did  corne  back.  Walter 
Besant  in  his  attempt  to  answer  the  same  question,  greatly  misinter- 
prets  the  character  of  Nora,  and  this  incites  Mrs.  Cheney  to  the  task 
which  she  has  so  delightf  ully  executed,  making  indeed  a  sequel  to  the 
drama,  but  also  a  story  so  complète  in  itself  that  it  may  be  read  and 
admired  almost  independent  of  any  knowledge  of  "  The  DolTa 
House."     It  is  told  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  seldom  an  agreeable  style 
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of  narrative,  bat  hère  one  that  could  not  well  be  surpassed  in  reveal- 
ing  the  inner  lif  e  and  the  heart  expériences  of  the  unf  ortonate  couple, 
and  the  happy  reunion  after  each  has  discovered  that  the  great  lesson 
of  lif  e  is  that  we  must  "  learn  the  duty  of  truth  and  the  responsibility 
of  life  in  serions  service  for  others."  The  story  is,  for  itself  well 
worth  its  price,  and  its  purchase  is  still  further  comraended  by  the 
assurance  of  the  publishers  that  "  The  profits  will  be  given  to  the 
Book  Table  of  the  New  England  Hospital  Fair,  to  be  opened  at  Hor- 
ticultural  Hall,  Boston,  December  1,  1890." 

Easter  Gleams.  By  Lucy  Laroom.  Boston  and  New  York.  Houghton,  Mifflin 
<feCo.    1890.    16mo.,  pp.  46.    75  cents. 

ThÎ8  little  volume,  beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  parchment- 
paper  cover,  with  appropriate  décorations,  contains  poems  by  the 
gifted  author,  ail  having  some  bearing  on  the  thought  of  the  Life  Im- 
mortal,  or  expressing  the  elevating  aspirations  and  thoughts  which 
belong  to  the  Easter  season.  And  since  each  returning  Lord's  Day 
commémorâtes  his  rising  f rom  the  dead,  the  work  is  appropriate  for 
reading  and  suggesting  méditation  "  Ail  the  Year  round."  In  the 
last  stanza  of  "  The  Day  of  Joy,"  Miss  Larcom  thus  shows  what 
makes  the  chief  glory  of  Easter  Day  : 

*'  Feedine  on  huaks  no  more,  the  wanderers  gather 
Aronnd  the  heaithstone  of  the  House  above  : 
The  Son  has  brought  them  home  unto  the  Father  ; 
His  Spirit  in  their  hearts  is  peaoe  and  love. 
Soûls  speak  in  the  lost  languaçe  of  communion, 
And  angels  écho  back  the  words  thev  say. 
Earth  is  restored  to  heaven  in  deathiess  union  : — 
This  is  the  glory  of  onr  Easter  Day." 

The  Camden  Mountains,  the  Norway  of  America.  A  Handbook  of  Mountain, 
Océan  and  Lake  Scenery  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  with  sixty  illustrations,  by  Wm. 
Goodrich  Beal.    Boston.    Lee  &  Shepard.    1890.    4to.,  pp.  56.    25  cents. 

This  is  a  charming  illustrated  description  of  an  hitherto  almost  un- 
travelled  région,  rich  in  scenic  beauty  and  blessed  with  pure  and 
healthful  and  refreshing  air.  Easy  of  access,  being  within  twelve 
hours  sail  of  Boston  by  the  Bangor  Steamer,  it  invites  the  tourist  who 
is  in  search  of  beauty,  and  the  weary  who  need  healthy  récréation. 
Mr.  Beal's  illustrations  are  works  of  art. 

Why  I  am  a  New  Churchman.  By  the  Rot.  Chaunoey  Giles.  Philadelphia  : 
American  New  Chnrch  Tract  and  Publication  Society.  1890.  16  mo.  pp.  126. 
25cts. 

The  spirit  of  this  book  is  admirable  ;  its  style  is  clear  and  lucid 
compared  with  the  average  présentations  of  Swedenborgianism, 
which  are  generally  misty  and  obscure.  In  many  things  we  find 
ourselves  in  accord  with  the  sentiments  advanced  by  Mr.  Giles  ;  but 
f  rom  others  we  decidedly  dissent,  as  they  seem  to  us  utterly  impossi- 
ble and  unthinkable.  God  cannot,  to  our  thinking,  be  both  human 
and  divine;  i.e.,  in  the  sensé  of  being  the  Deity  ;   an  uncreated  and  a 
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created  source  of  wisdom  and  of  love  ;  a  finite  and  an  infinité  ; 
capable  of  dying,  and  actually  dying  for  man,  and  incapable  of  death 
or  any  change  akin  to  death.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  us  consistent  with 
common  sensé  to  concède  to  man  in  the  flesh  the  disposition  and 
power  to  change  the  love  and  ambition  of  his  soûl, — to  concède  that 
death  works  no  change  except  on  the  flesh  which  it  destroys, — and  to 
hold  that  disposition  and  power  can  only  move  hereafter  in  the  groove 
in  which  they  were  running  when  enshrined  in  the  flesh  at  the  hour 
of  release  f rom  the  flesh.  The  gênerai  drif  t  of  Mr.  Giles,  discourse 
on  this  point  seems  to  be  towards  this  f atality  ;  although  it  is  possible, 
from  this  expression  :  "The  gulf  which  séparâtes  the  righteous  from 
the  wicked  is  fixed  in  their  own  natures,  and  can  be  crossed  only  by  a 
change  of  character  "  (p.  62),  that  he  means  to  indicate  that  a  change 
of  character  is  as  possible  in  the  spiritual  world  as  it  is  in  tft  ma- 
terial  world.  If  this  is  not  so,  Swedenborg  attributes  to  death,  which 
is  an  ordinance  of  God  as  much  as  life  is,  a  power  as  atrocious  as 
Calvin  attributes  to  God's  arbitrary  decree  of  réprobation  ;  ail  the  dif- 
férence being  that  in  the  one  case  God  puts  his  decree  in  the  arrest 
of  what  makes  the  peculiar  significance  of  manhood,  and  in  the  other 
acts  as  arbitrarily  wholly  outside  of  manhood.  In  either  event  man 
is  fated  and  not  free. 

Little  Saint  Elizabeth  and  Other  Stories.  By  Francis  Hodgson  Bnrnett.  Illus- 
trated  by  Reginald  B.  Birch.  New  Tork.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1890.  Square 
8  vol.  pp.  146.    $1.50. 

The  héroïne  of  the  charming  story  which  gives  the  title  to  this 
latest  work  of  Mrs.  Burnett,  is  a  little  French  girl  brought  up  in  a 
château  in  Normandy,  by  an  aunt  who  was  a  devoted  Catholic  recluse. 
The  sudden  death  of  this  aunt  who  has  trained  the  child  to  deeds  of 
self-denial  and  charity,  nécessitâtes  the  removal  of  the  child  to  the 
home  of  her  bachelor  uncle  in  New  York,  who,  in  seeking  to  adapt 
her  to  a  new  life,  greatly  disturbs  and  worries  her.  She  is  very 
lonely,  very  much  distressed  as  tidings  reach  her  of  the  imminent 
starvation  of  her  former  neighbors  and  f riends  who  were  so  greatly  dé- 
pendent on  her  aunt*s  charity  ;  and  conscience  alarma  and  tortures 
her  as  she  finds  her  efforts  to  obtain  money  to  send  them,  wholly 
fruitless.  With  no  one  to  direct  her  she  seeks  to  dispose  of  her  rich 
and  rare  jewels,  and  unwittingly  ventures  into  the  worst  part  of  the 
great  city,  whence  she  is  rescued  by  her  uncle.  A.  fearful  sickness 
follows,  on  her  recovery  from  which  she  is  made  happy  by  being 
allowed  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  others.  Part  of  the  story  is  in- 
tensely  pathetic,  and  Elizabeth  is  as  sweet  and  lovely  a  girl  character 
as  is  Mrs.  Burnett's  wonderful  boy  hero,  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 
The  "  Other  Stories," — three  in  number, — are  of  refreshing  f airy-land 
fervor,  with  features  of  decidedly  modem  humor.  "  Behind  the 
White  Brick,"  a  story  of  the  marvellous  révélations  of  dream  land, 
admitting  us  to  the  workshop  of  Santa  Claus,  will  be  a  delight  to 
every  child.  Nor  can  it  fail  to  please,  perhaps  to  profit,  many 
adults. 
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Some  Remarkable  Passades  in  the  lofe  of  Dr.  George  De  Benneville,  late  of 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  etc.,  etc.  Germantown,  Pa:  Converse  Cleaves. 
1890.    12  mo.  pp.  55. 

This  is  a  new  édition  of  Dr.  De  Benneville's  wonderful  trance  or 
vision  about  the  year  1735,  in  which  the  salvation  of  ail  soûls  was  re- 
vealed  to  him.  It  was  first  broaght  to  public  notice  by  Rev.  Ëlhanan 
Winchester  in  his  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Prophecies,  in  London, 
1789-90,  but  was  not  published  tiil  after  De  Benneville's  death,  in 
1793,  and  has  passed  through  several  éditions  in  German  and 
English.  Mr.  Cleaves  publishes  the  édition  before  us  as  an  expres- 
sion of  his  admiration  of  Dr.  De  Benneville,  and  because,  as  he  avers, 
ail  prior  éditions  are  out  of  print  An  édition  was  published,  how- 
ever,  in  Schwenksville,  Pa.,  in  1882.  It  belongs  to  a  class  of  litera- 
ture o4se  quite  common  and  highly  thought  of,  but  now  generally 
regarded  as  a  inere  curiosity  in  mysticism  Dr.  De  Benneville  was  a 
man  above  ail  suspicion  of  deceit,  who  doubtless  believed  that  what  he 
related  actually  occurred,  and  was  not  merely  the  création  of  his  own 
imagination  ;  and  theref  ore  this  extraordinary  vision  or  trance  was  a 
solemn  reality  to  him.  He  came  to  America  in  1741,  and  was  more 
or  less  engaged  in  preaching  the  doctrine  of  Universal  restoràtion  for 
half  a  century.  He  was  also  a  skilful  physician.  'He  is  supposed  to 
hâve  translated  into  English,  Siegvolck's  [George  Klein  Nicolai's] 
•"  Everlasting  Gospel,"  published  in  1753,  by  Christopher  Sauer,  at 
Germantown,  Pa.  To  the  édition  of  the  trance  before  ùs,  Mr. 
Cleaves  has  added  an  appendix  of  brief  but  interesting  biographical 
facts. 

The  Expositor's  Bible  : 

Judges  and  Ruth.  By  the  Rey.  Robert  A.  Watson,  M.  A.  New  York:  A.  G. 
Arrastrong  &  Son.    1890.    Crown  8  yo.  pp.  vîii,  424.    $1.50. 

The  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah.  With  a  sketch  of  his  Life  and  Times.  By  the 
Rev.  C.  J.  Bail,  M.  A.  New  York  :  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.  1890.  Crown  8 
vo.  pp.  vi,  424,    $1.50. 

Thèse  initial  volumes  of  the  séries  of  the  Expositor's  Bible  for 
1890,  are  entitled  to  the  high  praise  of  being  in  scholarship  and 
f  reshness  of  treatment,  f  ully  up  to  the  excellence  of  the  preceding 
séries. 

Mr.  Watson  is  a  born  interpréter,  evidentiy  having  a  mission,  to 
the  f ulfilraent  of  which  he  gives  himself  in  the  f ull  intensity  of  his 
rich  gifts.  The  plan  of  topical  rather  than  textual  exposition,  he 
f ollows  with  analytical  powers  of  the  highest  order,  treating  his  subject 
with  a  frankness  which  well  matches  his  thoroughness.  He  is  radical 
in  the  true  sensé  of  digging  to  the  f oundation  not  for  the  purpose  of 
undermining  it  by  destructive  criticism,  but  of  building  upon  it  a 
structure  which  cannot  be  shaken  ;  and  he  is  conservative  in  the  best 
sensé,  in  that  he  would  remove  mère  rubbish  and  gloss  and  retain 
that  which  is  substantial  and  usef ul.  Pertinent  lessons,  valuable  for 
ail  time,  are  drawn  from  Samson,  Jael,  Jephthah,  Ruth  and  Naomi, 
and  the  various  conditions  and  surroundings  of  their  times.  The 
preacher  will  find  that  they  make  this  portion  of  the  Old  Testament 
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wonderfully  suggestive  to  him  in  his  dealing  with  common  exposures, 
temptations  and  dangers.  Deserving  of  ail  praîse  is  this  luminoos 
treatment  of  the  record  of  a  peculiar  period  in  Jewish  history,  and 
a  toaching  story  of  domestic  life  among  the  Jewish  people. 

Mr.  Bail,  in  his  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah,  deals  more  t  with  textual 
difficultés  than  with  analysis  of  character,  and  application  of  ancient 
lessons  to  modem  needs  ;  though  he  is  not  wholly  unmindful  of  nor 
unskilful  in  the  latter.  He  is  attempting  an  exposition  of  one  of  the 
most  obscure  books  in  the  sacred  volume,  and  shows  himself  well 
equipped  for  the  work  of  throwing  light  on  the  dark  places.  He  is 
libéral  but  cautious  in  his  criticisms,  and  évinces  patient  and  thorough 
scholarship.  A  fine  example  of  this, — barring  an  attempt  at  its  close 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  a  temporal  and  an  assumed  eternal 
penalty, — is  given  in  the  lOth  chapter  of  thf  book,  on  the  question  of 
the  Sabbath.  His  learning  is  mamfest  on  every  page,  and  his  spécial 
study  has  been  painstaking  and  fruitful  of  valuable  résulte.  The 
scholar  as  well  as  the  popular  reader  will  appreciate  his  work. 

Manon  Graham,  or  "  Higher  than  Happiness,"  by  Meta  Lander.  Boston.  1890. 
Lee  <fc  Shepard     12  mo.  pp.  436.    $1.60. 

If  this  well-written  and  suggestive  story  gets  the  reading  it  de- 
serves  it  will  take  rank  with  "  John  Ward,  Preacher,"  and  "  Robert 
Elsmere,"  although  like  them  it  has  not  the  ending  which  we  had 
hoped  for  as  we  were  reading  it.  In  its  theological  teachings  it  is 
better  than  they  ;  and  the  gênerai  lesson  which  it  conveys,  as  put  in 
the  words  of  Thomas  Carlyle  :  "  There  is  in  man  a  Higber  than  love 
of  happiness  ;  he  can  do  without  happiness,  and  instead  thereof  find 
blessedness,"  is  undoubtedly  true  and  important;  but  is  taught  in  this 
instance  at  least.  needlessly,  as  it  seems  to  us,  for  a  happiness  in 
which  was  no  incongruity  with  blessedness,  was  defeated  through 
carelessness  and  unnecessary  misunderstanding.  T^e  author  does 
some  fine  work  in  character  painting,  makes  her  heroes  and  her 
heroine  learn  many  grand  lessons  in  the  school  of  expérience,  illus- 
trâtes with  délicate  touches  the  workings  of  the  deeper  f  eelings  of  the 
heart,  and  leaves  a  wholesome  influence  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
reader. 

The  World  Moves  :  Ail  Goes  Well.  By  A  Layman.  Boston  :  J.  G.  Gupples 
Co.    1890.    16  mo,  pp.  vii,  200. 

"  A  Layman  "  représente  himself  as  a  member  of  an  Orthodox 
church,  and  "  chairman  of  a  very  important  committee."  But  as  he 
has  no  sympathy  with  what  is  considered  the  distinguishing  doctrines 
of  Orthodoxy,  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  never  end- 
ing punishment  of  huraan  soûls,  and  avows  himself  a  believer  in  Uni- 
versal  Salvation,  we  are  unable  to  see  how  he  can  reasonably  or 
honestly  "  train  in  such  company."  He  tells  some  startling  stories, 
such  as  the  confession  of  an  Orthodox  mi  ni»  ter,  that  he  believes  that 
ail  soûls  will  be  saved,  and  yet  sides  with  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions,  as  against  the  Andover  School,  in  insisting  that 
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no  man  shall  be  sent  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen  who  believes  in 
the  possibility  of  their  repentance  and  salvation  after  death.  There 
are  many  excellent  things  in  the  book  ;  many,  many  indications  that 
the  theological  world  moves  towards  more  libéral,  more  Christian 
beliefs.  As  a  révélation  from  one  inside  the  lines  it  indicates  that 
those  who  stand  outside  hâve  not  erred  in  their  estimate  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  rapidly  advancing  changes.  The  book  is  a  hand- 
some  spécimen  of  the  publisher's  skill  and  taste. 

Crime  :  It»  Nature,  Causes,  Treatment  and  Prévention.  By  Panford  M.  Green, 
late  Judge  of  the  Suprême  and  Circuit  Courts  of  Miehigan,  etc.,  etc.  PhiladelJ 
phia.    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1889.    8vo.  pp.  346. 

"  An  expérience  of  more  than  half  a  century  as  a  practicing  lawyer, 
a  prosecuting  attorney  and  a  circuît  Judge,"  gives  the  author  a  right 
to  speak  on  the  thème  which  he  hère  discusses.  Crime,  which  he 
demies  as  consisting  "  of  those  wrongs  which  the  government  notices 
as  injurions  to  the  public,  and  punishes  in  what  is  called  a  criminal 
proceeding  in  its  own  name,"  has  its  source  in  heredity,  accidentai 
prénatal  influences,  intempérance  and  the  trame  in  intoxicants,  ignor- 
ance, idleness,  avarice,  cupidity  and  personal  ambition,  the  conflict 
between  capital  and  labor,  the  debasing  influence  of  a  demoralized 
newspaper  press,  cheap  sensational  literature,  evil  example  and  associ- 
ations with  the  corrupt  and  vicions,  nurseries  afforded  to  it  by  many 
of  our  jails  and  prisons,  the  grinding  slavery  of  f ashion,  and,  in  former 
days,  religions  fanaticism.  In  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  Judge 
Green  considéra  and  demonstrates  that  thèse  are  the  causes  of  crime. 
He  arraigns  the  "  manufacture,  sale,  and  intemperate  use  of  intoxi- 
cating  liquors,"  as  constituting  "  the  most  villainous  System  that  the 
worst  enemy  of  man  could  devise  for  the  dégradation  and  ruin  of  the 
human  race."  And  he  states  that  his  half  century  expérience  in  the 
courts  leads  him  to  the  conclusion  "  that  fully  nine-tenths  of  the 
crime  committêd  in  this  state  [Miehigan]  is  caused,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly,  by  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors."  And  he  thinks  that  4i  it 
may  well  be  asked  whether  the  manufacturer  and  the  seller  are  not 
equally  responsible  with  the  man  who  commits  a  wrong  in  conséquence 
of  its  use." 

Turning  to  the  treatment  of  crime,  Judge  Green  gives  a  chapter  to 
a  careful  and  exceedingly  interesting  statement  of  the  history  of  its 
treatment,  and  reasons  from  the  advances  which  hâve  been  made,  the 
résulte  which  hâve  f  ollowed  various  experiments,  and  his  own  personal 
expérience  with  criminals,  "  that  ail  crime  should  be  treated  as  a 
disease."  And  he  adds,  and  we  think  with  great  wisdom  :  4i  This 
view  of  the  character  of  crime  and  its  treatment  will  be  found  on  ex- 
amination  to  satisfy  ail  the  demanda  of  justice,  and  to  secure  ail  the 
ends  which  legislators  hâve  sought  to  obtain  through  the  infliction  of 
punishment.  It  excludes  ail  idea  of  vindictiveness,  or  the  rendering 
of  evil  for  evil,  and  harmonizes  ail  the  dealings  of  governments  and 
communities  with  offenders  against  the  criminal  laws  with  the  highest 
standard  of  benevolence  and  human  kindness  and  duty.     It  éliminâtes 
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from  punishment  the  character  of  atonement  or  rétribution  suffered  as 
an  expiation,  to  appease  the  wrathful  indignation  of  society  or  the 
State,  and  removes  ail  the  difficulties  which  hâve  puzzled  moralists 
and  confused  courts  and  juries,  who  hâve  based  the  right  to  condemn 
and  exécute  judgment  for  wrong  done  upon  the  mental  or  moral  con- 
dition of  the  perpetrator  at  the  moment  when  the  act  was  done." 
The  cure  of  the  offender  is  the  most  important  and  the  most  just  ob- 
ject  of  what  is  called  punishment.  And  until  this  is  obtained,  so- 
ciety has  no  protection  against  crime.  The  only  principles  "  on  which 
crime  may  be  treated,  with  the  reasonable  hope  of  diminishing  the 
number  of  criminals  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  increasing  intelli- 
gence and  material  prosperity  of  our  people,  .  .  .  .  is  the  great 
principle  of  humanity  and  common  brotherhood,  which  f  orbids  that  we 
shall  ever  cease  to  seek  to  do  good  to  the  meanest  of  God's  children 
in  their  most  misérable  conditions,  and  commanda  us  to  do  them  no 
evil."  Punishment,  in  the  sensé  of  suffering,  mental  anguish,  re- 
morse, is  ordained  of  God,  and  is  inévitable.  Time,  place,  surround- 
ings,  furnish  no  exemption  from  it.  No  man  can  vicariously  suffer 
the  penalty  due  to  another.  No  state  nor  court  need  fear  that  the 
humanity  of  its  treatment  of  the  crinrôial  exempts  him  from  bearing 
the  full  penalty  of  his  guilt 

Présent  laws,  and  their  mode  of  administration,  are  not,  Judge 
Green  argues,  well  adapted  to  the  best  treatment  of  the  criminal. 
Definite  sentences  of  imprisonment  for  a  specified  time,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  the  prisoner  is  set  at  liberty,  however  desperate  his 
character  may  be,  defeat,  in  many  instances,  ail  the  ends  of  human 
justice  ;  as  their  full  infli<1if>n  on  others  who  hâve  for  the  first  time 
been  over-mastered  by  temptation  and  are  in  little  or  no  danger  of 
falling  again,  violate  ail  the  requirements  of  equity.  Greater  power 
should  be  given  to  the  courts  to  administer  "  a  System  of  indefinite 
sentences,  with  or  without  some  maximum  limit  of  time."  Another 
defect,  which  the  author  does  not  dwell  upon,  but  which  seems  to  us 
an  exceedingly  vicions  one,  is  the  congregate  System  of  imprisonment, 
in  the  workings  of  which,  criminals  of  ail  grades  are  brought  in  daily 
contact  with  each  other,  and,  as  one  of  its  inévitable  conséquences, 
reform  is  rendered  diffîcult  and  sometimes  is  wholly  baffled  by  the 
black  mailing  indulged  in  when  the  term  of  imprisonment  is  ended  ; 
the  man  who  desires  to  be  honest,  respected,  industrious,  being 
hounded  and  terrorized  over  by  some  practiced  criminal  or  criminals 
with  whom  he  has  been  associated  during  his  term  of  imprisonment. 
What  is  known  as  the  Separate  System  of  confinement  requires  greater 
outlay  of  money,  but  is  more  effective  in  reforming  the  criminal. 

For  the  prévention  of  crime,  Judge  Green  counts  largely  on  the 
influence  of  éducation.  He  would  prohibit  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intoxicant8,  but  he  argues  that  commun  ities  are  not  yet  educated  up 
to  an  appréhension  of  the  enormities  of  the  evil,  and  so  laws  are  not 
enforced.  In  so  far  as  this  may  incite  to  giving  attention  to  this  evil 
in   public  school   instruction,  the   plea   for  éducation  in  order   to  the 
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stringency  and  enf orcement  of  enactments  is  well  ;  bot  to  say  that 
our  law-makers  and  law-officials  do  not  do  their  duty  beeanse  they  do 
not  know  their  duty  is  not  according  to  facto.  Our  legislators  need 
little  instruction  as  to  the  inévitable  effects  of  the  liquor  traffîc  ;  our 
municipal  officiais  cannot  plead  ignorance  as  the  reason  for  their 
mental  réservation  in  taking  oath  to  enforce  ail  the  statutes.  The 
political  power,  the  weight  of  purse  of  the  liquor  manufacturer  and 
dealer,  as  effectively  blinds  the  politician  to  the  light  which  he  well 
knows  is  shining,  as  does  the  power  of  trusts  and  other  monopolies 
warp  his  making  and  executing  other  laws  which  concern  public  well- 
being.  Judge  Green's  advice  as  to  the  conflict  of  labor  with  capital* 
is  sound  and  practical.  Co-operation,  share  in  profits,  will  harmonize 
the  two.  We  heartily  commend  the  book  bef  ore  us  as  wise,  judicious, 
important  and  practical  in  ite  treatment  of  its  thème. 

American  Men  of  Letton.  William  Cullen  Bryant.  By  John  Bigelow.  Boa- 
ton  and  New  York.    Honghton,  Mifflin  <fe  Co.    1890.    16mo.  pp.  vii.  356.    $1.25. 

The  purpose  of  the  publishers  of  this  séries  of  American  Men  of 
Letters,  to  place  in  the  reach  of  ail  who  cannot  afford  to  purchase  the 
more  expensive  and  elaborate«Uves,  biographies  which  shall  convey  a 
correct  and  just  portrait  of  their  sftJnects,  is  most  admirably  met  in 
Mr.  Bigelow's  présentation  of  the  lifa  of  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
Journalist  and  Poet  Associated  with  Mr.  Bryant  for  many  years  in 
the  management  of  The  Evening  PoêL\  and  held  in  such  close  and 
confidential  relations  as  to  hâve  been  nanted  by  Mr.  Bryant  as  one  of 
.the  executors  of  his  will,  Mr.  Bigelow  hyl  opportunities,  gifts  and 
sympathetic  taste  which  fitted  him  in  an  ftxceptional  degree  for  pro- 
ducing  the  admirable  work  which  lies  be£»re  us.  The  beginnings  of 
Mr.  Bryant's  literary  career  in  the  production  of  "  Thanatopsis,"  and 
the  painstaking  character  of  his  habits  of  composition,  give  us  the 
secret  of  the  permanent  and  enduring  place  which  he  won  in  Ameri- 
can literature.  The  personality  of  his  character  and  labors  in  journal- 
ism,  as  also  his  independence  as  a  politician  and  an  editor  are  ably 
portrayed  ;  while  we  are  also  led  by  Mr.  Bigelow  into  the  very  privacy 
of  his  domestic  lif e,  ruled  by  his  loving  and  devout  spirit,  the  source 
of  the  sweetness  and  affection  of  his  home.  Some  especially  pleasant 
glimpses  are  also  given  of  his  thoughtful  care  for  his  dépendent^,  his 
kindliness  of  heart  to  his  neighbors,  and  the  public  spirit  which  led 
him  to  suggest  and  to  aid  comforts  and  conveniences  in  which  ail 
whom  he  might  reach  could  share.  He  was  a  man  of  deep  but 
unostentatious  piety,  living  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  seeking  as  his 
chief  ambition  the  harmony  of  his  ambitions  and  will  with  the  com- 
manda and  purposes  of  his  Maker,  whom  he  loved  and  trusted  as  his 
Father.  To  ail  classes  of  community,  but  especially  to  ambitions 
youth,  his  biography  f  umishes  lessons  of  the  highest  value. 

Ail  the  volumes  noticed  under  the  head  of  "  Contemporary  Litera- 
ture," will  be  found  on  sale  at  our  Publishing  House. 
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"THE  NEW  COVENANT." 

A  NEW  AND  IIPROVED  VERSION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Vol.  I.    The  Four  Gospels.    368  pages. 

Vol.  II,    Acte,  the  Epistles,  Révélation.    400  pages. 

EACH  VOLUME  fl.OO. 


By  J.  W.  HANSON,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 


This  work,  in  the  language  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cantwell  of  the  Universalisa  is  "  a 
notable  addition  to  our  literature."  The  Translation  has  been  pronounced  to  be 
faithful,  accurate  and  scholarly,  not  only  by  our  own  best  critics,  but  by  such  authori- 
ties  as  the  New  York  Indépendant  (  "Orthodox  "),  the  Chicago  Standard  ("  Baptist  '*), 
and  others.  It  is  valuable  to  ail,  but  especially  to  unlearned  readers,  in  possessing 
the  f ollowing  f eatures  : 

I.  A  literal,  idiomatic  rendering  in  modem  terms  of  the  oldest  manuscripts,  as 
found  in  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  Text  This  enables  the  common  reader  to  see 
at  a  glance,  what  it  requires  extended  comment  to  make  clear  in  the  Accepted 
Version. 

II.  The  Gospels  are  printed  as  a  Harmony,  that  is,  ail  that  is  related  by  two  or 
more  Evangelists  is  printed  together,  so  that  the  reader  can  see,  at  a  glance,  the  en- 
tire  evangelical  account  of  any  transaction  or  discourse  ;  and  the  Epistles  are  dis- 
tributed  through  the  Acts,  chronologically.  Thus  a  Chronology  and  Harmony  of  the 
cntire  New  Testament  are  found  in  the  arrangement,— a  valuable  f eature  to  the  student. 

III.  Brief  and  explicit  comments  of  great  value  accompany  the  text,  presenting 
much  of  the  light  that  more  récent  scholarship  has  shed  on  the  New  Testament  The 
Translation,  Harmony  and  Commentary  are  so  admirably  presented,  that  no  equal 
number  of  pages  can  be  found  that  will  so  interpret  the  sensé  and  meaning  of  the  New 
Testament,  or  that  contai n s  so  much  of  value  to  the  Universâlist  reader. 

The  large  sales  of  this  work  show  the  appréciation  of  our  people  of  the  immense 
labor  performed  by  the  author  in  its  production.  The  dénomination  has  been  laid 
under  a  weight  of  obligation  for  "  The  New  Covenant,"  which  is  a  far  greater  im- 
provement  on  the  Revision,  than  the  Révision  is  on  the  Accepted  Version.  The 
volumes  are  essential  to  the  library  of  a  Universâlist,  and  ought  to  be  among  the  books 
of  ail  students  of  the  Scriptures. 

Theyear  1890  will  be  occupied  with  a  considération  of  the  New  Testament  by  ail 
our  Sunday  Schools.  This  will  give  an  increased  value  to  "  The  New  Covenant," 
in  the  eyes  of  our  Pastors,  and  of  the  Teachers,  Pupils  and  Workers  in  the  Sunday 
School.  As  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  an  exact  and  literal  rendering  of  the 
original,  a  simple  reading  of  a  passage  will  often  be  as  useful  in  obtaining  the  real 
sensé,  as* extended  comments  on  the  language  of  the  Common  Version  ;  while  the  notes 
and  explanations  are  just  what  will  be  the  most  profitable  to  the  Universâlist 
student  Among  the  Helps  and  Helpers  to  the  study  of  the  International  Lessons  for 
1890,  nothing  can  be  of  more  value  than  Dr.  Hanson's  "  New  Covenant." 
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2STO"W  READT 1 

HOSEA  BAILOD. 

A  Marvellous  Llfe-Story. 

By  OSCAB  F.  BAPFOSD,  D J>. 

Thîs  work  portrays  the  remarkable 
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Article  XXIII. 
The  Psychology  and  Physiology  of  Will. 

Man  is  eonscious  of  the  possession  of  the  ability  for  rational 
and  free  action.  This  is  an  élément  of  universal  consciousness. 
It  is  common  to  humanity  at  large,  as  is  évident  f rom  ail  lan- 
guage  and  literature. 

This  consciousness  is  the  psychological  basis  of  responsi- 
bîlity  and  moral  obligation.  We  are  responsible  for  our 
•conduct  because  we  are  free.  We  can  choose  between  right 
and  wrong  lines  of  conduet.  For  this  power  of  free  choice  we 
are  responsible.  It  is  at  this  point  that  obligation  émerges 
and  actions  become  moral.  This  has  been  regarded  as  an 
axiom  in  moral  philosophy. 

Without  f  reedom  to  choose  between  right  and  wrong,  virtue 
and  vice,  moral  action  and  moral  character  would  be  impossi- 
ble. This  freedom  of  choice  is  the  recognized  ground  of 
Tesponsibility  in  ethics,  law  and  religion. 

Our  expérience  of  remorse  for  wrong  conduct  dépends  upon 
our  eonscious  mis-use  or  abuse  of  this  power.  Our  moral 
judgment  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  others  is  determined 
by  what  we  regard  as  satisf actory  évidence  of  the  same  f act. 
Conscious  liberty  of  action  détermines  responsibility  and  meas- 
ures  obligation.  In  this  conscious  power  of  free  choice  we  hâve 
the  psychological  ground  of  ail  moral  life  and  expérience. 

Man  is  a  moral  being,  has  a  moral  nature,  perforais  moral 
actions,  feels  moral  obligation,  is  under  moral  law,  builds  moral 
eharaeter,  realizes  moral  ideals,  and  has  a  moral  history.  The 
indestructible  éléments  in  ail  moral  action,  expérience  and  life, 
are  reason,  conscience  and  will.  The  possession  and  exercise 
of  thèse  attributes  of  mind  make  man's  moral  nature,  give  him 
his  moral  expérience,  and  create  his  moral  history.  The  moral 
action  of  the  individual  and  the  moral  life  of  society  are  insép- 
arable f  rom  the  freedom  of  the  will.  Morality  and  will  are 
united  in  man's  moral  consciousness,  and  are  necessary  ele- 
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mente  of  ail  moral  expérience.  Without  will  morality  is  a 
fiction,  obligation  a  delusion,  and  duty  without  foundation. 

The  proof  of  the  existence  and  f reedom  of  the  will  is  found 
in  consciousness.  We  f eel  conscious  that  we  are  free  in  choice, 
volition  and  action.  Consciousness  is  the  only  witness  there  i» 
to  our  thoughts,  émotions  and  volitions.  It  reveals  to  each 
person  what  he  is,  what  he  thinks,  purposes,  résolves,  and 
détermines  to  do.  To  reject  its  testimony  is  to  embrace  uni- 
versai  skepticism  and  deny  the  possibility  of  ail  knowledge* 
This  would  be  as  fatal  to  the  philosophy  of  necessity  as  to  the 
philosophy  of  freedom,  and  destroy  the  science  of  physics  as 
effectually  as  it  would  the  science  of  theology. 

The  will  is  not  désire.  It  is  not  a  part  or  a  function  of  the 
intellect  or  émotions.  Its  function  is  not  thought  or  feelingr 
but  choice,  volition  and  action.  It  directs  thought,  controls 
feeling,  and  restrains  appetite  and  passion.  And  while  it  is 
associated  with  thèse  in  the  unity  and  continuity  of  man's 
mental  and  moral  lif e,  its  function  is  not  the  same  but  différent 
from  theirs.  The  intellect  and  émotions  are  the  channels 
through  which  motives  reach  the  will,  and  by  their  influence 
condition  its  action,  but  they  hâve  no  causal  relation  to  the 
will.  The  will  is  the  executive,  directing,  restraining,  causal  and 
creative  f aculty.  Its  modes  of  action  are  choice,  détermination, 
purpose  and  volition.  It  prevents  desires,  appetites,  passions, 
and  impulses  from  ripening  into  irrational,  immoral  and  crimi- 
nal  actions.  It  sélects  the  motives  from  which  we  act,  déter- 
mines our  Une  of  conduct,  and  concentrâtes  ail  the  powers  of 
man's  nature  in  rational  and  moral  effort.  Thèse  facts  are 
given  us  in  consciousness  and  expérience,  and  are  among  the 
common  and  universal  éléments  of  knowledge. 

The  philosophical,  ethical,  and  practical  bearings  of  the  doc- 
trine of  will  make  a  clear  conception  and  right  understanding 
of  it  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  Such  an  understanding 
can  only  be  attained  by  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  phe- 
nomena  of  voluntary  action  from  the  standpoint  of  both 
psychology  and  physiology.  This  is  necessary  because  the  will 
has  both   psychological  and   physiological  relations.     It  act» 
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under  psychological  and  physiological  conditions  and  limita- 
tions. It  is  a  spiritual  cause  operating  through  a  vital 
organism. 

The  choice,  purpose  and  volition  of  the  will  are  known  to  us 
only  through  consciousness.  This  is  the  psychological  side  of 
voluntary  action.  But  choice,  purpose  and  volition  can  only 
be  converted  into  an  act  by  oontroling  the  voluntary,  nervous, 
and  muscular  organism  of  man.  This  is  the  physiological  side 
of  voluntary  action.  A  philosophical  and  scientific  interpréta- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  will,  therefore,  can  only  be  given  by 
studying  man's  voluntary  actions  under  the  combined  light  of 
psychology  and  physiology. 

It  is  the  function  of  philosophy  to  reveal  the  causes  of 
phenomena,  and  of  science,  to  discover  their  laws  and  relations. 
In  this  study  psychology  as  the  science  of  consciousness  or  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  will  give  us  the  cause  and  conditions  of 
rational  and  responsible  action,  and  physiology  will  point  out 
the  vital  and  organic  relations,  implications  and  laws  of  action. 
Psychology  in  the  study  of  man's  faculties  in  the  light  of 
their  own  action,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  has  revealed  the 
existence  of  will  as  the  power  of  free  choice,  and  determinate 
volition.  This  fact  will  not  be  questioned.  That  such  is  the 
révélation  of  consciousness  to  the  student  of  psychology,  ail 
admit.  As  a  révélation  of  consciousness  it  must  be  true,  or  we 
reject  the  testimony  of  the  witness  as  not  trustworthy.  This 
would  remove  the  ground  of  ail  hnowledge  by  the  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  our  hnowing  faculties. 

The  effort  to  discrédit  the  testimony  of  consciousness  as  a 
witness  for  the  f reedom  of  the  will  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a 
function  of  brain l  action,  is  suicidai  If  consciousness  is  only 
a  function  of  the  action  of  the  brain,  so  is  every  other  mental 
faculty,  acoording  to  the  philosophy  of  materialism.  If  for 
this  reason,  it  is  not  to  be  trusted  as  the  faculty  of  self 
knowledge,  for  the  same  reason  we  must  discrédit  the  ré- 
sulte of  the  action  of  ail  our  mental  faculties.  But  if  con- 
sciousness is  an  unreliable  witness  when  it  testifies  to  the  free- 
i  Body  and  Wffl,  by  H.  Maodaley,  p.  15,  36,  71. 
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dom  of  the  will  in  choice  and  volition,  we  cannot  trust  it 
when  it  testifies  to  any  other  f act  of  our  inner  or  outer  life. 
This  outoome  of  the  philosophy  of  materialism  is  not  knowledge, 
but  the  impossibility  of  knowing  anything.  It  does  not  prove 
that  materialism  is  true,  but  that  there  is  no  truth  man  can 
know.  It  is  not  science,  for  it  destroys  the  f oundation  of  ail 
science. 

Consciousness  reveals  to  us  the  human  will  as  a  cause.  Says 
Professor  Bowen  :  We  hâve  the  direct  évidence  of  conscious- 
ness arising  from  every  volition  or  voluntary  act,  that  the 
human  will  is  a  cause — an  efficient  cause — not  a  mère  anté- 
cédent. A  limited  cause,  indeed,  but  suprême  within  its  proper 
dominion. 2  Cousin  maintains  that  :  We  receive  our  very  idea 
of  cause  from  the  exercise  of  the  will,  which  may  be  a  cause 
but  cannot  be  an  effect 8  In  the  judgment  of  thèse  eminent 
philosophera  the  will  is  a  cause. 

In  becoming  conscious  of  its  own  activity  as  distinguished 
from  merely  passive  feeling,  as  for  instance  in  directing 
thought  by  a  volition  of  the  will,  the  mind  becomes  conscious 
of  itself  as  force,  and  it  is  not  mère  séquence,  "  but  force  which 
is  the  essential  point  in  the  idea  of  causation." 4  We  also  dis- 
cover  as  often  as  we  move  an  object  with  our  hands  that  our 
will  is  capable  of  exerting  force  on  the  world  of  matter  around 
us.  We  are  conscious  of  possessing  the  power  of  free  action, 
and  this  consciousness  proves  the  existence  and  freedom  of  the 
will. 

It  will  not  be  denied  by  any  rational  and  intelligent  mind, 
that  the  will  is  a  cause,  that  is  to  say,  the  action  of  the 
will  is  the  action  of  a  particular  kind  of  cause,  or  a  cause 
acting  under  particular  conditions.  "The  will  is  a  rational 
cause,  or  a  power  of  action  directed  by  reason,  in  view  of 
motives,  and  for  an  end."  We  are  conscious  of  power  in 
ourselves  to  bring  about  events,  cause  changes,  convert  thoughts 
into  things,  influence  others,  and  act  on  matter  ;  and  other 
reasons  lead  us  to  think  that  every  event  is  produced  and  every 

2Metaphysics  and  Ethios,  p.  88.  «Eléments  of  Psychology,  p.  326. 

*  Matter  and  Life. 
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change  is  caused  by  a  power  similar  to  that  in  ourselves  :  that 
is  by  wîll. 

There  is  danger  in  the  doctrine  of  materialism  which  re- 
verses the  natural  relation  of  things,  and  asserts  that  spirit  is 
the  product  of  matter,  when  matter  is  tbe  product  of  spirit. 
A  distinguished  English  savant,  Dr.  Carpenter,  has  said  with 
décisive  clearness:  "Mind  is  the  sole  and  single  source  of 
power."  ;6  Instead  of  saying  that  mind  is  a  création  of  matter, 
we  should  say  that  matter  is  a  création  of  mind.  Of  ail  the 
properties  of  matter  there  is  not  one  which  was  not  bestowed 
on  it  by  mind.  Body  and  motion  are  mère  phenomena.  The 
firat  is  only  an  image  of  substance,  the  last  only  an  image  of 
action  ; 6  but  substance  and  action  are  both  only  eff  ects  of  in- 
telligent force,  that  is,  of  force  operating  in  view  of  an  end. 
Man's  actions  are  not  causeless  because  they  are  free.  As 
possessing  will  he  is  the  cause  of  his  own  acts.  He  is  a  rational, 
free  and  responsible  cause.  The  power  of  volitional  action  be- 
longs  to  him  as  a  cause.  In  the  exercise  of  this  causal  efficien- 
cy,  he  is  free.  The  source  of  this  power  is  within  himself  ; 
and  for  its  proper  use,  he  is  responsible.  Consciousness  re- 
veals  the  fact  that  a  rational  action  cannot  be  performed  with- 
out  a  motive.  Motiveless  actions  are  not  rational.  They 
hâve  no  moral  character.  They  contain  no  moral  éléments. 
To  act  without  motives  is  a  proof  of  insanity.  To  act  with 
regard  to  motives  proves  that  the  will  is  free.  Motives  are 
never  addressed  to  things,  but  always  to  persons  or  powers. 
They  perform  their  true  f unction  only  when  man  is  free  ; 
under  the  law  of  necessity  they  hâve  no  place.  They  can  be 
rationally  applied  only  where  man  has  f  reedom  of  choice. 

Motives  do  not  cause,  they  only  condition  action.  Light  is 
not  the  cause  but  the  condition  of  vision.  It  is  the  man  that 
sees  and  not  the  light.  He  is  the  cause  of  his  own  vision,  but 
the  présence*  of  light  is  the  necessary  condition  for  the  exercise 
of  the  power.  So  man  is  the  cause  of  his  own  actions.  The 
motives  do  not  act  but  the  man.  They  are  the  condition  with- 
out which  rational,  moral  action  is  impossible.  Man  acts  with 
6  Mental  Phyûology.  6  Matter  and  Life. 
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référence  to  motives,  but  is  not  controlled  by  their  influence. 
They  are  not  persons  and  hâve  no  causal  power.  We  are  con- 
scious  that  while  we  act  with  regard  to  motives,  we  are  per- 
fectly  free  in  choice,  volition  and  action.  There  is  no  feeling 
of  coercion  or  sensé  of  being  controlled  by  necessity.  We  are 
conscious  of  the  présence  of  motives  in  the  mind  as  thoughts, 
feelings,  desires,  affections,  hopes,  fears,  aspirations  and  sym- 
pathies, but  not  as  causes.  They  are  présent  as  reasons  for 
action,  and  as  inducements  to  action,  but  never  as  the  cause  of 
action.  The  otaly  responsable  cause  of  action  is  man  himself, 
as  endowed  with  reason,  conscience  and  will. 

Moral  certainty,  such  as  résulta  from  a  well-developed  and 
strong  character,  does  not  destroy  man's  freedom,  because  free- 
dom  is  not  opposed  to  certainty,  but  to  necessity.  An  event 
may  be  niade  certain  by  the  free  act  of  man  himself ,  but  if  he 
acts  under  a  law  of  necessity  like  that  which  causes  the  sun  to 
shine,  his  action  is  not  only  certain,  but  necessary.  There  is 
in  it  no  élément  of  freedom.  It  is  the  motion  of  a  thing  and 
not  the  act  of  a  man.  No  moral  character  or  responsibility 
attaches  to  it.  It  is  mechanical  and  not  moral.  It  is  the  re- 
suit, not  of  moral  certainty,  but  of  physical  necessity.  It  is 
the  necessary  and  not  the  certain  that  destroys  freedom,  and 
changes  man  from  a  person  to  a  thing.  The  moral  action  of 
Christ  and  God  are  certain,  but  they  are  free.  The  more  per- 
fect  man's  moral  character,  thé  more  certain  his  moral  conduct 
and  the  larger  his  moral  freedom. 

When  we  corne  to  investigate  rational  and  voluntary  action 
from  the  standpoint  of  physiology  we  find  it  fails  to  give  any 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  wilL  An  able 
writer  and  learned  physician  in  discussing  this  subject  says  : 

"  In  ail  the  organs  of  the  body,  except  the  brain,  great  ad- 
vances  hâve  been  made  in  the  knowledge  of  their  physiological 
laws,  and  the  amount  of  this  knowledge  bears  a  close  relation 
to  the  obvious  adaptation  of  each  organ  to  the  discharge  of 
its  function.  The  adaptation  of  the  heart  to  the  propulsion  of 
the  blood,  the  adaptation  of  the  intestinal  canal  to  processes  of 
digestion  and  nutrition,  and  of  the  lungs  to  those  of  respira- 
tion are  so  obvious  and  simple  that  a  positive  knowledge  of  the 
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laws  of  their  action  has  been  gained,  and  upon  thèse  a  rational 
pathology  of  their  disease  has  been  founded.  But  it  is  quite 
otherwise  with  the  noble  organ  which  lords  it  over  the  rest  of 
the  body  The  mass  of  that  which  we  call  nervous  substance, 
because  nerve  function  is  foiind  to  inhere  thereto,  possesses  no 
adaptation  which  we  can  trace  to  the  ends  to  which  the  Crea- 
tor has  made  it  subservient.  An  agglomération  of  délicate 
cells  in  ultimate  connection  with  minute  tubes  or  filaments 
which  communicate  impressions  made  upon  the  cells  at  one 
end  to  those  cells  which  lie  at  the  other  extremities  ;  this  is  the 
nervous  apparatus.  Its  modus  operandi  is,  and  probably 
always  will  be,  utterly  unknown  to  us." 7 

M.  Kibot  says  of  the  study  of  abstract  concepts,  "  They  still 
fall  outside  the  province  of  physiological  psychology."  8  It  is 
hère  stated  by  an  eminent  specialist  that  the  form  of  mental 
action  in  which  the  power  of  will  is  specially  manifested  is  out- 
side of  the  investigations  of  the  science  of  physiological  psy- 
chology. Volitions  or  acts  of  will  in  consciousness  do  not 
hâve  their  physical  basis  in  any  spécial  organ  or  area  of  the 
brain.  There  is  no  spécial  organ  of  will.  Ail  the  central 
organs  hâve  pre-eminently  the  property  of  automatism. 9  It  is 
hère  stated  there  are  no  known  parts  of  the  brain  adapted  to 
cause  volitions. 

Concerning  the  physiological  process,  says  Exner,  from 
which  we  abstract  the  conception  of  attention,  we  know  abso- 
lutely  nothing. 10  This  learned  specialist  in  mental  physiology 
holds  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  physiology  of  the  act  of 
will  by  which  spécial  attention  is  directed  to  any  thing  or  sub- 
ject.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  most  learned  and  acute  physiolo- 
gists  in  Europe  and  America  admit  that  they  can  see  no 
adaptation  in  the  nervous  organisai  to  the  function  of  thought 
or  rational  voluntary  action. 11  This  they  do  at  the  same  time 
that  they  claim  that  the  brain  and  nervous  system  are  con- 
eerned  in  such  action,  but  in  a  way  of  which  they  hâve  no 

7  Bucknell  and  Toke  on  Insanity,  p.  342. 
8  M.  Ribot,  German  Psychology  of  the  Day,  p.  306. 

9  Physiological  Psychology,  p.  536. 
"Herman's  Hand  Book  of  Physiology,  vol.  2,  p.  283. 
11  See  TyndaL,  Tuko,  Carpeater,  Ladd  and  Winslow. 
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knowledge,  and  on  which  tbe  science  of  physiology  ha»  thrown 
no  light.  To  claim  in  the  face  of  thèse  facts,  as  some  physi- 
ologists  do, u  that  the  brain  is  the  cause,  and  the  only  cause  of 
thought  and  volition,  is  to  build  a  theory,  not  on  évidence,  but 
ignorance.  They  draw  their  own  conclusions  not  from  what 
they  know,  but  from  what  they  do  not  know,  and  then  daim 
that  thèse  groundless  assumptions  and  wild  spéculations  are 
science. 

Physiology  reveals  the  fact  that  there  is  more  than  one  fac- 
tor  concerned  in  voluntary  action.  Speaking  on  the  subject  of  * 
directing  and  fixing  the  attention,  "  It  is  a  principle  of  wide 
reach,"  says  Wundt,  "  that  the  degree  of  apperception  is  not  to 
be  measured  according  to  the  strength  of  the  external  impres- 
sion, but  according  to  the  subjective  activity  by  which  the  con- 
sciousness  is  applied  to  a  definite  sensé  stimulus  !  " 18  The 
subjective  activity  which  applies  the  consciousness  to  this  or 
that  présentation  of  sensé  rather  than.  to  some  other  is  an 
activity  of  will. 

We  incline  to  attend  to  the  stronger  of  two  excitations  of 
sensé,  but  within  certain  limits  we  can  attend  where  we  will. u 
We  also  incline  to  attend  to  objects  lying  in  the  point  of  re- 
gard of  the  field  of  vision,  but  we  can  will  to  attend  to  objects 
lying  in  the  outward  portions  of  the  field. 16    The  voluntary 
direction  of  the  attention  in  this  case  détermines  the  apper- 
ception of  thèse  objects,  to  the  neglect  of  those  lying  nearer 
and  in  more  favorable  parts  of  the  field.     The  degree  of  atten- 
tion is  determined  not  by  sensé  impression  but  by  an  act  of 
will.     The  direction  of  thought,  fixing  the  attention,  and  re- 
straining  the  émotions  are  acts  of  will,  every  part  of  which  lie 
in  the  field  of  our  consciousness.     We  are  conscious  of  the 
purpose,  the  détermination,  the  volition,  the  effort,  the  exertion 
of  force,  and  the  resuit.     In  thèse  voluntary  actions  we  are  not 
controlled  by  our  sensations,  governed  by  our  feelings,  or  sub- 
12  See  Body  and  Will,  by  H.  Maudfiley. 
w  Wundt's  Physiological  Psychology,  vol.  11,  p.  387. 
14  Physiological  Psychology,  p.  540. 
"Helmholdt's  Physiology  of  Optios,  p.  740. 
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jugated  by  our  passions.  Thèse  are  ail  held  in  subjection  by 
the  will  while  it  acts  in  direct  opposition  to  their  impressions, 
and  demands.  Of  this  we  are  perf ectly  conscious.  We  know 
it  as  well  and  as  perfectly  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  know  any- 
thing. 

Physiology  shows  that  what  are  called  the  voluntary  nerve» 
and  muscles  are  adapted  to  the  service  of  the  will  as  the  vol- 
untary faculty  of  man's  nature.  The  voluntary  nerves  and 
muscles  are  so  called  on  account  of  the  muscular  System  being 
acted  on  by  impulses  transmitted  from  the  center  and  for  a 
definite  purpose.  The  muscle  so  moved  has  been  named  the 
voluntary  muscle  in  contrast  with  the  involuntary  muscles, 
such  as  in  the  heart  or  stomach  move  independent  of  the  will. 
In  the  same  way  nerves  that  produce  muscular  movementsr 
such  as  the  motion  of  the  hand  in  writing,  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  voluntary  nerves.  Neither  the  nerves  nor  the 
muscles  are  voluntary,  but  thèse  are  the  instruments  of  volition,. 
to  use  the  phrase  of  Sir  Charles  Bell. 16 

Turning  next  to  the  facts  of  expérience,  we  know  certainly 
that  by  the  exercise  of  will  we  set  the  muscles  into  action  for 
the  accomplishment  of  work,  and  we  voluntarily  stop  their  ac- 
tivity.  In  like  manner  we  know  that  by  the  same  power  of 
will  we  govern  our  thoughts  ;  and  further,  we  know  that  this 
power  of  will  is  essentially  connected  with  our  intellectual 
nature.  The  voluntary  direction  of  muscular  activity  is  the 
intellectual  direction  of  it,  and  intellectual  direction  is  volun- 
tary. "  There  is  no  évidence  that  volition  contrôla  nerve  ac- 
tion."" 

What  we  mean  by  volition  or  the  exercise  of  will  power  is 
best  shown  by  marking  its  contrast  with  nerve  action,  It  is 
not  that  which  moves  the  muscles,  but  that  which  moves  the 
nerve  cells  to  act  on  the  muscles.  It  is  not  that  which  moves 
the  limbs,  but  that  which  détermines  that  they  shall  be  moved. 
In  the  case  of  voluntary  muscular  activity  that  which  ope- 
rates,  acts  directly  on  the  cell.     And  what  is  not  reflex  as  not 

16  Chalderwood  on  Brain  and  Mind,  p.  45. 
17  Brain  and  Mind,  p.  253. 
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being  the  property  of  the  movement  of  the  sensory  nerve  must 
be  accounted  for  by  an  energy  f rom  some  other  source,  that  is 
from  a  sphère  external  to  the  nervous  System  through  which  it 
acts. 

The  unifying  power  which  harmonizes  the  action  of  _nerve6 
and  muscles  far  apart,  is  the  will,  which'  governs  both.  How 
the  will  exercises  this  power  is  not  known,  but  that  suoh  oon- 
trol  is  exercised  admits  of  no  doubt  ;  the  resuit  being  the  nor- 
mal exercise  of  muscular  power  acoording  to  the  purpose  of 
the  agent.  What  takes  place  within  the  physiological  sphère 
is  the  libération  of  nerve  energy,  propagated  along  the  motor 
nerve,  and  communicating  the  impulse  needed  to  liberate  mus- 
cular energy  which  thencef  orth  continues  to  work  acoording  to 
the  will's  behest. 18 

We  hâve,  acoording  to  the  révélations  of  the  science  of  physi- 
ology,  a  nervous  and  muscular  mechanism,  created  for  and 
adapted  to  the  service  of  the  will  as  the  voluntary  faculty  of 
the  human  soûl.  w  This  provision  made  for  the  exercise  of 
the  will  in  the  anatomical  and  physiological  structure  of  the 
body,  in  order  to  fit  man  for  f ree,  voluntary  and  responsible 
action,  is  conclusive  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  human  freedom. 
The  facts  of  physiology  when  rightly  interpreted  do  not  sustain 
the  conclusions  of  scientific  f  atalism. 

Mr.  Fisk,  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Spencer,  in  his  Outlines  of  Cos- 
inic  Philosophy,  ^  says  : 

"  It  is  the  property  of  tissue  that  gives  the  impulse  which, 
when  guided  by  intelligence,  we  call  volition,  and  it  is  the  ab- 
straction from  particular  volitions  that  the  metaphysicians  per- 
sonify  as  will.  Physiologically  we  cannot  choose  but  reject 
the  will  ;  volition  we  know,  and  the  will  we  know,  but  the  will 
apart  from  particular  acts  of  volition  we  cannot  know." 

The  existence  of  the  mental  attribute  of  will  is  hère  denied 
that  the  function  of  volition  may  be  accounted  for  as  the  re- 
suit solely  of  nervous  action.  But  the  nervous  System  is  the 
instrument  and  not  the  cause  of  thought  and  volition.     This 

"  Brainand  Mmd.  »  Draper's  Physiology,  p.  321. 

*>Cosmic  Philosophy,  roi.  11,  p.  176. 
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is  the  position  of  Mr.  Fisk,  hiraself . 21  If  the  nervous  System 
is  the  instrument  of  mind,  and  not  its  cause,  the  condition 
only  of  mental  action,  as  he  holds,  how  can  he  ascribe  volition, 
a  well  known  mental  act,  to  nerve  tissue,  without  contradict- 
ing  himself  ?  He  not  only  contradicts  himself ,  he  also  contra- 
dicts  a  fundamental  axiom  of  science.  Wundt,  in  his  Axioms 
of  Physics,  in  their  relation  to  causality  says  :  ffl  "  Ail  causes 
in  nature  are  causes  of  motion.  2.  Every  cause  of  motion  is 
external  to  the  object  moved."  But  Mr.  Fisk  says  the  cause 
of  the-  motion  of  the  body  is  a  part  of  it,  and  the  impulse  of 
motion  in  the  nerve  is  self-originated,  and  not  external  to  it. 
The  cause  of  motion  is  nervous  tissue, — that  is  its  function,  he 
tells  us.  The  tissue  is  the  instrument  of  motion,  and  not  its 
cause.  He  rejects  will,  but  admits  willing  or  volition.  But 
function  implies  faculty,  work  an  agent,  and  an  effect  a  cause. 
Now  what  is  the  faculty  of  which  motion  is  the  function,  and 
what  is  the  cause  of  which  volition  is  an  effect,  if  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  will  ?  Who  is  the  agent  in  ail  voluntary  work, 
if  man  is  not  f ree  and  endowed  with  f  ree  will  ?  This  theory  of 
Mr.  Fisk  involves  the  absurdity  of  an  act  without  an  agent,  an 
effect  without  a  cause,  and  intelligent  work  without  a  rational 
force. 

Dr.  Maudsley,  in  his  work  on  "  Body  and  Will,"  advocates 
the  theory  that  the  will  is  the  resuit  of  the  action  of  the  brain, 
and  in  reply  to  the  argument  for  the  existence  of  mind  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  body,  or  from  matter,  based  upon  the  utter  un- 
likeness  between  the  two  classes  of  phenomena,  says  : 

"  As  it  is  through  self-consciousness  that  we  know  the  ener 
gy  which  we  call  will,  and  as  it  is  through  sensé  consciousness 
we  know  the  so-called  physical  forces,  it  is  plain  that  we  hâve 
a  right  to  expect  them  to  be  alike." 

But  why  not  expect  them  to  be  alike  if  they  are  alike  ?  If 
the  energy  of  will  is  physical  energy,  and  like  ail  other  f orms  of 
physical  energy,  why  do  we  not  know  it  by  sensé  consciousness 
as  we  know  other  forms  of  natter  ?  The  fact  that  it  is  known 

«Hiatory  of  Philosophy,  toI.  11,  p.  325. 
21  Coemic  Philosophy,  vol.  11,  pp.  436,  437. 
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in  a  différent  way  shows  that  it  is  a  différent  thing.  If  it  were 
material  we  could  cognize  it  through  the  sensés  as  we  do  ail 
other  material  things  ;  the  f act  that  it  is  unknown  to  the  sensés, 
and  is  not  the  condition  of  any  form  of  sensation  shows  that  it 
is  not  material. 

The  argument  he  makes  for  the  différence  of  phenomena  yet 
sameness  of  substance,  based  upon  our  différent  sensations  of 
matter,  is  not  souncL  The  two  causes  are  not  analagous.  The 
différent  forms  of  physical  energy  are  ail  known  through  the 
sensés,  but  the  energy  of  will  is  not  known  through  sensé  eon- 
sciousness  at  ail.  We  hâve  no  sensation  of  will.  With  the 
différent  forms  of  matter  the  substance  is  material  and  the 
organs  through  which  we  recognize  it  are  material.  We  do 
not  cognize  will  by  the  use  of  any  material  organ;  for  the 
reason,  evidently,  that  it  is  not  material.  Our  knowledge  of 
matter  is  gained  by  the  conscious  use  of  our  sensés  ;  but  we 
are  not  conscious  of  the  use  of  any  material  organ,  instrument 
or  sensé,  in  self-oonsciousness,  or  in  the  knowledge  we  hâve  of 
the  energy  of  our  own  wills. 

In  our  consciousness  of  the  personal  Ego,  we  are  not  con- 
scious of  matter  or  body  at  ail.  We  are  only  conscious  of  our 
bodies  through  our  sensations,  and  but  for  our  sensés  we  would 
not  know  that  we  had  any  bodies.  The  muscular  sensé  gives 
us  the  consciousness  of  the  use  of  the  body,  and  we  are  always 
conscious  of  our  effort  to  use  the  body  as  an  instrument,  but 
the  consciousness  that  we  do  use  it  cornes  not  directly  but  im- 
mediately  through  our  sensés.  Our  consciousness  of  thought, 
émotion  and  will  is  always  direct  and  immédiate,  and  if  there 
is  any  thing  physical  in  the  process  we  hâve  no  conscious 
knowledge  of  it. 

The  argument  of  the  advocates  of  philosophical  necessity, 
based  upon  the  influence  of  circumstances  upon  man's  conduct 
and  character,  is  not  conclusive  against  the  f  reedom  of  the  will. 
On  this  subject  John  Stewart  Mill  says  : 

"  That  though  our  character  is  formed  by  circumstances,  our 
own  desires  can  do  much  to  shape  those  circumstances,  and 
that  what  is  really  inspiring  and  ennobling  in  the  doctrine  of 
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free  will  is  the  conviction,  that  we  hâve  a  real  power  over  the 
formation  of  our  own  character,  that  our  will,  by  influencing 
some  of  our  circumstances,  can  modify  our  future  habits  or  our 
capacities  of  willing."  ffl 

Circumstances  condition  the  formation  of  man's  character 
"but  do  not  cause  it.  The  efficient  cause  of  character  as  the  re- 
suit of  continuous  action  is  the  will.  Circumstances  présent 
the  occasions  of  action,  and  form  the  conditions  under  which 
action  takes  place,  and  in  that  way  contribute  to  character  build- 
ing, but  the  work  is  done  by  man  himself .  Expérience  and 
history  alike  prove  that  man  can  change  his  circumstances, 
alter  his  surroundings,  and  modify  his  environment.  If  society 
acte  on  him  he  acte  on  society,  and  if  institutions  mould  his 
character  he  créâtes  institutions.  If  laws  and  governments 
influence  him,  he  enacts  laws  and  institutes  governments. 
The  fact  is,  man  very  largely  m^kes  his  own  circumstances, 
and  establishes  his  own  environment. 

The  human  will  is  not  only  a  power  in  the  individual,  but  a 
power  in  society  as  well,  and  will  finally  be  recognized  as  the 
most  important  factor  in  civilization.  Nature  furnishes  only 
the  conditions  of  progress — the  raw  material  of  art,  science, 
agriculture,  mining,  manufactures  and  commerce.  This  must 
be  worked  up  by  man  to  attain  résulte.  To  do  this  is  the  work 
of  man's  intellect  and  will.  Thèse  are  the  créative  faculties  of 
man's  nature  and  their  possession  demonstrate  his  freedom  and 
responsibility. 

The  fact  of  heredity  is  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  As  a  biological  and  physiological  law  of  man's 
organic  being  it  is  regarded  as  destructive  to  his  free  volition 
and  action.  The  inheritance  of  a  diseased  nature  and  evil 
tendencies  may  modify  man's  power  of  free  action,  but  it  does 
not  destroy  it.  The  law  of  heredity,  as  it  secures  the  trans- 
mission of  man's  whole  nature  to  his  children,  renders  certain 
the  transmission  and  the  inheritance  of  the  power  of  free  choice, 
volition  and  action  with  every  other  mental  faculty.  Heredity 
thus  makes  permanent  in  the  human  family  free  will  as  a 
necessary  and  intégral  part  of  man's  nature. 

**  Autobiography  of  John  Stewart  Mill,  p.  169. 
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Men,  as  history  and  expérience  prove,  hâve  the  power  to 
modify  and  change  their  nature,  and  to  improve  and  develop 
their  organisms.  If  this  were  not  so  human  nature  could  never 
be  improved  either  in  the  individual  or  in  soeiety.  The  very 
object  of  science,  art,  law,  éducation  and  religion  is  to  do  this» 
The  very  function  of  medicine,  hygiène,  sanitary  science  and 
social  reform  is  to  improve  human  nature.  If  this  function  is 
discharged  man  is  set  f  ree  f  rom  the  slavery  to  a  diseased  nature 
inherited  f  rom  his  ancestors. 

There  is  in  man's  nature  a  law  of  variation  as  well  as  a  law 
of  heredity.  The  law  of  variation  grows  out  of  man's  sponta- 
neity  and  liberty  and  explains  the  variety  and  diversity  in 
nature.  The  law  of  heredity  or  inheritance  is  the  outcome  of 
necessity,  and  explains  the  unity,  uniformity  and  continuity  of 
nature  and  humanity.  The  combined  application  of  thèse  two 
laws  make  science  and  morality  possible. 

The  doctrine  of  the  unity  and  persistance  of  force  is  regarded 
as  destructive  to  ail  théories  of  free  will.  It  is  said  the 
amount  of  force  in  the  universe  cannot  be  increased  or 
diminished,  and  theref ore  will  cannot  be  the  free  cause  of  action. 
The  doctrine  of  the  unity  and  indestructibility  of  force,  as 
known  to  science,  is  confined  in  its  application  to  pure  physics. 
It  does  not  touch  the  sphère  of  the  will.  There  can  therefore 
be  no  conflict  between  this  theory  of  force  as  a  doctrine  oi 
physics  and  the  doctrine  of  free  will,  because  one  is  a  doctrine 
of  physical  and  the  other  of  spiritual  dynamics.  But  this 
scientific  doctrine  of  the  unity,  and  persistence  of  force  does 
not  account  for  its  origin,  or  point  out  its  cause.  Science  deals 
with  the  phenomena  of  motion.  In  physics  the  existence  of 
force  is  an  inference  from  the  phenomena  of  motion.  If  there 
is  motion  something  must  move,  and  something  must  move  it  ; 
in  other  words,  ail  motion  must  hâve  a  subject  and  a  cause. 
What  is  the  cause  of  motion  ?  The  answer  is,  force.  What 
is  the  origin  of  force  ?  The  answer  of  modem  philosophy  is, 
will.  The  quantity  of  motion  is  not  uniform  in  the  universe, 
but  the  quantity  of  force  is,  and  the  source  of  that,  is  the  will 
of  God. 
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But  the  fonction  of  the  human  will  is  not  to  oreate,  but  to 
direct  force.  To  accomplish  work  what  is  necessary  is  not  a 
new  force,  but  a  new  idea,  under  which  old  forces  f orm  new 
oombinations  and  produce  new  results.  The  mind  can  create 
new  ideas  and  form  new  purposes  without  which  the  physical 
forces  never  do  intelligent  and  rational  work  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  physics. 

The  doctrine  of  the  will  is  not,  therefore,  in  conflict  with  the 
doctrines  of  science  ;  and  physiology  and  psychology  corne  into 
harmony  on  the  subject  of  will.  William  Tucker. 


Article  XXIV. 
Divine  Providence. 


From  time  immémorial  nearly  ail  the  inhabitants  of  earth 
hâve  oocasionally  kneltin  prayer  and  indulged  in  hope  of  bless- 
ings  from  a  power  superior  to  themselves;  and  in  many 
passages  of  our  Sacred  Book,  we  are  exhorted  to  trust  in  the 
Lord, — the  living  God.  Still  in  our  day,  some  hâve  lost  ail 
faith  in  any  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  in  their,  or  any 
one's  favor.  This  article  is  an  attempt  to  ascertain  how  far 
and  how  often  and  in  what  way,  we  may  look  to  and  trust  in 
the  ruler  of  the  universe  for  superhuman  assistance. 

The  scientist  is  not  neoessarily  a  student  of  religion.  The 
mère  philosopher  regards  "  the  heavens  and  earth,  and  ail  that 
in  them  is  "  as  a  oomplex  and  wonderf  ul  machine  that  some- 
how  got  wound  up  and  set  to  running,  and  continues  to  lun 
because  it  cannot  stop  itself .  The  Suprême  Being,  if  there  is 
such  a  being,  oocupies  a  position  outside  of  nature  and  con- 
templâtes the  ceaselessly  whirling  machine,  perhaps  with  satis- 
faction, perhaps  with  indifférence,  but  never  intermeddles. 
There  is  no  need  of  trusting  in  him,  or  calling  upon  him  for 
help,  for  if  he  should  cease  to  exist,  everything  would  go  on  in 
ite  old  way,  just  the  same.    The  man  of  faith  also  regards  the 
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unîverse  as  a  wonderful  machine  :  but  a  machine  in  which  its 
creator  takes  a  deep  and  abiding  interest.  He  intently  watches 
ail  its  movements,  great  and  small,  oils  its  axles  with  divine 
grâce,  keeps  each  of  its  parts  on  its  proper  track,  and  repairs 
ail  damages  that  may  occur  by  friction,  accident  or  long  usage. 

He  not  only  restrains  and  régulâtes  "  the  runaway  stars  and 
wild,  coltish  cornets,"  if  there  are  any,  but  bestows  spécial  at- 
tention and  effort  on  the  earth  and  its  wayward  inhabitants, 
his  immortal  children.  He  has  given  them  an  abundance  of 
verbal  laws  ;  he  intently  watches  their  conduct  ;  he  hears  ail 
their  prayers  and  blasphemies  ;  he  f orgives  the  pénitent  ;  he 
punishes  the  guilty  and  rewards  the  virtuous  according  to  their 
déserts  ;  and  has  charge  of  ail  human  affaire.  He  numbers 
even  the  hairs  of  our  heads,  and  appoints  bounds  that  we  may 
not  go  beyond.  He  has  raised  up  inspired  teachers  and  leaders 
who  hâve  written  and  talked  for  our  benefit,  and  hâve  revealed 
to  us  some  of  the  arcana  of  the  spirit  realm.  He  is  ever  with 
ns,  and  is  a  présent  and  powerful  help  in  time  of  trouble. 

Thèse  are  the  extrêmes  of  opinion  ;  and  somewhere  between 
them  lies  the  realm  of  truth  and  reality. 

It  is  recorded  that  in  olden  times  Divine  Providence  mani- 
f ested  itself  in  the  formation  of  earth  and  man  ;  in  the 
Noachian  flood  ;  in  the  call  of  Abraham  ;  in  the  plagues  of 
Egypt  ;  in  the  journey  of  the  Israélites  through  the  wilderness 
and  their  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  in  the  sun  and  moon 
standing  still  at  the  command  of  Joshua;  in  Elijah  being 
caught  up  in  a  chariot  of  fire  ;  in  the  préservation  of  the  three 
men  cast  into  an  extremely  hot  furnace  ;  in  the  transmutation 
of  a  large  quantity  of  water  into  excellent  wine  ;  in  f eeding 
five  thousand  hungry  people  on  a  f ew  loaves  and  small  fishes  ; 
in  stilling  a  tempest  ;  and  in  revivifying  bodies  absolutely 
dead.  And  not  the  Hebrews  alone,  but  ail  nations  whose  tra- 
ditions hâve  reached  us,  cherished  a  belief  in  many  a  mar- 
velous,  superhuman  and  supernatural  oocurence.  Now  has 
this  widely  spread  and  long  continued  belief  any  f  oundation  in 
fact,  or  is  it  a  pure  delusion  ?  Sift  out  ail  the  accretions  of 
time,  and  ail  the  mistakes  of   ignorant  men,  and  will   there 
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remain  any  kernels  of  truth  ?  In  answer  to  thèse  questions, 
admit  the  existence  of  a  person  almighty  and  allwise,  and  the 
reality  of  wonderful  works  rise  at  once  into  the  realm  of  possi- 
bility  and  probability.  Being  able  to  do  as  he  wishes,  it  may 
be  his  pleasure,  occasionally,  to  light  a  sun,  form  a  planet,  pro- 
duce a  human  race,  and  in  ail  time  and  in  ail  ways  take  the 
best  care  of  it.  No  wise  man  will  think  of  placing  bounds  to 
the  illimitable.  It  is  impossible  to  prove  that  superhuman  and 
supernatural  deeds  hâve  not  been  done,  or  that  they  may  not 
be  done.  Beyond  ail  question,  the  marvelous  legends  of 
mythology  are  unreliable;  and  many  a  marvelous  story  of 
Divine  interposition,  for  man's  punishment  or  benefit,  might 
be  analyzed  into  natural  occurences.  For  example,  it  was  a 
blunder  that  caused  our  Pilgrim  forefathers  to  settle  on  the 
<milly  north  side,  instead  of  the  sunny  south  side,  of  Cape  Cod. 
The  Indian  who  is  âaid  to  hâve  fired  several  shots  at  Gen. 
Washington,  without  hitting  him,  probably  did  not  take  good 
aim.  The  simple  reason  why  Gen.  Fighting  Joe  Hooker  was 
not  killed  while  under  fire,  was,  that  he  was  never  exactly  in 
range.  The  first  Monitor  appeared  at  the  opportune  moment, 
as  a  resuit  of  the  indomitable  energy  and  persévérance  of  her 
builder.  We  do  not  know,  and  while  in  thèse  material  bodies 
cannot  know,  how  a  miracle  is  wrought,  or  what  constitutes  a 
miracle,  because  we  are  ignorant  of  the  many  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  powers  and  modes  in  which  spiritual  beings  act.  God 
may  be  able  to  swerve  a  flyiug  bullet,  or  the  rapid  lightning, 
from  its  natural  course  ;  but  he»  works  in  the  easiest  way,  and 
we  can  imagine  more  direct  ways  of  protecting  those  in  danger. 
The  Divine  mind  could  confuse  the  Indian's  mind,  and  thus 
spoil  his  aim,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  or  the 
stirring  exigencies  of  the  times,  may  hâve  caused  John  Ericson 
to  hurry  up  and  push  f orward  his  marvelous  little  fighting 
boat. 

It  has,  however,  seemed  to  us  an  unwise  waste  of  time  and 
brain  power  to  try  to  ascertain  and  explain  how  the  occurrences 
called  miracles  might  hâve  been  wrought.  Equally  devoid  of 
benefit  to  us,  are  the  philological  and  archaeological,  and  meta- 
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physical  attempts  to  invalidate  the  statements  preserved  in  the 
ancient  traditions  and  literatare  of  the  Hebrews.  Our  faith, 
hope  and  moral  code,  do  not  dépend  on  any  décision  respecting 
Àaron's  rod,  or  the  axe  borrowed  by  the  sons  of  the  prophète, 
which  accidentally  dropped  into  the  water.  Given  a  suprême 
and  intelligent  power,  and  ail  things,  not  involving  contradic- 
tion or  absurdity  are  possible.  God  could  as  easily  and  gently 
cause  the  rotary  motion  of  the  earth  to  cease  as  in  the  days  of 
Joshua,  and  even  to  turn  backward  as  in  the  days  of  Hezetriah, 
as  a  brakeman  can,  without  a  jar,  cause  a  swift  railway  train 
to  stop.  He  could  cause  a  mighty  wind  to  sweep  back  the 
water  in  an  arm  of  the  Red  Sea  so  that  the  Israélites  could 
pass  over  on  bare  ground,  as  easily  as  a  farmer  can  turn  the 
fan  of  his  wÎDnowing  machine.  The  Aurora  Borealis  would 
hâve  enabled  Joshua  to  follow  up  his  victory,  and  a  skilful 
physician  might  hâve  administered  the  needed  counsel  and  en- 
couragement to  sick  Hezekiah.  That  the  one  had  plenty  of 
light  and  time,  and  that  the  other  recovered  from  his  illness, 
are  the  main  f acts  ;  the  détails  are  of  minor  importance.  The 
Almighty  could  hâve  assisted  them,  and  without  doubt  he  did. 
We  are  not  acquainted  with  ail  the  laws  of  nature,  and  much 
less  with  ail  the  ways  of  the  Author  of  nature.  We  do  not 
know  how  the  éléments  get  together  to  form  an  apple,  a  kernel 
of  wheat  or  a  stalk  of  sugar-cane,  yet  we  enjoy  our  nice  apple 
pie,  just  as  much.  Believing,  as  we  do,  in  an  infinité,  almighty» 
and  all-good  person,  we  hâve  no  hesitancy  in  admitting  the 
truth  of  every  wonderful  wofk  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  But 
we  are  incompétent  to  explain  how  even  the  smallest  of  them 
was  done,  and  we  are  not  pained  or  grieved  by  this  ignorance. 
He  knows  ;  and  that  is  enough. 

"  In  the  beginning,  God,  the  Elohim,  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  :  "  This  is  the  key  note,  modulated  in  myriad 
forms,  of  a  book  which  those  trying  to  find  and  do  the  right, 
read  with  révèrent  delight  ;  for  those  choosing  to  do  wrong, 
awe  and  appréhension.  If  this  statement  is  true,  we  may 
trust  in  Divine  Providence  as  a  présent  help  in  every  time  of 
trouble  ;  if  not  true,  the  book  should  be  closed  and  relegated 
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to  the  realm  of  exploded  théories.  We  devoutly  accept  the 
statement  as  true,  and  the  book  as  reliable  ;  and  are  glad  not 
to  find  in  it  any  account  of  a  monstrous  or  disgusting  act  per- 
formed  by  the  Deity.  Everything  recorded  in  the  Scriptures 
appears  to  hâve  been  done  in  accordance  with  law  and  order. 
There  are  traditions  that  a  woman  in  Saragossa  had  a  leg  am- 
.  pntated,  and  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  the  priests,  a  new  one 
grew  out  on  the  stump  ;  that  the  immaculate  St.  Theresa,  when 
pnrsued  by  vile  men,  found  refuge  and  safety  in  a  rock  cavern, 
whose  solid  walls  opened  to  receive  her,  and  closed  again  when 
she  had  entered  ;  that  Mahomet,  with  his  sabre,  cleft  in  twain 
the  moon  ;  that  on  the  weary  flight  into  Egypt,  a  third  arm 
grew  out  from  the  side  of  Mary,  that  she  might  rest  the  other 
two  in  carrying  the  infant  Jésus  ;  that  Buddha  allowed  himself 
to  be  torn  in  pièces  several  times,  and  soon  af ter  grew  together 
again,  without  even  a  scar  ;  but  none  of  thèse  kinds  of  stories 
hâve  any  parallel  in  the  Bible.  Among  the  Hebrews,  Jehovah 
walked  with  dignified  steps,  and  wrought  with  wise  benignity. 
In  modem  times,  though  often  earnestly  prayed  for,  it  is  not 
certain  that  a  storm  ever  abated  its  fury,  or  a  train  of  cars  ever 
kept  on  the  rails,  or  the  fiâmes  of  a  burning  building  ever  sub- 
sided,  that  the  dying  were  ever  restored  to  health,  or  a  black 
hearted  sinner  was  ever  made  pure  and  white,  in  any  other  man- 
ner  than  the  regular  working  of  the  common  law  of  cause  and 
resuit.  Chaplains  in  the  army  are  usef  ul  men  and  their  prayers 
are  bénéficiai,  sometimes,  to  the  soldiers,  but  good  gênerais 
trust  mainly  to  the  weight  of  the  régiments,  thorough  discipline 
and  wise  strategy.  Pétitions  and  supplications  are  always  in 
order,  but  even  the  best  Evangelical  Christians  hâve  corne  to 
believe  that  no  great  reform  can  be  brought  about  without 
persevering  efforts,  good  institutions,  and  wise,  stringent  laws. 
The  saloon  will  remain  open,  and  continue  its  deadly  work, 
until  prohibitory  enactments,  supported  by  strong  public 
opinion,  shut  it  up.  No  miracle  in  favor  of  tempérance  or 
missionary  enterprise  is  expected  to  occur.  Still,  "  there  is  a 
Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  how  we  wilL" 
Still,  the  prayers  of  the  devout,  though  they  do  not  change  the 
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Unchangeable,  are  bénéficiai  to  man  ;  yet  we  may  and  should 
trust  in  the  Lord. 

1.  We  may  trust  that  ail  beings  and  things  are  in  the  hands 
and  under  the  control  of  God.  No  cornet  runs  lawless  through 
the  void;  each  keeps  in  its  appointed,  eccentric  orbit.  In 
Christian  theology,  no  Ahriman  ever  check-mates  Orniuzd. 
In  the  semi-dramatic  poem  of  Job,  Satan,  though  somewhat 
sceptical,  is  respectf  ul  to  God,  and  willing  to  be  guided  by  him. 
When  Diabolus  shows  restiveness,  a  strong  angel  is  sent  from 
heaven^to  bind  him  for  a  thousand  years,  and  like  Prometheus, 
he  is^so  bound.  AU  beings  and  things  are  in  God's  hands, 
surrounded  by  his  spirit,  submerged  in  his  love  and  subject  to 
his  will.  Nothing,  however  trifling,  is  beneath  him  ;  and  the 
highest  heavenjis  not  above  him.  In  the  poet's  fervid  phrase- 
ology,  he 

"  Warms  in  the  son,  refreshes  in  the  breeze, 
Glows  in  the  stars  and  bloesoms  in  the  trees, 
Lives  in  ail  life,  extends  through  ail  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  opérâtes  unspent, 
Breathes  in  onr  soûl,  informa  our  mortal  part, 
As  full,  as  perf ect  in  a  hair  as  heart  ; — 
As  full,  as  perfect  in  vile  man  that  mourus, 
As  in  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns." 

Ail  things  being  thus  in  his  unerring  hands,  pervaded  by 
his  quickening  spirit,  and  subject  to  his  indomitable  will,  must 
be  in  perfect  order.  The  storm  that  founders  a  ship,  the 
earthquake  that  swallows  a  city,  and  the  pestilence  that  smites 
by  day  and  night,  as  really  as  the  sweeter  and  gentler  incidents 
of  life,  are  accomplishing  his  divine  behests,  and  are  his  divine 
providence. 

To  us,  the  ways  of  God  are  mysterious  and  past  finding  out. 
We  know  not  why  the  sinful  are  allowed  to  prosper,  and  the 
virtuous  doomed  to  suffer  ;  nor  why  the  lying  serpent  was  per- 
mitted  to  creep  into  Eden  and  vaccinate  the  human  race  with 
sin,  misery  and  death.  A  child  can  ask  questions  which  the 
philosopher  cannot  answer.  If  we  fully  trusted  in  the  Lord, 
we  should  not  seek  to  know.  We  see  but  in  part  ;  we  abso- 
lutely  know  but  little  ;  in  our  logic  we  are  apt  to  leave  out  the 
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main  factor  in  the  problem  of  life, — reliance  on  Divine  Provi- 
dence,— without  this,  no  rest  or  désignation  is  possible.  We 
may  conjecture  and  hope  that  good  will  spring  from  seeming 
evil,  and  that  the  wrath  of  man  will  redound  to  the  glory  of 
of  God.  Trusting, — waiting  on  him  relieves  us  from  needless 
anxiety,  and  brings  calm  résignation.  Those  many  bloody 
wars,  those  long  and  bitter  slaveries,  this  awful  curse  of  in- 
tempérance, this  intense  and  reckless  selfishness,  may  somehow 
be  working  out  the  highest  good  for  the  human  race.  The 
old  proverb  is  worth  remembering:  uWhere  you  can't  un- 
riddle,  learn  to  trust." 

2.  Again,  it  is  convenient  to  call  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  Divine  energy  is  exefted  in  the  universe,  "the  laws  of 
God  ;  "  and,  reasoning  from  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God 
as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  the  création,  we  are  com- 
pelled  to  believe  that  ail  thèse  laws  are  uni  versai,  unvarying, 
wise  and  beneficent.  Gravitation,  chemical  affinity,  the  pro- 
duction of  living  créatures,  growth,  decay,  and  the  results  of 
moral  conduct,  are  the  same  everywhere.  The  law  of  attrac- 
tion binds  and  holds  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  earth,  and 
in  ail  her  sister  planets.  Experiments  made  with  the  prism 
reveal  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  solar  spectrum,  the  stellar 
spectrum,  and  the  spectrum  from  the  light  in  the  smith's  forge, 
are  f  undamentally  the  same  ;  and  hence,  that  the  éléments  of 
matter,  the  phenomena  of  combustion  and  the  radiation  of 
light,  in  sun,  stars  and  earth,  are  identical.  The  same  force 
that  causes  the  ripe  apple  to  f  ail  to  the  ground,  and  water  to 
run  down  hill,  keeps  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  every  star 
in  its  place.  The  calorie  that  lights  the  evening  lamp,  lights 
the  sun.  The  mental  condition  and  surrounding  which  fill  and 
thrill  the  saints  above  with  rapture,  would  similarly  affect  the 
saints  on  earth.  Everywhere,  beauty  stimulâtes  affection,  love 
begets  love,  truth  nourishes  the  mind,  and  justice  tries  to  main- 
tain  equilibrium.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  right  and 
wrong,  good  and  evil,  in  one  soûl,  are  the  same  in  ail  persons, 
— blessings  or  cursings.  Ilaving  made  of  one  blood  ail  na- 
tions, God  did  not  proceed  to  promulgate  one  code  of  laws  for 
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the  Çaucasian,  another  for  the  Negro  and  another  for  the 
Indian,  but  one  and  the  same  commandments  for  ail  ;  and  we 
may  saf  ely  conclude  that  ail  soûls,  f  rom  the  most  weak  and  de- 
graded  to  the  purest  and  loftiest,  are  under  the  same  régime. 

As  it  is  the  duty  of  ail  healthy  men  and  women  to  be  active 
and  usef ul,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  ail  angels  to  be  active  and  use- 
fuL  The  gospel  is  equally  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Af  rica,  and  in  that  realm  where  once  it  was 
u  preached  to  spirits  in  prison."  God's  love  has  neither  bound 
nor  locality  ;  his  mercy  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  ;  and 
the  vilest  sinner  that  ever  died  in  his  sin,  has  not  gone,  and 
cannot  go  beyond  its  reach.  Death  is  the  finality  of  nothing 
but  the  animal  body;  the  soûl  lives  on  in  the  unchanging 
realm  of  law.  No  being  or  thing  can  possibly  escape  fr*m  this 
well  ordered  realm,  or  get  ont  of  the  boundless  océan  of  love. 
With  ail  thèse  facts  in  our  minds,  we  cannot  consistently  désire 
any  change  in  the  usual  workings  of  Divine  Providence. 
Under  his  management,  "  whatever  is,  is  right,"  and  the  strong, 
steady  energy  of  the  Divine  will  is  ever  operating  the  vast 
mechanism  that  is  working  ail  things  together  for  good.  We 
do  not  need  to  hâve  water  turned  into  wine,  or  the  sun  and 
moon  to  stand  still  for  our  accommodation  ;  as  they  are,  is  best 
for  us  ail.  It  is  written,  "  The  number  of  our  months  is  with 
Thee  ;  "  Thou  hast  appointed  our  bounds  that  we  may  not  pass  ; 
and  when  life's  fitf ul  dream  is  over,  it  would  be  wrong  for  us 
to  pray  for  the  reanimation  of  the  corpse,  for  ail  is  welL 
Miracles  are  good  in  their  time  and  place,  but  man  never  needs 
a  miracle  that  would  clash  with  the  laws  of  GocL 

3.  Nevertheless,  man  being  oomparatively  small,  weak, 
blind  and  ignorant,  does  at  times  need  superhuman  assistance  ; 
and  such  assistance  is  possible  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  is 
distinctively  promised  in  the  Word  of  GocL  In  the  ceaseless 
struggle  for  life  we  not  infrequently  get  to  our  wits'  end  ;  we 
know  not  what  to  do  or  which  way  to  turn  ;  we  are  in  deep 
affliction,  and  there  is  danger  ahead  ;  and  without  Divine 
guidance,  it  seems  that  we  must  miserably  perish.  To  persons 
thus  situated,  the  matter-of-f act  St.  James  says  :  "  If  any  man 
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lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God  who  giveth  liberally  to  ail 
men,  and  upbraideth  not,  and  it  shall  be  given  him."  Such  a 
donation  of  wisdom  is  an  act  not  done  by  man  or  nature  ;  and 
it  may  therefore  be  called  a  miracle.  A  récent  occurrence  at 
sea  illustrâtes  and  explains  this  interposition  of  Providence. 
A  steam  ship  at  sea  in  a  storm,  was  found  to  be  on  fire  in  one 
of  her  compartments  ;  and  ail  the  usual  methods  of  extinguish- 
ing  the  fiâmes  were  tried,  withoùt  effect  The  loss  of  the  vessel 
with  ail  the  precious  lives  on  board,  seemed  inévitable  unless 
Divine  help  came  to  the  rescue.  More  wisdom  was  needed, 
and  it  came;  possibly  from  without  or  from  above.  A 
strange  but  happy  thought  came  to  the  captain,  and,  oontrary 
to  ail  nautical  customs,  he  ordered  the  hatches  above  the  fire 
to  be  removed,  and  ail  hands  to  seek  shelter  below  ;  then  with 
his  own  hand,  he  turned  the  helm  so  that  the  ship  broached 
to.  Immediately,  a  mighty  wave  rolled  over  the  deck,  and 
deluged  the  fire.  .  One  danger  was  past.  Could  the  ship  be 
righted?  With  ail  his  force  he  turned  the  helm  the  other 
way.  The  noble  ship  trembled,  strained  her  timbers  as  if 
shuddering,  and  then  as  by  an  intense  struggle,  again  put  her 
head  to  the  wind,  and  vessel  and  crew  were  saved.  We  do  not 
assert  that  the  captain  did  actually  receive  wisdom  from  above, 
but  in  every  one's  voyage  of  life,  superhuman  instruction  is 
sometimes  needed,  and  the  promise  is,  that  to  every  one  who 
aaks  for  it,  and  listens,  it  is  given.  This  has  been  tested  and 
proved  by  millions. 

The  gift  of  wisdom  from  above  is  miraculous  ;  the  way  in 
which  it  is  bestowed  is  perfectly  natural.  Reason  and  révéla- 
tion lead  us  to  believe  that  God  is  a  spiritual  person.  A 
person  is  an  intelligent  being  ;  and  as  such,  God  can  speak, 
has  many  times  spoken,  and  can  at  any  moment  speak  again, 
to  any  one  he  may  choose  to  address.  Even  animais  can 
oommunicate  their  f eelings  and  wishestaeach  other.  Birds 
sing  to  birds  ;  sheep  bleat  to  sheep  ;  and  cattle  low  to  cattle  ; 
and  surely  soûls  can  interchange  ideas.  It  is  written,  u  There 
is  a  spirit  in  man  ;  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth 
him  understanding."    We  do  not  know  in  what  sweet  whisper 
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or  in  what  'silvery  tongue  the  Deity  imparts  wîsdom  and 
knowledge  to  man,  thongh  quite  likely  it  is  not  in  guttural 
Hebrew,  sibilant  English,  or  any  other  human  language.  Man 
need  not  look  up  to  see  the  Divine  Speaker,  nor  listen  to  mod- 
ulated  wavelets  of  air  ;  when  the  Father  addresses  his  children, 
they  can  both  hear  and  understand  him.  Babel  only  confused 
human  tongues  ;  the  dialects  of  différent  tribes  of  men  are 
earthborn  and  perishable,  but  the  language  of  spirits  must  be 
universal  and  eternal  ; — the  vernacular  of  ail  soûls.  In  this 
language  our  minds  can  converse  without  vocal  utterance,  the 
angels  can  talk  to  us,  the  glorified  Savior  can  make  known  his 
Gospel  to  mortals  and  to  "  spirits  in  prison,"  the  Holy  Spirit 
— the  comforter,  can  commune  with  us,  and  God  impart  to  us 
ail  the  wisdom  needed.  He  is  not  far  from  each  one  of  ust 
for  in  him  we  live,  move  and  are,  and  the  sublime  miracle  of 
inspiration  is  being  wrought. 

Turning  away  with  disgust  from  the  theory  that  dénies 
personality  to  the  Creator,  and  reduces  him  to  a  blind,  speech- 
less  something  that  never  hears  or  answers  a  prayer,  the 
Christian  pours  out  his  feelings  into  the  ear  of  the  Eternal,  in 
full  assurance  of  faith.  He  always  prays  for  a  miracle  to  be 
done  for  him  or  others, — even  wisdom  to  do  or  bear  things  in 
the  right  way.  Thus  he  manifests  his  faith  in  Divine  Provi- 
dence ;  and  without  this  faith,  ail  interest  in  religion  will  die 
out  and  fade  away.  "  Lord,  increase  our  faith  "  in  thy  miracu- 
lous  power.  I.   C.  Knowlton. 
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Wellhauseris  History  of  Israël.  1 
A  Brief  Summary  of  the  Contents. 

Prof.  Wellhausen's  elaborate  work,  of  550  octavo  pages, 
on  the  history  of  Israël,  as  portrayed  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
has,  probably,  been  most  influential  in  disseminating  the  views 
and  methods  of  the  School  of  Biblical  criticism  which  he  repre- 
sents,  with  Kuenen,  Ewald  and  others,  and  which,  perhaps, 
contains  the  fullest  and  most  satisfactory  statement  of  the  con- 
clusions of  the  so-called  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Prof.  Robertson  Smith,  in  the  préface  of  the  English  transla- 
tion, déclares  that  the  German  édition  had  produced  a  pro- 
found  impression  on  the  scholarship  of  Europe,  and  that  it 
(the  translation)  gives  the  English  reader,  for  the  first  time, 
an  opportunity  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  questions  which 
are  within  the  scope  of  any  one  who  reads  the  English  Bible 
thoughtfully,  and  without  predjudice  about  its  contents. 

The  thesis  maintained  by  Prof.  Wellhausen  in  the  Prolego- 

mena  is  that  the  Mosaic  history  is  the  starting  point  for  Jewish 

history,  and  not  for  ancient  Israël.     The  Mosaic  law  was  not 

wholly  given  or  formulated  during  the  sojourn  in  the  wilder- 

ness,  but  was  a  graduai  growth  of  évolution  from  a  Mosaic 

germ,  till  it  attained  the  proportions  described  in  the  Scrip- 

tures,  after  the  Exile  when  the  Pentateuch  in  its  présent  form 

was  written.     The  Law,  instead  of  being  the  oldest,  is  the 

latest,  in  its  origin  and  composition,  of  the  three  great  divisions 

of  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament, — The  Law,  The  Pro- 

phets  and  Psalms: — the  Prophets,  the  Psalins,  and  the  Law, 

probably  being  the  chronological  order.     The  five  books  of 

Moses  and  Joshua  constitute  one  whole  : — a  Hexateuch,  rather 

than  Pentateuch  ;  and  this  is  a  composite  work  constructed  of 

1  Pbolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israël,  with  a  reprint  of  the  Article 
Israël  from  the  **  Encyclopcedia  Britanica."  By  Julius  Wellhausen,  Prof  essor  of 
Oriental  Langrnagee  in  the  University  of  Marbnrg.  Translatée!  from  the  German, 
nnder  the  author's  supervision,  by  J.  Southerland  Black,  M.  A.,  and  AUenMen- 
zies,  B.  D.,  with  préface  by  Prof.  W.  Robertson  Smith.  Edinburg.  Adam  & 
Black.    1885. 
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three  original  documents,  called  Jehoviêh — a  narative  of  an- 
cient  traditions,  Deuteronomy — a  law  book,  and  the  PriesÛy 
Code,  dating,  in  the  order  named,  during,  and  after  the 
Assyrian  period  of  Jewish  history. 

The  temple  of  Solomon  was  thè  occasion  of  unity  of  worship 
in  Israël  and  its  centralization,  and  for  which  the  elaborate 
ritual  described  in  Leviticus  was  f  ormulated.  The  tabernacle 
is  a  fiction,  modelled  after  the  temple  and  invented  to  oonnect 
the  post  Exilian  religious  cérémonies  with  pre-supposed  ancient 
usages,  and  to  explain  the  Divine  origin  of  the  temple  service. 

Sacrifices  antedate  the  Hebrew  race  and  religion  and  were 
peculiar  in  Israelitish  worship,  not  in  the  manner,  but  in  the 
object  of  the  offering,  which  was  Jehovah.  An  elaborate  Sys- 
tem grew  into  use  for  the  temple  service.  When  the  temple 
was  destroyed  it  became  a  memory  and  tradition,  and  a  patri- 
otic  exiled  priest  committed  to  writing  his  memory,  or  the  cur- 
rent  tradition,  of  the  national  worship,  which  was  published  as  a 
programme  for  the  future  restoration  of  the  Theocracy  :  and 
this  document  is  the  basis  of  the  Levitical  code  oontained  in 
the  Pentateuch,  which  was  matured  after  the  religious  reforma- 
tion of  Israël  by  Joshua. 

The  three  sacrificial  festivals  of  the  Israélites,  observed  in 
Canaan,  were  thank  offerings  for  the  f ruitf ulness  of  the  land — 
of  the  firstlings  of  the  flock,  and  of  the  fields  and  vineyards. — 
the  Passover,  Pentecost  and  Tabernacles  of  the  Pentateuch. 
The  people  came  f  rom  Egypt  to  Canaan.  The  origin  of  the 
Passover  was  explained  to  be  their  departure  from  Egypt.  To 
the  offering  of  the  firstling  of  the  flocks  was  given  this  sig- 
nificanoe  by  the  priests.  The  coïncidence  of  the  spring  festival 
with  the  traditional  account  of  the  Exodus  was  the  occasion  of 
this.  What  was  cause  in  the  tradition  became  effect  in  the 
Levitical  law.  In  the  tradition  it  was  declared  that  the  Exo- 
dus occurred  because  Pharaoh  ref  used  to  permit  the  Israélites 
to  make  the  desired  offering  of  the  firstlings.  God  took  the 
Princes  (the  firstlings  of  the  royal  house)  of  Egypt,  instead 
of  those  of  the  flocks,  which  were  required,  which  constrained 
Pharoah  to  consent  to  the  festival     In  the  Code  the  Passover 
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ia  described  as  having  originated  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  ; 
an  invention  to  connect  the  existing  cérémonies  with  the  his- 
torical  tradition. 

The  observance  of  faste  originated  during  the  Exile,  on  the 
historical  days  of  calamity  which  preceded  it,  and  became  fixed 
institutions  for  religions  observance  after  the  re-establishment 
of  the  temple  service  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

The  Sabbath  originated  in  ancient  lunar  festival  days,  desig- 
nated  by  the  phases  of  the  moon.  From  thèse  the  Levitical 
System  of  Sabbaths  was  gradually  evolved. 

What  may  be  called  the  hierarohy,  or  priestly  System,  grew 
up  as  a  resuit  of  the  centralisation  of  worship  during  the 
Monarchy,  under  the  patronage  of  the  kings,  and  was  per- 
fected  when  the  Jews  had  oeased  to  maintain  political  inde- 
pendence,  and  Israël  had  only  a  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
existence.  Instead  of  a  king,  the  high  priest  became  IsraePs 
chief  ruler.  Originally,  every  man  was  his  own  priest  ;  after- 
wards  the  head  of  a  household  or  whomever  he  mîght  appoint 
to  minister  at  the  altar  of  sacrifice  ;  and  still  later,  during  the 
Kings,  a  priestly  office  was  established  for  perpétuai  service 
at  the  temple.  As  originally  established  the  office  was,  prob- 
ably,  not  a  hereditary  one,  certainly  it  was  not  continuously  so. 
The  relation  of  priests  and  Lévites  was  prescribed  at  a  late 
date,  to  connect  the  priesthood  with  Moses,  who  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  and  affirm  its  Mosaic  and  Divine  origin, — a  pure 
fabrication  of  the  post-Exilian  priesthood,  as  is  most  of  what 
was  contained  in  their  "  book  of  beginnings."  The  elaborated 
System  of  tythes  was  also  imposed  during  this  period  of  the  hier- 
ocracy,  for  the  support  of  the  hierarchy  ;  and  the  whole  aocount 
of  the  origin  of  the  System  is  wholly  a  historical  fiction,  in- 
vented  by  the  authors  of  the  Priestly  Code  to  justify  existing 
législation  by  ancient  usage  and  authority.  In  the  author's 
own  language,  "  the  whole  story  (of  Jacob  at  Bethel)  is  a  pro- 
jection out  of  a  later  time,'*  and  "  such  an  arrangement  (as 
the  assignaient  of  Levitical  cities  by  Joshua)  has  been  conclu- 
sively  shown  physically  impracticable  ;  "  in  other  words, 
historically  and  geographically  impossible.     He  f  urther  says  : 
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44  After  the  Exile  had  annihilated  the  ancient  Israël  and  com- 
pletely  severed  the  old  connection  with  the  ancient  conditions, 
there  was  nothing  to  hinder  from  planting  and  portioning  the 
tabula  rasa  in  thought  at  pleasure,  just  as  geographers  con- 
struct  their  map  of  unknown  countries." 

The  books  of  Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings  assumed  their 
présent  form  during  the  Exile,  when  the  ancient  historical 
traditions  and  naratives  were  reconstructed  and  written  to  set 
forth  and  magnify  the  importance  of  the  Law,  and  made  to 
harmonize  with  Deuteronomy,  which  was  written  not  long 
before  the  Captivity.  The  Law  demanded  worship  of  Jehovah 
alone,  under  penalty  of  oppression  by  enemies.  The  anarchy 
of  the  period  of  the  judges  is  accounted  for  by  apostacy.  The 
Monarchy  was  established  to  enforce  a  uniformity  of  worship. 
David,  the  founder  of  the  Jewîsh  dynasty,  was  glorified  as  a 
hero  and  saint  ;  and  his  son  Solomon  exalted  to  a  pious  sage, 
having  built  the  temple  and  centered  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
in  Jérusalem.  Ail  the  national  calamities,  including  the 
Exile,  are  set  forth  as  Divine  chastisements  for  apostacy. 
Tradition,  narative,  poetry  and  fiction  ail  combine  to  make  up 
the  story  of  the  supposed  history  of  Israël  from  the  settlement 
in  Canaan  to  the  Captivity  to  Babylon. 

The  Books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  written 
300  years  later  to  set  forth  the  same  history  in  the  light  of  the 
Priestly  Code  and  Pentateuch,  which  had  corne  into  existence 
and  authority  during  and  after  the  Exile.  The  différence  in 
the  historical  accounts  is  accounted  for  by  their  différent  origin 
and  purpose.  The  earlier  books  had  a  prophétie  origin,  and 
were  written,  probably  by  pious  priests,  to  trace  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Theocracy,  and  the  origin  and  perpetuity  of  the 
hierarchy.  The  later  books  had  a  priestly  origin  and  were 
intended  to  trace  the  genesis  of  the  existing  hierocracy. 
Though  later,  they  are  less  reliable  as  history,  and  contain  more 
of  fiction — the  early  tradition  being  more  obscured  by  emenda- 
tions  and  additions. 

Neither  the  Hexateuch  nor  the  other  historical  books  give  the 
actual  history  of  ancient  Israël,  but  a  reflection  of  post-exilic 
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Judaism  is  cast  upon  ancient  times,  both  historié  and  pre-his- 
toric.  The  basis,  or  main-stock  as  it  is  called,  of  the  fictitious 
narratives  is  aneient  myths,  legends  and  historieal  tradition. 
From  primitive  stories  are  evolved  the  most  elaborate  historieal 
narratives.  In  the  historieal  books  the  original  traditions  are 
added  to  and  enlarged,  mainly,  from  the  contents  ;  first,  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  afterwards,  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  the 
Hexateuch,  indepeadent  naratives,  construeted  of  myths,  leg- 
ends and  traditions,  are  woven  into  a  double  and  three-ply 
web  of  fictitious  history.  From  simple  myths,  originating 
from  the  natural  réfactions  of  the  human  mind  upon  the  prob- 
lems  of  existence,  hâve  been  evolved  in  the  progress  and 
processes  of  Hebrew  history  a  monotheistic  scheme  of  Divine 
révélation  and  religious  worship. 

The  stories  of  the  Patriarchs  are  national  legends  from  which 
no  historieal  knowledge  of  them  may  be  obtained,— only  of  the 
time  when  the  stories  about  them  arose  among  the  Israélites  : — 
in  the  language  of  the  book,  "this  later  âge  is  hère  uncon- 
ciously  projected  into  hoar  antiquity,  and  is  reflected  there  like 
a  glorified  mirage."  Thèse  stories  are  so  transparent  that 
contemporary  history  may  be  plainly  read  through  them.  The 
oldest  of  them  is  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  David,  and  ail  of 
them,  in  the  f  orm  in  which  we  hâve  them,  are  much  later  : — 
the  order  of  their  date  is  the  reverse  of  that  of  their  chrono- 
logical  représentation,  that  is,  the  story  of  Abraham,  the  first 
of  the  Patriarchs,  is  the  latest  invention,  and  that  of  Jacob  and 
the  tribal  f  athers,  the  earliest,  and  the  romantic  story  of  Joseph 
being  the  oldest  of  ail.  In  thèse  stories  is  mirrored  the  his- 
torieal relation  of  the  people  of  Israël  to  their  kindred  Hebrew 
tribes,  in  the  time  of  the  kings  and  onward.  The  story  of  the 
tribal  f  athers  portrays  the  relations  of  the  tribes  to  one  another 
and  the  final  supremacy  of  Judah.  The  story  of  Jacob  and 
Laban  reflects  the  history  of  the  relations  of  Israël  with  the 
Arameans,  whose  boundary  was  Mt.  Gilead,  represented  by 
the  peace  monument  in  the  story.  That  of  Jacob  and  Esau 
represents  the  relation  of  Israël  and  the  Edomites,  who  were  a 
people  and  a  kingdom  bef  ore  Israël,  but  who  became  the  sub- 
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jects  of  the  kingdom  of  Israël  in  the  reign  of  David.  The 
stories  of  Abraham  and  Isaac  are  so  similar  as  to  suggest  that 
one  was  copied  from  the  other.  The  union  of  Edom  with 
Israël  is  represented  under  the  patriarchal  name  of  Isaac. 
Ail  the  allied  Hebrew  tribes  are  represented  as  being  distinct 
from  the  Canaanites  and  having  a  Mesopotamian  ancestry  under 
the  significant  name  of  Abraham.  Historical  persons  are  not 
represented  by  the  patriarchs,  but  peoples, — except,  perhaps, 
in  the  case  of  Abraham,  whom  the  author  regards  as  "  a  free 
création  of  art."  In  the  traits  of  personal  character  ascribed 
to  the  '  patriarchs,  they  represent  substantially  the  nature  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  individual  Israélites.  Connected  with 
the  patriarchal  legends,  as  we  hâve  them.  are  religious  myths, 
portraying  them  as  the  founders  of  the  popular  worship,  by 
whom  the  national  sanctuaries  were  established,  determined  by 
a  theophany. 

The  story  of  Moses  and  the  Exodus  is  mainly  an  invention 
of  the  post-exilian  period,  f  ounded  upon  a  historical  tradition. 
Moses  is  probably  a  fabulous  création.  Sinai  was  the  seat  of 
Jehovah,  the  God  of  the  Hebrew  tribes.  The  Ark  was  the 
symbol  of  His  présence  with  His  people,  but  the  story  of  its 
contents  is  without  historical  vérification.  •  The  Tabernacle 
with  its  elaborate  cérémonies  of  worship  had  no  real  existence, 
but  «ras  a  literary  création  modelled  af  ter  the  temple.  Moses 
was  described  as  the  guide  and  ruler  of  the  people,  as  the 
représentative  or  prophet  of  their  God.  What  he  proclaimed 
and  enacted  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  people 
was  represented  as  being  the  will  or  law  of  Jehovah,  promul- 
gated  from  his  sacred  mount.  In  this  way  the  law  of  Moses 
and  its  institutions  arose,  first  as  oral  traditions,  and  af  terwards 
as  written  in  a  book,  comprising  what  is  the  Biblical  book  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  later  enlarged  into  a  historical  fiction  form- 
ing  the  larger  part  of  the  Pentateuch. 

Thèse  conclusions  are  reached  by  an  elaborate  literary  and 
historical  criticism  that  is  manifestly  candid  and  révèrent,  and 
very  plausible,  though  bearing  strongly  the  features  of  spécial 
pleading,  a  characteristic,  however,  of  most  earnest  discussion. 
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The  universally  admitted  pre-exilic  and  post-exilic  prophetioal 
writings — Joël,  Amos,  Hosea,  Micah  and  the  first  part  of  Isaiah, 
of  the  former,  and  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  others  of  the  later — 
are  compared  with  the  contents  of  the  historical  books,  to 
détermine  their  date,  integrity  and  import.  By  similar  com- 
parisoDg  and  criticism,  ail  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
estimated  and  their  origin  and  significance  determined. 

The  law  was  an  oral  tradition  in  ancient  Israël.  It  was  a 
word  of  Jehovah  spoken  by  or  through  the  prophets.  The 
tradition  was  reduced  to  writing  and  published  during  the 
reign  of  King  Josiah  (B.  C.  621).  During  the  two  centurie» 
which  f ollowed  the  written  law  was  enlarged  into  the  Penta- 
teuch,  and  introduced  and  taught  to  the  people  by  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  (B.  C.  444).  In  this  way  the  people  of  the  word 
became  "  the  people  of  the  book."  In  course  of  time,  and 
by  slow  degrees,  other  books — some  already  in  existence — were 
added.  Thus  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  finally  es- 
tablished.  The  prophets  were  before  the  law,  as  the  "  word  " 
preceded  the  "  book."  Ezekiel  was  the  Connecting  link  between 
the  prophets  and  the  law.  Mainly  through  his  influence  the 
traditional  word  was  embodied  in  those  institutions  upon  which 
Judaism  became  established  and  distinguished.  The  theocracy 
as  a  constitution  became  a  hierocracy  ;  and  "  the  people  of 
Jehovah  "  became  a  kingdom  of  prieste,  and  a  holy  nation,  or 
religious  community. 

Though  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  do  not  contain  a  his- 
tory of  ancient  Israël  they  f urnish  the  material  from  which 
one  may  be  constructed.  Our  author  has  attempted  to  write 
the  true  history  of  Israël.  In  the  abstract  of  the  "  History  of 
Israël  "  which  follows,  some  répétition  of  former  statements  is 
unavoidable. 

The  History  of  Israël  really  begins  with  Moses,  who  led  a 
comparatively  small  community  of  Hebrew  people  from  Egyp- 
tian  oppression  to  their  fatherland,  or  at  least  to  the  country 
of  their  kindred  and  the  seat  of  their  God.  The  people  called 
"  Israël,"  "  Edom,"  "  Moab  "  and  "  Ammon  "  were  originally 
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one  people,  or  peoples  of  common  origîn  and  history,  who  took 
possession  of  Southern  Palestine,  a  section  of  whom  migrated 
to  the  pasture-lands  of  Egypt,  where  in  course  of  time  they 
were  distressed  by  the  exactions  of  the  Egyptian  rulers.  By 
urging  a  religious  motive,  Moses  inspired  the  oppressed  people 
to  détermine  to  return  to  the  land  of  their  kindred  and  their 
God.  A  plague  in  Egypt  made  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
their  departure,  and  a  providential  wind  and  tides  favored 
them  in  making  a  saf e  passage  to  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  where 
was  the  seat  of  their  God,  the  Olympus  of  their  race.  They 
made  their  home  in  the  so-called  wilderness,  principally  in  the 
région  of  Kadesh,  where  was  established  a  shrine  of  worship, 
having  previously  worshiped  at  Sinai,  the  holy  mount  where 
dwelt  their  God.  Moses,  their  leader,  continued  to  enf  orce  the 
sanctions  of  their  religion,  and  through  his  instructions  there 
gradually  grew  up  among  them  a  Divine  law,  which  became 
the  basis  of  their  unity  as  a  people.  The  Mosaic  creed  was 
"  Jehovah  is  our  God  :  "  "  We  are  the  people  of  Jehovah." 
The  name  "  Israël  "  declared  God's  relation  to  his  people.  The 
religion  of  Israël  was  an  évolution  from  this  Mosaic  germ, 
f rom  which  was  evolved  Christianity.  As  God  of  the  nation, 
Jehovah  became  the  God  of  Justice  and  Right  :  He  came  to  be 
thought  of  as  the  highest,  the  suprême  God  ;  and  finally  as  the 
only  true  God,  whom  Jésus  revealed  to  be  the  Father  of  man- 
kind,  who  administers  a  paternal  government  over  ail  soûls  by 
the  law  of  Divine  love. 

From  Kadesh,  the  people  of  Jehovah  joined  their  kindred, 
the  Moabites,  in  a  défensive  warf are  against  their  enemy,  the 
Amorites,  whom  they  destroyed,  and  conquered  for  themselves 
the  district  east  of  the  Jordan,  where  they  located.  By  con- 
quest,  the  Israélites  gradually  gained  possession  of  the  country 
west  of  the  Jordan,  inhabited  by  the  Canaanites,  who,  on 
account  of  the  numberless  petty  kingdoms  and  cities,  were 
unable  to  successfully  resist  the  invasion  of  their  territory. 
The  conquest  of  Canaan  was  neither  accomplished  speedily, 
nor  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  people  of  Israël.  The  effect 
of  the  migration  was  to  advance  their  civilization  by  becoming 
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agriculturists,  the  absorption  of  the  Canaanitish  population 
into  the  Hebrew  community,  and  to  introduce  new  fonns  of 
worship  in  the  religion,  if  not,  indeed,  to  modify  their  creed  by 
the  acceptance  of  Baal  worship.  The  possession  of  Canaan 
was  maintained  by  perpétuai  conflicts  with  the  natives  and 
fréquent  invaders  from  the  neighboring  tribes.  Religious  en- 
thusiasts  and  valiant  heroes,  called  "judges,"  arose  from  time  to 
lime,  who  aroused  the  people,  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  to  victo- 
rious  action  against  their  enemies. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  reproach  and  rigor 
of  their  oppressors,  led  to  a  wide-spread  religious  enthusiasm 
which  resulted  in  the  inauguration  of  a  king,  who  was  pro- 
«daimed  by  Samuel  the  seer  or  prophet,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  monarchy,  which  continued  with  varying  fortunes  till  the 
Captivity.  Saul,  the  first  king,  stimulated  the  military  valor 
of  Israël.  David,  his  successor,  led  the  armies  to  victorious 
-conquest,  and  made  the  people  of  Jehovah  a  great  and  powerf ul 
nation.  Solomon,  his  son  and  successor,  reigned  in  peace, 
perfecting  the  internai  administration  of  his  government,  pro- 
moting  commerce  with  surrounding  nations,  and  centralizing 
the  religious  worship  by  elaborate  cérémonies  in  the  magnifi- 
cent  temple  which  he  built  in  connection  with  the  royal  palace. 
The  intercourse  with  foreign  lands  widened  the  intellectual 
horizon  of  the  people,  and  placed  them  in  sympathetic  relations 
with  mankind. 

But  the  rigor  and  expense  of  Solomon's  administration  were 
the  occasion  of  wide-spread  discontent,  which  resulted  in  a 
division  of  the  kingdom  after  his  death.  Saul,  the  first  king, 
constituted  the  tribe  of  Joseph,  the  favorite  son  of  Jacob  by 
Rachel  his  favorite  wife,  the  royal  family,  it  having  previously 
been  regarded,  the  greatest.  By  David's  élévation  to  the 
throne,  Judah,  which  represented  the  family  of  Leah,  Jacob's 
first  wife,  became  the  royal  house.  A  rivalry  of  dynasties  ex- 
isted.  A  gênerai  revolt  from  Judah  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  «kingdom  of  Israël,  which  flonrished  till  the  invasion 
of  the  country  by  the  Assyiians,  who  accomplished  its  down- 
fall  B.  C.  721.     With  contact  with  the  Assyrians  begins  the 
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only  reliable  chronology  of  Hebrew  history,  say  about  B.  CL 
850.  The  period  of  Assyrian  supremacy  marks  an  advance- 
in  the  religion  of  Israël,  and  the  beginning  of  literature,  es- 
pecially  of  historical  narrative. 

Previous  history  had  been  preserved  in  tradition  and  song, 
Literature  began  with  the  collection  and  committal  of  thèse  to 
writing.  The  oldest  writings  were  "  The  Books  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Lord,"  and  the  "Book  of  Jasher."  The  books  of 
Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings  belong  to  this  period.  The  rise 
and  progress  of  literature  are  noted  by  the  circumstance  that- 
we  hâve  no  writings  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  while  Amos  and 
the  subséquent  prophets  committed  their  discourses  to  writing, 

The  religious  zealots,  who  had  appeared  and  were  influential 
in  the  distressing  times  before  the  monarchy,  developed  an 
order  of  prophets  of  which  Elijah  was  the  first,  who  became 
most  influential  in  ail  the  subséquent  Israelitdsh  history. 
Elijah  advanced  the  idea  of  one  Holy  and  Mighty  One,  who 
manifested  himself ,  not  alone  in  the  forms  and  phenomena  of 
nature,  but  in  law  and  righteousness,  in  the  fortunes  and  mis- 
fortunes  of  mankind.  Amos  and  Hosea  enforced  the  ethical 
sanctions  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  by  which  the  later  great 
prophets  transf  ormed  the  theocracy  of  Israël  into  an  idéal  corn- 
monwealth,  to  be  inaugurated  by  a  righteous  remuant  of  the 
old  Israël,  or  by  a  Corning  One,  who  should  rule  in  righteous* 
ness  and  with  peace. 

During  the  existence  of  the  kingdom  of  Israël,  the  smaller 
kingdom  of  Judah  was  kept  in  the  background.  Its'advantage, 
however,  was  in  being  less  exposed  to  foreign  foes,  the  prestige 
and  greater  stability  of  its  Davidic  dynasty,  and  the  unity  of 
worship  represented  in  the  temple  service.  Gradually,  a» 
Israël  declined,  Judah  rose  in  importance  and  influence.  The 
man,  more  than  any  other,  through  whom  the  transition  of  the 
history  of  the  people  of  Jehovah  from  Israël  to  Judah  was 
affected,  and  who  was  the  means  of  establishing  the  religion  on 
a  moral  and  ethical  bâsis,  was  Isaiah.  Only  such  worship  as 
blessed  mankind  was  declared  to  be  well-pleasing  to  God  :  only 
the  righteous  were  truly  people  of  God  ;  distinguishing  the 
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true,  or  spiritual  Israël  from  the  "Israël  aocording  to  the 
flesh."  The  prophétie  reformation  of  the  theocracy  was 
effected  by  the  support  of  the  pious  reign  of  Josiah.  To  this. 
period  belong  the  Decalogue  and  the  législation  eontained  in 
Deuteronomy.  The  actual  reformation  was  national  and  by 
statute.  Jeremiah  perceived  that,  to  be  permanent,  it  must  be 
individual  and  by  personal  conviction,  and  proclaimed  an  idéal 
state  based  on  laws  written  in  human  nature,  which  would 
survive  every  catastrophe  of  Providence  and  history,  which 
then  seemed  inévitable  for  the  nation.  During  his  activity, 
the  captivity  to  Babylon  occurred.  The  exiles  in  Babylon, 
deprived  of  the  ritual  of  temple  worship,  developed  the  moral 
and  ethical  éléments  of  their  religion,  on  the  basis  of  the- 
Deuteronomic  law;  instead  of  the  temple  the  tabernacle  be- 
came  the  place  of  religions  expression  and  culture.  A  Mes- 
sianic  hope  was  inspired  by  the  prophets,  especially  the  Great: 
Unknown,  who  was  the  author  of  Isaiah  xl  and  onward,  which 
was  fulfilled  in  the  supremaéy  and  clemency  of  Cyrus,  by 
whose  permission  and  patronage  the  more  zealous  Jews  returned 
to  their  father-land.  The  temple  was  rebuilt,  and  its  services 
reestablished,  based  on  the  tradition  of  ancient  worship.  In- 
stead of  the  former  theocraey,  a  hierocracy  grew  into  existence, 
with  the  high-priest  in  place  of  a  king.  Ezekiel  was  the  pro- 
phet  most  influential  in  the  formation  of  this  new  order.  In 
Babylon  the  priests  turned  Scribes,  and  began  the  work  of  re- 
ducing  to  writing  the  theory  of  their  Sacred  customs  and 
usages,  constituting  what  is  called,  *  The  Priestly  Code."  Ezra, 
the  Scribe,  seconded  by  Nehemiah  the  provincial  governor,  re- 
organized  and  perfected  the  hierocracy  on  the  basis  of  the  new 
code  or  law.  Ezra's  law-book,  which  was  substantially  our 
Pentateuch,  became  the  Magna  Charta  of  Judaism,  which 
preserved  the  People  of  Jehovah  from  the  gênerai  chaos  of  the 
Grrseco-Roman  empire. 

During  the  post-exilian  period,  it  was  sought  to  make  indi- 
vidual religious  culture  universal,  in  fulfillment  of  the  pro- 
phétie demand,  "  They  shall  ail  be  taught  of  God  ;  "  the  object 
of  the  teaching  being  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  new 
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théocratie  law.  To  cause  the  individual  to  reflect  upon  re- 
ligious topics,  and  the  rise  of  the  so-called  "  Wisdom,"  were 
among  the  effects.  The  spéculative  tendency  was  not  confined 
to  Judea,  but  became  universalisée  : — The  Book  of  Job,  Prov- 
erbs  and  Ecclesiastes  were  the  products.  The  book  of  Job  is 
a  treatment  of  Jewish  philosophy  from  a  f oreign  point  of  view, 
if  not,  indeed,  by  a  foreign  writer,  Syrian  or  Arabian.  By  in- 
dividual thinking,  the  religious  expériences  were  intensified, 
and  found  expression  in  poetry  and  song, — illustrated  in  the 
Psalms  and  their  use,  which  were  also  the  products  of  this 
period.  Teachers  of  the  law  arose  to  importance  above  the 
priests  who  ministered  at  the  altars  of  sacrificial  worship.  The 
Rabbis  became  the  most  influential  class  of  the  community. 
The  teachîng  and  practice  of  religion  became  a  profession,  sep- 
arating  the  people  into  classes, — the  religious  and  the  unre- 
ligious,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked,  or,  "  the  church  and  the 
world,"  as  we  would  say.     Such  was  the  origin  of  the  Phari- 


The  intensified  religious  expérience  of  the  times,  deepened, 
and  made  more  real  the  sensé  of  favor  and  union  with  God, 
and  the  denationalized  condition  of  the  favored  people  contrib- 
uted  to  inspire  the  hope  in  a  kingdom  of  God  to  become  uni- 
versal  by  the  overthrow  of  ail  the  ungodly  kingdoms  of  the 
world.  At  this  judgment  or  crisis  in  the  world's  history,  it 
came  to  be  the  belief  that  ail  the  righteous  or  pious  Jews  who 
were  dead  would  be  restored  to  life  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
the  long  deferred  universal  kingdom  of  the  righteous.  The 
wicked  would  be  destroyed  in  the  catastrophe  by  which  the  un- 
godly nations  should  be  overthrown,  This  phase  of  the 
religion  is  strongly  reflected  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  which  was 
a  product  of  thèse  later  times. 

The  morality  of  the  Jewish  System  was  négative  and  selfish, 
— founded  on  objective  motives.  To  do  no  sin  which  was  a 
transgression  of  the  law,  rather  than  to  do  good,  was  the  idéal 
of  personal  righteousness. 

Jésus.  u  the  prophet  of  Nazareth,"  perceived  and  taught  the 
relation  of  God  to  ail  races  as  Creator,  and  as  the  Spiritual 
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Father  of  mankind.  Instead  of  the  offerings  of  what  was 
possessed,  he  urged  self-sacrifice  as  the  acceptable  worship  of 
God,  and  in  place  of  self -sanctification  by  which  the  community 
was  separated  into  antagonistic  classes,  he  enf orced  the  duty  of 
service  of  others,  as  the  complète  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  God. 
The  reward  of  righteousness  is  conscious  communion  with  God, 
and  the  community  of  such  a  communion  is  the  true  kingdom 
of  God.  He  exemplified  his  teachings  in  his  own  personal 
life.  He  was  serenely  conscious  of  being  a  child  of  God,  calmly 
resigned  himself  to  His  Will,  and  confidently  trusted  in  His 
Providence.  Being  the  first  of  mankind  to  fully  awaken  to 
this  consciousness  of  Divine  Sonship,  he  is  properly  called  the 
first-born  of  the  Father  ;  but  in  his  own  view,  a  first  born  of 
many  brethren.  He  stands  in  this  relation  to  God,  not  because 
his  nature  is  unique,  but  because  he  is  truly  a  man.  In  finding 
the  way  to  God,  for  himself,  he  has  opened  it  to  ail  men.  In 
apprehending  the  nature  of  God  he  also  discovered  the  nature 
of  man.  With  him  the  world  was  but  a  part  of  the  uni  verse, 
time  a  segment  of  eternity,  and  the  spiritual  the  most  real  of 
ail  things. 

The  Church  is  not  his  work,  but  an  inheritance  from 
Judaism.  The  Christians  found  themselves  in  precisely  the 
same  circumstances  as  did  the  Jews  under  the  Persian  domin- 
ion.  The  state  was  foreign,  and  after  the  Jewish  pattern,  they 
founded  for  themselves  a  religious  community  to  be  their  true 
father-land.  Had  not  a  foreign  state  been  already  in  existence, 
a  state  and  not  a  church  would  hâve  been  instituted.  The 
nation  is  more  certainly  created  by  God  than  the  Church,  and 
His  work  is  more  manifest  in  the  history  of  nations,  than  in 
Church  history.  Every  formation  of  a  religious  community  is 
a  step  towards  the  secularization  of  religion.  Religion  is 
wholly  an  inward  thing.  The  Church  is  able  to  prépare  the 
way  for,  or  to  transform  the  state.  Its  task  is  that  of  prepar- 
ing  an  inner  unity  of  practical  conviction,  and  awakening  a 
sentiment  in  small  circles,  that  we  belong  one  to  another.  But 
religious  individualisai  is,  and  must  remain,  the  true  sait  of  the 
arth. 
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To  the  thoughtf  ul  reader  of  the  interesting  volume,  of  which 
the  foregoing  is  a  brief  but  comprehensive  abstract,  many  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  applied  criticism  will  appear  to  rest  on 
inadéquate  promises,  and  many  more  difficult  questions  will  be 
raised  than  are  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  gênerai  conclu- 
sions reached.  The  book  is  worthy  of  a  caref  ul  study  by  ail 
who  are  interested  in  Biblical  learning  and  criticism,  and  will 
prove  highly  suggestive  and  stimulating  to  ail  intelligent  and 
candid  readers.  lî.  T.  Polh 


Article  XXVI. 
The  Christianity  of  Christ 


There  is  an  idea  quite  prévalent  in  some  quarters  that, 
after  ail,  we  cannot  tell  with  any  certainty  what  Jésus  really 
did  hold  and  teach  ;  that  he  was  probably  largely  a  man  of  his 
times,  sharing  for  the  most  part,  at  least,  in  the  current  Jewish 
expectations  regarding  his  mission  and  work  ;  that  whatever 
more  than  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  is  prob- 
ably mostly  the  product  of  later  reflection  and  élaboration — in 
a  word,  that  Christianity,  meaning  by  that  term  the  System  of 
religion  contained  in  the  whole  New  Testament,  owes  its  origin 
quite  as  much,  perhaps  even  more,  to  others  than  Jésus — par- 
ticularly  in  its  newer,  broader,  universal — its  most  distinctive 
éléments.  As  an  aid  in  estimating  the  amount  of  truth  in  this 
idea,  if  any,  it  has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  it  might  be  usef  al 
to  inquire  what  are  the  contents  of  religious  teaching  of  the 
very  words  of  the  Christ  as  the  Synoptical  Gospels  report  him. 
The  Fourth  Gospel  will  be  excluded  at  the  first,  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  written  much  later  than  the  others,  in  the  full  ripe 
ness  of  the  author's  Christian  expérience;  therefore after  there 
had  been  opportunity,  at  least,  for  modification  of  the  original 
teaching  received  f rom  his  Master,  whether  by  his  own  reflec- 
tion or  otherwise. 
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The  Synoptical  Gospels  are  manifestly  closely  related,  and 
based  ultiinately  upon  substantially  the  same  body  of  common 
Christian  tradition.  This  tradition  was  preserved  through 
thèse  early  years  in  Jewi&h  circles.  Jérusalem  was  recognized 
as  the  center  of  the  church,  and  therefore  the  authoritative 
source  of  information  respecting  the  life  and  teachings  of  the 
Master,  as  long  as  it  stood.  Such  soil  would  hardly  hâve  been 
favorable  for  the  growth  of  a  broader  type  of  the  Christian 
faith  than  its  founder  had  taught.  Moreover,  Matthew  lias 
always  been  recognized  as  a  représentative  of  the  Jewish-Chris- 
tian  tendency  in  the  early  church.  And  even  if  we  admit  the 
traditional  influence  of  Paul  upon  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  to  be  said  that  its  présentation  of  the  essential 
teaching  of  the  Christ  differs  surprisingly  little  from  that  in 
the  other  Synoptists.  In  brief,  considering  ail  the  circon- 
stances, the  overwhelming  probability  is  that  the  record  of 
Christ's  teachings  contained  in  the  Synoptists  will  présent  a 
type  of  religious  doctrine,  which,  if  it  differs  from  the  real 
Christianity  of  Christ  at  ail,  will  differ  from  it  in  being 
narrower,  less  universal  and  Christian,  and  more  Judaistic, 
and  not  the  reverse.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  Christianity 
of  Christ  should  hâve  been  narrower  than  that  of  the  Synopti- 
cal Gospels  ;  it  may  well  hâve  been  broader  and  more  like  the 
-Christianity  of  the  whole  New  Testament  —  assuming,  for  the 
présent,  that  the  degree  of  différence  commonly  supposed  really 
exists. 

We  shall,  therefore,  take  up,  first,  the  words  of  Christ  as  re 
corded  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  in  order  to  discover  their 
contents  of  religious  doctrine  ;  then,  the  Fourth  Gospel,  so  far 
as  to  show  to  what  extent  the  Johannean  Christ  and  his  teach- 
ings really  differ  from  the  synoptical,  and  to  inquire  the 
significance  of  the  différence  ;  and  finally,  in  the  light  of  the 
résulta  thus  obtained,  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  view  cited  at 
the  beginning. 

For  convenience  in  collating  the  theological  contents  of  the 
words  of  Jésus,  the  f  ollowing  simple  classification  will  be  used  : 
I.  Theology;  II.  Christology;  III.  The  Holy  Spirit  ;  IV.  An- 
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thropology  ;  V.  Soteriology  ;  VI.  Eschatology  ;  with  the  natu- 
rai  subdivisions  under  each  head. 

I.  Theology.  Existence  and  attributes  of  God,  and  rela- 
tion to  men. 

1.  Jésus  treats  the  existence  of  God  as  something  not  to  be 
proved — he  rarely  did  this  in  case  of  any  doctrine — nor  even 
to  be  taught  explicitly,  but  to  be  assumed.  He  teaches  the 
unity  of  God  by  endorsing  the  ancient  commandment  of  Moses, 
beginning:  "Hear,  O  Israël;  Jehovah  thy  God,  Jehovah  is 
one,"  (Mk.  xii.  29). 

2.  Natural  Attributes.  The  divine  omniscience  is  involved 
in  the  most  inner  and  searching  way  in  the  statement  that 
"  God  knoweth  your  hearts"  (Lk.  xvi.  15),  and  again,  softened 
and  made  comforting  by  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
divine  fatherhood,  in  the  assurance  that  "  Your  Father  knoweth 
what  things  ye  hâve  need  of  before  ye  ask  him  "  (Mt.  vi.  8). 

Twice  does  he  teach  explicitly  the  omnipotence  of  God,  once 
in  connection  with  his  own  hour  of  trial  in  Gethsemane,  and 
the  prayer  of  his  natural  human  weakness  to  be  delivered  front 
the  impending  tragedy  (Mk.  xiv.  36),  and  again,  in  connection 
with  salvation  (Mt.  xix.  26  and  par.) — whereby  the  spiritual 
side  of  the  divine  omnipotence  is  not  only  included,  but  made 
especially  prominent,  thus  giving  it  an  important  bearing  upon 
other  doctrines  yet  to  be  investigated. 

3.  Moral  Attributes.  In  gênerai,  God  is  morally  perfect. 
Mt.  v.  48  :  "  Ye  theref ore  shall  be  perfect,  as  your  Heavenly 
Father  is  perfect."  More  specifically,  exercises  impartial  love 
toward  ail,  even  enemies.  Mt.  v.  44,  45  :  his  hearers  exhorted 
to  love  their  enemies,  that  they  may  be  sons  of  the  Heavenly 
Father,  i.  e.  like  him  ;  for  he  maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the 
evil  and  the  good,  etc.  Love  as  an  élément,  indeed  the  lead- 
ing  élément,  in  the  divine  character,  is  set  forth  by  Christ  with 
great  force  and  frequency  under  the  term  Father,  Heavenly 
Father,  which  has  become  with  him  the  proper  name  of  God. 
The  essential  meaning  of  this  title  is  love  in  its  manifestation 
toward  men — to  be  set  forth  more  fully  under  the  following 
head. 
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4.  Relation  of  God  to  men.  (a)  The  créative  relation  is 
not  expressly  mentioned,  but  would  be  admitted  and  assumed 
in  ail  circles  where  he  taught. 

(6)  Sovereignty.  God's  ways  not  always  according  to  man's 
thought,  sometimes,  indeed,  flatly  against  the  expectation  even 
of  his  chosen  people  (Lk.  iv.  25-27). 

(c)  Providence.  It  is  minute,  complète,  loving.  The  haire 
of  your  head  are  ail  numbered  ;  not  a  sparrow  falls  without 
your  Father  (Mt.  x.  29,30).  The  Heavenly  Father  feeds  the 
birds,  clothes  the  plants  ;  shall  he  not  much  more  care  for 
men?  Be  not  anxious,  the  Father  knoweth  your  needs 
(Mt.  vi.  25  ff). 

Christ  gathers  up  his  doctrine  of  Divine  Providence  into 
his  constantly  used  name  for  God — Father,  Father  in  Heaven, 
Heavenly  Father — and  his  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term.  The  most  forceful  and  beautif ul  passage  of  ail  is  per- 
haps  Mt.  vii.  9-11  :  "  What  man  is  there  of  you,  who,  if  his 
son  ask  him  for  bread,  will  give  him  a  stone  ?  ....  If 
ye,  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  to  your  chil- 
dren,  how  much  more  shall  your  Father  in  Heaven  give  good 
things  to  them  that  ask  him  ?  "  For  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
fatherhood  set  forth  in  relation  to  wayward  children,  see  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  Lk.  xv.  11-32. 

The  term  Father  as  applied  to  God  is  very  fréquent  in  the 
words  of  Jésus.  It  occurs  no  less  than  179  times  in  his  re- 
corded  sayings.  This  term,  with  the  wondrous  meaning  it  held 
as  Jésus  used  it,  is  one  of  the  new,  distinctive  features  of  the 
Christian  religion.  It  occurs,  to  be  sure,  even  in  the  classic 
authors.  Zeus  is  f requently  called  the  father  of  gods  and  men. 
But  there  is  in  the  term  as  used  by  them  little  beyond  mère 
dependence,  nothing  approaching  the  meaning  of  loving  care 
with  which  Jésus  has  f  reighted  it.  It  is  rare  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  for  the  most  part  rises  hardly  higher.  Yet  there  are 
prémonitions  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God  in  the  Old  Testament,  particularly  in  the  prophète.  See 
especially  Isa.  lxiii.  lxiv.,  the  whole  ténor  of  which  is  suggestive 
of  it. 
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II.    Christology.    Nature  and  Mission  of  Christ. 

1.  Nature.  Jésus  unmistakably  ranks  himself  above  ail 
other  beings  save  God  alone.  He  makes  claims  repeatedly 
and  as  a  matter  of  course,  which  would  be  the  most  outrageous 
blasphemy  if  made  by  anyone  else.  He  taught  as  one  having 
authority,  and  not  as  the  scribes  (Mt.  vii.  29).  He  assumes 
to  hold  a  peculiar  relationship  to  the  Father.  Mt  xi.  27  : 
44  Ail  things  hâve  been  delivered  unto  me  of  my  Father  ;  and 
no  one  knoweth  the  Son,  save  the  Father  ;  neither  doth  any 
know  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son 
willeth  to  reveal  him."  Can  such  words  be  imagined  in  any 
•other  mouth  than  his  ?  He  is  greater  than  Jonah,  or  Solomon, 
or  the  temple,  and  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath  (Mt.  xii.  6,  8,  41, 
42).  He  has  authority  to  forgive  sins  (Mt.  ix.  2-6).  He  has 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Mt.  xvi.  19).  AU  power 
in  heaven  and  earth  has  been  committed  to  him,  and  he  is  to 
be  the  judge  of  mankind  (Mt.  xxviii.  18,  xxv.  31  ff). 

Yet  he  teaches  as  unequivocally  that  he  is  distinct  f rom  the 
Father  and  subordinate  to  him.  Mt.  xxvi.  39  :  "  Not  as  I  will, 
but  as  thou  wilt."  Hère  are  two  wills.  Therefore  two  dis- 
tinct personalities.  One  of  them  is  the  self-existent  God. 
Hence  the  other  must  be  subordinate,  dépendent.  Universal 
authority  is  not  his  inherently,  but  is  given  to  him  by  the 
Father  (Mt.  xi.  27,  xxviii.  18).  He  was  limited  in  knowledge, 
in  one  particular,  at  least,  for  no  one  knew  the  time  of  the 
Parousia,  not  even  the  Son,  but  the  Father  only  (Mt.  xxiv.  36). 

There  is  no  spécifie,  verbal  daim  of  sinlessness  recorded  in 
the  Synoptists,  as  in  John,  but  the  claim  is  implied  in  his  whole 
bearing.  He  never  classes  himself  with  sinners,  and  his  man- 
ner  in  dealing  with  them  is  a  far  stronger  claim  of  his  own 
f reedom  f  rom  its  stain  than  any  words  could  be. 

2.  Mission,  (a)  It  is  appropriate  to  inquire,  in  the  first 
place,  what  light  thèse  Gospels  may  throw  upon  the  attitude 
whioh  Jésus  assumed  toward  the  Scriptures  and  institutions  of 
the  old  Hebrew  economy,  of  which,  no  doubt,  bis  oountrymen 
•expected  him  to  be  the  zealous  and  glorious  leader — a  reformer 
and  purifier  f  rom  abuses,  perhaps,  but  nothing  more. 
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fie  uses  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  the  basis  of  argu- 
mentation much  as  any  Jewish  Rabbi  might  hâve  done  (Mt. 
xxii.  41-45).  He  claimed  at  the  outset  of  his  mînistry — in 
the  synagogue  at  Nazareth — to  be  the  Messiah  predicted  in  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies  (Lk.  iv.  18-21)  ;  culls  out  language 
from  them,  universally  recognized  as  applying  to  the  Messiah, 
points  out  its  f ulfillment  in  himself ,  and  sends  it  back  to  John 
the  Baptist  as  pro^f  that  he  is  indeed  the  promised  Deliverer 
(Mt.  xi.  2  ff)  ;  predicts  his  death  as  an  event  in  accordance 
with  prophecy  (Mt.  xxvi.  54,  56  ;  Lk.  xviii.  31,  xxii.  37)  ;  and 
after  his  résurrection  explains  the  mystery  of  the  cross  to  the 
perplexed  and  disheartened  disciples  by  a  f  ull  exposition  of  the 
Script ures  referring  to  himself.  He  seems  to  hâve  observed 
the  Mosaic  law  himself,  in  ail  essential  respects  at  least,  and 
taught  his  disciples  to  do  the  same.  He  even  upheld  the  au- 
thority  of  the  scribes  as  expounders  of  the  law,  while  in  the 
same  breath  denouncing  their  deeds  (Mt.  xxiii.  2  ff).  He 
commanded  lepers  whom  he  had  healed  to  observe  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  in  such  cases  (Lk.  v.  14).  The  mass  of 
tradition  which  successive  teachers  and  commentators  had 
added  to  the  law,  and  which  was  regarded  by  the  Pharisaic 
party  of  his  day  as  of  almost  equal  authority,  he  boldly  re- 
jected  (Mt.  xv.  2  ff).  This,  however,  is  quite  consistent  with 
the  character  of  a  mère  reformer,  purifier  of  the  Jewish  System. 

Three  passages  should  be  considered  particularly.  Mt.  v. 
17  ff.  :  "  Think  not  that  I  came  to  destroy  the  law  or  the 
prophets  ;  I  came  not  to  destroy,  but  to  f  ulfill.  For  verily  I 
say  unto  you,  till  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  one  jot  or  one 
tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  away  from  the  law,  till  ail  things  be 
accomplished  "  etc.  This  seems  sufficiently  explicit  to  the 
effect  that  he  did  not  intend  an  abrupt  and  absolute  break 
with  the  old  economy.  But  what  did  he  mean  by  f ulfillment  ? 
Nothing  more  than  the  perfect  observance  of  the  Mosaic  code 
in  its  literal  sensé  ?  He  himself  f  urnishes  us  with  at  least  a 
partial  answer  to  this  question  in  the-  same  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  from  which  the  passage  just  quoted  is  taken.  In  many 
points  the  law  of  the  new  kingdom  is  far  strieter  than  the 
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Mosaîc — e.  gr.,  as  to  murder  (Mt.  v.  21  ff),  as  to  adultery  (v. 
27  ff),  as  to  swearîng  (v.  33  ff )  ;  it  is  more  humane,  and  rises 
above  the  basis  of  désert,  justice,  to  that  of  forbearance,  mercy, 
love,  in  accordance  with  Jésus'  higher  teaching  of  the  charac- 
ter  of  God  (v.  38-48).  In  ail  thèse  respects  he  expressly 
modifies  and  improves  the  old  law,  thereby  teaching  that  it  was 
imperfect.  So  also  in  case  of  divorce  (Mt.  xix.  3-9),  where 
he  expressly  says  that  the  Mosaic  provision  was  imperfect, 
necessarily  so  because  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts.  That  is 
to  say,  this  statute,  like  those  before  mentioned — and,  indeed, 
many  others  to  which  Jésus  does  not  allude — was  never  in- 
tended  as  a  perfect  standard  for  ail  times,  but  as  a  mitigation 
of  an  evil  which  it  was  not  practicable  to  stamp  out  at  once. 
Thèse  are  examples  of  what  Jésus  means  by  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Mosaic  Law.  Do  they  not  make  It  clear  that  he  means 
the  fulfilment,  or  accomplishment  of  the  real  inner  significance 
or  purpose  lying  at  the  bottom  of  its  precepts, — in  which,  as  a 
niatter  of  course,  many  détails  will  disappear,  and  be  replaced 
by  new  and  higher  ones.  It  is  like  the  filling  up  of  a  rough 
sketch  and  its  transformation  into  the  finished  picture.  Many 
new  lines  must  be  added,  some  old  ones  toned  down,  and  somet 
perhaps,  erased  entirely.  Yet  not  one  jot  or  tittle  of  that 
which  the  artist  was  aiming  at  in  his  sketch  has  been  altered. 
It  has  been  fulfilled,  ail  of  it.  Still  better,  perhaps,  it  is  like 
the  building  of  a  great  cathedral.  Many  an  unsightly  staging 
must  be  erected  about  it  and  within  it.  They  must  remain 
there  for  years,  perhaps,  so  long  that  some  may  corne  to  regard 
them  as  essential  parts  of  the  structure.  But  by  and  by,  when 
the  architect  is  ready  to  complète  his  plan,  they  must  corne 
down.  Such  taking  down  is  not  abrogation,  it  is  fulfilment, 
and  the  original  purpose  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  con- 
struction, stagings  and  ail,  could  not  be  fulfilled  unless  they 
did  corne  down. 

Finally,  two  other  passages  set  forth  very  clearly  the  rela- 
tion of  Jésus  and  his  mission  to  the  old  economy.  Mt.  ix. 
14-17  :  Jésus  answers  the  question  of  the  disciples  of  John  as 
to  their  différent  custom  in  regard  to  f asting  by  saying  that  it 
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was  not  fit  that  his  followers  should  fast  whîle  their  Lord  was 
still  with  them,  and  then  puts  forth  the  two  brief  parables  of 
the  patch  of  undressed  cloth  upon  an  old  garment  and  the  new 
wine  in  old  bottles.  The  significance  of  both  is  the  same  : 
The  religion  I  bring  to  the  world  is  new  ;  it  cannot  be  cast  in 
the  moulds  of  the  old  ;  to  attempt  it  would  be  ruinons.  The 
new  life  must  hâve  new  fortns.  Mt.  xiii.  52  :  Af ter  putting 
forth  a  séries  of  parables,  illustrating  one  phase  or  another  of 
Lis  doctrine  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  scarcely  any  of  them 
capable  of  being  squared  with  the  common  national  expectation 
of  that  kingdom,  he  asks  his  disciples,  after  they  had  desired 
and  obtained  an  interprétation  of  the  most  striking  of  them, 
*'  Hâve  ye  understood  ail  thèse  things  ?  "  They  said  unto  him, 
"  Yea."  And  he  said  unto  them,  "  Therefore  every  scribe  who 
hath  been  made  a  disciple  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like 
unto  a  man  that  is  a  householder,  who  bringeth  forth  out  of 
Lis  treasure  things  new  and  old."  The  meaning  of  this,  in  its 
connection,  can  hardly  be  doubtful.  The  disciples,  who  were 
to  be  the  scribes  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  teachers  of  the 
religion  founded  by  their  Master,  are  hère  taught  that  they 
are  not  to  break  wholly  with  the  past  :  there  are  éléments  old 
as  well  as  new  in  the  Messiah's  teaching  ;  nor  is  that  teaching 
simply  Judaism  :  it  has  in  it  éléments  new  as  well  as  old. 
And  according  to  his  teaching  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
already  alluded  to,  thèse  new  éléments  are  but  those  needed  to 
fulfil  the  design  lying  at  the  basis  of  the  old  and  of  the  whole. 
After  ail,  how  does  this  differ  f rom  the  gênerai  Christian  view 
of  the  matter  ? 

(o)  Christ  as  a  Teacher.  Prophétie  Oflice.  He  came  to 
proclaim  the  good  news  of  the  coming  kingdom  of  God  (Lk. 
iv.  43),  to  call  sinners  to  repentance  (Mt.  iv.  17  ;  Lk.  v.  32), 
to  reveal  the  Heavenly  Father,  whom  he  alone  can  reveal 
(Mt.  xi.  27).  To  thèse  objects,  especially  the  last,  he  devoted 
a  large  portion  of  his  public  teaching.  It  »eemed  to  be  his 
spécial  aim  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  his  hearers  the  higher, 
nearer  relation  of  God  to  men,  gathered  up  and  symbolized 
under  the  title  Father,  as  already  set  forth. 
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(c)  Christ  as  Mediator.  Priestly  Office.  The  Atonenient- 
He  claims  and  exercises  the  authority  to  forgive  «ins  (Mt.  ix. 
6,  Lk.  vii.  47-50),  and  teaches  that  his  death  was  an  event  not 
only  foreknown  and  predicted  (Mt.  xvi.  21),  but  also  intended 
and  planned  for — indeed  an  essential  part  of  his  mission — and 
moreover  in  some  way  necessary  to  the  salvation  of  men  from 
Bin.  Mk.  x.  45  :  "  For  verily  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many."  Mt.  xxvi.  28  :  "  This  is  my  blood  of  the  cove- 
nant,  which  is  shed  for  many  unto  remission  of  sins." 

(d)  Christ  as  Lord  of  his  followers,  and  Head  of  the 
Church.  Kingly  Office.  "  Ail  authority  hath  been  given  to 
me  in  heaven  and  on  earth  "  (Mt.  xxviii.  18).  "  On  this  rock 
I  will  build  my  church  ....  I  will  give  unto  thee  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt 
bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven  ;  and  whatsoever  thou 
shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed  in  heaven  "  (Mt.  xvi.  18, 
19).  "  Neither  be  ye  called  masters  ;  for  one  is  your  Master, 
the  Christ"  (Mt.  xxiii.  10).  He  is  also  to  be  the  judge  of 
men  (Mt.  xxv.  31  ff).  This  fonction,  like  the  prophétie  and 
mediatorial,  is  claimed  exclusively.  He  is  the  only  revealer  of 
the  Father,  the  only  ransom  for  men  from  sin,  the  only  Mas- 
ter of  his  disciples.  AU  authority  is  committed  to  him  by  the 
Father. 

III.  The  Holy  Spirit  appears  in  Christ's  words  in  the 
Synoptical  writings  as  a  divine  influence.  It  is  sent  in  answer 
to  prayer  (Lk.  xi.  13).  The  disciples  were  to  be  baptized  with 
it  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  i.  5,  8).  The  sacred  writers 
wrote  under  it  (Mt.  xxii.  43).  It  is  not  even  clearly  personifled, 
as  it  is  in  John,  under  the  title  Paraclete.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach  to  it  is  in  the  promise  to  the  disciples  :  "  It  is  not  ye 
that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  that  speaketh  in 
you*'  (Mt.  x.  20).  There  is  nothing  to  oompeL,  or  even  fairly 
to  suggest  the  doctrine  of  the  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit — 
as  a  personality  distinct  or  différent  in  any  way  from  God — 
unless  it  be  the  baptismal  formula  (Mt.  xxviii.  19).  The  sig- 
nificance  of  the  three  names  in  this  formula  seems  to  be  that  of 
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three  aspects  or  manifestations  of  God, — God  himself,  the 
Father,  his  outward  manifestation  in  Jésus  Christ,  and  his  in- 
ward  manifestation  in  the  human  soûl,  which  is  the  Holjr 
Spirit — any  thought  of  distinctness  of  personality,  or  of  any* 
personality  save  the  all-pervading  one  of  God,  being  hère 
irrelevant. 

IV.   Anthropology.     Man  as  a  Moral  Being. 

1.  Nature.  Christ  implies  the  essential  likeness  of  man  to 
God  in  his  représentation  of  God  as  Father  and  men  as  his 
children.  He  assumes  and  explicitly  teaches  immortality 
(Mt.  xxii.  23-32).  The  power  of  discerning  right  and  wrong 
is  not  destroyed  by  sin.  (Lk.  xii.  57  :  "  Why  even  of  your- 
selves  judge  ye  not  that  which  is  right  ?  ") 

2.  Duties.  Ethics.  The  ethical  standard  of  Christianity 
is  far  stricter  than  that  of  Judaism,  and  is  based  upon  the 
inner  disposition  and  intent  of  the  heart,  not  upon  the  out 
ward  action.  Not  only  is  he  a  murderer,  and  liable  to  its 
penalties,  who  actually  kills  his  brother,  but  he  who  ha,tes  him  ; 
not  only  is  he  guilty  of  adultery  who  commits  the  overt  act, 
but  he  who  lusts  after  a  woman  (Mt.  v.  21  ff  ;  27  ff).  Over 
against  the  old  savage  principle,  "  An  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth,"  is  set  that  of  Christian  forbearance  and  non- 
résistance  to  evil  (Mt.  v.  38  ff). 

Obligation  is  aocording  to  ability.  Such  is  the  teaching  of 
the  Parable  of  the  Talents  (Mt.  xxv.  14  ff)  ;  also  of  Jésus9 
praises  of  the  poor  woman,  who,  though  she  cast  but  two  mites 
into  the  treasury,  really  gave  more  than  they  ail  ;  for  they 
gave  of  their  abundance  ;  but  she  of  her  want  cast  in  ail  that 
she  had,  even  ail  her  living  (Mk.  xii.  43,  44). 

God's  demands  upon  his  children  are  very  exacting.  They 
involve  nothing  less  than  the  most  complète  and  absolute 
self-surrender  —  the  dévotion  of  one's  self  wholly  to  the  Mas- 
ter's  service.  In  short,  perfection  is  required  of  man  —  per- 
fection as  the  perfection  of  God  himself.  "  Even  so,  when  ye 
hâve  done  ail  the  things  that  are  commanded  you,  say,  We  are 
unprofitable  servants;  we  hâve  done  that  which  it  was  our 
duty   to  do"  (Lk.   xvii.   10).     "He   that  loveth  father  or 
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xnother  more  than  me  is  not  worthy  of  me  "  (Mt.  x.  37).  "  If 
any  man  would  corne  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take 
up  his  cross,  and  follow  me.  For  whosoever  would  save  his 
life  shall  lose  it  ;  and  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake 
shall  find  it  "  (Mt.  xvi.  24,  25,  and  paraUels).  "  Ye  there- 
f  ore  shall  be  perf  ect,  as  your  Heavenly  Father  is  perf ect  " 
(Mt.  v.  48). 

Jésus  t8ums  up  his  ethical  teaching  in  the  two  great  corn- 
mandments  which  he  quotes  from  Moses  :  "  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  ail  thy  heart  ....  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself  (Mt.  xxii.  37,  39,  and  par.  ;  Deut.  vi.  5  ; 
X*ev.  xix.  18).  In  verbal  form,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the 
law  of  life  which  Jésus  taught  is  but  a  quotation  from  the  code 
of  centuries  before.  In  spirit  and  reality  it  is  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but  a  new  and  distinctively  Christian  thing.  As  we  read 
the  words  in  the  Old  Testament  they  almost  seem  to  hâve 
strayed  out  of  their  place.  For  the  real  spirit  which  breathes 
through  the  Mosaic  code  is  not  love  to  God  and  man,  but  An 
eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  With  Jésus  this  higher 
law  of  suprême  love  to  God  and  equal  love  to  ail  mankind  is, 
in  reality,  the  fundamental  law  of  life  which  he  continually 
teaches. 

He  also  teaches  the  universal  brotherhood  of  man  most 
f  orcef  ully  and  beautif  ully  in  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samari- 
tan  (Lk.  x.  29-37). 

Of  spécifie  ethics,  Jésus  has  little  to  say.  He  seems  to  hâve 
coneeived  it  to  be  his  mission  to  lay  down  and  make  clear,  by 
his  teaching  and  by  his  life,  the  main  foundation  principles  of 
man's  moral  and  spiritual  life  and  well-being,  leaving  the 
application  of  those  principles  to  countless  spécifie  questions 
to  be  seen  and  made  by  the  moral  sensé  of  humanity,  as  it 
should  be  developed  and  elevated  by  continued  méditation 
upon  thèse  very  principles. 

Slavery  was  ail  about  him.  He  never  alludes  to  it.  Drink- 
ing  habits  were  universal,  drunkenness  common.  He  is  not  a 
tempérance  advocate,  not  even  a  total  abstainer  himself. 

3.    Sin.     Sin  consists  in  evil  intent,  not  in  outward  action. 
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It  may  exist  without  any  outward  action,  and  notwithstand 
ing  outward  appearance  of  righteousness  (Mt.  v.  28  ;  xv.  18 
19;  xxiii.  25,  28).  It  is  very  extensive,  indeed,  impliedly, 
though  not  explicitly,  universal.  So  dire  are  its  effects  that 
Le  thinks  it  fit  to  describe  sinf  ul  men  as  those  who  are  lost, 
and  must  be  sought  and  found  (Lk.  xix.  10),  or  fallen  under 
the  dominion  of  a  hostile  power,  and  must  be  ransomed  from 
the  servitude  at  no  less  a  price  than  the  life  of  the  Son  of 
Man  (Mt.  xx.  28). 

Thèse  are  figures,  but  figures  of  tremendous  significanoe  as 
to  the  breadth  and  depth  of  Jésus'  teaching  respecting  the 
guilt  and  terrible  conséquences  of  sin. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  puts  ail  sinners  on  a 
level.  There  are  degrees  of  guilt,  and  corresponding  degrés 
•of  punishment  (Lk.  xx.  47  ;  xxiii.  34). 

V.  Soteriology.  A  most  common  title  of  the  Christ  in  the 
^New  Testament  is  Saviour.  His  personal  name,  Jésus,  means 
-saviour.  The  angel  who  announced  his  birth  expressly  says, 
according  to  Matthew's  Gospel,  that  this  name  was  to  be  given 
him  because  he  was  to  be  the  Saviour  of  his  people.  He  him- 
self  repeatedly  déclares  that  he  came  for  the  purpose  of  saving 
men. 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  salvation  which  Christ  came 
to  bring  to  men?  Ail  his  allusions  to  it  and  the  figures  he 
uses  to  describe  it  tend  to  confirm  the  saying  of  the  angel 
before  his  birth  :  "  He  shall  save  his  people  from  their  sins  " 
{Mt.  i.  21)  — although  this  has  never  been,  and  is  not  yet,  the 
prévalent  view  among  Christians,  most  of  whom  teach  that 
<3hrist  came  to  save  men  from  the  penalty  of  their  sins. 

His  first  preaching  was  repentance  —  abandonnant  of  sin. 
Early  in  his  ministry  he  went  into  the  synagogue  at  Nazareth, 
and  after  reading  that  passage  from  the  later  Isaiah  :  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me  ;  because  he  hath  anointed  me 
to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  poor.  He  hath  sent  me  to  pro- 
<daim  release  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  to  proclaim  the 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  ;  "  he  said  :  "  To-day  hath  this 
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Scripture  been  f  ulfiUed  in  your  ears  " —  that  is  to  say,  I  am 
he  that  was  to  be  sent  to  do  thèse  things.  Now  thèse  figures 
are  not  appropriate  to  salvation  from  any  impending  evil  — 
they  mean  rescue  from  some  présent  evil  state.  There  are 
only  two  possible  interprétations  :  the  outward,  political  one 
of  rescue  from  the  servitude  of  the  Romans,  in  which  sensé, 
doubtless,  most  of  his  hearers  had  been  accustomed  to  under- 
stand  it  ;  and  the  spiritual  one  of  rescue  from  the  captivity 
and  blindness  of  sin.  When  he  was  reproached  for  associa- 
ting  with  publicans  and  sinners,  he  replied  that  his  mission  was 
to  precisely  this  class  of  people.  "  They  that  are  whole  need 
not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick."  "  I  came  not  to  call 
the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repentance  "  (Mt.  ix.  10  - 13  and 
par).  "  The  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
waslost"  (Lk.  xix.  10). 

Christ  came  to  rescue  from  captivity,  to  cure  blindness,  to 
heal  disease,  to  seek,  find,  and  save  those  who  are  lost.  Can 
this  refer  tp  anything  but  the  captivity,  the  blindness,  the  dis- 
ease, the  lost  présent  estate,  of  those  who  are  sinf  ul  ?  Again, 
he  teaches  that  in  self-sacrifiice  only  is  salvation  tq  be  f ound. 
44  Whosoever  would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it  ;  and  whosoever 
shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it  (Mt.  xvi.  25  and 
par.).  The  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  could  not  by  any  possibility 
save  from  the  penalty  of  sin,  but  it  could  and  would  save  from 
sin  itself ,  because  it  is  antagonisme  to  it  and  would  cast  it  ont. 

Salvation  is  frequently  presented  in  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
and  throughout  the  New  Testament,  under  the  term  eternal 
life,  or  simply  life.  Again  and  again  was  the  question  put  to 
Jésus  :  How  shall  we  obtain  eternal  life  ?  Now,  whatever  the 
questioners  meant  by  this  phrase,  Jésus  certainly  did  not 
mean  by  it  endless  lif e  —  immortaHty.  When  the  Saviour 
uses  this  phrase  he  is  talking  about  a  particular  quality  or 
kind  of  life  which  it  was  his  mission  to  bring  to  men.  The 
way  to  it  is  narrow  (Mt.  vii.  14), —  the  right  way  to  anything 
good  aiways  is.  It  is  through  obédience  to  the  commandments 
of  God  (Mt.  xix.  16  ff.  and  par.),  through  self-sacrifice  (Mt. 
xix.  29  and  par.),  through  the  spirit  of  love  to  mankind  (Mt* 
xxv.  34-40,  46). 
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2.  What  are  the  means  whereby  Christ  accomplishes  his 
salvation  of  men  from  sin  ? 

He  reveals  the  Heavenly  Father  and  his  everlasting  love  to 
men,  as  already  shown.  He  points  out  the  true  way  for  men 
to  live,  and  exemplifies  it  in  his  own  life.  He  influences  men 
to  walk  in  the  right  pathway  by  the  inspiration  of  his  perf  ect 
example,  and  by  the  spiritual  power  of  his  personality.  No 
quotations  need  be  presented  to  sustain  thèse  statements.  The 
proof  of  them  is  the  whole  body  of  hi*  teaching  ;  still  more 
the  unique  personality  which  stands  behind  ail  his  words. 
He  also  teaches  clearly  that  his  death  is  an  essential  part  of 
his  mission,  and  necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  work 
of  saving  mankind.  It  is  not  a  martyr's  death  ;  it  is  not  only 
foreseen  and  predicted,  but  intended.  He  did  not  merely 
corne  to  the  earth  and  die  ;  he  came  on  purpose  to  die,  to  give 
his  life  a  ransom  for  many  (Mk.  x.  45),  to  shed  his  blood  for 
the  remission  of  sins  (Mt.  xxvi.  28). 

Precisely  what  the  necessity  was  that  he  should  die  in  order 
to  human  salvation  is  not  deflned  in  the  synoptic  account.  It 
is  only  hinted  at  in  that  of  John.  It  seems  legitimate  infer- 
ence,  in  harmony  with  his  whole  life  and  teaching,  that  its 
necessity  was  simply  that  of  the  keystone  to  the  arch,  of  the 
capital  to  the  column  —  that  of  completing  the  saving  power 
which  dwelt  in  the  whole  teaching  and  life  of  the  Saviour. 
He  taught  that  through  self -sacrifice  was  the  only  way  to  sal- 
vation. If  he  would  niake  himself  the  suprême  force  to  lead 
men  to  salvation,  he  must  tread  that  pathway  himself  to  its 
very  end,  so  that  no  raan  would  ever  be  called  upon  to  go  far- 
ther  in  self-sacrifice  than  his  Saviour  had  gone  before  him. 
The  whole  Christ,  teaching,  example,  life,  death,  himself  more 
than  ail,  is  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  His  death  is  but  the 
crown,  the  capstone,  the  keystone  of  his  life. 

3.  What  are  the  human  conditions  of  salvation  ? 

Two  are  very  plainly  presented,  repentance,  and  faith  in 
Christ  Jésus'  first  word,  as  he  went  forth  on  his  ministry, 
was,  Repent  (Mt.  iv.  17)  ;  his  last  command  to  his  disciples 
was  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached 
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in  his  name  to  ail  the  nations  (Lk.  xxiv.  47).  Bepentance  is 
essentially  a  purpose  of  abandonment  of  sin.  What  else 
should  be  the  first  condition  of  such  a  salvation  as  Christs, 
which  consists  in  rescne  from  sin  ? 

Jésus  commonly  required  faith  as  a  condition  of  the  physi- 
cal  cures  he  performed  (Mt.  ix.  29;  Lk.  vii.  50,  and  many 
others).  This  may  hâve  been  an  inhérent  necessity  in  some 
cases,  as  in  obscure  nervous  diseases  and  the  like,  in  which 
modéra  médical  science  has  corne  to  attribute  much  to  the 
confidence  of  the  patient  in  the  physician.  But  it  is  note- 
worthy  that  in  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  precisely  this  kind 
nothing  is  said  or  implied  of  the  requirement  (Lk.  iv.  35)  ; 
in  others,  the  faith  of  friends  is  ruade  the  basis  of  the  exercise 
of  his  healing  power  (Mt.  ix.  2)  ;  in  others,  the  test  is  said  to 
be  in  the  faith  of  those  who  attempt  to  perform  the  cure,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  disciples  who  failed  to  heal  the  demoniac 
because  of  their  little  faith  (Mt  xvii.  19  f).  It  is  certainly 
difficult  to  see  how  faith  is  especially  necessary  to  the  cure  of 
such  a  trouble  as  blindness  or  lameness.  It  seems  a  reasona- 
ble  conclusion  that  the  necessity  of  faith  to  physical  healing  in 
the  practice  of  Jésus  was  essentially,  at  least,  didactic,  not 
inhérent.  He  meant  by  his  physical  healing  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  he  performed  it  to  direct  the  minds  of  men 
to  that  spiritual  healing  of  the  graver  disease  of  sin,  which  was 
his  chief  mission,  and  to  the  condition  of  faith  as  attached  to 
salvation  from  sin  —  there  inhérent  and  essential.  Mk.  i.  15  : 
Repent  and  believe  in  the  Gospel  ;  xvi.  16  :  He  that  believeth 
shall  be  saved.  The  requirement  of  faith  in  Christ  as  a  con- 
dition of  salvation  from  sin  is  as  natural  and  necessary  as  that 
of  repentance.  No  force  save  that  which  came  in  Christ  has 
ever  availed  to  lift  the  world  permanently  ont  of  the  pollution 
and  misery  of  sin.  And  surely  his  saving  power  could  not 
well  be  exercised  upon  any  save  those  in  whom  some  degree  of 
faith,  confidence,  in  him  had  been  inspired. 

The  next  article  wiil  complète  the  survey  of  the  teaching 
of  the  Synoptic  Christ  by  investigating  his  utterances  on  top- 
ics  included  under  the  head  of  Eschatology. 

Edward  L.  Houghton. 
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Article  XXVII. 

Christianity  in    Relation  to  the    Constitution   of  the 
United   States. 

We  often  meet  the  déclaration  that  religion  has  nothing  to 
do  with  politics.  Yet  one  need  not  be  a  Hallam,  a  Livy,  a 
Mackintosh,  or  a  Niebuhr  to  see  that  it  always  has  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  civil  governraent.  The  two  things  are  as  thor- 
oughly  intermixed  as  the  various  éléments  in  conglomerate. 
In  the  Jewish  state,  law  derived  its  majesty  f rom  théocratie 
sanction.  Greece  regulated  war,  éducation,  and  other  matters 
in  accordance  with  notions  about  the  gods,  and  grave  philoso- 
phera insisted  that  no  man  who  denied  the  existence  of  a 
Suprême  Being  could  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs.  From  the  days  of  Romulus  and  the  Augurs 
down  to  the  time  when  the  Roman  eagles  hovered  in  their 
dread  flight  above  the  confines  of  the  known  world  and  onward 
to  the  hour  which  marked  the  overthrow  of  the  seven-hilled 
city's  domination,  Rome  was  largely  affected  by  religion. 
Through  ail  the  subséquent  reigns  of  emperors  vainly  striving 
to  extirpate  Christianity  with  torture,  fire,  and  massacre,  relig- 
ion and  impérial  edicts  could  not  be  divorced.  And  what 
strong  light  is  shed  upon  the  relation  of  politics  and  religion 
by  the  wholesale  and  audacious  assumptions  of  the  relentless 
and  unscrupulous  Popes,  Léo,  Hildebrand,  Innocent  III,  Greg- 
ory  IX,  and  others  ! 

For  centuries  Turkey  has  found  the  power  of  Islamism  the 
mightiest  force  on  ail  the  bloody  fields  where  the  Crescent  has 
been  imperilled.  The  condition,  prospects,  and  prosperity  of 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Holland,  and  Spain  hâve  long 
been  closely  intertwined  with  principles  and  questions  empha- 
sized  alike  within  plain  chapels,  grand  cathedrals,  and  bef ore 
the  rudest  wayside  cross.  Russia  has  a  so-called  Greek 
Church  which  is  national.  Consider  too,  in  this  connection, 
the  utterances  and  policy  which  hâve  made  the  name  of  Bis- 
marck famous  and  hâve  given  Germany  such  stupendous  influ- 
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ence  in  European  affaire.  Even  the  Mikado  of  Japan,  seeing, 
some  years  since,  the  close  connection  between  politics  and  reli- 
gion, ordered  the  closing  of  Buddhist  temples,  and  the  priests, 
like  the  monks  of  England  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  were 
obliged  to  earn  an  honest  living  or  starve  Religion,  it  would 
seem,  will  always  be  closely  associated  with  civil  government  ; 
for  man  is  naturally  religious,  and  he  is,  as  Aristotle  said, 
44  more  political  than  any  bee  or  ant."  Often,  however,  the 
altar  has  been  brought  into  unhappy  contact  with  the  throne, 
the  council  chamber,  the  hustings,  the  législative  hall.  The 
primary  question  therefore  is,  What  is  the  standard  by  which 
to  détermine  the  true  relation  between  religion  and  a  common- 
wealth  ?  Many  persons  hâve  observed  the  désirable  effect  of 
Christianity  upon  individuals  and  upon  nations.  They  hâve 
noticed  also  that  there  is  no  express  mention  of  Christianity  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  proposed,  as  it  has  been  at  various  times,  to  amend  the 
great  instrument  which  defines  the  rights,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  citizens  of  this  fair  land,  by  inserting  in  the  preamble  a 
clause  "  Acknowledging  Almighty  God  as  the  source  of  ail 
authority  and  power  in  civil  government,  the  Lord  Jésus 
Christ  as  the  ruler  among  nations,  and  his  revealed  will  as  of 
suprême  authority."  This  movement  appeals  powerfully  to 
some  devout  and  thoughtful  persons,  and  they  ardently  recom- 
mend  it  as  fraught  with  pure  and  glorious  promise.  Their 
intention  is  excellent  ;  they  désire  to  improve  the  government. 
Observing  the  corruptions  which  menace  the  best  interests  of 
the  body  politic,  ail  patriotic  hearts  will  naturally  sympathize 
with  thèse  well-meaning  agitators.  It  is  frequently  assumed 
that  clergymen  and  other  citizens  whose  spirit  and  studies 
dispose  them  to  seek,  in  every  practicable  way,  the  welfare  of 
their  countrymen  will  endorse  the  above-mentioned  proposi- 
tions, and  unqualifiedly  commend  the  course  of  those  who 
advocate  such  views.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the 
assumptions  are  unsound,  and  that  many  capable,  true,  and 
earnest  men  cannot,  for  the  f ollowing  and  other  reasons  which 
we  hâve  not  space  to  présent  in  détail,  conscientiously  uphold 
them. 
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L  The  propositions  rest  upon  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  rela- 
tion of  man  as  a  worshipper  to  man  as  a  subject  of  civil  gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  highly  important  that  there  should  be  government,  and 
unspeakably  important  that  it  should  be  clean.  The  friends 
of  the  proposed  amendment  are  afraid  that  unless  there  is 
«orne  spécial  mention  of  God  in  the  suprême  law  of  the  land 
we  shall  be  responsible  for  giving  government  an  atheistical 
trend.  But  if  the  absence  of  the  word  "  God  "  f  roni  any  doc- 
ument or  book  produces  an  atheistical  tendency,  they  may  well 
l>e  alarmed  respecting  the  Bible  itself.  Solomon's  Song,  the 
book  of  Esther,  several  chapters  of  Proverbs,  and  a  part  of 
Ohrist's  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are,  on  such  a  principle,  hope- 
lessly  atheistic,  for  the  word  God  is  not  in  them. 

Are  we  not  to  remember  that  government  is  an  instrument, 
an  apparatus,  of  course  dépendent  upon  human  hearts  and 
wills,  but  still  only  an  instrument  in  our  hands  for  certain  pur- 
poses  ?  Government  is  established  for  secular  ends,  not  for 
«piritual  ones.  Some  persons  think  that  such  a  statement  is 
•équivalent  to  saying  that  secular  affaire  are  more  important 
than  spiritual  things.  Such  a  notion  involves  a  great  mistake. 
Many  years  ago,  when  the  question  of  f  aith  in  relation  to  légis- 
lation was  under  discussion  in  a  foreign  land,  an  eminent 
statesman  said  :  — 

44  The  question  is  not  whether  temporal  interests  be,  or  be 
not  superior  in  importance  to  spiritual  interests,  but  whether 
ihe  machinery  which  happens  at  any  moment  to  be  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  certain  temporal  interests  of  a 
society  be  necessarily  such  a  machinery  as  is  fitted  to  promote 
ihe  spiritual  interests  of  that  society.  It  is  certain  that  with- 
out  a  division  of  duties  the  world  could  not  go  on.  It  is  of 
much  more  importance  that  the  knowledge  of  religions  truth 
should  be  widely  diffused  than  that  the  art  of  sculpture  should 
flourish  among  us.  Yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  Royal 
Âcademv  ought  to  unité  with  its  présent  f unctions  those  of  the 
Society  for  Irromoting  Christian  Knowledge,  to  distribute  the- 
ological  tracts,  to  send  forth  missionaries,  to  turn  out  Nollekens 
for  being  a  Catholic,  Bacon  for  being  a  Methodîst,  and  Flax- 
man  for  being  a  Swedenborgian.     For  the  effect  of  such  f olly 
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would  be  that  we  should  hâve  the  worst  possible  Academy  of  ' 
Arts  and  the  worst  possible  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Chris- 
tian Knowledge." 

Some  of  the  objecta  of  civil  government  we  are  ail  agreed 
npon,  viz.,  préservation  of  life  and  property,  obliging  men  to 
get  a  living  by  reputable  industry  and.  not  by  theft  or  other 
dishonest  means  ;  oompelling  men  to  décide  certain  différences 
by  arbitration  and  not  by  war,  and  to  exert  the  whole  strength 
of  the  State  against  any  other  country  that  tries  to  hurt  us.. 
Thèse  are  things  in  which  every  man,  whether  Jew  or  pagan, 
Christian  or  infidel,  Papist  or  Protestant,  deist  or  atheist, 
has  an  interest.  As  a  nation  we  are  sometimes  responsible 
legally  when,  in  the  strict  sensé,  we  are  not  so  morally  ;  e.  g.f 
if  we  hâve  a  minister  of  State  in  a  foreign  land,  and  he  goes 
into  financial  spéculations  there  for  his  own  benefit,  it  is  our 
duty  legally  to  recall  him  ;  but  we  are  not  morally  responsible 
for  his  f  aithlessness.  We  expressly  stipulated  when  he  went 
abroad  that  he  should  not  speculate  in  stocks,  etc.  Are  we  to 
be  held  morally  aocountable  when  he  does  what  we  hâve  ex- 
erted  ourselves  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  him  from  doing? 
We  might  as  well  say  that  every  man,  whether  Northerner 
or  Southerner,  who  did  ail  he  could  to  overthrow  slavery  was 
morally  accountable  for  it  beoause  he  was  a  citizen  of  a  land 
where  it  existed.  Government  was  not  established  to  teach 
any  portion  of  any  religion,  nor  to  do  any  other  work  which. 
can  be  better  done  by  individuals.  To  load  it  with  such  labor 
would  be  to  thwart  it,  to  waste  its  energy,  and,  ultimately,  so 
to  encumber  and  burthen  it  that  it  would  die  of  overwork. 

It  is  said  that  men  cry  to  God  in  times  of  calamity  or  emeiv 
gency,  and  therefore  there  ought  to  be  some  récognition  of 
God  in  the  Constitution.  But  in  many  instances  such  a  cry  is 
indicative  of  selfishness  ;  do  we  need  to  perpetuate  that  ?  In 
other  cases  it  is  the  cry  of  many  Christians  —  not  the  prayer 
of  the  nation. 

IL  Again;  the  proposai  of  those  who  would  amend  the 
Great  Law  of  the  land  does  not  make  proper  allowance  for  the 
peculiar  composition  of  society  in  the  United  States,     That 
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Society  18  oomposed  of  people  boni  in  varions  lands  and  dîmes, 
speaking  différent  tongues,  affected  by  diverse  f oreign  scènes* 
dissimilar  and  potent  prepossessions,  by  some  singular  and 
heterogeneous  views,  by  strongly  contrasted  customs,  curions 
inheritances,  and  by  various  styles  of  éducation.  It  is  urged 
that  the  offered  amendment  has  référence  to  thèse  very  facts,  and 
that  it  onght  to  be  adopted  because  many  of  onr  foreign-born 
citizens  act  badly  with  regard  to  religious  affaire.  They  in- 
dulge  in  carousals  on  Sunday,  in  drinking  excesses  and  noisy 
parades,  and  they  onght  to  be  checked. 

This  is  right  doctrine  but  a  wrong  application  of  it.  Must 
we  not  distinguish  carefûlly  between  a  natural,  a  civil,  a  polit- 
ical, and  a  moral  or  a  religious  right?  Ail  men  hâve  certain 
natural  rights  or  liberty.  For  anything  we  can  do  to  the  con- 
trary,  a  man  is  naturally  at  liberty  to  go  where  he  pleases,  to 
eat  and  drink  what  he  has  a  mind  to,  and  to  believe  whatever 
snits  him.  But  when  human  beings  attempt  to  live  together 
they  find  it  necessary  to  give  up  or  abridge  certain  natural 
rights,  to  modify  or  qualify  the  use  of  thera  in  order  to  secure 
the  benefits  of  association  :  hence  arises  a  new  class  of  rights* 
viz.,  civil.  Naturally  a  man  has  a  right  to  go  where  he  pleases  ; 
but  his  neighbor  has  the  same  right,  and  if  both  choose  to  go 
where  only  one  can  successfully  travel,  then,  as  shown  in  the 
graphie  record  of  the  Highland  f  eud  between  Grant  and  Mac- 
pherson,  they  corne  into  collision.  If  either  is  to  go  at  ail  he 
must  resort  to  force  or  make  an  agreement  about  the  matter. 
That  agreement,  in  its  relation  to  the  commnnity,  defines  the 
civil  right  in  this  spécial  case.  Communities  or  states  are 
Consolidated  in  order  to  secure  advantages  which  they  could 
not  reach  unaided,  and  every  state  has  to  yield  a  little  of  its 
own  civil  right  so  as  to  enjoy  the  greater  political  rights  of  the 
nation.  The  essence  of  cîvil  or  political  fairness  consista  in 
making  arrangements  which  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  give 
ail  equal  advantages. 

But,  it  is  objected  that  we  make  Sunday  laws  to  restrain 
people  who  get  drunk,  disturb  worship,  and  otherwise  inter- 
fère with  the  tranquility  or  comf  ort  of  communities.     Yes,  but 
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why  ?  The  reasons  are  briefly  thèse  :  —  A  man  has  no  moral 
right  to  get  drunk,  but  in  some  places  his  légal  right  to  get 
drnnk  is  unquestionable  ;  but  if  he  insista  on  becoming  intoxi- 
-cated  where  inebriety  will  imperil  the  life  or  interfère  with  the 
décent  enjoyment  or  business  of  others,  the  law  should  take 
him  in  hand.  Similarly,  the  law  will  not  prevent  him  from 
breaking  the  Sabbath  for  himself  ;  but  the  law  says  to  the 
offender,  you  hâve  no  right  to  break  intb  the  Sabbath  of  other 
people.  They  enjoy  themselves  without  troubling  you,  but  you 
do  not  enjoy  yourself  without  disturbing  them.  This  is  not 
fair  because  the  conditions  of  enjoyment  are  not  equal.  The 
end  sought  in  Sunday  laws  is  not  the  inculcation  or  enforce- 
ment  of  any  religious  doctrine,  but  the  défense  of  social  rights  ; 
they  are  called  Sunday  laws  only  because  they  relate  to  things 
done  on  Sunday.  We  cannot  make  individuals  holy,  as  Wen- 
dell  Phillips  said  we  stole  Texas,  u  by  joint  resolution  "  ;  nor 
can  we  impart  sanctity  to  citizens  at  large  by  Congressional 
enactment,  any  more  than  the  Jesuits,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
could  stop  the  révolution  of  the  earth  by  obtaining  a  decree 
that  it  did  not  turn  on  its  axis. 

III.  Moreover,  to  amend  the  Constitution  as  proposed  would 
work  injustice  to  many  citizens.  The  advocates  of  amendment 
put  forth  the  following  déclarations  or  articles  :  1.  "  Ail  civil 
government  owes  ail  its  authority  and  power  to  God.  2.  The 
Lord  Jésus  Christ  is  the  Ruler  among  nations.  3.  His  re- 
vealed  will,  the  Bible,  is  of  suprême  authority  in  a  Christian 
government."  There  is  a  sensé  in  which  some  of  thèse  state- 
ments  are  true,  but  not  in  the  sensé  meant  by  those  who  make 
them.  None  of  thèse  articles  take  into  account  the  f  act  that 
the  great  charter  of  American  liberty  belongs  to  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian and  Infidel  alike.  Each  of  thèse  articles  oontradicts  the 
spirit  of  the  nation  as  expressed  in  the  Constitution.  The  idea 
or  principle  of  government,  it  is  true,  is  from  God.  In  har- 
mony'with  this  we  read,  u  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God."  But  this  is  a  very  différent  thing  from  saying  that 
every  form  of  government  men  set  up  is  appointed  or  sano- 
tioned  by  the  Almighty.     Did  God  establish  the  ungodly  gov- 
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ernment  of  the  Communiste,  or  the  government  whose  success 
depended  on  the  Inquisition  ?  God  is  the  moral  head  of  every 
government,  but  he  is  in  no  sensé  the  political  head  of  any 
government. 

Our  government  dérives  its  just  powers,  as  the  matchless 
Déclaration  of  Independence  déclares,  u  f rom  the  consent  of 
the  governed."  Nobodyobeys  the  laars  as  if  they  were  the 
laws  of  God,  nor  is  any  one  excused  from  obeying  them  because 
he  disbelieves  in  God.  And  besides  this,  what  is  to  be  the 
determinative  standard  of  belief  respecting  the  Deity  ?  Is  he 
to  be  confided  in  according  to  the  self-contradictory  hypothosis 
of  believers  in  a  "  triune  "  God,  or  is  he  to  be  trusted  as  sus- 
taining  the  character  attributed  to  him  by  Unitarians,  Univer- 
salists,  and  other  consistent  thinkers  and  worshippers  ?  The 
doctrine  that  Jésus  Christ  is  the  ruler  among  nations  is  rejected 
by  many  profoundly  thoughtful  and  some  very  useful  people. 
The  Israélites  object  to  this.  The  followers  of  Channing  and 
Martineau  in  this  respect  resemble  the  Israélites.  The  Hick- 
site  Friends,  the  followers  of  Campbell,  the  Universalists,  the 
Deists,  the  Rationaliste,  and  many  others,  ail  believe  that  Al- 
mighty  God  is  Ruler  of  ail  nations,  but  they  do  not  believe 
that  Christ  is  God.  But  the  friends  of  the  proposed  amend- 
aient say  this  is  a  Christian  government,  and  ask  why  not  then 
indicate  the  f  act  in  the  suprême  légal  instrument  of  the  land  ? 
This  is  a  glaring  mistake.  This  is  a  Christian  nation  in  a 
gênerai  and  loose  sensé  of  the  term,  because  the  greater  part  of 
the  people  are  really  or  nominally  Christian,  but  it  is  not  at  ail 
a  Christian  government.  Do  we  elect  men  to  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Représentatives  with  the  understanding  that  they  are 
loyal  to  Jésus  Christ?  Who  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  in 
caucus  or  at  the  poils  ?  But,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  cor- 
rect to  assume  that  there  is  no  récognition  of  God  in  the  chief 
document  of  our  government.  Our  Constitution  rests  on  the 
Déclaration  of  Independence,  and  there  is  a  very  clear  récog- 
nition of  Deity  in  the  opening  and  closing  sentences  of  that 
great  instrument.  In  Article  VI.,  Sec.  III.  of  the  Constitution 
as  originally  written  we  read  that  "  the  senators  and  represen- 
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tatives  before  mentioned,  and  the  members  of  the  several 
State  législatures,  and  ail  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States  shall  be  bound  by 
oath  or  affirmation  to  support  this  Constitution."  The  great 
instrument  is  f urther  alluded  to  as  "  done  in  convention,  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States  présent,  the  17th  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1787." 

Are  such  expressions  indicative  of  a  disposition  to  ignore 
God  ?  Consider  the  language  of  an  oath  as  administered  to 
an  incoming  Chief  Magistrate  or  other  officer  of  the  United 
States.  It  closes  with  the  words,  "  So  help  you  God."  Now 
let  us,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  those  who  wish  the 
Constitution  altered,  substituté  the  words,  "  So  help  you  Jésus 
Christ."  How  many  judges  in  ail  this  broad  land  would  or 
could  use  it  ? 

Other  f  eatures  in  harmony  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour 
are  discernable  in  the  Constitution,  such  as  saf eguards  for  free- 
dom  of  conscience,  etc,  ;  but  they  are  there,  not  because  they 
are  thus  harmonious,  but  because  they  are  salutary  in  govern- 
ment.  Those  who  plead  for  the  spécial  introduction  of  relig- 
ious  terms  into  the  great  bond  of  national  liberty  appeal  to  the 
Bible  as  Christ's  revealed  will.  But  when  men  speak  of  the 
Bible,  ordinarily  meaning  the  version  first  published  in  1611, 
as  being  the  suprême  authority  in  government,  they  make  a 
mistake.  The  Jews  accept  only  a  part  of  it.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Free  Religionists,  the  Rationaliste,  and  varions 
other  non-Christian  people  deny  that  it  is  the  word  of  Christ 
at  ail.  Yet  some  are  ready  to  say,  as  if  that  were  conclusive 
of  the  whole  matter,  "  How  can  they  think  they  are  right  when 
we  know  they  are  wrong  ?  " 

The  agitators  hâve  supposed  their  case  much  strengthened 
by  arguing  that  prayers  are  offered  in  Congress,  and  that  the 
name  of  the  Suprême  Being  appears  in  presidential  proclama- 
tions. But,  obviousiy,  the  former,  although  useful,  are  ac- 
cepted  as  matters  of  courtesy,  not  as  enjoined  by  the  chief  law 
of  the  land  ;  and  the  latter,  not  as  oonstitutional,  but  as  ex- 
pressions of  the  views  of  the  Président,  whoever  he  may  be. 
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Such  things  are  controlled  by  custom.  Men  are  sent  to  Con- 
gress,  not  to  legislate  upon  religious  matters,  but  to  attend  to 
internai  improvement.  foreign  relations,  finance,  public  éduca- 
tion, etc.  Men  of  ail  religious  f  aiths  should  hâve  a  f  air  chance. 
But  the  advocates  of  the  amendaient  reply,  "  Christianity  can- 
not  be  unf  air  ;  how  can  rights  of  conscience  be  inf  ringed  by 
an  acknowledged  God  ?  "  No  one  is  at  ail  uneasy  about  God's 
uprightness.  but  there  is  occasionally  ground  for  misgiving 
about  the  justice  and  discrimination  of  some  persons  who  be- 
lieve  in  Him.  Still  some  insist  that  the  government  has  ail 
along  collided  with  "  rights  of  conscience  "  ;  and  it  is  asked,  is 
nothing  to  be  done  which  is  opposed  to  someone's  assumed 
rights  of  conscience  ?  The  answer  is  this  :  no  one  affirms  that 
conscience  is  always  an  infallible  guide.  On  the  score  of  con- 
science, a  nian  may  plead  for  want  of  loyalty  to  the  State  in 
time  of  national  péril,  or  want  of  respect  for  social  purity, 
without  which  no  government  can  hâve  health  or  long  life. 
Just  governmental  collision  with  some  so-called  "  rights  of  con- 
.science,"  as  in  the  case  of  Mormons  and  others,  has  taken  place 
on  the  ground  of  the  obvious  and  monstrous  opposition  of  thèse 
assumed  "  rights  "  to  the  political  and  social  safety  of  the  na- 
tion. But  the  proposed  amendment  is  against  the  rights  of 
conscience  of  men  who  are  reputable  citizens  —  willing  to  dé- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  their  property 
and  lives.  Just  such  heroic,  unselfish,  battle-scarred  patriots 
upheld  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  every  field  f  rom  Philippi  to 
Appomatox. 

Christianity,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  unfair,  its  principles  are 
infinitely  just  ;  but  whec  one  party  of  religionists  attempts  to 
enforce  a  religion  or  any  part  of  it,  they  transgress  the  funda- 
mental  law  of  Christianity  respecting  social  intercourse,  which 
is,  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
even  so  to  them,"  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  urged  that  some 
men  use  power  to  publish  corrupt  views,  then  why  not  resort 
to  national  influence  to  spread  good  ones  ?  In  reply  to  this,  it 
is  sufficient  to  recall  the  words  of  an  illustrious  statesman  and 
historian  :  u  Those  who  preach  to  rulers  the  duty  of  employing 
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power  to  propagate  truth  would  do  well  to  remember  that  f aise- 
hood,  though  no  match  for  truth  alone,  has  often  been  found 
more  than  a  match  for  truth  and  power  together," 

IV.  To  amend  the  Constitution  as  proposed  would  establish  a 
troublesome  précèdent.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  see  what 
the  framers  of  that  instrument  thought  about  such  matters. 
We  hâve  heard  flippant  talkers  and  superficial  thinkers,  a» 
well  as  persons  of  more  pretensions,  déclare  that  the  fathers  of 
this  government  were  too  much  influenced  by  what  they  wit- 
nessed  abroad.  It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  "  in  their 
known  anxiety  to  avoid  the  unsound  and  hurtful  union  of 
Church  and  State,  and  in  guarding  against  unequal  and  un- 
just  discriminations  between  citizens  of  various  religious  beliefs, 
they  absolved  the  citizens  from  ail  profession  of  the  fundamen- 
tal  moral  truths  on  which  civil  government  rests." 1  What  is 
it  to  absolve  ?  They  manif estly  did  not  absolve  them  ;  it  is 
not  in  human  power  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  Many  in  that 
day  prof essed  the  f aith  held  by  the  présent  agitators,  but  they 
did  not  regard  themselves  as  "  absolved  from  ail  profession  of 
f  undamental  truths  "  in  conséquence  of  not  finding  the  words 
God  and  Jésus  Christ  in  the  Fédéral  Constitution.  Others- 
disbelieve<}  Jésus  ;  but  because  there  was  no  particular  men- 
tion of  him  in  the  great  Bond  of  Union,  they  did  not  feel  that 
they  were  "  absolved,"  nor  that  anybody  had  power  to  absolve 
"  from  ail  profession  of  f  undamental  truths  on  which  govern- 
ment resta."  This  is  a  very  weak  élément  in  the  argument  of 
the  amendment  schemers.  They  point  to  Blaokstone  and  Jame- 
son  and  natural  law.  The  Constitution  is  founded,  say  the  agi- 
tators, on  the  law  of  England,  and  Blackstone  déclares  that 
Christianity  is  a  part  of  it,  and  this  déclaration  has  been  sus- 
tained  by  décisions  of  courts.  Now,  if  Christianity  is  thus  a 
part  of  the  Great  Law  of  our  land,  where  is  the  sensé  or  fair- 
ness  of  the  amendment  makers  in  saying  that  it  is  destitute  of 
a  Christian  character?  But,  first,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  was  not  wholly  founded  on  the  law  of  England. 

1Sce  Constitution,  and  Addresses  of  the  Association  for  Amendment  of  the 
Constitution. 
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If  the  law  of  England  was  entirely  satisfactory,  why  did  our 
forefathers  break  away  from  it?  That  portion  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  which  in  a  sensé  may  charitably  be  said  to 
be  founded  on  the  law  of  Albion,  was  not  so  f ounded  with  a 
view  to  asserting  or  maintaining  any  portion  of  Chriêtianity. 
That  purpose  was  expressly  disavowed.  This  we  know  from 
examination  of  the  letters  of  some  of  the  fathers  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  by  the  plain  déclaration  of  ail  of  them  in  the  Great 
Instrument  which  they  framed. 

Y.  The  proposed  amendment  would  violate  both  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Article  6,  Sec.  3,  of  that 
document  déclares  that  "  no  r*ligious  test  shall  ever  be  re- 
quired  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  little  amusing  to  see  with  what  assur- 
ance and  complacency  médiocre  critics  pronounce  judgment  on 
the  ability  and  virtue  of  such  men  as  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Livingston,  John  and  Samuel  Adams,  Roger  Sherman,  With- 
erspoon,  Hopkinson  Rush,  Hancock,  and  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Thèse  men  and  their  comrades  were  no  common  men.  Would 
to  Heaven  we  might  always  hâve  such  a  Congress  !  They  had 
been  diligent  and  prof ound  students  of  the  rise,  development^ 
and  decay  of  nations.  They  knew  well  the  history  of  the  ter- 
rible religions  struggles  in  England  and  Germany.  They 
understood  how  the  desperate  conflicts  brought  on  by  Roman 
Catholic  princes  had  spread  blood  and  désolation  over  some  of 
tbe  fairest  portions  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland.  They 
were  not  ignorant  of  the  opérations  of  imaginary  successors  of 
St.  Peter,  laying  the  foundations  of  that u  Temporal  power  " 
which  Italy  and  other  European  nations  hâve  since  found  to  be 
intolérable.  Such  facto  naturally  weighed  heavily  with  the 
body  of  men  to  whom  we  owe  the  Great  Charter  of  our  liberty> 
a  body  whom  the  famous  statesman,  William  Pitt,  declared  to 
be  the  ablest  deliberative  assembly  that  ever  existed.  Living- 
ston wrote  a  letter  touching  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  the 
Constitutionl  in  which  he  gracefully  eulogized  the  faith  of 
Jésus,  but  contended  that  no  portion  of  it  should  appear  in  the 
great  fédéral  compact. 
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The  Presbytery  of  the  Eastward  wrote  to  Washington,  ex- 
pressing  disappointment  at  not  finding  some  spécifie  mention 
of  God  in  the  f  oundation  law  of  the  land.  The  Father  of  his 
Country  politely  acknowledged  their  attentions  and  commended 
their  devoutness,  but  said:  "I  am  persuaded  you  will  permit 
me  to  observe  that  the  path  of  true  piety  is  so  plain  as  to  re- 
quire  but  little  political  direction.  To  this  considération  we 
ought  to  ascribe  the  absence  of  any  régulations  respecting 
religion  f  rom  the  Magna  Charta  of  our  country.  To  the  guid- 
ance  of  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  this  important  object  is 
perhaps  more  properly  committed."  In  a  similar  spirit  a  later 
Chief  Magistrate,  in  arranging  a  treaty  with  one  of  the  Bar- 
bary  States,  said  :  "  The  govemment  of  the  United  States  is 
not  in  any  sensé  founded  on  the  Christian  religion  :  it  has,  in 
itself ,  no  character  of  enmity  against  the  laws  and  religion  of 
Musselmans."  The  union  of  Church  and  State,  in  a  f  ew  in- 
stances, may  hâve  been  for  a  time  advantageous.  Those  are 
exceptions  and  cannot  outweigh  the  many  great  warning  facts. 
The  act  of  disestablishment  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  has  been 
fruitful  in  measures  favorable  to  the  growth  of  national  spirit, 
and  to  religious  development  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  principles  embodied  in  Mr.  Mial's  motion  for  the  peaceful 
séparation  of  Church  and  State  in  England  will  ultimately  corn- 
mand  the  moral  support  of  a  great  majority  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Not  many  years  hâve  elapsed  since  it  was  found 
désirable  to  check  the  political  influence  of  ecclesiastics  in 
Germany  by  taking  the  control  of  a  certain  départaient  of 
éducation  out  of  the  hands  of  an  infalliabilist  zealot.  The 
same  kind  of  check  has  been  reached  in  France  by  substan- 
tially  the  same  method.  Are  we  less  wise  than  Europeans  ? 
The  promoters  of  the  proposed  amendment  may  not  intend  to 
labor  for  the  union  of  Church  and  State,  but  the  tendency  of 
their  efforts  is  in  that  direction.  Besides,  the  right  to  put  one 
article  of  f  aith  into  the  Suprême  Law  of  the  land  implies  the 
right  to  put  in  another  ;  and  having  made  such  a  hole  in  the 
great  dyke  which  holds  back  the  sea  dashing  against  popular 
liberty,  how  are  men  to  prevent  a  steady  enlargement  of 
péril? 
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VI.  Again,  the  policy  reoommended  to  our  legislators  would 
defeat  itself.  It  would  provoke  hostility.  The  amendment 
people  say,  "  No  ;  for  such  a  clause  is  in  the  respective  consti- 
tutions of  several  States  ;  trust  the  American  people."  We 
are  behind  no  one  in  our  trust  of  them  ;  but  the  f act  is  patent, 
that  such  clauses  do  provoke  hostility. 

The  sure  way  to  exasperate  a  man  is  to  tell  him  that  he 
must  be  good.  The  sure  way  to  make  a  person  hostile  to  our 
.Saviour,  in  whom  he  does  not  believe,  would  be  to  post  a 
notice  to  the  contrary  in  the  Constitution,  and  say  that  he  will 
be  compelled  to  acknowledge  Jésus.  The  proposed  arrange- 
ment, if  carried  out,  will  not  make  unbelievers  pious,  but  will 
produce  a  plentif  ul  crop  of  hypocrites  and  incense  a  great  body 
of  useful  citizens.  "  Well,"  our  opponents  reply,  "  but  they 
are  infidels."  Some  are  and  some  are  not  ;  but  admit  for  the 
sake  of  discussion  that  they  are  infidels.  Are  we  theref  ore  to 
forget  that  they  are  men?  They  hâve  as  good  a  right  to  their 
opinion,  as  such,  as  we  hâve  to  ours.  Still,  it  is  contended  that 
44  the  majority  should  rule,  and  the  majority  in  this  country  is 
overwhelmingly  Christian  and  Protestant."  Accept  unquali- 
fiedly  this  dogma  that  "the  majority  should  rule,"  and  see 
what  f  ollows.  Suppose  the  Jews  were  in  a  majority  ;  would 
they  not  feel  inclined  to  tuck  into  our  Great  Charter  of  liber- 
ties  some  religions  notions  of  Sabbi  Eleazer,  and  some  tenets 
of  the  Mischna  and  Gemmara  ?  Suppose  the  Chinese  had  a 
majority  ;  would  they  not  be  justified  in  seeking  to  improve 
the  Constitution  by  the  introduction  of  some  choice  bits  of  the 
philosophy  of  Mencius,  or  of  the  spéculations  of  Confucius  ? 
Imagine  a  state  of  things  in  which  the  infidels  could  count 
most  votes.  Suppose  they  desired  to  place  in  the  Constitution 
a  statement  like  this, — There  is  no  God,  there  is  only  a  force, 
—  and  that  then  they  should  insist  that  everybody  should  sub- 
scribe  to  their  view.  Some  man  might  say, —  we  believe  he 
would  be  right  in  saying, — this  is  unjust  to  the  people  called 
Christians;  they  believe  in  a  personal  Divinity.  Another 
might  reply,  Oh  !  well,  they  are  only  Christians  ;  we  are  the 
majority,  and  the  majority  should  rule  !     Would  that  be  f  air 
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play  ?  Yet  so  f ar  as  principle  goes  that  would  be  just  such 
action  as  some  Christian  people  wish  to  take  concerning  thos& 
who  differ  from  them.  It  seems  to  as  that  the  policy  recom- 
mended  to  our  legislators  by  admirers  of  the  amendaient  scheme 
would  be  just  about  as  favorable  to  peace  as  the  House  of  York, 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  was  favorable  to  the  House  of 
Lancaster.  Such  a  maxim  as  "The  majority  should  rule," 
should  be  handled  with  exceeding  care  when  we  are  discuss- 
ing  the  relations  of  religion  to  politics,  as  in  the  hands  of  zeal- 
ots,  it  is  like  a  boomerang  in  unskilled  hands,  f  raught  with  great 
possibilités  of  destruction.  It  is  évident  that  if  that  maxim 
were  constantly  and  relentlessly  applied  the  Union  would  be 
jeopardized. 

We  are  not,  it  appears  to  us,  prepared  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  a  stupendous  contest  is  yet  in  progress  between  two 
théories  which  are  utterly  irréconciliable.  By  one  is  affirmed 
the  universal  supremacy  of  the  presumptuous  and  pretended 
successor  of  St.  Peter.  The  other  asserts  the  independent 
nationality  of  a  free  people.  However  disinterested  and  patri- 
otic  are  the  feelings  of  individual  members,  hère  and  there,  of 
the  Papal  communion,  that  Church  abates  not  a  jot  of  her  arro- 
gant claims,  and  earnestly  aspires  to  impérial  dominion.  Her 
theory,  in  the  language  of  the  Jesuit  Liberatore,  is  that  "  the 
State  must  understand  itself  to  be  a  subordinate  sovereignty, 
exercising  ministerial  functions  under  a  superior  sovereignty, 
and  governing  the  people  conf  ormably  to  the  will  of  that  lord 
to  whom  it  is  subject."  Who  this  "  lord  "  is  is  not  left  to  con- 
jecture ;  he  is  "  the  visible  monarch  of  God's  realm  on  earth, 
to  whom  every  baptized  person  is  more  strictly  subject  than  to 
any  temporal  ruler  whatever."  Cardinal  Manning  did  not 
mince  matters,  but  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  Pope  in  the 
words,  u  I  acknowledge  no  civil  power,  I  am  the  subject  of  no 
prince  "  —  (a  sentiment  recently  echoed  by  an  American  Cath- 
olic  Congress)  —  "I  am  the  sole,  last,  suprême  judge  of  what 
is  right  and  wrong."  Similar  déclarations  were  made  by  Cardi- 
nal John  Henry  Newman  and  hâve  never  been  retracted.  Let 
any  one  read  Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes,  the  works  of  Doel- 
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linger,  Hallam's  Middle  Ages,  the  various  Constitutional  Histo- 
riés of  England,  VatteFs  Law  of  Nations,  the  writings  of  Grotius, 
Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  United  Netherlands, 
John  of  Barneveldt,  the  Political  Expostulations  of  Gladstone, 
the  History  of  Ultramontanism  as  exhibited  by  the  Marquis  of 
Pombal,  by  Bismarck,  and  other  statesmen,  and  think  twice 
before  f ostering  an  effort  to  insert  any  religions  doctrine  in 
the  Magna  Charta  of  our  Union.  Not  without  some  justifica- 
tion did  Senator  Blair  of  New  Hampshire,  not  long  ago,  intro- 
duce  a  bill  providing  that  u  every  applicant  for  citizenship  shall 
renounce  and  abjure  ail  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  every  foreign 
power  or  organization  —  civil,  ecclesiastical,  or  religious." 

VII.  Lastly,  this  project  of  amending  the  Constitution  with 
référence  to  the  récognition  of  Christ  as  the  head  of  this  gov- 
ernment  is  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  We  hear 
abundantly  about  Blackstone  and  natural  law,  but  it  is  sur- 
prising  how  little  we  hear  about  the  express  convictions  and 
emphatic  déclarations  of  Jésus,  a  Heavenly  Lawgiver.  He 
never  intimated  to  his  disciples  that  if,  at  any  time,  they  should 
be  in  power  in  a  nation,  they  should  insist  by  law  on  the  récog- 
nition of  him  by  ail  the  people  as  the  God  and  ruler  over  ail. 
He  commissioned  men  to  say  in  various  ways  and  at  divers 
times,  "  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God  "  ;  i.  e.,  that 
government,  control,  régulation  of  society,  was  according  to  the 
Divine  Will,  but  left  it  to  men  to  make  such  government  a& 
they  saw  fit.  And  ever  since  they  hâve  made  it  tribal,  mon- 
archical,  republican,  despotic,  etc.  On  one  occasion  Jésus,, 
perceiving  that  the  people  "  were  about  to  corne  and  take  him 
by  force  to  make  him  a  king,  withdrew  again  into  the  moun- 
tain  himself  alone."  He  constantly  disappointed  the  Jewsr 
who  desired  and  expected  him  to  pull  down  the  Roman  power. 
He  went  further,  a  great  deal  f urther.  He  said  to  his  follow- 
ers,  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  be  Caesar's  "  ;  and 
Caesar  was  politically  an  emperor,  nationally,  a  Roman,  the 
iron-handed  ruler  of  the  Jews,  and  religiously  he  was  a 
heathen.  When  Pilate  asked  Jésus  "  Art  thon  the  king  of  the 
Jews  ?  "  the  Saviour  answered,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
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world  ;  if  my  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  my  ser- 
vants fight  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  unto  the  Jews,  but 
now  is  my  kingdom  not  from  hence.  Piïate  therefore  said 
unto  him,  Art  thoà  a  king  then  ?  Jésus  answered,  Thou  say- 
est  that  I  am  a  king.  To  this  end  was  I  born  and  for  this 
cause  came  I  into  the  world  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto 
the truth."  And  Pilate,  that  lynxeyed  searcher  of  claimants 
to  power,  went  out  and  said  to  the  Jews,  "I  find  in  him.no 
fault."  From  that  day  to  thie,  the  Saviour  has  refused  to 
proclaim  himself  as  the  political  head  of  any  government 
And  every  comprehensive  and  candid  investigator  of  the  Bibli- 
cal  record  knows  that  he  was  as  far  from  claiming  to*  be  the 
Deity  as  from  seeking  récognition  as  an  earthly  monarch. 

It  would  therefore  be  a  grievous  wrong  to  the  religion  of 
Christ  to  entangle  it  in  the  meshes  of  political  partizan  conten- 
tion. The  people  of  thèse  United  States  cannot,  of  course,  be 
absolutely  neutral  with  respect  to  morals,  but  ail  that  is  claimed 
is  that  men  elected  to  represent  them  in  Congress  hâve  no  right 
to  manufacture  a  religious  creed  and  force  it  by  law  upon  their 
constituents.  We  should  love,  for  many  weighty  reasons,  to 
hâve  Jésus  Christ  reverenced  and  loved  by  everybody,  but,  as 
an  eminent  British  orator  and  Christian  said,  we  "  do  not  want 
to  hang  the  tatters  of  a  political  piety  upon  the  cross  of  an  in- 
sulted  Saviour."  We  well  know  that  any  people  not  leavened 
by  the  principles  of  Christianity  will  be  déficient  in  civiliza- 
tion,  moral  power,  and  guarantees  of  political  perpetuity.  Ail 
along  the  highway  of  history,  we  see  the  graves  of  nations  that 
«lied  of  drunkenness  brought  on  by  the  wine  of  their  own  u  vain 
imagining8."  But  the  true  policy,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
is  not,  primarily,  to  get  divine  truth  into  human  law  but  into 
human  life.  Christianity  is  manifestly  of  God.  "  Which  of 
you  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit  unto  his  stature  ?  " 
And  can  the  Omnipotent  borrow  strength  from  human  enact- 
ment  ?  Does  Jehovah  look  to  human  governments  to  préserve 
the  power  or  to  secure  the  high  destiny  of  the  peerless  faith  of 
Jésus  ?  In  particular  will  this  truth  of  Him  who  "  taketh  up 
the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing,  anl  counteth  the  earth  as  the 
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small  dust  of  the  balance,"  fail  of  its  intended  effect  unless 
this  country,  which,  compared  with  the  Lord's  universe,  is  as  a 
mère  mote  floating'in  the  suramer  air,  shall  put  his  name  into 
her  chief  political  instrument  ?  The  doctrine  of  Christianity 
has  always  won  its  way,  not  by  compulsion,  but  by  voluntary 
acquiescence.  With  the  words,  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,"  the  Son  of  God  went  forth  to  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
earth.  With  no  weapons  but  those  f ormed  by  peace,  and  with 
no  war-cry  but  that  of  uni  versai  righteousness  and  fraternity, 
Christ  has  won  his  moral  victories,  âge  af  ter  âge,  in  the  midst 
alike  of  barbarous  and  of  cultivated  people.  In  the  truest 
hearts  of  every  land  may  be  seen  the  triumphal  arches  of  the 
Divine  Ruler,  whose  spreading  kingdom  shall  endure  unto  ail 
générations. 

We  respect  the  great  political  document  which  defines  the 
rights,  the  privilèges,  the  duties,  of  the  American  people.  We 
trust  it  will  abide  for  centuries,  and  that  as  the  âges  roll  on  its 
great  lessons  of  wisdom  and  its  principles  of  toleration  and  fra- 
ternity may  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  hearts  of  ail  men, 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf ,  and  from  océan  to  océan. 
But  it  is  because  we  thus  cherish  it  that  we  hope  it  will  be  pro- 
tected  against  the  well-meant  but  injudicious  efforts  of  those 
who  mistake  weakness  for  strength  and  Congressional  enact- 
ments  for  guarantees  of  national  holiness.  Let  our  faith  and 
hope  rest,  not  on  the  quicksands  of  plausible  religious  spécula- 
tion, but  on  the  rock  of  the  Révélation  which  déclares  Chris- 
tianity  compétent  to  take  care  of  itself . 

Let  each  person  seek  the  welfare  of  the  body  politic,  not  in 
questionable  législation,  but  in  unobtrusive,  steady  loyalty  to 
Him  whose  u  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."  Then  in  his 
blessed  "  fulness  of  time,"  in  answer  to  prayer  and  in  approval 
of  good  works,  the  august  Builder  of  nations  will  put  his  spirit 
upon  ail  hearts  and  make  this  broad  land,  our  beloved  coun- 
try, even  as  the  Paradise  of  God. 

S.  A.    WhitcomL 
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Article  XXVIII. 
Hadicalism  and  Conservatism. 

In  nearly  every  âge  of  the  world  there  has  existed  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  mincis,  representing  two  opposite  extrêmes  in 
the  realm  of  human  thought.  One  class  has  been  known  as 
radicals  and  the  other  as  conservatives.  Both  of  thèse  hâve 
appeared  in  connection  with  every  phase  of  thought  and  activ- 
ity  among  men.  The  former  class  naturally  accepts  every- 
thing  new,  because  of  its  novelty  ;  the  latter  class  as  naturally 
holds  on  to  every  thing  old,  because  of  its  âge.  In  science,  in 
philosophy,  in  politics,  and  in  religion,  we  find  thèse  opposite 
pôles  of  thought  protruding  in  either  direction,  beyond  the  set 
tled  convictions  of  the  masses.  Thèse  minds  are  always  con- 
sidered  as  extrémiste  in  their  day  and  génération.  One  is  too 
headstrong;  the  other  is  too  cautious.  One  rushes  blindly 
into  the  future  without  clearly  seeing  bis  way  ;  the  other  tries 
to  shut  out  the  light  which  new  révélations  of  truth  shed  upon 
the  world,  and  stands  gazing  fondly  into  the  past. 

Paul  recognized  both  of  thèse  tendencies  in  his  day.  He 
saw  men  eagerly  grasping  at  each  new  form  of  doctrine  they 
heard  of ,  without  examination  or  test  ;  accepting  it  because  it 
was  something  new.  On  the  other  hand,  he  saw  men  holding 
with  tenacious  grasp  ail  the  "  traditions  of  the  elders  " —  ail 
the  accumulated  thoughts  and  superstitions  of  the  past,  no 
matter  how  unreasonable  and  absurd  many  of  them  might  be  ; 
pressing  them  close  to  their  hearts,  fearing  to  part  with  them, 
because  they  were  cherished  by  the  f  athers.  He  saw  that  both 
thèse  tendencies  were  subject  to  dangers  ;  that  one  party  was 
hugging  to  his  bosom  the  worn-out,  musty  volumes  of  useless 
traditions,  while  the  other  was  chasing  the  fleeting  baubles  of 
new  and  wonderful  théories,  which  were  ever  making  their 
appearance  in  the  mental  horizon.  He  saw  clearly  that  thèse 
«xtremes  of  thought  must  be  checked  or  the  infant  churches 
which  he  was  trying  to  build  up  would  soon  be  without  foun- 
dation  or  lif e.     They  could  not  flourish  and  grow  strong  on  the 
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acquisitions  of  the  past  alone,  nor  wholly  upon  uncertain  spec- 
tdations  concerning  what  the  future  might  reveal.  He  did  not 
wish  to  entirely  repress  either  tendency,  but  rather  to  utilize 
tbem  both  and  adjust  them  into  harmonious  relations.  To  the 
Thessalonians  he  wrote,  "  Prove  ail  things."  Do  not  be  satis- 
fied  with  any  new  doctrine  till  it  hasT>een  tësted  to  see  whether  it 
bears  the  imprint  of  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  hold  not  to  any 
old  idea,  no  matter  how  dearly  the  f  athers  may  hâve  cherished 
it,  unless  it  has  been  tested  by  the  same  rule.  As  a  complé- 
ment to  this  injunction,  he  says,  "  Hold  fast  that  which  is  good." 
Whether  it  be  of  the  old  or  the  new,  whatevër  proves  to  be 
£ood,  should  be  held  fast. 

But  it  is  évident  that  the  Church  and  the  world  have'not 
heeded  thèse  wise  words  of  ad  vice  f  rom  the  f  aithful  apostle,  for 
thèse  unreasonable  extrémiste  are  still  in  existence.  In  sci- 
ence, in  politics,  and  in  religion,  we  still  find  the  extrême  rad- 
icals  and  the  extrême  conservatives.  One  standing  upon  the 
very  verge  of  the  universe  and  eagerly  peering  into  the  future 
for  some  new  and  startling  notion  that  may  appear  ;  the  other 
groping  his  way  ainong  the  tombs  of  the  antediluvians,  refus- 
ing  to  believe  that  any  new  light  has  dawned  upon  the  world 
since  the  fathers  fell  asleep. 

Of  what  use  or  advantage  to  the  world  are  either  of  tbese 
classes?  One  holds  fast  everything  his  fathers  believed, 
whether  good,  bad,  or  indiffèrent  ;  the  other  holds  fast  to  noth- 
ing,  but  is  always  grasping  at  but  never  reaching  the  phantoms 
that  Ait  before  his  imagination.  Thèse  two  tendencies  are  well 
illustrated  in  scientific  spéculations  concerning  the  origîn  of 
the  human  species.  One  man  jumps  eagerly  at  the  theory 
of  Evolution  as  demonstrated  by  Darwin, —  declaring  it  to  be 
the  grandest  thought  of  the  âge.  Another  sticks  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  âges,  that  man  was  literally  formed  from  the  dust 
of  the  earth.  Neither  of  them  attempts  to  test  his  peculiar 
theory  ;  both  credulously  adopt  the  théories  of  others,  witbout 
personal  investigation.  The  radical  will  not  hold  fast  this  new 
idea,  but  will  abandon  it  as  soon  as  some  theory  more  novel 
and  wonderful  shall  be  announced  ;  the  conservative  will  con- 
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tinue  to  hug  his  "man  of  mud,"  no  matter  how  many  or  how 
strong  may  be  the  witnesses  against  hîm. 

In  political  matters  thèse  two  cbaracters  are  strikingly  por- 
trayed.  Hère  is  a  man  who  is  always  aroused  at  the  mention 
of  the  word  u  ref orm."  He  is  always  enthusiastic  over  any 
new  movement,  no  matter  what  name  it  may  take  nor  what  it 
proposes  to  do.  He  sees  the  millenium  dawning  upon  the  land 
every  time  a  new  departure  is  taken  by  political  or  social  re- 
formera. He  does  not  examine  thèse  so-called  reforma,  neither 
does  he  apply  any  tests  to  détermine  their  genuineness  or 
adaptability  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  If  he  can  only  see 
a  change  of  some  kind,  he  does  not  care  much  what  it  is  sa 
long  as  it  is  new  and  claims  to  be  "  progressive."  At  the  other 
extrême,  there  are  others  who  think  that  political  matters 
should  go  on  about  as  they  always  hâve  done.  There  must  be 
no  new  methods  adopted,  because  our  f athers  were  men  of  skill 
and  wisdom,  and  knew  what  they  were  about  when  they  framed 
the  Constitution  and  founded  the  government.  Can  we  expect 
to  improve  on  their  work  ?  Thèse  men  cling  to  the  old  meth- 
ods and  the  old  names,  because  they  think  it  would  be  dishon- 
oring  the  fathers  to  deviate  from  their  customs  or  ideas. 
They  hold  with  tenacious  grasp  to  the  things  that  are  old  and 
vénérable,  but  see  nothing  good  in  the  pretended  improve- 
ments  of  modéra  times.  Now,  if  ail  such  extremists  would 
adopt  the  rule  of  Paul,  they  would  corne  nearer  a  correct 
understanding  of  thèse  things.  Paul  would  say  to  them, 
"  Prove,  test  ail  thèse  différent  théories  of  government,  both 
old  and  new,  and  see  whether  or  not  they  meet  the  demanda  of 
the  présent  âge.  Do  not  accept  the  old  ideas  and  methods 
simply  because  they  are  old  and  because  your  fathers  f ound 
them  good  in  their  day.  Neither  jump  eagerly  for  every  new 
thing  that  makes  its  appearance.  Give  it  a  fair  trial.  Test 
it  by  reason  and  expérience  ;  then,  whatever  proves  to  be  use- 
ful  and  essential,  hold  it  fast." 

But  however  striking  may  be  the  appearance  of  thèse  two 
opposite  tendencies  in  other  realms  of  thought,  there  is  no  sub- 
ject  upon  which  they  find  such  f  ull  play  as  that  of  religion* 
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Hère  the  opposing  parties  are  at  the  widest  variance,  both 
equally  unreasonable  and  unjust  in  their  iiemands.  Hère  we 
hâve  the  extrême  conservatives,  who  cling  to  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  ideas  and  methods  of  the  early  church,  but  admit 
nothing  new  in  the  realm  of  religious  truth.  Theyjaelieve,  or 
try  to  do  so,  what  has  for  âges  been  believed,  too  often  with 
no  clear  conception  of  the  doctrines  to  which  they  give  con- 
sent. They  hold  fast  to  the  traditions,  forms,  and  cérémonies 
of  the  early  church,  without  investigating  to  see  whether  they 
are  of  God,  or  are  man's  invention.  They  send  up  the  cry  of 
heresy  and  infidelity  the  moment  one  of  thèse  vénérable  no- 
tions is  doubted  or  attacked.  They  see  no  good,  but  great 
harm,  coming  from  ail  theological  researches,  because  they 
believe  that  ail  thèse  things  hâve  been  settled  for  âges.  Ail 
the  advanced  thoughts  of  modem  times  are  to  thetn  the  wicked 
invention  of  men,  who  are  seeking  to  undermine  the  Church 
of  the  living  God.  With  great  tenacity  they  hold  on  to  the 
old,  and  with  equal  wilf  ulness  resist  the  new. 

At  the  other  extrême  is  a  class  of  men  apparently  without 
révérence,  or  even  ordinary  respect  for  the  things  of  the  past» 
With  merciless  hands  they  would  tear  down  the  altars  of  de- 
vout  worshippers,  declaring  ail  such  performances  to  be  the 
outgrowth  of  blind  superstition.  They  see  no  spécial  good 
coming  from  the  support  of  the  ministry,  classing  ail  clergy- 
men  under  the  head  of  the  "priesthood,"  and  crying  out 
against  them  ail  as  "  spiritual  tyrants."  They  use  no  discrim- 
ination whatever  between  the  true  and  the  false  in  religious 
traditions  and  historiés.  They  scoff  at  faith  and  prayer,  and 
prate  loudly  about  the  absolute  supremacy  of  law.  They  bring 
everything  to  the  test  of  what  they  call  "  common  sensé  "  ;  a 
sensé,  however,  which  is  not  common  only  among  a  certain 
class  of  spiritual  iconoclasts. 

Thus  do  we  find  the  extrême  radical  and  the  extrême  con- 
servative  in  the  religious  world.  One  holds  fast  everything 
that  is  old,  regardless  of  inconsistencies  and  absurdities  ;  the 
other  holds  to  nothing  with  any  degree  of  tenacity.  One  reads 
his  Bible,  and  believes  every  word  and  punctuation  mark  to 
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hâve  been  dictated  by  the  Almighty  himself  ;  the  other  reada 
it,  and  accepts  as  true  only  those  portions  that  look  "  reasona- 
ble  '*  and  suit  his  peculiar  tastes  and  notions.  One  believes 
that  the  earth  was  created  in  six  literal  days  ;  the  other  doubts 
whether  it  was  ever  created  at  ail  af  ter  any  intelligent  method, 
having  no  distinct  idea  of  its  creator.  One  accepts  the  whole 
Bible  as  a  miraculous  and  supernatural  production,  handed 
down  from  heaven  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally  writ- 
ten;  the  other  has  no  distinct  belief  concerning  the  matter, 
standing  ready  to  adopt  any  new  theory  provided  it  looks 
"  reasonable."  One  believes  that  Jésus  was  the  very  God  ; 
the  other  is  not  positive  that  such  a  being  as  the  historical 
Christ  ever  existed.  And  so  we  might  go  on  almost  indefi- 
nitely  showing  thèse  two  extrêmes  in  religious  belief  and  spéc- 
ulation. They  both  contain  éléments  that  are  essential  to 
true  religious  belief.  They  both  possess  gérais  of  truth  ;  but 
they  go  to  such  extrêmes  and  carry  their  distinguishing  char- 
acteristics  to  such  an  absurd  degree  that  they  destroy  ail  good 
results  that  might  be  derived  from  them.  Neither  of  them 
apply  any  proper  tests  to  their  pet  théories  to  ascertain  where- 
in  they  may  be  correct  and  wherein  erroneous. 

Now  it  is  évident,  that  if  there  is  anything  in  true  religion 
that  is  worth  the  seeking  ;  if  there  is  an  élément  of  power  as 
well  as  of  beauty  in  Christianity  ;  if  it  is  uplifting,  ennobling, 
purifying,  as  we  hâve  reason  to  believe  it  is,  thèse  éléments 
must  be  sought  somewhere  between  thèse  two  extrêmes.  Be- 
cause,  if  Christianity,  as  Christ  taught  it,  is  the  religion  for  the 
whole  world  and  for  ail  time,  then  its  principles  can  never  be 
outgrown,  nor  become  useless,  but  they  will  be  f  resh  and  vig- 
orous  in  every  âge.  Neither  will  they  be  transient  and  fleet- 
ing  ;  they  will  establish  a  foundation  that  will  stand  fore  ver. 
Because  one  party  cries  out  against  new  doctrines  and  théories, 
and  the  other  protests  against  old  doctrines  and  creeds,  it  does 
not  prove  that  either  new  théories  or  old  creeds  are  unessen- 
tial  to  religious  belief.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  find  that  a 
médium  ground  must  be  taken,  then  some  of  the  éléments  of 
both  extrêmes  must  be  employed.     And  how  shall  we  know 
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where  to  draw  the  dividing  Une  unless  we  apply  a  test  to  them 
both  which  shall  détermine  what  is  essential  and  what  is  not. 
And  what  better  test  can  we  apply  than  the  one  Paul  has  given 
us  :  "  Prove  ail  things  ;  hold  f  ast  that  which  is  good." 

Ko  one  can  be  justified  in  setting  aside  ail  the  historical 
évidences  of  Christianity,  and  declaring  as  baseless  the  authori- 
ties  which  for  centuries  hâve  stood  as  the  foundation  of  the 
visible  Church.  No  one  has  a  right,  without  presenting  the 
most  convincing  proof  to  the  contrary,  to  say  that  no  such  thing 
as  miracles  were  ever  wrought,  and  that  there  were  no  super- 
natural  agencies  employed  in  the  f ormative  period  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  The  New  Testament  records  make  this  claim, 
plain  and  positive,  if  we  understand  the  meaning  of  its  lan- 
guage.  We  say,  therefore,  that  he  who  dénies  it,  must  prove 
his  position  by  unquestionable  évidence.  As  another  has  truly 
said  :  — 

fc4  Do  you  say  there  can  be  no  miracles  ?  Well,  prove  it, 
and  they  must  go.  Only,  no  assumptions.  Do  you  deny  in- 
spiration? Well,  the  world  has  thought  otherwise,  and  the 
burden  of  proof  lies  with  the  attack.  Still,  prove  it,  and  we 
will  give  it  up.  But  mind,  no  assumptions.  Do  you  evacu- 
ate  the  life  of  Jésus  of  everything  not  known  in  other  human 
lives  ?  You  undertake  a  task  indeed  ;  but  if  you  find  proof, 
we  must  close  our  lips  and  assent.  Only  remember,  hère  and 
always,  we  will  hâve  no  4  of  course,'  or  4  cannot  be,'  or  k  must 
be  '  ;  nobody's  guess,  or  intuition,  or  sneer  ;  nothing  but  solid 
proof.     Whatever  is  finally  shown  to  rest  on  that  is  God's." 1 

On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  be  justified  in  disregarding 
the  testimony  of  science,  or  the  disclosures  of  modem  scholar- 
ship,  or  the  vast  array  of  facts  and  principles  that  hâve  been 
nnfolded  in  récent  years,  touching  the  question  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion.  Ile  who  shuts  his  eyes  to  thèse  things  does 
so  in  the  spirit  of  a  wilful  bigot,  and  is  brother  to  the  blind 
man  who  dénies  the  existence  of  the  sun,  because  he  has  no 
power  of  vision.  The  extrême  conservative  may  refuse  to  ac- 
cept  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  "  higher  criticism  "  ;  he 
JRev.  J.Smith  Dodge. 
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may  denounce  ail  such  daims  as  the  sophistries  of  Satan  to 
tempt  soûls  away  from  the  ancient  and  only  true  faith  ;  he 
may  cling  to  hîs  seventeenth  century  creed  and  ignore  ail  at- 
tempts  to  readjust  his  belief  in  harmony  with  the  thought  of 
the  présent  âge, —  and  yet  his  assumptions  prove  nothing. 
His  cry  of  heresy  does  not  settle  the  question,  "  What  .  is 
truth  ?  "  AU  his  anathemas  against  thèse  new  ideas  do  not 
convince  the  masses  that  they  are  false  or  of  bad  tendency» 
The  only  just  and  reasonable  ground  that  any  one  can  take, 
whether  at  one  extrême  or  the  other,  is  to  "  prove  ail  things." 

Take,  for  instance,  that  one  doctrine  which  has  for  âges  held 
sway  over  the  minds  of  Christian  believers, —  endless  punish- 
ment.  Wby  is  it  that  this  dogma  of  unending  woe  for  a  por- 
tion of  God's  children  has  been  so  generally  accepted  among 
44  Evangelical  "  Christians  ?  Is  it  because  they  hâve  thor- 
oughly  tested  the  doctrine  to  see  whether  it  be  of  divine  or 
human  origin  ?  Is  it  not  rather  because  it  has  so  long  been 
held  as  an  essential  part  of  Christian  faith  ?  Is  it  not  be- 
canse  it  is  old  and  vénérable,  and  has  been  believed  and 
preached  for  centuries?  And  now,  why  is  it  that  so  many  in 
ail  sects  and  churches  are  beginning  to  doubt  if  not  positively 
deny  it?  Why  is  it  that  Universalists  regard  this  doctrine  as 
the  most  monstrous  blasphemy  ever  breathed  against  the  holy 
name  of  God?  Is  it  not  because  we  hâve  tested  it?  Is  it  not 
because  we  hâve  weighed  it,  and  found  it  wanting  in  every- 
thing  that  enters  into  a  rational  Christian  faith?  Hâve  we 
not  proved  it  to  be  unscriptural,  unreasonable,  un  just  ;  as.  con- 
trary  to  the  nature  of  God's  government,  and  répulsive  to  the 
noblest  desires  and  the  deepest  f eelings  of  the  human  heart  ? 
Are  thèse  not  the  reasons  why  men  and  women  ail  over  the 
world  are  declaring  their  disbelief  in  this  relie  of  heathen 
superstitions?  Yes,  human  minds  and  hearts  are  continually 
proving  it,  in  the  light  of  Scripture,  enlightened  reason,  and 
expérience  ;  and  because  they  find  it  not  good,  but  exoeedingly 
bad,  they  discard  it  forever. 

So  ought  it  to  be  with  every  form  of  doctrine,  with  every 
phase  of  truth,  whether  to  us  it  be  new  or  old.     We  must  be 
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both  radical  and  conservative.  We  must  seek  to  understand 
principles  before  we  accept  them,  —  try  to  get  at  the  root  of 
truth,  and  gladly  welcome  the  new  as  f  ast  as  we  find  it  worthy 
of  our  acceptance.  And  we  should  conserve,  or  hold  fast,  ail 
that  we  find  to  be  true  and  good  ;  accept  much  on  the  author- 
ity  of  others,  as  indeed  we  are  obliged  to  accept  ail  authentic 
history;  exercise  faith  when  reason  fails.  Says  Phillips 
Brooks  :  — 

"  What  is  radicalism  ?  It  is  not  tearing  things  up  by  the 
roots,  as  the  word  is  sometimes  interpreted.  It  is  getting  down 
to  the  roots  of  things,  and  planting  institutions  anew  on  just 
principles.  An  enlightened  radicalism  has  regard  for  right- 
eousness  and  good  government,  and  will  resist  aU  enslavement 
to  old  forms  and  traditions,  and  will  set  them  aside,  unless  it 
shall  appear  that  any  of  thèse  hâve  a  radically  just  and  defen- 
sible  reason  for  their  existence  and  continuance." 

In  adopting  the  rule  of  the  apostle  in  testing  truth,  we 
should  remember  that  aU  phases  of  truth  cannot  be  brought  to 
the  same  test.  Historical  truth  should  be  subjected  to  one 
kind  of  proof  ;  abstract  material  truths  to  another  ;  spiritual 
truths  to  another.  It  is  impossible  to  prove  everything  by 
reason  alone.  Faith  must  often  stand  as  the  "substance  of 
things  hoped  for,  and  the  évidence  of  things  not  seen."  The 
intuitions  and  affections  are  not  infrequently  the  channels 
through  which  the  soûl  receives  its  assurance  of  the  eternal 
realities.  We  cannot  prove  aU  phases  of  truth  by  one  set  of 
faculties,  more  than  we  can  test  the  reality  of  ail  material 
things  by  any  one  of  the  sensés.  We  recognize  the  light 
through  the  organ  of  vision  ;  sounds  through  that  of  hearing  ; 
odors  by  the  organ  of  smelling,  and  so  on.  How  absurd  for  a 
man  to  say,  "  I  will  not  believe  in  the  sun,  unless  I  can  hear 
it  ;  nor  in  music  unless  I  can  see  it  ;  nor  in  the  scent  of  the 
rose  unless  I  can  handle  it."  This  would  be  demanding  an 
impossibility, —  that  which  is  out  of  the  natural  order  of  things. 
There  is  no  lack  of  évidence  of  thèse  things  when  we  seek  it 
through  the  proper  agencies.     Even  so  there  is  no  lack  of  evi- 
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dence  in  the  realm  of  truth,  when  we  are  willing  to  receive  it 
through  the  médium  which  a  wise  Creator  has  provided. 

The  principle  thing  of  ail,  however,  is  to  retain  and  make 
our  own  ail  things  we  hâve  proved  to  be  true  and  good.  The 
f ault  with  many  who  call  themselves  radicals,  is  not  that  they 
so  readily  accept  new  phases  of  truth,  or  what  claim  to  be  such  ; 
but  rather  because  of  their  persistence  in  trying  to  overthrow 
evcrything  that  is  old.  They  are  not  true  radicals,  because  in- 
stead  of  getting  at  the  root  of  things  for  the  sake  of  testing 
their  genuineness,  they  frequently  attempt  to  pull  everything 
up  by  the  roots.  Such  a  destructive  disposition  is  the  greatest 
enemy  to  human  progress. 

Truth  is  like  a  globe.  It  is  composed  of  many  segments. 
When  they  are  ail  united  in  their  proper  relations,  they  make 
one  complète  whole.  But,  as  no  one  person  can  view  ail  sides 
and  segments  of  a  globe  at  once,  so  no  human  mind  can  see  ail 
truth  at  the  same  time.  Men  judge  of  it  from  the  point  of 
view  at  which  they  stand,  and  according  to  the  light  shed  upon 
it  from  that  position.  No  two  persons  can  view  it  from 
precisely  the  same  point,  at  the  same  time.  There  will  be 
différences  of  position  ;  variations  in  light  and  shade  ;  and 
sometimes  two  persons  may  view  it  from  opposite  sides.  But 
because  one  man  looks  at  truth  at  a  certain  angle,  he  has  no 
right  to  assume  that  he  sees  it  ail,  and  that  another  man  does 
not  see  any  of  it.  The  truth  remains  the  same  unchangeable 
quantity,  but  it  is  the  différence  in  the  quality  of  light  through 
which  each  one  looks  that  makes  the  variations.  God  and  his 
truth  remain  ever  the  same,  but  man  is  constantly  shifting  his 
position,  and  clouds  of  doubt  ever  and  anon  Ait  across  the 
range  of  his  vision. 

No  intelligent  Christian  who  has  faith  in  the  ultiinate  tri- 
umph  of  truth  will  be  in  the  least  alarmed  at  the  many  new 
disclosures  and  wonderf  ul  révélations  of  modem  times.  Nei- 
ther  will  he  be  clogged  in  his  onward  progress  by  holding  fast 
to  those  eternal  principles  of  truth  that  are  as  old  as  the  uni- 
verse.  With  a  backward  look  upon  the  past,  he  may  rest  as- 
sured  that  whatever  is  not  of  the  truth,  but  is  only  a  créature 
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of  human  imagination,  will  surely  die,  like  the  bodies  we  now 
inhabit  ;  but  ail  that  is  stamped  with  the  image  of  the  divine 
will  live  forever,  like  our  immortal  spirits.  And  with  forward 
look  into  the  future,  he  may  boldly  advance  toward  the  treas- 
ures  yet  unsealed,  knowing  that  the  pure  gold  of  truth  will 
shine  brighter  after  it  has  passed  through  the  crucial  f  urnace, 
while  the  dross  of  error  will  perish  in  the  fiâmes. 

"  T*he  nimble  lie 
1b  like  the  second-hand  upon  a  clock  ; 
Weseeitfly:  while  the  houp-hand  of  truth 
Seema  to  stand  still,  and  yet  it  movee  unseen 
And  wins  at  last,  for  the  clock  will  not  strike 
TiU  it  has  reached  the  gaol." 

S.  P.  Smith. 


Article  XXIX. 

The  Résurrection  of  Christ 

IL    The  Unity  of  the  Narratives. 

To  one  who  assumes  the  substantial  unity  of  the  narratives, 
of  Christ's  résurrection,  the  question  of  their  origin  is  quite 
simple,  and  is  determined  by  that  theory  which  best  explains 
their  several  and  various  éléments.  The  New  Testament 
student  in  examining  thèse  éléments  is  shut  up  to  the  theory  of 
their  source  in  a  great  historical  fact  if  he  once  grants  their 
unity  in  origin  and  contents.  But  this  is  a  point  in  dispute 
and  its  settlement  must  be  effected  before  one  can  pronounce 
on  the  historical  validity  of  the  narratives.  There  are  critics 
who  deny  their  unity,  and  who  déclare  that  their  éléments  are 
mixed  and  heterogeneous,  combining  truth  and  myth,  having 
somewhat  of  historical  basis  but  so  overgrown  with  fanciful 
and  imaginative  conceits  as  to  greatly  change  their  real  aspect; 
and  that  thèse  must  be  eut  entirely  away  before  the  solid  his- 
torical éléments  can  be  discovered. 

The  question  then  for  the  New  Testament  student  concerna 
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the  contents  of  the  New  Testament  narratives.  Do  they  hâve 
substantial  unity,  or  are  they  mixed  and  heterogeneous  in  their 
composition  ?  This  question  can  enter  but  two  courts  of  judg- 
ment,  one  historical,  the  other  literary.  But  the  witnesses  in 
the  court  of  history  are  too  f ew,  scanty,  and  separated  f  rom  the 
event  to  be  of  material  service.  Go  back  as  far  as  the  docu- 
ments at  hand  will  allow,  and  we  hâve  but  one  story,  the  story 
of  the  narratives  in  substance  and  to  a  great  estent  in  détail  ; 
and  the  questioning  critic  urges  that  the  âge  of  myth  is  before 
the  âge  of  historical  documents.  So  only  a  single  court  re- 
mains open;  the  court  of  literary  criticism  ;  and  one  question 
only  is  to  be  examined  :  What  do  the  contents  of  the  narra- 
tives reveal  ?  Hâve  they  a  single  solid  center  with  accom- 
panying  détails  holding  organic  relations  to  this  center,  or  are 
the  détails  incongruous,  contradictory,  and  chaotic? 

The  candid  New  Testament  student  is  not  permitted  to  as- 
sume a  position  on  either  side  of  this  question.  They  who 
think  it  impious  to  deny  the  unity  and  truth  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment stories  are  its  unwise  friends  ;  the  présent  day  has  short 
patience  with  their  methods  and  belief  s  ;  and  they  who  assume 
the  existence  of  mythical  éléments  in  the  New  Testament  be- 
cause  it  contradicts  their  cherished  opinions  do  not  reveal  any 
valid  canon  of  literary  criticism  as  the  basis  of  their  judgment 
but  only  the  bias  of  a  priori  and  dogmatic  notions  ;  and  their 
déclarations  only  confuse  the  issue  and  delay  its  seulement. 
The  true  student  must  examine  without  show  of  favor  or  bias 
of  préjudice  the  contents  of  the  narratives.  He  has  three 
branches  of  inquiry  to  pursue  :  Their  différences,  their  agree- 
ments,  and  the  relations  of  certain  éléments  in  the  various 
sources  of  testimony. 

1.  What  do  the  différences  reveal  ?  Hère  if  anywhere  we 
must  find  marked  traces  of  totally  unlike  sources  for  the  nar- 
ratives. Hère  the  fatal  contradiction  between  truth  and  error 
must  appear  if  it  at  ail  exists.  Are  thèse  différences  contra- 
dictions or  are  they  only  dissimilarities  ?  Are  they  such  as 
reveal  wide  historical  chasms  separating  the  work  of  hands  in 
différent  âges?     Or  are  they  more  or  less  capable  of  recon- 
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filiation,  and  bearing  marks  of  différent  hands  working  in  the 
same  âge  and  out  of  a  great  mass  of  common  and  unsorted 
tradition  ?  Our  witnesses  in  this  inquiry  are  the  records  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  PauTs  epistles. 
There  are  other  witnesses,  but  for  sake  of  simplicity  and 
brevity  we  may  dismiss  them  from  court  and  examine  only 
thèse  main  ones.  There  are  about  twelve  points  of  disagree- 
ment  found  in  the  several  accounts. 

We  will  examine  first  the  point  of  the  time  of  the  résurrec- 
tion. Mark  says  "  Very  early  in  the  morning,  the  first  day  of 
the  week.  " 1  Luke  says  "  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
very  early  in  the  morning.  "  a  The  Fourth  Gospel  says  "  The 
first  day  of  the  week  when  it  was  yet  dark.  "  8  Hère  is  not 
only  substantial  agreement,  but  agreement  in  détail  as  well. 
Eeim,  however,  finds  the  first  Gospel  introducing  discord. 4 
It  says,  u  In  the  end  of  the  Sabbath  —  wpi  aa^atop. — ,  as  it  be- 
.gan  to  dawn  toward  the  first  day  of  the  week.  "  6  At  a  hasty 
glanée  this  seems  quite  in  line  with  the  other  narratives;  but 
the  searching  eye  of  the  critic  detects  a  possible  différence. 
According  to  ancient  Jewish  usage  the  end  of  the  Sabbath 
meant  late  on  Saturday  afternoon,  while  the  other  accounts 
point  plainly  to  Sunday  morning.  To  this  considération  a 
reply  is  urged  that  the  writer  of  the  first  Gospel  was  a  Roman 
publican  and  did  not  conform  to  ancient  Jewish  usage  in  Com- 
puting time.  As  indicative  of  his  habit  compare  Matt.  XVII 
1,  with  Luke  IX.  28,  where  one  uses  six  according  to  Roman 
habit  and  the  other  eight  according  to  Jewish  habit  to  indicate 
the  same  number  of  days.  Moreover  the  expression  "  began 
to  dawn  toward  the  first  day  of  the  week  "  does  not  consist 
with  the  beginning  of  the  darkness  of  night.  Again  the  search 
of  the  women  for  the  disciples,  the  movements  of  the  watch 
and  the  chief  priests  and  elders  ail  involve  the  light  of  day, 
while  most  significant  of  ail  the  device  manufactured  by 
them,  that  the  disciples  came  by  night,6  is  fatal  to  Keini's 

1  Mark  xri.  2.  .  *  Luke  rriv.  1.  *  Johnxx.  1. 

4  Jésus  of  Nazara,  Vol.  vi.  p.  303.  note.    6  Matt.  xxviii.  1.    •  Matt.  xxriii.  13. 
NEW   SERIES.      VOL.      XXVII  30 
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forced  and  artificial  point.  This  point  disappears  then  as  one 
of  différence  and  becomes  one  of  agreement. 

A  second  point  of  différence  is  that  thé  first  Gospel  intro- 
duces  an  earthquake  as  accompanying  thé  coming  of  the  angel 
and  the  removal  of  the  stone. 7  The  most  that  can  be  said  is 
that  this  is  peculiar  to  Matthew  and  contradicts  nothing  found 
in  the  other  writings.  One  may  think  it  to  be  mythical,  but 
he  must  hâve  other  reason  than  the  f act  that  Matthew  alone 
mentions  it.  Indeed  there  are  signs  in  the  other  Gospels  that 
those  days  were  marked  by  seismic  disturbances.  8 

The  Gospel  acoounts  differ  as  to  the  angdic  appearances- 
Matthew  notes  the  présence  of  one  angel  ; 9  Mark  speaks  of  a 
young  man  in  a  white  stole. 10  He,  however,  has  an  appear- 
ance  calcolated  to  strike  terror  to  the  minds  of  the  women  ; u 
Luke  mentions  two  men  in  shining  garments  ;  n  and  John  tell» 
of  two  angels.  w  Hère  are  différences  ;  but  if  angels  were  sup- 
posed  to  assume  the  human  form  one  élément  of  contradiction 
disappears.  Luke  later  speaks  of  them  as  angels  14  and  the 
fear  of  the  women  mentioned  by  Mark  seems  to  point  to  the 
same  idea.  We  hâve  no  means  of  explaining  the  discrepancy 
as  to  numbers.  We  must  let  it  stand  and  be  content  to  ask 
ourselves  how  far  significant  it  is  of  différent  origin  in  time 
and  of  the  introduction  of  myth.  One  would  suppose  that  the 
myth  would  be  found  in  the  introduction  of  the  angel  and  not 
in  the  simple  différence  as  to  the  number  of  angels. 

When  one  considère  the  appearance  ofihe  angels,  their  po- 
sitions, etc.,  the  différences  multiply,  and  beoome  complex  and 
difficult  of  reconciliation.  The  first  Gospel  makes  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  corne  in  the  departing  night  with  shining  face  and 
snow  white  garaient  and  seats  him  on  the  stone  which  he  has 
rolled  f  rom  the  mouth  of  the  tomb. K  The  gênerai  and  inde- 
terininate  nature  of  Matthew's  relation  is  to  be  hère  noted, 
We  do  not  know  when  the  women  came  or  when  the  watch  de- 
parted.     Mark  locates  the  young  man  in  the  tomb  and  sitting 

7  Matt.  xxviii.  ?.        «  Mark  xv.  33.    Luke  xxiii.  44,  45.        »  Matt.  xxriii.  2. 

io  Mark  xri.  5.       «  Mark  xri.  5,  8.       "  Luke  xxiv.  4.        u  John  xx.  12. 

14  Luke  xtiv.  23.  "  Matt.  xxyiïi.  1-3. 
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on  the  right  side. 16  In  Luke  the  two  men  in  shining  gar- 
ments  stand  suddenly  by  the  women  in  the  tomb  ; 17  while  in 
John  the  two  angels  are  seen  sitting,  one  at  the  head,  the 
other  at  the  feet  where  the  body  of  Jésus  had  lain. 18  Thèse 
différences  must  stand  unreconciled.  But  what  has  myth 
added  in  varying  the  number  and  position  of  the  angels  ? 
Their  appearance  and  their  announcement  of  the  résurrection 
are  found  in  ail  the  Gospels. 

Critics  hâve  made  much  of  the  point  of  Christ  s  first  ap- 
pearance.  A  brief  examination  of  this  point  brings  into  clear 
light  a  characteristic  of  the  New  Testament  writers  that  makes 
plain  the  source  of  many  of  their  différences.  Matthew  says 
Jésus  met  the  women  who  had  been  to  the  tomb. 19  He  does 
not  say  ail  of  them  ;  he  does  not  say  which  one  of  them  ;  he 
writes  in  a  vague  and  indeterminate  way.  He  does  not  even 
say  that  this  was  Christ's  first  appearance.  In  using  the  Gos- 
pel of  Mark  we  must  call  attention  to  the  critical  question  as 
to  the  genuinene8s  of  Mark  XVI.  9-20.  Granting  that  thèse 
verses  do  not  belong  to  the  original  Gospel  they  are  yet  of 
very  ancient  origin  and  may  be  used  in  coniparing  tradition 
with  tradition.  They  say  Jésus  appeared  first  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene.  *°  This  is  the  only  explicit  statement  on  this  point 
found  in  the  four  Gospels.  Luke  does  not  raise  the  point  of 
Christ's  first  appearance.  He  narrâtes  the  appearance  to  the 
two  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  21  indicating  in  a  very  indirect 
way  a  previous  (?)  appearance  to  Peter.  M  John  does  not 
explicitly  déclare  that  Christ  appeared  first  to  Mary,  but  his 
very  circumstantial  narration  strongly  implies  it.  Paul  in  his 
lis.  of  appearances  first  names  Peter.28  But  we  hâve  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  meant  to  give  a  complète  list  or  to 
give  the  order  of  the  appearings.  Of  this  we  shall  speak 
more  at  length  subsequently  in  this  paper.  We  certainly  find 
no  contradictions  in  thèse  several  accounts.  We  note,  how- 
ever,  some  of  their  striking  characteristics.  They  are  partial 
in  their  nature,  some  are  vague  and  gênerai,  and  some  are  pre- 

«  Mark  xvi.  5.        17  Luke  xxiv.  3,  4.        »  John  xx.  12.       u  Matt  xxriii.  9. 
»  Mark  xvi.  9.       »  Luke  xxiv.  15.       »  Luke  xxiv.  34.       »  1  Cor.  xv.  5. 
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cise  and  particular.  They  seem  to  hâve  been  taken  by  différ- 
ent writers  out  of  a  mass  of  unsorted  traditions,  and  so  while 
they  differ  in  détails  are  alike  in  ail  substantial  and  essential 
points. 

The  next  point  to  be  considérai  is  the  numher  qfwomen 
who  visited  the  tomb.  Matthew  mentions  only  the  two  Marys  ; M 
Mark  adds  Salome  ; a  Luke  adds  Joanna  and  other  women  ;  * 
and  John  mentions  only  Mary  Magdalene, r*  but  implies  the 
présence  of  other  women  in  the  plural  oidçLfiev  in  Mary's 
words  to  the  disciples  a  It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  this  inquiry 
to  urge  ground  for  reconciling  thèse  différences.  One  may 
not  deny  that  it  exista,  but  he  must  see  that  it  is  not  stated  or 
implied,  and  he  has  no  just  warrant  to  search  for  it.  He  can 
saf ely  say  that  the  différences  are  not  contradictions  ;  and  he 
may  calmly  ask  the  critic  to  point  out  in  them  any  signa  of  the 
work  of  a  myth-making  tendency. 

One  enters  a  perfect  maze  of  difficulties  in  attempting  to 
trace  and  reconcile  the  movements  of  the  women.  If  the  stu- 
dent  were  required  to  do  this  work  he  might  well  throw  up  his 
hands  in  despair.  But  his  inquiry  ooncerns  the  nature  of 
thèse  différences  and  the  conséquent  nature  of  the  testimony 
out  of  which  they  arise.  What  do  thèse  narratives  indicate  on 
this  point  ?  A  hidden  basis  of  truth  with  overgrowing  and  in- 
congruous  détails,  due  to  the  influence  of  later  days,  or  sub- 
stantial agreement  and  incidental  and  unimportant  différences 
such  as  might  arise  from  différent  and  contemporary  sources? 
Matthew's  Gospel  contains  thèse  points  :  The  women  corne  to 
see  the  tomb  before  light  on  Sunday,  see  the  angel,  and  receive 
his  announcement  of  their  Master's  résurrection,  go  from  the 
tomb  with  joy  and  fear  to  bring  word  to  the  disciples,  on  the 
way  meet  Jésus,  hold  him  by  the  f  eet  and  worship  him.  * 
Mark  makes  the  women  corne  to  the  tomb  at  sunrise  on  Sun- 
day with  sweet  spices  to  anoint  his  body  ;  they  find  the  stone 
removed,  enter  the  tomb,  see  the  strange  form  of  the  young 
man,  receive  his  announcement  of  the  résurrection,  and  in 

«*  Matt.  xxviii.  1.  *  Mark  xvi.  1.  *  Luke  xxîy.  10.; 

*  John  xx.  1.  *  John  xx.  2.  »  Matt.  xxviii.   1,5-8. 
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great  f  ear  and  trembling  départ  and  are  silent  about  what  they 
hâve  seen  and  heard.  *  The  following  verses  belonging  to  the 
addendum  to  Mark's  Gospel  narrate  Jésus'  appearance  to 
Mary  Magdalene  and  her  announcement  to  the  apostles.  ** 
Luke  tells  of  their  coming  early  on  Sunday  morning  to  the 
tomb  wîth  spices  ;  that  they  find  the  stone  removed,  the  body 
gone  ;  that  they  see  the  two  men  —  angels  they  are  called  in 
vs.  23,  —  in  fear  receive  the  angels'  announcement,  and  départ 
to  tell  the  apostles. œ  He  does  not  narrate  Christ's  appear- 
ance to  the  women.  John  omits  ail  référence  except  an  im- 
plied  one  to  other  women  than  Mary  ;  he  reports  her  as  com- 
ing to  the  tomb,  finding  it  empty,  going  away  to  find  Peter 
and  John,  returning  after  they  hâve  corne  to  the  tomb  and 
gone,  and  seeing  the  angel  and  Jésus.  m  Hère  we  find  again 
John's  particularity  in  contrast  with  the  more  gênerai  narra- 
tives of  the  synoptics.  We  must  note  also  the  formai  and, 
on  the  surface,  the  explicit  contradiction  between  Matthew 
and  Mark  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  women  after  seeing  the 
angels.  Matthew  says  they  told  the  apostles,84  Mark  says 
they  told  no  man  because  they  were  af  raid.  *>  The  synoptics 
make  the  women  see  the  angels  on  their  first  visit  ;  *  the 
Fourth  Gospel  makes  Mary  see  them  on  the  second  visit. OT 
In  Luke  the  women  announce  the  words  of  the  angel.  œ  In 
John  Mary  announces  the  disappearance  of  the  body.  w  Hère 
is  a  mass  of  tangled  détails  ;  and  we  hâve  no  clue  by  which  we 
can  disentangle  them.  We  hâve  only  the  angelic  appearance 
and  announcement,  and,  omitting  the  silent  Luke,  Christ's  ap- 
pearance to  Mary  Magdalene.  The  body  of  significant  détails 
remains  intact  ;  the  différences  are  incidental  and  insignificant. 
If  myth  had  any  influence  upon  thèse  narratives  it  ooncerned 
itself  with  exceedingly  trivial  matters,  and  left  to  historical 
verity  the  great  facts  of  the  visible  and  risen  body  of  Jésus. 
•  Again  critics  hâve  thought  they  found  contradictions  in  the 

80  Mark  xvi.  1,  2,  4-8.  «  Mark  xvi.  9, 10.           M  Luke  xxiv.  1-9. 

»  John  xx.  1,  2,  11, 12, 14.  •*  Matt.  xxviii.  8.           »  Mark  xvi.  8. 

«  Matt.  xxviii.  1,  5-8  ;  Mark  xvi.  1,  2,  5-8  ;  Luke  xxiv.  1,  4-7. 

»  John  xx.  1,  2, 11-13.  *  Luke  xxiv.  4-7,  9.           »  John  xx.  2. 
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statements  as  to  the  location  of  Christ' s  appaerances.  Keim 
locates  them  exclusively  in  Galilée,40  and  for  the  following 
reasons  :  Paul  is  to  be  taken  as  the  standard  authority,  and 
he  locates  "  one  out  of  five  appearances  "  in  Galilée  ;  therefore 
44  it  is  plain  tliat  the  other  four  must  hâve  been  there.  "  41  It 
is  true  "  Paul  does  not  mention  Galilée,  "  **  but  there  could 
not  hâve  been  five  hundred  followers  of  Christ  collected  in 
Jérusalem,  so  the  appearance  must  hâve  been  in  Galilée 
where  Jésus'  followers  were  abundant  and  unterrified. tt 
Jésus9  crucifixion  scattered  the  disciples  so  that  they  at  once 
left  Judea  for  Galilée.  So  ail  the  appearances  in  Jérusalem 
are  mythicaL  **  To  one  who  crédits  Dr.  Keim  with  historical 
candor  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  discover  his  reasons  for 
thèse  editings  of  the  records,  and  the  steps  by  which  he  gains 
his  conclusions  f rom  his  premises.  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  and 
John,  in  the  shape  in  which  we  read  them,  ail  mention  Christ's 
appearance  at  Jérusalem.  Paul,  as  Keim  admits,  mentions  no 
locality,  and  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  this  was  not  essen- 
tial  to  his  purpose  ;  so  his  testimony  does  not  bear  upon  the 
point.  And  even  if  we  admit  that  the  vision  of  Jésus  by  the 
five  hundred  was  in  Galilée  how  does  it  follow  that  the  other 
four  appearings  must  hâve  been  there  also  ?  And  when  we 
find  Keim  calling  up  whole  sections  of  the  Gospel  records  and 
casting  them  aside  as  mythical,  pronouncing  this  part  ancient 
and  that  part  of  later  origin,  this  part  original  and  that  the 
work  of  an  editor  and  we  search  throughout  his  work  for  his 
standard  of  judgment  and  his  canons  of  évidence  and  find  not 
a  ray  of  light  to  guide  us  toward  his  conclusions,  the  study  be- 
comes  painful,  and  we  are  forced  to  pause  and  turn  our 
backs  to  the  road  our  critic  is  going.  That  way  lies  not  the 
path  of  safe  historical  criticism. 

To  whom  did  Christ  appear?  Matthew  records  his  ap- 
pearing  to  the  women  as  they  go  f  rom  the  tomb  and  to  the 
eleven  on  a  mountain  in  Galilée.  tf  The  addendum  to  Mark 
says  he  appeared  first  to  Mary  Magdalene,  to  two  as  they  went 

*>  Jésus  of  Nazara,  vol.  vi.,  p.  281.        «  Ibid.  p.  282.        «  Ibid.  p.  282. 
<*  Ibid.  p.  282.        «  Ibid.  pp.  283,  284,  285.        «  Matt.  xxviii.  9, 16, 17. 
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.into  the  country  and  to  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  méat.  ^ 
Luke  notes  the  appearance  to  the  two  on  the  road  to  Emmaus 
to  Peter  and  to  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  méat  ; 47  while  John 
narrâtes  the  appearance  to  Mary,  to  the  eleven  that  night  at 
méat,,  to  the  eleven  a  week  later,  and  to  the  disciples  on  the 
shores  of  the  sea  of  Galilée.  ** 

Inasmuch  as  Paul's  account  is  taken  as  a  standard  account 
we  turn  to  his  list.  He  says  that  Christ  was  seen  of  Peter,  of 
the  twelve,  of  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  of  James, 
of  the  twelve  again  and  last  of  ail  of  Paul  himself . 49  He 
omits  ail  référence  to  Mary  Magdalene  and  to  the  two  un- 
known  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus.  Some  critics  follow 
Paul  so  exclusively  that  they  reject  as  mythical  ail  appearings 
that  he  does  not  mention.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  he 
meant  to  give  a  complète  list.  But  the  assumption  is  unwar- 
rented  and  takes  no  account  of  the  simplest  rules  of  exegesis. 
If  one  examines  Paul's  writing  on  this  point  he  will  find  that 
his  purpose  was  to  convince  the  Corinthian  Christians  of  the 
résurrection  of  the  dead,  and  that  to  serve  this  purpose  he 
cites  witnesses  who  would  hâve  spécial  weight  in  their  minds  ; 
the  well-known  Peter,  the  eleven,  James  and  Paul  himself. 
The  great  number  who  saw  him  is  given  as  adding  force  to 
-the  testimony,  the  fact  that  most  of  them  were  still  alive  adds 
more  force,  and  the  répétition  of  the  mention  of  the  twelve  is 
a  new  degree  of  emphasis.  Paul  omits  to  mention  the  women 
unknown  to  the  Corinthian  believers  and  the  unknown  two 
going  into  the  country  because  their  testimony  would  not  serve 
his  purpose.  We  may  safely  say  that  he  not  only  did  not  in- 
tend to  give  a  complète  list  of  Christ's  appearings,  but  that  he 
naturally  avoided  doing  so. 

We  turn  next  to  the  question  how  long  did  Christ  remain 
on  earth  a/ter  his  résurrection.  In  examining  the  authorities 
in  the  Gospels  one  is  struck  anew  with  the  exceedingly  partial 
and  gênerai  nature  of  their  accounts.  In  Matthew  the  time 
élément  is  altogether  omitted.     Two  appearances  of  Christ  are 

*«  Mark  xvi.  9, 12, 14.  «  Luke  xxiv.  13-32,  34,  36-43. 

*  John  xx.  14, 19-23,  26-29  ;  xxi.  1  ff .       «  1  Cor.  xv.  5-8. 
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noted  with  no  mark  to  indicate  their  relation  to  each  other  in 
point  of  time,  and  then  the  narrative  is  droppecL60  The 
addendum  to  Mark  uses  the  very  indefinite  term,  "  after  the 
Lord  had  spoken  unto  them  he  was  recei  ved  up  into  heaven.  "  51 
Taking  into  accountthe  Gospel's  constant  habit  of  covering  wide 
spaces  of  time  by  such  expressions,  we  hâve  no  indication  as 
to  the  time  from  it  In  Luke's  account,  Christ' s  talk  to  the 
apostles  in  their  gathering  at  Jérusalem  is  followed  immedi- 
ately  by  his  leading  them  out  to  Bethany  and  his  being  parted 
from  them  and  carried  into  heaven.68  Some  hâve  thought 
Luke  meant  to  narrate  thèse  events  as  oocurring  at  the  same 
time  ;  but  in  the  appeal  to  usage  the  décision  is  against  this 
idea  :  the  narratives  of ten  closely  associate  events  widely  sep- 
arated  in  time.  We  are  also  sustained  in  this  décision  by 
what  Luke  has  written  in  Acts.  He  says,  "  He  showed  him- 
self  alive  after  his  passion  by  many  infallible  proof s  being  seen 
of  them  forty  days.  " M  Keim's  statements  that  "  Luke  dis- 
tinctly  makes  the  day  of  résurrection  also  the  day  of  de- 
parture  "  and  that  then  he  "  quite  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
possibility  by  adopting  a  fresh  tradition  which  a  late  source 
may  hâve  supplied  him  with,  and  on  the  authority  of  which 
he  —  probably  to  the  astonishment  of  Theophilus,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  work  —  followed  up  the  close  of  his  Gospel  and 
its  one  day,  with  the  beginning  of  his  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
with  its  forty  last  days  of  Jésus  upon  earth,  "  M  are  instructive 
at  least  as  a  good  example  of  our  critic's  unbridled  use  of  his 
imagination  in  furnishing  himself  and  his  readers  with  facts. 
John  is  explicit  enough  in  stating  the  time  of  two  of  his  ap- 
pearings  ; a  but  thèse  are  followed  by  the  timeless  narrative  of 
the  appearing  by  the  sea  of  Galilée.66  So  we  hâve  nowhere 
given  by  our  authorities  any  explicit  statement  as  to  the  time 
Jcsus  spent  on  earth  after  his  crucifixion,  excepting  the  gên- 
erai expression  of  Luke  in  Acts.  There  can  be  then  no  con- 
tradictions between  our  witnesses  upon  this  point. 

6°  Matthew  xxviii.  9, 10, 16-20.        «  Mauk  xvi.  19.       «  Luke  xxîy.  50,  51. 

68  Aotsi.  3.  **  Jeans  of  Nazara,  vol.  vi.  p.  288. 

«  John  xx.  19,  26.  »  John  xxi.  1  ff . 
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So  we  turn  to  another  closely  connected  with  the  f oregoing,. 
the  time  and  place  qfhis  ascension.  Matthew  does  not  men- 
tion his  ascension  at  ail,  but  on  the  contrary  gives  Jésus* 
promise  to  remain  with  his  disciples  always. w  Mark  does  not 
mention  the  place  in  which  the  ascension  occurred  and  gives 
ns  no  hint  as  to  the  time.  He  only  places  it  "  af ter  the  Lord 
had  spoken  unto  them.  ,>68  Luke  locates  the  ascension  at 
Bethany, w  but  is,  as  we  hâve  f  ound,  indeterminate  as  to  time. . 
In  Acts  he  locates  it  on  the  Mount  of  Olives — near  Beth- 
any —  and  f orty  days  af  ter  the  résurrection. w  And  John  saya 
nothing  whatever  about  the  ascension. 

There  are  some  very  striking  facts  to  be  noted  in  taking  ac~ 
count  of  the  aspects  of  Chrisfs  risen  body.  Perhaps  this 
point  has  been  as  productive  of  doubt  as  to  the  historical  truth 
of  the  narratives  as  ail  other  points  combined.  In  many  as- 
pects Christ's  body  seems  to  be  material  ;  it  can  be  seen  and 
touched,  can  partake  of  food  and  exhibits  the  marks  of  wounds- 
In  others  it  seems  to  be  îmmaterial,  appearing  and  disappear- 
ing  suddenly,  having  strange  and  unusual  appearance,  passing 
through  closed  doors,  etc.  What  explanation  one  may  assign 
to  the  association  of  thèse  unlike  aspects  we  are  not  at  this 
time  concerned  to  discuss;  we  hâve  on  hand  a  considération  of 
the  testimony  involving  thèse  statements.  Do  there  seem  to 
hâve  been  modifications  of  the  ancien t  tradition  introduced  in 
later  time  into  the  narratives?  Do  the  différent  witnesses 
contradict  each  other  on  this  point  ? 

Matthew's  record  contains  thèse  points  :  He  was  seen, 61  he 
spoke, œ  he  could  be  touched  and  held, w  and  he  was  to  be 
with  the  disciples  till  the  end  of  the  âge.  w  In  ail  explicit 
statements  the  aspects  of  Christ's  body  in  this  witness  are  ma- 
terial. There  is  however  in  his  constant  présence  with  his 
followers  a  plain  implication  of  a  spiritual  condition  such  as 
was  held  in  common  by  his  people  after  his  death,  and  which 
appears  on  almost  every  page  of  Paul's  writings.     The  adden- 

67  Matt.  xxiîii.  20.       «  Mark  xvi.  19.       »  Luke  xxiv.  50.       «°  Acts  i.  12,  3. 
61  Matt.  xrviii.  9.  «*  Matt.  xxviii.  9, 10. 

88  Matt.  xxviii.  9,  10.  •*  Matt.  xxyiii.  20. 
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dum  to  Mark  gives  him  visibility,  a  but  notes  a  change  in 
form,  œ  notes  his  speaking,  w  and  his  rising  into  heaven.  œ  In 
Luke's  record,  Jésus  is  seen  w  and  speaks, 70  breaks  bread,  n 
yet  is  in  strange  form72  and  disappears  suddenly,  w  appears  to 
his  disciples  to  be  a  spirit, 74  has  flesh  and  bones,  w  eats,  TO  and 
is  carried  into  heaven.  n  In  Luke's  record  the  material  as- 
pects are  particularly  noted  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  call- 
ing  attention  to  the  reality  of  Christ's  appearance.  For  in- 
stance Christ  is  made  to  seek  to  convince  his  disciples  that  he 
is  alive  and  is  not  a  mère  shadow,  by  showing  his  hands  and 
feet  and  by  eating  ;  yet  the  spiritual  aspects  are  implied  and 
more  plainly  stated  than  in  either  Matthew  or  Mark.  In 
John  we  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  whether  Mary's  failure  to  rec- 
ognize  him78  was  on  account  of  her  mental  state,  the  un- 
certainty  of  the  light  or  the  bodily  condition  of  Jésus. 

But  while  he  speaks,  ™  shows  his  disciples  his  hands  and  his 
side,  *>  evidçntly  exhibiting  his  wounds,  and  breathes  upon  his 
disciples, n  he  yet  passes  through  shut  doors, œ  and  exhibits  a 
knowledge  of  events  occurring  when  he  was  not  visibly  prés- 
ent. œ  We  must  also  take  into  account  the  teaching  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  on  Christ's  departure,  glorification,  and  power 
over  the  Holy  Spirit,  brought  out  in  Chapters  XIV.-XVII. 

AU  four  Gospels  exhibit  in  some  form  or  other  a  mingling 
of  material  and  immaterial  aspects  in  the  risen  body  of  Jésus. 
Whether  or  not  thèse  are  consistent  with  each  other  in  the 
nature  of  things,  is  not  the  question  we  hâve  to  consider  in 
this  paper  ;  but  certainly  the  Gospels  do  not  contradict  each 
other  ;  their  records  are  substantially  and  largely  in  détails  the 
^ame. 

Paul  has  some  light  to  shed  upon  this  point  ;  but  in  quite  a 
différent  way  from  that  of  the  Gospels.^  They  treat  the  event 
liistorically,  he  doctrinally  or  ethically.     We  find  no  explicit 

«Mark xvi.  9.        «  Mark  xvi.  12.       *  Mark  xvi.  14  ff.       «Mark  xvi.  19. 

69  Luke  xxiv.  15.       ™  Luke  xxiv.  17.        n  Luke  xxiv.  30. 

72  Luke  xxiv.  16.  »  Luke  xxiv.  31.  r4  Luke  xxiv.  37. 

76  Luke  xxiv.  39.  ™  Luke  xxiv.  43.  ""  Luke  xxiv.  57. 

"  John  xx.  15.  79  jonn  „.  16t  19.  80  jonn  XZm  20. 

81  John  xx.  22.  sa  jonn  „,  19f  26.  »  j0hn  xx.  27. 
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description  in  him  ;  what  we  discover  as  to  his  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  event  must  be  derived  from  implications.  In 
his  doctrinal  treatment  of  the  résurrection,  he  makes  two 
points  :  Christ's  résurrection  and  the  résurrection  of  human- 
ity  are  vitally  bound  up  with  each  other  ; w  and  the  résurrec- 
tion of  ail  is  in  a  spiritual  body. œ  Paul  wrote  that  he  saw 
Jésus  ; œ  and  some  hâve  argued  from  this  that  the  vision  was 
only  a  mental  one,  and  imaginary  ;  and  so  vanishes  ail  reality 
from  the  whole  séries  of  appearances.  But  the  facts  do  not 
warrant  any  such  conclusion.  Paul  does  not  claim  to  hâve 
had  any  such  visions  as  are  described  in  the  Gospels.  He 
saw  Jésus  after  his  ascension  when  ail  appearances  of  ma- 
teriality  had  vanished  and  he  was  dwelling  in  a  glorified  body 
in  a  land  of  light  above  the  brightness  of  the  midday  sun. w 
But  this  idea  of  Christ's  post-ascension  condition  was  held  by 
ail  in  the  early  Christian  days,  implied  in  the  Synoptic  narra- 
tives of  the  résurrection  and  explicitly  taught  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  As  to  whether  or  not  Paul  believed  in  the  mingled 
material  and  iinmaterial  aspects  of  Christ's  body  in  the  post- 
crucifixion days  we  hâve  no  certain  évidence.  We  hâve,  how- 
ever,  some  rather  f orcible  implications.  He  does  not  treat  the 
résurrection  as  a  throwing  off  of  the  material  body,  as  one  re- 
moves  a  glove,  but  rather  as  a  change  of  the  body  from  a 
physical  to  a  spiritual  condition. œ  Another  f  orcible  indi- 
cation of  the  same  idea  is  contained  in  his  description  of  the 
condition  to  which  he  longed  to  attain,  "  in  which  he  is  not  to 
be  unclothed  but  clothed  upon,  that  mortality  might  be  ab- 
sorbed  by  lif  e. 

Thèse  are  ail  the  points  of  différence  in  the  narratives 
usually  treated  by  critics  ;  and  so  far  as  we  can  see  there  are 
in  them  no  indications  of  substantial  unlikeness  but  rather  of 
substantial  agreement.  There  are  very  few  absolute  contra- 
dictions and  thèse  upon  unessential  points  whose  omission 
would  not  touch  the  great  questions  at  issue  in  the  religious 
world.     Such  différences   as  exist  show  effects  of  a  very  wide 

"  1  Cor.  xr.  13, 15,  16,  20,  22.        *  1  Cor.  xv.  35-49.        *  1  Cor.  xr.  8. 
87  Acte  ix.  3  ;  xxvi.  13.  »  i  Cor.  xv.  51.  *>  2  Cor.  v.  1-4. 
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whole  seized  upon  by  thé  Gospel  writer  and  given  in  disjointed 
and  unrelated  condition. 

Another  is  foond  in  the  notice  of  the  women  holding  Jesu» 
by  the  feet. M  This  strangely  enough  is  associated  with  the 
account  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  where  Mary  is  en joined,  not  to 
touch  Jésus,  as  he  has  not  yet  risen  to  the  Father. œ  But  a  glanée 
at  the  Greek  shows  us  the  use  of  the  imperati ve  of  the  strong  verb 
cun<o9  which  hère  may  mean,  Do  not  cling  to  me,  as  if  Mary 
fell  at  his  feet  and  in  convulsion  of  fear  and  joy  held  him  and 
would  not  let  him  go. 

A  third  instance  is  found  in  Matthew's  brief  and  disjointed 
expression,  but  some  doubted.98  We  relate  this  to  what  is 
found  in  the  addendum  to  Mark,  where  —  more  definite  re- 
lation— a  part  of  the  apostles  refused  to  believe  some  of  their 
companions  report  of  Christ's  résurrection,  and  with  the  de- 
tailed  and  graphie  description  of  the  same  f act  in  the  doubt  of 
the  apostle  Thomas.  w 

We  hâve  also  in  Mark  a  bare  référence  to  what  in  Luke  is 
very  f  ully  described,  the  walk  to  Emmaus. a 

We  will  cite  but  one  other  instance.  There  is  given  in 
John's  Gospel  account  of  two  meetings  of  Jésus  with  his  dis- 
ciples at  Jérusalem.96  Paul  alone  of  the  other  witnesses 
writes  of  two  meetings  of  Jésus  with  the  eleven.  w 

Thèse  fragmentary  détails  throw  a  very  strong  light  upon 
the  nature  of  the  tradition  of  Christ's  résurrection  as  it  existed 
in  the  minds  of  the  first  génération  of  Christ's  followers,  and 
also  of  the  way  in  which  they  who  wrote  the  Gospels  gathered 
and  used  their  material  ;  but  more  than  ail  else  it  shows  how 
utterly  improbable  it  is  that  myth  should  enter  to  any  extent 
into  the  construction  of  the  Gospel  stories.  Had  it  so  donc 
thèse  partial  détails  must  hâve  revealed  the  falsehood;  be- 
cause  truth  and  error  are  so  related  that  "the'more  one  ex- 
amines a  falsehood  the  more  it  falls  apart,  while  the  more  one 
examines  the  truth  the  more  closely  it  clings  unto  itself .  " 

si  Matt.  xxviii.  9.       w  John  xx.  17.       w  Matt.  xxviii.  17.       M  Mark  xri.  13. 
w  Mark  xvi.  13  ;  Luke  xxiv.  13-31.       *  John  xx.  19,  26.       ^  1  Car.  xr.  5.  7. 
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spread  tradition  dealing  with  certain  great  commonly  accepted 
facts  in  a  given  period,  and  that  a  pretty  wide  one.  There  is 
very  little  différence  in  the  tradition  as  we  find  it  recorded  in 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Gospels,  and  that  in  the  latest  of  ail 
the  Gospels.  The  same  essential  features  are  maintained 
throughout  substantially  unchanged.  The  conclusion,  there- 
fore,  to  whicb  we  are  driven  is  that  the  éléments  of  the  Gospel 
narratives  of  Christ's  résurrection  are  not  mixed  and 
heterogeneous,  but  hâve  an  organic  unity  with  which  the  sev- 
eral  détails  are  vitally  related. 

So  in  speaking  of  the  points  of  agreement  we  do  little  more 
than  to  summarize  the  résulta  of  our  preceeding  discussion. 
Ail  our  witnesses  agrée  that  Jésus  died  upon  the  cross,  that 
his  body  was  laid  in  a  rocky  tomb,  on  the  third  day  the  tomb 
was  f ound  empty.  that  Jésus  was  afterward  seen  by  his  dis- 
ciples, not  in  any  uncertain  way  but  wit^i  visible,  audible,  and 
tangible  évidences  of  his  living  and  bodily  présence,  not  in- 
deed  in  an  ordinary  body  but  with  appearanoes  not  usually 
f  ound  in  a  material  body,  and  that  finally  he  ascended  f  rom 
physical  sight  into  a  realm  of  glory. 

After  sifting  ail  discrepancies  from  the  accounts  thèse 
points  remain  solid  and  unshaken,  bound  together  by  bonds  of 
évidence  so  full,  repeated,  and  continued  that  twenty  centuries 
hâve  put  their  trust  in  them  to  the  help  and  comfort  of  un- 
«ounted  millions. 

In  our  discussion  we  hâve  touched  upon  certain  détails  in 
the  narratives  to  which  we  recur  as  throwing  light  upon  the 
relations  which  existed  between  the  several  forms  of  tradition 
-embodied  in  the  narratives. 

The  firot  is  found  in  Matthew's  notice  of  Christ's  promise  to 
be  with  his  disciples  always. w  Matthew  has  given  only  the 
material  aspects  of  Jésus'  body;  and  if  we  had  only  his 
account  we  should  think  Jésus  meant  to  dwell  in  that  con- 
dition forever  on  the  earth  ;  but  ail  at  once  associate  this 
promise  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Christ's  présence  in 
the  spirit.     We  hâve   hère  two   fragments   of  a   vast  living 

*>  Matt.  xxviii.  20. 
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Sunday  Sckools  and  Sunday  Sohool  Lessons. 

According  to  the  latest  estimâtes  there  are  about  150,000  Protes- 
tant Sunday  Schools  meeting  every  Sunday  in  this  country,  most  of 
them  using  the  same  lesson  ;  nearly  1,300,000  teachers  and  officers, 
and  about  10,000,000  scholars,  indicating  an  increase  of  over  forty 
per  cent  in  the  last  twelve  years  ;  but  there  are  still,  it  is  said,  about 
11,000,000  to  reach.  The  International  Sunday-School  Association, 
the  organization  that  sélects  the  lessons  now  in  use  known  as  the 
"  International  Lesson  System,  "  is  seeking  by  means  of  State, 
county  and  township  conventions  to  reach  every  locality  in  the  South 
and  West,  —  the  sections  of  the  Union  most  déficient  in  Sunday- 
Schools  and  most  def ective  in  Sunday-School  methods,  —  to  awaken 
interest  and  secure  the  adoption  of  more  perfect  plans. 

Meanwhile  the  agitation  and  discussion  of  the  "  One  Lesson  Sys- 
tem "  continues,  and  much  is  said  in  its  favor,  and  not  a  little  against 
it  That  System,  elaborated  by  a  committee  consisting  of  fifteen  of 
the  leading  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the  varions  dénominations  in 
America,  is  so  planned  as  to  présent  the  principal  incidents  and 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures  f rom  beginning  to  end  in  seven  years. 
Begun  seventeen  years  ago  it  is  now  well  on  in  its  third  séries  of 
seven  years,  some  of  the  committee  having  served  during  the  whole 
period,  and  many  of  them  during  the  most  of  it  The  récent  session 
of  the  International  Sunday-school  Convention  in  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
highly  commended  the  committee's  work,  and  enthusiastically  voted 
to  continue  substantially  the  same  committee  and  the  same  System  of 
lessons  for  another  period  of  seven  years,  or  until  the  year  1900. 
While  the  Convention  was  unanimous  that  this  System  is  the  best  pos- 
sible one  for  universal  use,  the  concession  was  made  that  other  Sys- 
tems may  be  better  adapted  for  some  schools  and  classes.  Ont  of 
this  concession  many  substitutes  for  the  International  Lessons  will 
probably  be  proposed,  and  one  has  already  appeared  in  the  October 
Andover  Beview,  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  Erastus  Blakeslee.  He 
gives  the  outline  of  "  a  year's  Sunday-school  lessons  on  the  life  of 
Jésus  the  Christ,  in  ten  parts.  "  Three  other  plans  are  also  known 
to  be  in  opération,  besides  independent  courses  used  in  various 
schools. 

We  do  not  write  for  the  purpose  of  commending,  endorsing,  or  in 
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any  way  criticising  any  of  thèse  plans,  but  to  call  attention,  as  a  mat- 
tor  of  information  for  Sunday-school  workers,  to  the  gênerai  criti- 
cisms  on  the  International  System  which  are  suggesting  and  in  some 
instances  introducing  changes. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Convention  ref  erred  to  above  was  wise  in 
its  endorsement  of  the  System  which  it  inangurated  and  is  encourage 
ing.  Its  purpose  is  simple,  natural,  and  not  easily  improved  upon. 
Granting  what  ail  Christian  Sunday-schools  must  claim,  that  the 
Bible  should  be  onderstood  by  ail,  nothing  seems  better  adapted  to- 
impart  a  knowledge  of  its  contents  to  the  yoong  than  "  the  sélection 
of  the  more  important  incidents  and  teachings  in  the  Bible,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  there  recorded,  and  in  assigning  them  in 
torn  as  lessons  for  the  successive  Sundays.  "  It  has  the  advantage  of 
being  applicable  anywhere,  to  schools  of  ail  secte,  in  ail  localities,  and 
to  pupils  of  ail  âges.  To  say,  as  do  some  of  its  critics,  that  it  deals 
with  some  portions  of  Scripture  which  children  do  not  need  to  study, 
or  that  some  of  the  lessons  can  be  explained,  —  and  generally  are  so 
explained,  —  in  opposition  to  our  particular  denominational  dogmas, 
is  to  put  ourselves  and  not  the  lessons,  in  a  position  for  criticism  and 
censure.  Relatively,  it  is  true,  some  parts  of  the  Bible  are  more  sig- 
nificant  and  important  to  us  than  others,  but  as  a  record  of  God's 
dealings  with  and  leadings  of  the  world,  no  portion  is  devoid  of  in- 
terest  or  incapable  of  yielding  profitable  instruction  ;  and  if  the  tenets 
of  any  sect  are  put  in  jeopardy  by  a  study  of  any  portion  of  Holy 
Writ,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  tenets.  The  applicabilité  of  the  In- 
ternational System  to  universal  use  is  an  argument  in  its  favor  that 
far  outweighs  ail  the  adverse  criticisms  which  it  has  received. 

But  the  System  of  Uniform  Lessons  is  not  to  be  conf ounded  with 
the  M^thods  of  Study  which  hâve  grown  up  under  it.  Many  of 
thèse  are  def ective,  and  some  of  them,  it  is  thought  by  many  earnest 
Sunday-school  workers,  do  not  a  litUe  to  defeat  the  object  which  the 
System  has  in  view.  Mr.  Blakeslee,  in  the  article  to  which  we  hâve 
referred,  points  out  some  of  the  most  important  of  thèse  defects.  He 
pute  them  in  the  f  ollowing  order  :  First,  the  printing  of  the  Lesson 
Teit  in  the  Lesson  Helps.  On  the  face  of  it,  he  says,  this  seems  to 
be  a  most  désirable  thing  ;  but  practically  it  has  set  aside  the  study  of 
the  Bible  itself ,  and  has  banished  it  from  class  use.  Few  if  any 
bring  their  Bibles  to  the  class,  and  a  less  number  study  them  at 
home.  And  he  adds  that  although  many  teachers  urge  their  pupils 
to  bring  their  Bibles  to  school  with  them,  the  scholars  feel  that  the 
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portion  printed  on  the  lesson  slips  is  ail  that  they  hâve  to  do  with  and 
make  no  use  of  the  Book  itself .  Thos  one  object  songht  hj  the  Sys- 
tem,— greater  familiarity  with  the  Bible, — is  defeated  by  the 
method  of  osing  the  System.  A  second  defect  mentioned  is  the  de- 
tailed  notes  and  commente  which  bury  np  the  lesson-text,  and  those 
who  study  the  lesson  at  ail,  both  teachers  and  scholars,  adopt  the 
fashion  of  studying  the  notes  instead  of  the  text  Of  course  it  is  but 
right  to  expect  that  what  may  be  thought  on  the  lesson  by  scholars 
who  are  making  the  study  of  the  Bible  their  life  work,  is  of  more  im- 
portance, and  more  valuable  than  what  the  individual  teacher  or 
pupil  may  think,  nevertheless  it  remains  true  that  the  most  lasting 
knowledge  is  that  which  one  gains  for  himself ,  and  also  that  this 
superabundance  of  help  is  akin  to  the  cramming  process  now  so 
uniTersally  condemned  in  ail  other  étudies.  u  One  is  the  method  of 
taking  one's  opinions  about  the  Bible  at  second  hand  ;  the  other,  the 
method  of  studying  the  Bible  itself,  and  forming  one's  own  opin- 
ions. "  Mr.  Blakeslee  also  adds  :  "  As  the  natural  resuit  of  thèse 
«elaborate  notes  in  the  quarterlies,  the  questions  are  made  to  conf  orm 
thereto,  so  that  the  answer  to  almost  every  question  is  found  in  the 
quarterly  itself.  Children  say  they  hâve  no  need  to  study  the  lesson 
becau8e  the  answers  are  ail  in  the  book.  If  teachers  ask  the  ques- 
tions in  the  book,  the  scholars  glance  ahead  and  get  the  answers  ;  if 
they  do  not  ask  the  questions  in  the  book,  the  scholars  f  eel  that  there 
is  no  need  of  studying  the  lesson  in  the  book,  because  the  answers  to 
the  teachers  questions  are  not  there.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  deepest 
reasons  for  the  neglect  of  study  so  much  mourned  about  in  our  Sun- 
day-schools  at  the  présent  time  is  found  just  hère  :  almost  everything 
being  done  for  the  scholars,  they  take  no  interest  in  doing  anything 
for  themselves.  " 

While  acknowledging  that  "  it  is  much  easier  to  criticise  the  exist- 
ing  System  than  to  propose  a  better  one,  "  Mr.  Blakeslee  suggests  two 
changes  in  the  System  of  study  :  first,  that  •'  It  should  be  comprehen- 
sive  and  connected  outline  study  of  the  Bible,  rather  than  minute 
study  of  disconnected  incidents  in  it  ;  '"  and  second  that  "  It  should 
be  Chrisfo-cerUric,  that  is,  it  should  in  gênerai  treat  ail  Scripture  in 
ite  relation  to  the  Christ.  "  So  he  begins  with  the  life  of  the  Christ 
himself .  His  changes  in  method  include  large  portions  of  Scripture, 
with  notes  few  and  short,  the  framing  of  questions  which  do  not  tell 
their  own  answer,  but  which  lead  the  scholar  to  the  discovery  of  the 
right   answer,   sending  hini   directly   to   the  Bible  and  to   original 
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thought  on  its  contents.  He  would  àlso  hâve  the  scholar  make  some 
«of  his  answers  in  writing.  There  may  be  advantages  in  such  a  plan, 
but  we  do  not  see  how,  in  préparation  for  it,  should  it  corne  into  gên- 
erai use,  the  redundancy  of  helps  would  be  diminished.  Each  sect 
would  enlarge  and  multiply  notes  and  commenta,  and  soon  the  def ects 
complained  of  in  the  présent  System  would  be  as  glaringly  manifest 
in  the  new. 

That  some  modifications  of  the  présent  System  may  be  made  to  ad- 
vantage,  we  do  not  question,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  right  in  principle. 
That  methods  of  study  may  be  improved  upon  none  are  more  keen 
to  see  than  are  those  who  now  give  their  time  and  talent  to  suggest- 
ing  and  outlining  those  methods.  Our  own  Helper  Method  avoids 
some  of  the  def  ects  which  inhere  in  other  helps.  Its  questions  cer- 
tainly  send  the  scholar  to  the  text  for  his  answer.  If  other  questions 
could  be  mingled  with  thèse  which  should  necessitate  a  référence  to 
the  Bible  itself ,  a  désirable  search  of  its  pages  might  be  inaugurated. 
But  an  entire  absence  from  the  lesson  sheet  of  the  Scripture  immedi- 
ately  under  considération,  would,  for  the  average  scholar  and  the 
home  in  which  he  must  make  his  préparation,  —  especially  in  the 
home  where  Sunday-school  instruction  is  a  substitute  for  parental 
training,  which  is  perhaps  the  greatest  hindrance  to  interestedness  in 
Bible  study,  —  be  to  invite  greater  neglect  than  its  présence  there 
<can  possibly  encourage.  We  must  not  forget  that  this  whole  method 
of  teaching  the  entire  school  one  lesson  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  so 
be  patient  with  imperfections,  making  our  criticisms  of  defects  sug- 
gestive also  of  improvements,  assured  that  none  are  more  eager  to 
perfect  the  System  than  are  those  who  are  charged  with  the  prépa- 
ration of  the  needed  helps. 

The  Cities  Of  the  Plain. 

The  locality  of  the  destroyed  cities  of  the  Plain  has  never  been 
-definitely  determined.  Varions  opinions  hâve  prevailed,  but  none 
Jiave  been  wholly  satisfactory.  Joeephus  and  many  others,  including 
Lient  Lynch,  hâve  contended  for  the  région  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  ; 
while  the  région  to  the  north  of  that  Sea  has  been  strongly  advocated 
Vy  Grove,  Tristram,  Thompson  and  others,  and  seems  to  be  favored 
ky  the  narrative  in  Genesis.  In  a  brief  Article  in  the  BibUa  for 
August,  it  is  stated  that  Selah  Merrill,  LL.  D.,  who  resided  in  the 
Holy  Land  seven  years,  first  as  archœologist  of  the  American  Pales- 
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tine  Exploration  Society,  and  af terwards  for  more  than  four  years  as 
United  States  Consul  at  Jérusalem,  has  given  a  new  reading  respecta 
ing  the  location  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  which,  he  thinks,  proves 
that  they  were  at  the  northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.     His  reasons  are  : 

1.  The  tradition  that  thèse  cities  were  submerged  and  their  sites 
obliterated  is  not  warranted  by  the  Bible.  2.  It  is  now  established 
by  geologists  that  the  surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  was  never  less,  but  was 
fonnerly  much  greater,  in  extent,  than  it  is  at  présent.  Only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  région  at  the  southern  end  of  the  sea  is  habitable, 
while  the  greater  portion  of  the  plain  at  the  northern  end  is  very  fer- 
tile,  and  has  been  occupied  by  cities  from  the  time  of  Moses  at  least 
3.  The  catastrophe  took  place  about  five  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Moses  and  Joshua,  and  in  their  time  we  find  on  this  plain  a  Beth- 
Jeshemoth,  or  house  of  désolation,  which  name  it  seems  probable  pre- 
served  the  impression  produced  upon  the  popular  mind  by  the  great 
event  The  site  of  this  place  still  existe,  and  its  présent  Arabie 
name,  *  Suweimeh,  '  corresponds  exactly  in  its  signification  to  the 
Hebrew  tradition.  If  this  name  is  regarded  as  significant  of  the- 
character  of  the  place,  then  it  is  far  from  being  appropriate  ;  hence 
there  is  ail  the  more  reason  for  supposing  that  the  meaning  of  this 
word  has  référence  to  an  ancient  catastrophe  which  brought  destruc- 
tion, and,  in  a  certain  sensé,  désolation  upon  that  région.  4.  If  this 
is  the  site  of  Sodom,  some  place  must  be  found  very  near  it,  also  in 
the  plain  but  nearer  the  mountains,  to  which  Lot  could  flee  between 
dawn  and  sunrise.  Such  a  place  appears  in  Tel  Ektanu.  Says  Mr. 
Merrill:  'It  should  be  remembered  that  because  certain  wicked 
cities  were  once  destroyed  by  fire,  it  does  not  f  ollow  that  their  sites 
or  the  région  about  them  became  uninhabitable,  any  more  than  such 
a  resuit  followed  in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  or  Boston  fires.  The 
sites  remained  and  were  afterwards  built  upon,  and  hâve  ever  since 
been  occupied  by  cities  or  ruins.  ' 

However,  says  the  editor  of  Biblia,  this  article  was  written  to  show 
a  parallel  to  the  Genesis  history  of  the  destruction  of  the  cities  of  the 
plains.  The  inscription  that  follows,  translated  by  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
Sayce  from  a  tablet  on  which  it  is  found  both  in  Accadian  and  As- 
syrian,  présents  a  degree  of  parallelism  with  the  history  of  Genesis 
xix,  sufficient  to  excite  interest  and  curiosity.  The  translation  is  from 
Records  of  the  Past,  xi  :  117. 

4  An  overthrow  from  the  midst  of  the  deep  there  came, 

The  fated  punishment  from  the  midst  of  heaven  descended, 

A  storm  like  a  plummet  the  earth  (orerwhelmed). 

To  the  four  winds  the  destroying  flood  like  fire  did  burst, 

The  inhabitante  of  the  cities  it  had  cansed  to  be  tormented  ;  their  bodies  it  con- 

sumed. 
In  city  and  conntry  it  spread  death,  and  the  fiâmes,  as  they  rose,  OTerthrew  ; 
Freeman  and  slave  were  equal,  and  the  high  places  it  filled. 
In  heaven  and  earth  like  a  thunderstorm  it  had  rained  ;  a  prey  it  made. 
A  place  of  refuge  the  gods  hastened  to,  and  in  a  throng  collected.    . 
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Its  mighty  (omet)  they  fled  frora,  and,  like  a  garaient,  it  ooneealed  mankind. 
They  (feared)  and  death  (overtook  them), 
Their  feet  and  hands  (it  embraoed). 

Their  body  it  oonramed, 

the  city  its  f oundations  it  defiled, 

in  breath,  his  month  he  filled. 

As  for  this  man,  a  lond  voice  was  raised  :  the  mighty  lightning  flash  descended. 
Dnring  the  day  it  flashed  ;  grievously  itiell. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  some  day  the  remainder  of  the  fragment 
may  be  discovered  and  interpreted.  In  the  '  man  *  who  appears  so 
abraptly  in  the  last  Une  but  one,  Mr.  Sayce  finds  a  possible  counter- 
part  of  Lot.  He  suggests,  with  some  probability,  that  the  expédition 
of  Chedorlaomer,  though  it  returned  unsuccessful  before  the  destruc- 
tion, must  hâve  made  the  people  of  Assyria  and  Babylon  interested 
in  the  cities  which  they  had  conquered.  Tidings  of  the  overthrow 
would  naturally  be  carried  f  rom  the  Jordan  to  the  Euphrates  by  the 
traveling  companies  of  Midianites  and  other  traders. 


Cawtjempxrrartj  fpierartnre. 


Unto  the  Uttermoet.  By  James  M.  Campbell.  New  York.  Fords,  Howard 
AHnlbert.    1889.    16mo.,  pp.  254.    $1.25. 

This  is  in  many  respects  a  very  remarkable  book.  It  breathes  a 
hope  for  the  salvation  of  ail;  argues  that  man  forever  remains  a 
moral  being,  capable  of  repentance,  change  of  purpose,  and  so  of  sal- 
vation ;  répudiâtes  as  illogical  and  absurd,  as  opposed  to  the 
uttermost  reach  of  Christ's  saving  power,  that  such  permanence  of 
character  can  be  obtained  by  man  as  to  make  salvation  impossible,  and 
yet  lifts  its  wail  of  despair  over  soûls  forever  lost. 

"  Beyond  his  [Christ's]  saving  power,"  Mr.  Campbell  says,  "  no 
soûl  can  sink.  There  is  no  case  too  desperate  for  him  to  undertake  ; 
there  is  no  case  ever  turned  away,  pronounced  by  him  incurable. 
For  the  healing  of  the  most  diseased,  for  the  uplifting  of  the  most 
degraded,  the  power  of  his  atonement  is  abundantly,  yea,  superabun- 
dantly,  adéquate.  He  is  mighty,  yea,  almighty,  to  save.  '  He  is 
able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost  ail  that  corne  unto  God  by  him/ 
With  the  talismanic  word  uttermost,  which  stretches  beyond  ail  hu- 
inan  limitations  of  the  divine  mercy,  the  vilest  sinner  may  repel  every 
temptation  to  despair.  Placing  that  word  upon  the  homiletical  anvil, 
William  Jay  fashions  out  of  it  the  six4inked  chain  of  gospel  truth 
that  Christ  is  '  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost  limita  of  time  ;  to  the 
uttermost  period  of  lif e  ;  to  the  uttermost  depth  of  depravity  ;  to  the 
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uttermost  depth  of  misery  ;  and  to  the  uttermost  measare  of  perfec- 
tion.' Christ's  uttermost  of  rédemption  out-reaches  man's  uttermost 
of  need.  With  an  ample  ransom  provided,  none  need  go  down  to 
the  pit  With  sufïiciency  of  redeeming  grâce  encompassing  every 
life,  hell  is  in  no  case  a  necessity,  but  is  always  and  forever  a  choice. 
Popular  preaching  delights  in  exalting  the  saving  power  of  Christ. 
Sporgeon,  in  a  passing  sermon,  gives  the  f  ollowing  :  *  If  you  are  so 
far  gone  that  there  seems  to  be  not  even  a  ghost  of  a  shade  of  a 
shadow  of  a  hope  anywhere  about  you,  yet  if  you  believe  in  Jésus  you 
shall  live.  Trust  in  the  Lord  Jésus  Christ,  for  he  is  worthy  to  be 
trusted.  Throw  yourself  upon  him  and  he  will  carry  you  in  his 
bosom.  Cast  your  whole  weight  upon  his  atonement  ;  it  will  bear  the 
strain.'  Ail  this  is  as  true  as  it  is  forcible  ;  but  it  will  not  do  for  the 
preacher  of  the  gospel  with  one  breath  to  say  that  Christ  can  save  to 
the  uttermost,  and  with  the  next  breath  to  affirm  that  man  may  reach 
a  point  in  perversity  in  wickedness  which  places  him  below  the  line 
of  help  and  hope.  Consistency  there  is  none  in  affirming  that  the 
strong  arm  of  Christ  can  deliver  those  who  hâve  sunk  the  deepest  in 
the  mire  of  iniquity,  and  at  the  same  time  affirming  that  character 
can  become  so  fixed  and  stereotyped  that,  even  with  the  power  of 
Christ  taken  into  account,  change  is  impossible.  If  the  one  position 
be  maintained,  the  other  must  be  surrendered.  The  two  positions  are 
logically  irréconciliable  "  (pp.  10-12). 

Elsewhere,  insisting  £hat  "  Possibility  of  moral  change  is  insépara- 
ble from  moral  character,"  he  adds  :  "  If  power  to  repent  and  obey 
God  be  taken  away,  repentance  and  righteousness  cease  to  be  duties, 
and  ail  blameworthiness  for  their  absence  is  completely  cancelled. 
Unless  man  should  cease  to  be  what  he  now  is — a  moral  being,  some 
measure  of  moral  power  must  be  continued  to  him  forever,  together 
with  some  measure  of  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  that  power.  If, 
in  this  world,  or  in  any  other  world,  moral  power  and  opportunity  be 
utterly  lost,  moral  identity  is  lost  ;  the  sensé  of  duty,  which  is  always 
présent  in  a  moral  nature,  is  destroyed,  yea,  the  moral  nature  itself  is 
blottedout"  (p.  168). 

And  yet,  after  ail  this  plain  and  forcible  statement,  he  involves 
himself  in  the  inconsistency  which  he  condemns,  the  absurdity  which 
he  rebukee.  **  Sometimes,"  he  says,  there  cornes  over  the  soûl  a  moral 
inertia  which  is  a  barder  f  oe  to  overcome  than  the  most  turbulent 
passion.  Decay  of  will,  decay  of  moral  virility — the  penalty  of  in- 
dulgence and  inaction — brings  on  a  condition  of  passive  despair,  from 
which  there  is  no  sudden  rebound.  Habituai  surrendering  to  evil 
gradually  weakens  the  strength  of  will,  until  that  state  of  extrême 
impotence  is  reached  when  resolutions  are  still-born,  and  the  soûl,  a 
discrowned  king,  sits  amid  the  ruin  of  his  former  greatness,  issuing 
empty  mandates.  With  constantly  increasing  indisposition  to  action, 
with  the  certainty  that  every  awakened  impulse,  if  not  carried  ont, 
will  leave  the  soûl  weaker  than  before  ;  that  the  power  of  self-action 
Btill  remaining,  if  not  put  into  exercise,  will  décline  yet  more  and 
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more — how  momentous  is  tfae  présent  choice  !  And  besides  the  dan- 
ger arising  from  the  graduai  loss  and  final  collapse  of  spiritual  power, 
there  is  the  additional  danger  of  the  closing  in  of  the  prison  walls  of 
the  earth-life,  until  no  place  is  left  for  moral  reform.  A  place  for 
repentance,  wide  and  roomy,  is  afforded  now  and  hère,  which  is  not 
afforded  then  and  yonder.  A  place  for  repentance  is  found  at  the 
mercy-seat  which  is  not  found  at  the  judgment-seat  When  the  prés- 
ent day  of  grâce  has  been  sinned  away,  tears  of  blood  will  not  recover 
the  birth-right  which  has  been  lost  It  will  then  be  f orever  beyond 
the  grasp  of  those  who  hâve  bartered  it  away  for  the  world's  pelf  and 
pleasure.  .  .  .  There  are  dead  hopes  for  which  there  is  no  rés- 
urrection. There  is  a  repentance  which  Aies  with  weary  wing  over 
wide  wastes  of  water  without  finding  a  blessed  ark  of  rest  Like  a 
foot-sore  and  fainting  traveller  who  has  been  turned  away  from  an 
inn  in  which  there  was  no  room  for  him,  the  Soûl  that  has  bartered 
away  the  sacred  birthright  of  a  redeemed  manhood  may  wander  on  in 
4  the  blackness  of  darkness,'  finding  that  doors  of  opportunity  which 
once  stood  open  wide  are  now  fore  ver  closed"  (pp.  224-226). 
Could  contradiction  be  more  glaring  and  complète  ? 

American  Statesmen.  John  Jay.  By  George  Pellew.  Houghton,  Mifflin  «fe 
Co.    Boston  and  New  York.    1890.    16moM  pp.  vi,  374.    $1.25. 

As  a  just  and  instructive  record  of  the  career  of  one  of  the  earliest, 
most  devoted,  and  influent ial  American  Statesmen,  this  volume  is 
second  in  importance  to  none  which  hâve  preceded  it  in  this  séries. 
Few  Leaders  in  National  Affaira  hâve  ,  owing  to  préjudice  and  igno- 
rance, been  more  misjudged  while  living,  or  written  about  when  dead 
with  greater  unf air  bias  than  f ell  to  the  lot  of  John  Jay.  Not  un- 
mindf  ul  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  to  us  by  France  during  our 
struggle  for  independence,  Jay  put  himself  in  common  with  the  Fed- 
eralists,  in  opposition  to  the  craze  begotten  by  the  French  Révolution, 
and  was  for  long  years  the  victim  of  unreasoning  préjudice.  Antag- 
onisme which  never  existed  were  attributed  to  him,  especially  in  his 
relations  to  Franklin  during  the  negotiations  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
between  Great  Britain  and  America,  and  the  charge  concerning  thèse 
has  been  repeated  down  to  the  présent  day  by  Sparks,  Bancroft,  and 
Lodge.  Mr.  Pellew  shows  how  unfounded  thèse  are,  and  what  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  true  state  of  the  questions  involved  in  that  nego- 
tiation  and  the  perfect  unanimity  of  opinion  among  the  Commissioners, 
by  officiai  documents  brought  to  light  recently,  and  by  the  letters  and 
words  and  acts  of  Franklin  himself.  And  it  is  certain  that  historr 
justifies  the  shrewdness  of  Jay  in  detecting  the  motive  of  the  French 
influences  which  he  so  bravely  withstood  in  his  independence  of  the 
instructions  given  him  by  those  who,  he  was  confident,  did  not,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  could  not,  give  that  unbiassed  estimate  of 
the  facts  as  they  were  clearly  seen  by  himself; — an  independence 
which  he  convinced  Franklin  was  as  justifiable  as  it  was  necessary. 
Gratitude  to  the  French  for  substantial  aid  rendered  us  in  our  struggle 
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did  not  blind  him  to  a  view  of  the  wheel  within  wheel  of  the  motive 
of  our  allies,  their  great  hatred  of  England,  and  their  chief  désire  to 
break  her  power.  It  is  now  apparent  to  every  one  who  reads  the 
history  of  the  times,  but  when  Jay  saw  and  acted  upon  it  he  stood 
nearly  alone  and  was  misrepresented,  misjndged  and  hated. 

Like  many  others  who  became,  as  évente  progressed,  zealous  and 
sacrificing  in  order  to  obtain  the  séparation  of  the  Colonies  from  Great 
Britain,  Jay  was  at  the  outset  a  zealous  loyalist,  and  was  seleeted  by 
the  first  Continental  Congress  to  frame  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain,—"  a  production  of  the  finest  pen  in  America,"  said 
Jefferson.  Subsequently,  as  évente  demonstrated  the  implacable  dis- 
position of  Parliament,  he  was  determined  and  persistent  m  his  efforts 
for  Independence.  Offices  of  the  highest  importance  and  respon- 
sibility  were  thrust  upon  him  both  in  his  State  and  by  Congress,  to 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  ail  of  which  he  brought  to  bear  con- 
summate  ability  and  inflexible  integrity.  His  opinions  as  a  Federal- 
ist  defeated  his  élection  to  the  Convention  which  drafted  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  but  he  rendered  great  service  to  that 
necessary  work  by  his  Articles  in  the  "  Federalist,  "  and  tohim  more 
than  to  any  other  belongs  the  crédit  of  securing  the  ratification  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  by  the  State  of  New  York,  despite 
great  and  unscrupulous  opposition. 

On  the  organization  of  the  General  Government,  Président  Wash- 
ington offered  him  his  choice  of  the  Fédéral  offices,  and  he  chose  the 
Chief  JuBticeship.  When,  in  the  spring  of  1794,  Washington,  in 
order  to  avert  war  with  Great  Britain,  by  an  adjustment  of  bound- 
aries  and  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial  treaty,  fixed  upon  the 
Chief  Justice  as  the  man  of  ail  others  to  undertake  such  a  work,  Jay 
was  not  for  a  moment  misled  as  to  the  effect  which  such  an  under- 
taking,  however  it  might  resuit,  would  hâve  on  his  political  fortune. 
u  Such  were  the  préjudices  of  the  American  people,  "  he  said,  "  that 
no  man  could  form  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  however  advan- 
tageous  it  might  be  to  the  country,  who  would  not  by  his  agency  ren- 
der  himself  so  unpopular  and  odious  as  to  blast  ail  hope  of  political 
préféraient.  "  Nevertheless  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  his  country 
to  accept  the  post  of  duty.  A  storm  of  cruel  opprobrium  and  hâte 
broke  upon  him  from  the  anti-federalists  when  the  work  was  con- 
cluded,  and  he  was  declared  to  hâve  sold  his  country  to  the  English. 
But  what  the  English  thought  of  it  after  it  went  into  opération,  was 
tersely  expressed  by  Lord  Sheffield,  when  he  said  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  of  1812  :  **  We  hâve  now  an  opportunity  of  getting  rid 
of  that  most  iinpolitic  treaty  of  1794,  when  Lord  Grenville  was  so 
perfectly  duped  by  Jay.  "  That  one  of  Jay 's  unscrupulous  opponents 
at  home  was  Aaron  Burr  may  hâve  been  no  little  satisfaction  to  those 
who  had  the  gpod  of  the  coimtry  at  heart.  The  glamour  which  has 
surrounded  many  of  the  accors  in  our  Révolution  disappears  as  we 
learn  to  discriminate  between  the  usef ul  and  brave  and  true,  and  the 
merely  noisy  politicians  of  the  hour.     Thirty  years  after  Indepen- 
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*lence  was  secured,  '*  Gouverneur  Morris  was  sitting  over  the  polished 
mahogany  at  Bedford  with  John  Jay,  when  he  suddenly  ejaculated 
through  clouds  of  smoke,  i  Jay,  what  a  set  of  d  —  d  scoundrels  we 
had  in  that  second  Congress.  '  i  Yes,  '  said  Jay,  '  that  we  had,  '  and 
he  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe.  "  But  ail  the  brighter,  because  of 
such  surroundings,  shines  the  glory  of  the  men  who  were  noble 
-and  true.  And  conspicuous  in  this  company  of  worthies  was  the 
subject  of  the  volume  before  us,  concerning  whom  Chief  Justice 
Jones  said  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
York,  just  after  Jay's  decease  :  "  Few  men  in  any  country,  perhaps 
scarce  one  in  this,  hâve  filled  a  larger  space,  and  few  ever  passed 
through  life  with  such  perfect  purity,  mtegrity,  and  honour.  " 

A  Hand-Book  of  English  Versions  of  the  Bible,  with  copions  examples  illus- 
"trating  the  anoestry  and  relationship  of  the  several  versions,    and  comparative 
tables,  by  J.  I.  Mombert,  D.D.    Second  édition.    New  York.    D.  Ap piéton  A 
Co.    1890.    12mo.,  pp.  m,  509.    $1.50. 

Of  ail  the  books  called  out  by  the  discussions  and  researches  in- 
cident to  the  récent  Anglo- American  revision  of  the  Scriptures,  Dr. 
Mombert's  best  succeeds  in  putting  much  in  small  space  ;  and  by 
érudition,  and  arrangement  of  matter,  makes  the  most  valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  literature  of  the  Subject.  It  is  a  compact  but  complète 
history  of  the  varions  attempts  which  hâve  been  made  to  put  the 
whole  Bible  or  parts  of  it  into  the  English  language,  with  a  plain 
.statement  of  facts  with  regard  to  the  several  translators,  the  material 
they  worked  upon,  and  the  comparative  value  of  the  résulte  obtained. 
Of  course,  so  numerous  hâve  been  the  translations  put  before  the 
public,  that  some  of  them  receive  only  gênerai  mention,  but  the  most 
important  examined  in  détail  are  those  of  Wyclif,  Tyndale,  Oover- 
dale,  the  so-called  Matthew's  Bible,  Taverner's,  the  "  Great  "  Bible, 
the  Genevan,  the  Bishop's,  the  Douay,  the  Rhemes  Testament,  and 
the  translation  dedicated  to  King  James.  Dr.  Mombert  points  out 
the  authorities  employed  in  each  instance,  to  what  extent  the  labors 
of  preceding  translators  were  made  available,  and  what  spécial  im- 
pression was  made  on  King  James1  version  by  any  or  ail  that  went 
before  it. 

Portions  of  the  Bible  were  rendered  into  English  before  Wyclife's 
day,  but  to  him  evidently  belongs  the  honor  of  putting  the  entire  col- 
lection into  English.  Its  need  at  that  time  is  shown  by  contem- 
porary testimony  of  the  extrême  scarcity  even  of  Latin  versions. 
This  may  also  bê  said  to  hâve  been  the  first  translation  published,  i.  e. 
•copied  by  transcribers,  in  any  considérable  numbers.  Some  of 
Wyclif 's  English  has  never  been  improved  on,  and  such  phrases  as 
the  following  corne  down  to  us  from  him  :  "  Strait  is  the  gâte  and 
narrow  is  the  way  ;  "  "A  living  sacrifice  ;  "  "  The  deep  things  of 
God.  "  The  invention  of  printing,  and  the  issue  from  the  press  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  in  1488,  and  the  Greek  Testament  in  1516,  in- 
cited  William  Tyndale  to  attempt  a  translation,  not  as  Wyclife  had 
done,  from  the  Latin,  but  from  the  original  tongues.     In  1520  he 
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made  a  boast  to  a  Catholic  priest,  "  If  God  «pare  my  life,  ère  many 
years  I  will  cause  a  boy  tbat  driveth  the  plough  to  know  more  of  the 
Scriptures  than  you  do.  "  The  earliest  édition  of  his  complète  work 
was  printed  about  1526.  In  1535,  while  imprisoned  at  Vilvorde, 
where  he  died  at  the  stake  a  year  later,  he  prepared  an  édition  for 
the  instruction  of  the  plough-boys  of  England,  uconforming  the 
spelling  to  their  rude  prononciation,  and  furnishing  for  their  better 
understanding  of  the  subjects  treated  of ,  for  the  first  time,  headings 
to  the  chapters.  "  Coverdale's  work  was  eclectic.  Mnch  of  the  Oid 
Testament  and  the  whole  of  the  New  is  shown  to  hâve  been  bor- 
rowed  from  Tyndale,  with  revision  based  on  Luther  and  the  Zurich 
version.  As  editor  of  the  so-called  Great  Bible  (Cranmer's),  Cover- 
dale  furnishes  the  Psalter  used  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
which,  though  smoother  for  singing,  lacks  in  the  vigor  and  force  dis- 
tinguishing  Wycklif 's  English  as  beautified  and  finished  by  Tyndale. 
The  Genevan  Bible,  the  work  of  English  scholars  who  fled  from  the 
persecuting  reign  of  Mary,  was  in  point  of  scholarship  superior  to 
any  that  had  preceded  it.  More  than  130  éditions  were  published, 
and  it  was  printed  as  late  as  1644.  But  it  was  so  tinged  with  Calvin- 
istic  tendencies,  that  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  a  new  translation 
was  demanded,  resulting  in  the  production  of  what  is  called  "  The 
Bishop's  Bible,  "  projected  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Mat- 
thew  Parker.  Meanwhile  the  Rhemes  Testament,  and  the  Douay 
Bible  —  Roman  Catholic  translations,  —  appeared.  Of  their  value, 
Dr.  Mombert  says  :  "  The  rather  lofty  pretensions  of  the  Douay  ré- 
visera as  to  the  sincerity,  purity  and  fidelity  of  their  version  cannot 
stand  the  test  of  comparison  with  the  best,  that  is  the  purest  Latin 
text  made  by  Jérôme  from  the  Hebrew  direct,  for  the  Psalter  is 
made  from  his  revision  of  the  faulty  Latin  translation  made  from  the 
Septuagint  ;  it  is  theref  ore  in  reality  a  f  aithf  ul  translation  of  the  re- 
vision of  a  bad  Latin  version,  made  from  the  Greek  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  original.  The  best  Latin  text  did  not  form  part  of  the  vul- 
gate  from  which  the  Douay  Bible  is  translated.  This  is  quite 
suiiicient  to  explain  the  positively  unintelligible  English  of  the  unin- 
telligible  Latin  versions,  of  a  very  uncertain  Greek  translation  of  the 
Hebrew." 

The  u  Authorized  Version,  "  erroneously  so-called,  for  it  never 
was  authorized,  receives  much  attention  from  Dr.  Mombert,  and  its 
excellentes  and  defects  are  impartially  stated.  Among  other  things 
it  is  shown  to-  be  a  great  treasure-house  of  Saxon,  Dr.  Mombert  giving 
the  folio wing  comparison  :  u  Gibbon  uses  about  seventy,  Johnson 
about  seventy-five,  Swift  eighty-nine,  Shakespeare  about  eighty-five, 
and  the  Authorized  Version  more  than  ninety  Saxon  words  in  every 
hundred  employed.  The  Lord's  Prayer  in  St  Matthew  contains,  be- 
sides  Amen,  sixty-five  words,  of  which  fifty-nine  are  Saxon,  and  six 
Latin,  and  the  first  thirty-five  are  altogether  Saxon.  " 

As  only  the  New  Testament  portion  of  the  Revised  Version  had 
appeared  when  Dr.  Mombert's  book  went  to  press,  not  much  is  said 
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of  this  work,  but  what  is  said  is  discriminating  and  in  the  main  in  its 
praise  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done.  The  price  of  the 
book  pats  it  in  the  reach  of  every  minister,  and  ail  who  preach  the 
word  Mrîll  be  profited  by  its  perusal. 

The  Poetry  of  Job.  By  George  H.  Gilbert,  Ph.  D.,  Profeasor  of  New  Testa- 
ment literature  and  Interprétation  in  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary. 
Chicago.    A.  C.  MoClnTg  A  Co.    1889.    16mo.,  pp.  224.    $1.00. 

The  aim  of  Prof.  Gilbert  is  two-f old  :  to  make  the  spiritual  lesson 
of  the  book  of  Job  clearer  and  more  apparent  to  the  reader,  and  to 
call  attention  to  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  author's  work  in  de- 
lineating  nature  and  revealing  God.  '  In  some  particulars  Prof.  Gil- 
bert^ translation  quite  reverses  the  meaning  conveyed  by  both  the 
authorized .  and  the  revised  versions,  but  it  "  has  been  adopted,  "  he 
tells  us,  "  only  after  repeated  and  careful  examination  of  ail  the 
philological  évidence,  and  only  after  a  repeated  and  careful  examin- 
ation of  each  détail  in  the  light  of  the  manif  est  aim  and  thought  of 
the  poem  as  a  whole.  "  In  relation  to  the  form  of  the  translation 
thèse  three  remarks  are  made  : 

"  First,  the  translation  is  rythmical,  or,  at  least,  constantly  aims  to 
be.  Not  metrical,  for  ail  that  is  claimed  for  the  original  is  a  care- 
fully  preserved  rythm.  It  is  a  mistake,  I  think,  to  endeavor  to  ren- 
der  the  poem  into  metrical  verse  ;  but  any  translation  of  it  that  aims 
at  perfection  must  be  rythmical.  As  we  are  not  satisfied  with  a 
prose  translation  of  the  Faust  or  the  Divine  Comedy,  so  we  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  a  prose  translation  of  Job. 

"Second,  this  translation  aims  to  give  the  particular  rythmical 
movement  of  the  original.  The  Hebrew  lines  in  Job  generally  hâve 
three  tones,  the  only  important  exceptions  being  the  two-toned  and 
the  f our-toned  lines,  about  fifty-nine  of  the  former  and  eighty-five  of 
the  latter.  The  number  of  syllables  belonging  to  the  sphère  of  a 
single  tone  varies  constantly,  producing  what  would  be  designated, 
according  to  our  canons  of  meter,  a  mingling  of  iambic,  trochaic, 
dactylic,  and  anapestic  feet,  but  the  rythm  is  not  often  disturbed  by 
this  freedom.  fhe  présent  translation  avails  itself  of  the  same  lib- 
erty  that  is  found  in  the  original.  The  three-toned  Hebrew  lines 
hâve  been  rendered  into  three-toned  English  lines,  and  the  rythm  of 
the  two-toned  and  f  our-toned  lines  also  has  been  preserved.  As  an 
example  of  three-toned  lines,  we  may  take  this  : 

*  The  wicked  hâve  ceased  there  from  troubling, 
And  there  are  the  weary  at  rest.  ' 

— Ckap.  iii.  17. 

Examples  of  the  four-toned  and  two-toned  lines  are  the  f ollowing 

4  The  wicked  man  is  in  pain  ail  his  daye. 

And  the  snm  of  the  yearo  reserved  for  the  tyrant.  ' 

Chap.  xy.  20» 
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4  My  spirit  is  bro^en, 
My  days  are  extinct, 
The  grave-yard  is  mine.  ' 

— Chap.  xrii.  1, 

Where  it  was  not  possible  to  give  the  thought  of  the  original 
closely,  and  at  the  same  time  secnre  a  flowing  rythm,  the  rythm  has 
been  sacrificed  to  the  thought  But  I  trust  this  has  not  often  been 
f ound  necessary. 

"  Third,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  divide  the  poem  into  stanzas, 
inasmuch  as  it  still  seems  very  doubtf  ul  whether  a  regular  strophical 
arrangement  belonged  to  the  original.  The  names  of  God  hâve  been 
transliterated  or  translatée!,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Eng- 
lish  Une  ;  a  freedom  which,  in  poetry  at  least,  should  need  no  apology.  " 

Following  the  Préface,  is  the  translation  of  the  Book  arranged  as 
the  Prologue,  First,  Second  and  Third  Cycles  of  the  Poem,  and  the 
Epilogue.  Then  f  ollows  the  "  Interprétation  of  the  Poem,  "  divided 
into  chapters  on  I.  À  brief  Analysis  of  Job  ;  II.  Nature  in  the  Poem  ; 
III.  The  Animal  Kingdom  in  the  Poem  ;  IV.  Human  Life  in  the 
Poem  ;  V.  The  Poet's  Conception  of  God.  The  controverted  pas- 
sage, Chap.  XIX.  25-27,  is  thus  rendered  by  Prof.  Gilbert  : 

44  But  I  know  my  Redeemer  doth  live, 
And  later  shall  riae  o'er  the  dnst. 
Then  after  my  «-in.  thus  beat  off, 
And  free  from  my  nesh.  I'il  see  God  ; 
Whom  I  for  myself  shall  see, 
And  mine  eyes  behold,  and  no  stranger.  " 

Job's  description  of  the  war-horse,  which,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment  of  Herder,  "  is  perhaps  the  noblest  ever  produced,  "  is  thus 
rendered  : 

4*  Canst  thon  gire  to  the  charger  strength  ? 

Carat  thon  mande  his  neck  with  trerabling  ? 

Canst  thon  cause  him  to  leap  as  a  locust  ? 

A  dread  is  his  neighing  m  aj  es  tic. 

He  stamps  in  the  valley,  and  joys  in  his  might  ; 

To  meet  the  armed  host  he  goes  forth. 

He  langheth  at  f  ear  unamazed. 

And  tnrneth  not  back  from  the  sword. 

Upon  him  the  q  uiver  doth  rattle, 

Tne  glittering  lance  and  spear. 

"With  stamping  and  anger  he  swallows  the  eartli, 

And  stays  not  when  sonndeth  the  trumpet. 

He  saith  when  it  soundeth,  Aha  ! 

And  from  far  he  scenteth  the  battle, 


The  princes'  shont  and  the  war-cry  '; 


—Chap.  Txbi.  19-25. 


The  student  of  the  Bible  will  find  this  volume  helpful  in  many 
ways.  It  will  enable  him  to  admire  and  better  understand  what 
•Carlyle  truly  said  was  44  a  marvelous  life-like  drama,  only  to  be  ap- 
preciated  when  read  right  through.  " 
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The  Marier  of  the  Magicians.  By  Elizabeth  Staart  Phelps  and  Herbert  D. 
Ward.  Boston  and  New  Yor«.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  1890.  16mo.,  pp. 
324.    $1.25. 

This  is  a  story  of  Babylon,  under  Nebuchadrezzar,  and  in  the  days 
of  Daniel  the  Prophet  ;  —  a  time  of  great  heathen  prosperity  and 
«plendor,  intellectual  vigor  among  the  professional  schoiars,  and 
startling  moral  corruption  in  high  places  and  in  low.  Riches,  lux- 
ury,  wonderfol  displays  of  art,  slavery,  despotism,  absolute  and 
arbitrary  monarchical  government,  characterized  the  âge.  Fidelity 
in  delineating  thèse  is  a  inarked  f  eature  of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
Ward  and  her  husband,  Herbert  Ward.  Her  well  earned  popu- 
larity  as  a  writer  of  romance  is  everywhere  acknowledged.  His 
réputation  is  yet  to  be  made.  Just  his  part  in  the  book  bef  ore  us  it 
is  hard  to  détermine.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  against  the  back- 
ground  of  above  intimated  outline  of  historié  fact  they  hâve  produced 
a  novel  of  wonderful  color  and  power,  the  narrative  of  which  the 
reader  follows  with  unflagging  and  intense  interest. 

Mutusa-ili,  a  learned  man  of  Jewish  descent,  a  renowned  Astrol- 
oger,  and  head  of  the  great  educational  institution  ;  Lalitha,  his 
beautif ul,  spiritual,  f ascinating  and  pure  daughter  ;  Queen  Amytis,  a 
Médian,  haughty,  beautif  ul,  sensual  ;  Allit,  the  King's  great  Captain, 
capable  of  every  extrême  of  passion  ;  and  Daniel,  the  incorruptible, 
who  serves  with  strict  loyalty  the  Lord  Jehovah,  are,  with  Nebuchad- 
rezza,  the  principal  characters  in  this  grand  romance.  The  style  of 
composition,  as  befits  the  âge  and  the  characters,  is  a  modernized 
Orientalism  and  is  well  sustained  botli  in  description  and  in  plot, 
being  flexible  and  résonant,  vigorous,  crisp  and  effective.  Some- 
times,  as  in  the  following  passage,  the  sentences  are  choppy  and  in- 
élégant, as  though  the  effort  at  condensation  had  been  overdone,  but 
ordinarily  they  are  smooth  and  beautiful.  "  The  king  was  particu- 
larly  morose  and  cross.  Nothing  went  to  suit  him.  Allit  trembled 
lest  his  task  should  not  be  done.  The  captain  was  very  uncomf  ort- 
able  this  morning.  "  A  love  adventure  runs  through  the  pages,  end- 
ing,  probably  not  just  as  the  reader  will  hâve  desired,  as  he  has  fol- 
lowed  its  course,  and  yet  as  seemed  inévitable  from  the  climax  of 
events  which  hastened  it.  The  publishers,  with  their  uniform  good 
taste  hâve  put  the  book  into  appropriate  binding,  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
and  suggestive  of  the  âge  which  the  volume  describes. 

Why  Not,  and  Why.  Short  and  Plain  Studies  for  the  Busy.  By  Rev.  William 
Dndley  Powers.    New  York.    D:  Appleton  &  Co.    1890.    Paper,  16mo„  pp.  127. 

.  This  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  young  priest,  whose  zeal  for  Insti- 
tutionalism  leads  him  to  fulsome  laudation  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal  Church,  and  to  a  criticism  of  the  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  etc.,  as  unjustifiable  Christian  organizations.  It  is,  in 
short,  an  attempt,  in  a  few  pages,  to  prove  an  exclusive  claim  to  the 
ecclesiastical  organization  with  which  he  is  connected  to  be  The 
Church,  which  more  elaborate  and  numerous  volumes  hâve  failed  to 
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establish,  until  at  last,  the  ridiculousness  of  such  an  effort  is  as  ap- 
parent to  Episcopalians  as  it  is  to  others.  His  plea  for  the  "Visible 
Church "  is  one  which  can  only  be  consistently  made,  on  historié 
grounds,  by  the  Latin  Church,  into  whose  hands  he  has  pat  a  weapon 
which  it  can  effectually  turn  against  him.  His  own  ecclesiastical 
pedigree  from  "  the  Apostle  St.  James,  "  with  "  separate  Unes  of  de- 
scent  from  St.  John,  .  .  .  .  St  Peter,  and  St.  Paul  and  the 
Church  of  Rome,  "  is  laughable  to  outsiders,  and  most  laughable  in 
that  it  is  put  f  orth  with  seriousness  as  indicating  his  right  to  preach  ! 
The  Bishop  of  Manchester,  England,  has  recently  sounded  an  alarm 
against  the  pernicious  influence  of  such  pretensions  ;  and  Canon  Free- 
mantle  in  ms  Bampton  Lecture,  speaks  of  it  as  a  tendency  which  "  is 
not  really  one  which  exalts  the  Church.  It  exalts  the  clergy  alone  ; 
it  dwarfs  and  emasculates  the  Church.  "  Such  pretensions  are  as 
foreign  to  the  Protestant  mind  as  they  are  offensive  to  Common 
Sensé.  In  the  light  of  Hooker's  atout  argument  that  neither  Puritan 
nor  Romanist  coùld  find  any  fixed  definite  form  of  Church  polity  re~ 
vealed  in  the  Scriptures,  Mr.  Powers*  ground  of  opposition  to  Protes- 
tant dénominations  —  one  of  which,  at  least,  owes  its  origin  to  the 
deadness  and  irreligion  of  this  pretentious  Episcopacy,  —  is  the 
climax  of  absurdity. 

English  Lands,  Letters  and  Kings  from  Elizabeth  to  Anne.  By  Donald  G. 
Mitchell.  New  Yor<c.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  1890.  12mo.,  pp.  ii.,  347. 
$1.50. 

The  author  of  "  Dream  Life,  "  and  "  Rêveries  of  a  Bachelor,  "  re- 
tains in  his  writings  in  later  years  the  same  charming  style  which 
made  those  first  fruits  of  his  pen  so  attractive  and  enchanting.  The 
book  before  us  is  a  second  volume  of  most  delightful  studies  in  Eng- 
lish literature  written  to  quicken  appetite  for  the  f  aller  and  larger 
works  which  give  in  détail  what  he  has  so  finely  epitomized.  It  is  a 
simply  told  and  sympathetic  séries  of  sketches  of  letters,  rulers,  city 
and  country  places,  which  cannot  fail  to  captivate  the  reader  who  has 
little  knowledge  of  them  from  any  other  source,  as  also  to  interest  and 
in  some  cases  give  kindly  surprise  to  those  who  are  well-read  in  such 
specialities.  Narrative  rather  than  criticism,  it  is  not  without  some 
sharp  yet  kindly  thrusts  at  f ollies  and  f oibles,  cheery  goesip  on  the 
trivial  things  which  took  up  so  much  of  the  time  and  attention  of 
clever  men  and  women,  and  sly  puncture  of  inflated,  bombastic  and 
exceedingly  weak  things  of  past  times,  some  of  which  hâve  been  car- 
ried  over  to  the  présent.  Masson's  "  Life  and  Times  of  Milton,  " 
for  example,  is  tersely  and  jusUy  characterized  as  those  "  Six  fat  vol- 
umes of  big  octavo,  in  the  which  the  pith  and  kernel  about  Milton, 
the  man,  floats  around  like  force  meat-balls  in  a  great  sea  of  historié 
soup.  "  Ëqually  terse  and  true  is  this  said  of  Samuel  Butler,  author 
of  "  Hudibras,"  "  His  name  is  to  be  remembered  as  that  of  one  of 
the  noticeable  men  of  this  epoch,  who  wrote  a  poem  bristling  ail 
through  with  coarse  wit,  and  whose  memory  is  kept  alive  more  by  the 
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stinging  couplets  which  hâve  passed  from  his  pen  into  common  speech 
than  by  any  high  literary  merit  or  true  poetic  savor.  "  And  a  very 
f  ashionable  craze  of  our  day  is  handsoraely  laughed  at  in  what  he 
says  of  "  Queen  Anne,  who  through  no  spécial  virtues  of  her  own, 
gave  a  name  to  a  great  epoch  in  English  hwtory,  and  in  thèse  latter 
days  has  given  a  name  to  very  much  architecture  and  furniture  and 
crockery,  which  hâve  as  little  to  do  with  her  as  they  hâve  with  our 
King  Benjamin  of  Washington.  "  We  commend  the  volume  to  those 
who  can  snatch  an  hour  or  so  from  busy  care  to  dévote  to  profitable 
reading,  as  also  to  those  who  love  to  spend  their  time  among  good 
books.     The  volume  is  a  model  of  good  form,  press-work  and  binding. 

Harrard  Graduâtes  whom  I  hâve  l  nown-  By  Andrew  Freston  Peabody  D.D., 
LL.  D.  Boston  and  New  York.  Houghton,  Mifflin  <&  Co.  1890.  12mo.,  pp. 
.226.    «1.26. 

Dr.  Peabody  hère  gives  in  the  felicity  of  utterance  which  charac- 
terizes  ail  his  work,  graphie  réminiscences  of  Joshua  Fisher,  Nathan 
Dane,  John  Pierce,  John  Pickering,  William  Wells,  William  Jenks, 
Daniel  Appleton  White,  Charles  Lowell,  Ichabod  Nichols,  James 
Walker,  Jared  Sparks,  Samuel  Atkins  Eliot,  George  Barrell  Emer- 
son, Stephen  Salisbury,  Nathaniel  Wood,  Nathaniel  Silsbee,  Cazneu 
Palfrey,  Samuel  Hurd  Walley,  Stephen  Minot  Weld,  and  Increase 
Sumner  Wheeler,  men  of  distinction,  who  "  were  either  benefactors 
of  the  Collège,  or  members  of  one  or  more  of  ite  boards  of  govern- 
ment  or  instruction.  "  In  an  Appendix  he  adds  brief  Sketches  of 
the  first  two  Présidents  of  the  Collège,  Henry  Dunster,  and  Charles 
Chauncy.  The  marked  individualities  of  thèse  several  persons  are 
distinctly  brought  out,  and  many  interesting  f acts  relating  to  Collège 
life  in  former  times  are  related.  Under  Président  Dunster  uthe 
bills  of  the  students  were  paid  in  commodities,  not  infrequently  in 
edibles  of  so  perishable  a  character  that  payment  would  hâve  been 
availing  only  in  full  term  time,  and  a  thrif ty  housewif e  would  hâve 
been  the  most  suitable  treasurer.  "  During  the  later  part  of  the  last 
•century,  such  were  the  f acilities  afforded  aie  students  for  obtaining 
"  wine  and  stronger  drinks  "  from  the  "  Collège  Buttery,  "  that  •'  At 
least  one  f ourth  of  every  class  became  sots.  "  "  The  chapel  service,  " 
says  Dr.  Peabody,  "  was  made  in  those  days  the  occasion  for  the 
transaction  and  promulgation  of  not  a  few  affaire  very  remotely  con- 
nected  with  the  religious  solemnities.  Not  far  from  this  time,  the 
students  having  complained  of  a  keg  of  rancid  butter,  the  Faculty  ap- 
pointed  a  tasting  committee  ;  and  in  conséquence  of  their  report,  the 
Président  was  authorized  to  announce  at  morning  prayers  that  the 
objectionable  butter  would  be  used  *  only  for  sauce.  '  "  «ludge  White, 
who  was  in  Collège  at  this  time,  "  reckons  his  strictly  collège  ex- 
pansés (including  board)  for  the  four  years  at  four  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars,  "  and  the  entire  cost,  "  including  clothes,  books,  trav- 
eling  expenses,  pocket  money,  etc.,  at  eight  hundred  dollars.  "  The 
biographical  sketches  are  brief,  making  the  book  a  handy  one  for  the 
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busy  man  to  take  up  for  a  few  moments  reading.     It  cannot  fail  to 
interest  Collège  men. 

Rnfliùa  :  It»  People  and  its  Literature.  By  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan.  Tranalated 
from  the  Spaniah,  by  Fanny  Haie  Gardiner.  Chicago.  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 
1890.    16mo.»  pp.  293.    $1.25. 

The  laws  and  customs  of  Russia  are  attracting  very  gênerai  interest 
at  the  présent  time  ;  and  the  literature  of  the  nation,  unique  in  it& 
characteristics,  like  the  civilization  from  which  it  springs,  is  eagerly 
sought  and  studied  as  disclosing  the  barbarism  and  cruelty  of  the 
government,  the  deprivations  and  unrest  of  the  people.  The  book  be- 
fore  us  is  a  critical  study  of  this  great  subject,  and  is  the  translation, 
by  a  compétent  hand,  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  given  before  the  Span- 
ish  Athenseum,  at  Madrid,  by  a  distinguished  Spanish  lady,  who,  in 
spite  of  the  great  disadvantage  of  ignorance  of  the  Russian  language. 
has  made  herself  thoroughly  familiar  with  her  thème.  Her  style  i& 
attractive,  and  her  analytical  powers  are  acute  and  effective.  Of  the 
novelists,  psychologists,  and  visionaries,  whose  writings  make  the  dis- 
tinctive  literature  of  the  country,  she  gives  interesting  biographical 
sketches,  disclosing  their  personal  characteristics,  éducation,  peculi- 
arities  of  style  and  the  animus  of  their  literary  efforts.  Puchkine, 
Gogol,  Turguenief,  Dostoiewsky,  Tolstoi,  and  many  lesser  lights  re- 
ceive  such  notice  as  gives  the  reader  a  fair  appréhension  of  their 
works  and  their  power.  The  information  in  regard  to  Tolstoi  is  es- 
pecially  interesting.  His  définition  of  a  Nihilist  as  one  who  is  "  not 
merely  a  revolutionary  socialist,  but  a  man  who  believes  in  nothing 
whatever,  "  s  tardes  one  ;  and  his  social  idéal,  now  that  he  has  become 
a  professed  Christian,  is  anything  but  encouraging  to  those  who  an- 
ticipate  that  his  théories  will  influence  others.  The  author  thus  de- 
scribes  it  :  u  Tolstoi's  social  idéal  is,  not  to  lift  up  and  instruct  the 
ignorant,  nor  even  to  suppress  pauperism,  but  to  create  a  state  en- 
tirely  composed  of  the  poor,  to  annihÛate  wealth,  luxury,  the  arts,  ail 
delicacy  and  rennement  of  custom,  and  laetly  —  the  lips  almost  refuse 
to  utter  it  —  even  cleanliness  and  rare  of  the  body.  Yes,  cleanliness 
and  instruction,  to  wash  and  to  learn,  are,  in  Tolstoi's  eyes,  great 
8ins,  the  cause  of  séparation  and  estrangement  among  mankind.  " 
This  is  disgustingly  erratic,  and  let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  do  much 
proselyting.  The  world  is  dirty  enough  without  any  spécial  exhor- 
tation to  untidiness.  The  publishers  hâve  put  the  work  into  hand- 
some  form,  and. the  reader  seeking  information  concerning  Russia 
and  the  Russians  will  hère  nnd  that  which  is  reliable  and  interesting. 

The  Salt-Cellars.  Being  a  Collection  of  Proverbs,  togrether  with  Homely  Notes 
thereon.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  A- -L.  New  York.  A.  C.  Armstrong  A  Son. 
1889.    12mo.,  pp.  viii.,  334.    $150. 

In  the  Quarterly  for  July  we  called  att<  ntion  to  the  second  vol- 
ume of  this  work,  giving  a  few  examples  of  its  contents.  In  the  vol- 
ume before  us,  Mr.  Spurgeon  gives  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
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book,  in  thèse  words  :  "  For  many  years  I  hâve  pnblished  a  sheet 
Almanack,  intended  to  be  hung  up  in  workshops  and  kitchens.  This 
has  been  known  as  4  John  Ploughman's  Almanack,  '  and  has  had  a 
large  sale.  It  has  promoted  tempérance,  thrift,  kindness  to  animais, 
and  a  regard  for  religion,  among  working  people.  The  placing  of  a 
proverb  for  every  day  for  twenty  years  has  cost  me  great  labour,  and 
I  feel  that  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  large  collection  of  sentences 
which  I  hâve  thos  brought  together  ;  yèt  lost  they  would  be,  if  left  to 
die  with  the  ephemeral  sheet  Hence  thèse  two  volumes.  They  do 
not  profess  to  be  a  complète  collection  of  proverbs,  but  only  a  f ew  out 
of  maiiy  thousands.  "  Thèse  proverbs  hâve  been  gleaned  from  many 
sources,  and  while  they  are  not  ail  equally  good,  a  large  number  of 
them  are  very  valuable.  We  give  a  few  spécimens,  with  Mr. 
Spurgeon's  added  commente  : 

"Every  Man  is  a  volume,  if  you  know  how  to  read  him. 

"  Some  seem  like  Hebrew,  which  needs  to  be  taken  backwards  ; 
and  many  are  in  too  small  print  to  be  read  at  ail.  In  ail  we  find 
errata,  and  in  some  a  sheet  left  out  ;  but  there's  something  to  be 
learned  from  ail  ;  although  some  men  are  such  books  as  Charles  Lamb 
spoke  of  —  *  things  in  book's  clothing,  '  not  much  above  the  level  of 
draught-boards  bound  and  lettered  on  the  back.  " 

''Hem  your  bleesing*  with  praise,  lest  they  unrarel. 

"A  notable  pièce  of  advice.  Doubtless  our  enjoyments  become  a 
danger  unless  we  humbly  trace  them  to  the  hand  of  God,  and  grate- 
fully  praise  his  name  for  them.  " 

"  It's  *  Hobson's  Choioe  '  —  the  next  or  none. 

"  Hobson,  the  carrier  of  Cambridge,  let  out  horses  to  the  young 
collegians,  and  he  would  hâve  the  horses  go  out  in  turas.  When  a 
young  gentleman  wanted  to  take  another  horse  than  the  one  whose 
turn  it  was,  the  old  carrier  would  answer,  *  This,  or  none.  '  For 
many  people,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  if  they  had  a  Hobson  to 
choose  for  them,  for  they  do  not  know  their  own  minds.  " 

Preachers  will  find  "  The  Salt-CeUars  "  suggestive  of  many  terse 
ways  of  saying  things. 

Jésus  of  Nazareth.  I.  His  Personal  Charaoter.  II.  His  Ethieal  Teachinçs.. 
III.  His  Supernatural  Works.  Three  Lectures  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  ofjonn 
Hopldns  Univewity,  in  LereringHall.  By  John  A.  Broadus,  D.D..  LL.  D.,  Prési- 
dent of  the  Southern  Baptist  Theologieal  Seminary.  New  York.  A.  C.  Arm- 
strong  âc  Son.    1890.    Crown  8mo.,  pp.  105,    75  cent». 

Dr.  Broadus  is  one  of  the  strong  men  in  the  Protestant  Church,  — 
a  dear  thinker  and  a  plain  and  f orcible  writer.  In  the  Lectures  be- 
tore  us,  given  to  young  men,  he  has  said  things  of  the  highest  impor- 
f  ance  to  ail,  but  of  especial  interest  to  the  class  particularly  addressed. 
Where  ail  is  so  excellent  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  comparison   of  the 
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différent  parts,  but  we  conf ess  to  especial  admiration  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  thème  of  the  last  lecture  is  presented.  Standing  on 
coraraon  gronnd  with  the  so-called  "  advanced  thinking  "  of  the  day, 
—  the  concession  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
the  Galatians  and  the  Romans,  the  first  of  which  was  written  at 
the  most  but  twenty-seven  years  after  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  —  Th. 
Broadus  shows  conclusively  that  Paul  argues  for  the  supernatural 
origin  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  his  statements  of  fact  are  in  f  ull  accord 
with  the  testimony  of  the  writings  of  the  Evangeliste.  The  argument 
is  unanswerable,  no  matter  what  hypothesis  may  be  arrayed  against 
it  ;  Christian  doctrines  are  more  than  a  philosophy,  they  are  a  révé- 
lation from  God.  Equally  pertinent,  it  seems  to  us,  is  aie  argument 
in  the  lecture  on  the  Ethical  Teachings  of  Jésus,  against  the  now 
common  notion  that  the  requirements  of  Jésus  and  the  practice  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  early  Church  are  in  any  sensé  Communistic  The 
argument  is  also  strong  and  valid  that  no  violence  is  done  to  Human 
Nature  by  Christ's  teachings  and  demands,  but  that  his  instructions 
are  brought  into  close  connection  with  what  men  "  instinctively  recog- 
nize  as  true  when  suggested  by  his  lessons.  "  Readers  of  the  Quab- 
tebly  will  find  much  that  is  suggestive  and  helpful  in  this  volume. 

Broshes  and  Chieels.  A  Story  by  Teodoro  Serno.  Boston.  1890.  Lee  A 
Shepard.    16mo.,  pp.  213.    $1.00. 

This  is  a  graphie  picture  of  the  characteristics  of  artist  life  in 
Rome  ;  a  thème  always  peculiarly  attractive  to  cultured  people,  and 
now  silice  art  is  so  important  a  part  of  our  common-school  éducation, 
rapidly  gaining  a  large  class  of  admirera.  There  is  a  uniqueness  and 
romance  in  it  that  is  always  fascinating,  and  generally  ite  accessories 
are  favorable  to  tragic  or  passionate  fortunes.  In  the  book  bef ore  us 
a  love-storv  with  sad  ending  f  urnishes  the  peculiarly  attractive  color* 
ing,  touching  the  common  springs  of  our  human  life,  and  giving  an 
interest  to  the  story  which  will  make  it  acceptable  even  to  the  reader 
who  has  no  appréciation  nor  care  for  Art.  The  author  handles  hii 
characters  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  works  up  his  plot  with  grand 
effect  The  publishera  hâve  put  the  work  into  good  f orm  and  clothed 
it  with  dainty  and  tasty  binding. 

Edward  Bnrton.    By  Henry  Wood,  Anthor  of  Naturel  Law  in  the 
World,  etc.    Boston.    1890.    Lee  A  Shepard.    12moM  pp.  299.    $1.25. 

In  a  différent  field  from  that  in  which  he  achieved  great 
author  of  "  Natural  Law  in  the  Business  World,  "  Mr.  Wood  hère 
does  excellent  work  and  wins  deserved  praise.  In  plot,  characteriza- 
tion,  sustained  interest,  skill  and  power  and  climax,  Mr.  Wood,  in 
the  Story  of  Edward  Burton,  takes  high  rank  as  a  Novelist  His 
motive  is  not  disguised,  his  aim  is  lofty,  and  the  reader  is  helped,  as 
he  progresses  in  the  perusal,  to  see  and  admire  the  working  of  that 
Divine  Law  in  the  social  and  moral  world  which  alone  makes  life 
worth  living,  induces  patient  waiting,  justifies  and  exalte  hope,  and 
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incites  to  fidelity  and  constant  effort  for  that  which  is  approved  of 
God  and  beneficent  to  men.  The  characters  which  play  their  parts 
in  this  interesting  story  represent  the  varied  phases  of  good  and  bad 
principles  ;  the  scènes  are  those  of  afHuence  and  also  of  want,  sac- 
cesses  and  failures.  The  theological  doctrines  which  are  illustrated 
as  to  their  practical  influence  in  directing  and  comforting  human 
lives,  are  libéral  and  truly  Christian.  The  book  is  wholesome  in 
gpirit,  and  will  interest  those  who  procure  it. 

Heroee  and  Martyrs  of  Invention.    By  George  Makepeace  Towle.    Boston. 
Lee&Shepard.    1890.    16mo.    $1.00. 

Mr.  Towle  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  writer  for  young  people, 
and  in  this  book  has  produced  that  which  wQl  both  instruct  and  enter- 
tain.  The  contents  are,  first,  a  chapter  on  Early  Inventors,  and  then 
chapters  on  Lawrence  Coster,  the  Discoverer  of  Type-Printing  ;  John 
Gutenberg,  the  Inventor  of  the  Printing-Press  ;  Palissy  the  Potter  ; 
William  Lee,  the  Inventor  of  the  Stocking-Frame  ;  the  Builders  of 
the  Eddystone  ;  the  Inventors  of  Cotton  Machinery  ;  James  Watt,  the 
Inventor  of  the  Steam  Engine  ;  the  Montgolfière  and  the  Balloon  ; 
Humphrey  Davy  and  the  Saf ety-Lamp  ;  James  Nasmyth  and  the 
Steam-Hamraer  ;  George  Stephenson,  aie  Inventor  of  the  Railway 
Locomotive  ;  Robert  Stephenson,  the  great  'Bridge  Builder  ;  Robert 
Fulton  and  the  Steamboat  ;  The  Struggles  of  Charles  Goodyear  ;  Elias 
Howe  and  the  Sewing  Machine  ;  Iron  and  its  Workers.  There  are 
several  Illustrations,  and  the  book  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound. 
An  excellent  book  for  the  boys. 

t 
A  Direetory  of  Write»  for  the  Iiterary  Press,  particularly  in  the  United 
States.    Compiled  by  W.  M.  Griswold,  A.  B.     TTiird  édition.    Bangor,  Me. 
1890.    4to.tpp.59.    $1.00. 

The  fruit  of  much  patient  labor  and  pains-taking  care,  this  Direc- 
tory  will  be  f ound  of  great  convenience  to  ail  who  are  interested  in 
journali8tic  literature.  Accurate  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  of  necessity 
incomplète,  and,  so  rapid  are  changes  and  so  constant  the  influx  of 
new  authors,  it  can  never  be  made  to  contain  a  full  liât  of  Iiterary 
writers  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  thoroughly  reliable  in  the  information 
given.  We  doubt  not  that  the  compiler  will  gladly  welcome  additions 
and  corrections,  and  we  trust  that  his  work  will  be  appreciated  and 
rewarded  by  adéquate  patronage. 

The  Nature  and  Method  of  Révélation.  By  George  Park  Fisher,  D.D.,  LL.  D. 
New  York.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    1890.    lGmo.,  pp.  xuM  291.    $1.25. 

There  are  indications  that  this  is  emphatically  a  book  for  the 
times.  Several  of  its  chapters  were  prepared  for  the  Century  Magar 
zine,  at  the  request  of  its  editor,  whose  choice  of  the  thème  is  an  as- 
surance that  in  his  désire  and  effort  to  meet  the  needs  and  demands 
of  the  reading  public,  he  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  Bible  and  ques- 
tions in  regard  to  its  worth  and  authority  hâve  a  large  place  in  public 
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thought  Prof.  Fisher's  response  to  this  request  was  given  in  essaya 
on  :  Révélation  and  the  Bible  ;  The  Gradualness  of  Révélation  ;  The 
Differentiation  of  Christianity  from  Judaism  ;  Révélation  and  Faith. 
In  preparing  them  for  the  volume  before  us  they  hâve  been  revised 
and  somewhat  enlarged,  and  to  them  hâve  been  added  the  f  ollowing  : 
Remarks  on  the  Authorship  and  Date  of  the  Gospels  ;  Illustrations  of 
the  Character  of  the  Gospel  Historiés  ;  The  New  Testament  Writings 
on  the  Time  of  the  Second  Advent  ;  The  Theological  Ideas  of  Mat- 
thew  Arnold  ;  Professor  Huxley* s  Commenta  on  the  Gospel  Narra- 
tives. 

Prof.  Fisher's  niethod  of  dealing  with  the  subject  is  chiefly  that  of 
exhibiting  the  internai  value  of  the  Bible,  by  showing  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  Révélation.  "  The  fundamental  reality,  "  he  says,  "  is  not 
the  Bible,  it  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  is  not  a  notion.  Rather  it 
is  a  historical  fact,  and  the  grandest  of  ail  facts.  "  The  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  Bible,  taken  as  a  whoie,  is  holiness.  To  secure 
and  promote  holiness  Jésus  f ounded  a  spiritual  society,  and  it  is  to 
this  that  we  owe  the  existence  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Apostolic 
Epistles.  The  facts  on  which  the  spiritual  kingdom  is  founded,  God 
and  his  truth  as  set  before  the  sons  of  men,  give  the  spécial  value 
and  significance  to  the  Scriptures.  As  Prof.  Fisher  says  :  "  They  are 
the  documents  that  make  us  acquainted  with  the  kingdom  in  its  con- 
sécutive stages  up  to  its  completed  form.  In  the  Scriptures  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  the  meaning  of  the  facts.  And 
as,  in  the  case  of  ail  documentary  materials  viewed  in  contrast  with 
literary  products  of  later  élaboration,  we  are  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  historié  transactions  and  with  the  persons  who  took  part  in  them. 
This  Is  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is  at  once  the 
secret  of  their  transcendent  value  and  thê  occasion  of  countless  ob- 
«curities  and  difficultés.  "  The  supernatural  is  necessaiïly  involved 
in  the  idea  of  révélation,  and  so  the  slurs  against  miracles  hâve  no 
weight  with  Prof.  Fisher,  nor  does  the  hostile  criticism  on  the  date 
and  authorship  of  the  Gospel  narratives,  which  distinguished  a  Ger- 
man  rationalism  now  repudiated  by  the  pupils  of  those  who  advocated 
it,  give  him  the  least  concern,  or  shake  his  faith  in  the  historié 
genuineness  and  veracity  of  the  record.  The  chapter  on  the  Jo- 
hannine  Authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  a  fine  spécimen  of  brief 
but  convincing  historié  criticism.  Prof.  Fisher  is  familiar  with  ail 
that  has  been  written  on  this  subject,  and  his  conclusions  are  the  same 
as  those  advocated  by  the  late  Prof.  Ezra  Abbott,  who  came  to  the 
examination  of  the  question  with  strong  bias  against  the  traditional 
theory,  but  was  compelled  by  the  facts  to  concède  that  the  Apostle 
John  was  the  author.  Certainly  the  claim  of  the  rationalists  that  the 
Fourth  Gospel  was  not  written  earlier  than  A.  D.  160,  is,  in  view  of 
the  now  well  established  fact  that  it  was  referred  to  very  early  in  the 
Second  Century,  wholly  unwarranted.  Ail  in  ail,  the  volume  before 
us  is,  in  compact  form,  the  most  valuable  statement  of  the  worth  and 
authority  of  the  Bible  as  against  modem  assertions  of  unbelief,  that 
has  been  presented  to  the  public. 
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Great  Captains.  Alexander.  -  A  History  of  the  Orfein  and  Growth  of  the  Art 
of  War.  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Battle  of  Ipsus,  B.  G.  301,  with  a  De- 
tailed  Account  of  the  Campaigns  of  the  Great  Maeedonian.  With  237  Charte, 
Maps,  Plans  of  Battle  and  Tactical  Manœurers,  Cnts  of  Armor,  Uniforms.  Heçe 
Déviées  and  Portraits.  By  Théodore  Ayranlt  Dodge.  Boston  and  New  York. 
Honghton,  Mifflin  <fe  Co.    1890.    8vo„  pp.  xxv.,  692.    $5.00. 

This  is  not  a  military  text-book  in  any  technical  sensé,  but  a  his- 
tory  of  the  greatest  tactician  and  fighter  written  for  the  gênerai 
reader,  who  "has  a  right  to  demand  that  his  way  should  be  made 
plain.  The  author  has  tried  to  do  just  this,  while  not  neglecting  the 
requiremente  of  those  who  wish  to  dwell  upon  the  military  aspect  of 
Alexander's  campaigns.  "  The  basis  of  Col.  Dodge's  history  is  the 
Anabasis  of  Alexander  by  Arrian  of  Nicomedia,  with  such  help  as 
could  be  derived  from  ail  the  ancient  and  modem  published  aids  to 
an  onderstanding  of  Alexander's  personality  and  his  military  cam- 
paigns. After  an  Introduction  in  which  Early  Wars  in  gênerai  are 
described,  and  illustrations  of  offensive  and  défensive  weapons  are 
given,  brief  sketches  are  made  of  the  careers  and  military  prowess  of 
Darius,  Miltiades,  Brasidas,  Xenophon,  Cyrus,  Agesilaus,  Epam- 
inondas,  and  Philip  the  father  of  Alexander.  In  thèse  much  infor- 
mation is  given  concerning  the  relation  of  the  General  or  Commander 
to  his  troops  growing  out  of  the  manner  in  wbich  the  ancients  were 
armed  and  the  great  dependence  necessarily  placed  on  personal  prow- 
ess and  bravery.  It  was  the  great  Captain  who  led  in  the  fight, 
striking  quick  and  heavy  blows  with  his  sword  or  dextrously  throw- 
ing  his  lance.  The  example  of  his  bravery  was  not  less  necessary 
than  was  the  skill  of  his  plan.  Today  the  mental  quality  of  the  Gen- 
eral in  Chief  is  everything,  and  the  sword  has  no  place  save  as  an  in- 
signia  of  his  rank. 

Between  what  Alexander  inherited  from  his  father,  and  what  he 
added  from  the  lessons  of  his  expérience  Col.  Dodge  wisely  discrim- 
inâtes. Philip  was  the  greatest  soldier  of  antiquity  in  giving  shape, 
consistency  and  confidence  to  an  army.  Alexander  not  only  inherited 
his  father's  bravery,  but  also  used  his  skill,  improving  upon  it  as  his 
conquests  extended  and  the  necessity  for  making  those  whom  he 
conquered  most  available  compelled  him  to  allow  them  the  use  of 
their  former  weapons,  and  so  far  as  was  expédient,  their  mode  of  for- 
mation, attack  and  defence.  Philip  had  made  the  Maeedonian  a 
better  man  of  arms  than  any  other  Greek,  and  Alexander's  appréci- 
ation of  this  fact  kept  him  close  to  his  father's  tactics.  His  favorite 
arm  of  the  service  was  the  cavalry,  and  he  was  a  perf ect  cavalry  offi- 
•cer.  This  arm  f ormed  at  times  more  than  one  quarter  of  his  force. 
Its  unit  was  the  ile,  a  company  of  sixty-four  made  up  of  sixteen  files 
•of  four  men  deep.  Archers  and  slingers  were  in  about  the  same  pro- 
portion as  in  Philip's  time.  Groing  into  action  the  troops  were  silent, 
marching  in  cadenced  step,  alert  to  hear  the  final  order,  and  then 
rushing  into  the  charge  with  cheers  and  shouts  often  so  terrifie  as  to 
disconcert  their  enemies.  Pity  for  the  wounded  was  forbidden,  and 
they  were  mercilessly  put  to  death.  Prisoners  were  ail  accounted 
for,  being  either  given  away  or  sold  into  slavery. 
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By  the  aid  of  copions  illustrations,  Col.  Dodge  places  bef  ore  us  the 
whole  ancient  art  of  fortifications  and  sièges.  Scaling  ladders, 
mounds  sloping  up  to  the  walls  of  the  enemy's  cities,  towers  to  hold 
battering  rams  or  to  drop  a  draw-bridge,  mural  hooks  with  which  to 
tear  away  the  tops  of  walls  and  skilf ul  engineering  for  the  purpose  of 
îriînîng  walls  and  citadels,  were  the  chief  devices  ;  while  catapûlts  for 
the  swift  and  far-reaching  discharge  of  spears,  and  the  balista,  the 
mortar  of  the  ancients,  which  threw  stones  of  over  fifty  pouiids 
weight  a  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  mark  the  beginnings  of  the 
long  range  weapons  of  the  présent. 

Alexander's  success  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  thèse  factors  which 
in  a  most  uucommon  degree  were  such  sources  of  his  strength  :  a  good 
body,  an  active  mind,  most  quick  and  accurate  in  the  time  of  danger, 
and  a  hopef  ulness  of  success  which  nothing  daunted.  Col.  Dodge 
says  of  him  :  "  He  could  generalize  from  spécifie  facts  with  aston- 
ishing  accuracy  ;  he  could  gauge  the  exact  value  in  a  problem  of  one 
or  two  isolated  facts.  "  u  As  a  captain,  Alexander  accomplished 
more  than  any  [other]  man  ever  did.  He  had  no  equal  predecessor 
who  left  him  a  model  for  action.  He  showed  the  world  first  of  ail 
men  and  best  how  to  make  war.  He  f  ormulated  the  first  principles 
of  the  art,  to  be  elaborated  by  Hannibal,  Caesar,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Turenne,  Prince  Eugène,  Marlborough,  Frederick,  and  Napoléon.  " 
The  story  of  his  campaigns  reads  like  a  marvel,  his  wonderful 
marches,  covering  in  his  Persian  expédition,  but  a  little  short  of 
twenty-two  thousand  miles,  seem  incredible,  but  the  fact  is  well 
proven. 

The  volume  bef  ore  us  is  a  beautif  ul  spécimen  of  book-making. 

Stadies  in  Hegel'8  Philosopha  of  Religion.  With  a  Chapter  on  Christian 
Unity  in  America.  By  J.  Machride  Sterrett,  D.  D.  New  York.  D.  Appleton  A 
Co.    1890.    Crown  8to.,  pp.  xiii,  348.    $2.00. 

By  common  consent  Hegel  is  a  misty  writer,  hard  to  understand, 
and  confusing  the  thought  of  his  readers.  What  wonder  then,  that 
Dr.  Sterrett  says  :  "  Interprétera  of  his  System  hâve  differed  more 
than  those  of  the  Bible.  From  it,  each  —  the  right  wing,  the  center, 
the  left,  and  the  extrême  left  wings  —  his  dogma  sought  and  each  his 
dogma  f ound.  The  comprehensive  System  offered  various  aspects, 
which  8eemed  to  various  types  of  mind  to  be  the  whole  System.  The 
right  wing,  Goeschel,  Gabier,  Daub,  and  Erdman,  found  him  to  be 
the  champion  of  Christianity  and  of  ail  social  institutions,  while  the 
extrême  left  divested  the  whole  System  of  ail  religions  and  ethical 
meaning,  degenerating  into  the  boldest  materialism  and  atheism.  Of 
this  school  Feuerbach  is  best  known  to  us  through  the  early  transla- 
tion of  George  Eliot.  Theology  was  merely  anthropology.  Dr. 
Strauss  is  the  best-known  représentative  of  the  left  wing,  through  his 
mythical  theory  of  the  Life  of  Christ  While  the  right  wing  could 
plainly  show  that  Hegel  had  vindicated  God  as  the  subject  of  ail 
philo8ophy,  and   Christianity  as   the  absolute   and  perfect  religion 
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whose  influence  was  gradually  actualizing  moral  order  in  humanity, 
the  left  wings  clairaed  that  logicaUy  the  method  made  '  each  man  his 
own  Grod  '  (autolatry),  with  '  a  right  to  everything  '  hère,  as  there 
was  no  hereafter.  " 

To  Dr.  Sterrett,  Hegelianism  is  a  philosophy  drawn  from  Christi- 
anity  as  the  fountain-head  of  truth,  and  one  that  is  alone  able  to 
furnish  a  safe  and  efficient  résistance  to  agnosticism,  inaterialism  and 
pessimism.  He  représente  Hegel  as  a  Christian  pantheist,  whatever 
that  may  mean,  "  in  common,  "  he  says,  "  with  the  Catholic  saints  of 
head  and  heart  of  ail  âges.  "  The  purpoee  of  the  book  is  Apologetic 
throughout.  Dr.  Sterrett' s  ground  is  that  "  The  Bible,  Reason,  and 
the  Church,  one  after  another,  are  made  the  standing  ground  of 
Apologetics,  and  yet  not  one  of  them  is  inf  allible.  Each  one  needs  a 
larger  apologetic  to  vindicate  its  authority.  They  are  ail  relatively 
sufficient  groonds  when  themselves  grounded  upon  the  authority  of 
the  absolute  idea  of  Religion.  "  There  is  no  attempt  at  a  systematic 
présentation  of  ail  the  théories  of  Hegel,  but  only  a  présentation  of 
what  he  calls  "  studies  "  in  Hegel's  most  important  production,  "  The 
Philosophy  of  Religion.  "  The  first  two  chapters  are  a  rapid  sketch 
of  Hegelianism  and  of  the  developinent  of  the  philosophie  treatment 
of  religions.  T*ne  third,  fonrth,  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  f ollow 
Hegel  in  the  main,  giving  expositions  of  his  "  Introduction,  "  of  his 
chapters  on  the  "  Vital  Idea  of  Religion,  "  the  "  Classification  of  the 
Pre-Christian  Religions,  "  and  "  Christianity  as  the  Absolute  Re- 
ligion. "  The  fifth  and  sixth  chapters  do  not  claim  any  direct  relation 
to  Hegel,  but  are  expositions  from  an  independent  standpoint  of  the 
matters  treated  in  the  other  chapters.  Whatever  the  student  of 
Philosophy  may  say  of  the  correetness  of  the  déductions  from  Hegel's 
position,  ail  readers  of  this  thoughtful  book  will  find  much  to  admire 
and  commend.  Ëspecially  interesting  and  instructive  is  the  Appen- 
dix  on  "  Christian  Unity  in  America  and  the  Historié  Episcopate,  " 
in  which  the  author's  plea  for  Episcopacy  is  not  based  on  the  absurd 
pretence  of  Apostolic  succession,  but  a  répétition  %of  the  vénérable 
Hooker's  claim  that  it  is  "  an  ancient,  décent  and  convenient  polity.  " 
His  plea  is  for  a  broad  and  libéral  récognition  of  Christian  truth  and 
•  Christian  discipleship  in  ail  the  Churches,  whatever  their  sectarian 
name  and  badge. 

God  in   His   World.    An   Interprétation.    New   York.    Harper  A  Brothers. 
1890.    12mo.f  pp.  xvi.,  270.    $1.25. 

An  important  and  a  wonderfully  suggestive  book.  God  has  never 
left  man  without  some  évidence  of  His  présence,  some  intimation, 
though  at  times  it  is  very  faint,  of  His  attributes  and  purposes. 
Every  religion,  even  of  the  untutored  savage,  has  contained  some 
divine  truth.  Every  lofty  philosophy  of  the  wise  men  has  been  a 
more  or  less  successful  effort  to  find  out  God  ;  but  the  perfect  révéla- 
tion is  through  the  Lord  Jésus  Christ.  By  him  we  are  assured  that 
Xjrod  is  in  His  world,  a  world  which  He  has  made,  in  which  He  is 
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imanent,  and  yet  which  He  transcends.  In  Nature,  in  Man,  in 
Christ,  yet  more  than  Nature,  more  than  Man,  more  than  Christ. 
Miracles,  in  attestation  of  the  authority  of  Christ  were  not  only  pos- 
sible, they  were  in  harmony  with  the  Divine  methods  and  were  an 
Illustration  of  the  Divine  Life  which  is  love.  Of  prayer,  the  author 
says  :  "  God  giveth  and  forgiveth  without  the  asking,  but  the  chil- 
dren  ask.  They  do  not  make  pétitions  as  of  one  who  waiteth  there- 
for,  and  is  moved  thereby  ;  their  asking  is  as  spontaneous  as  His 
giving.  "  "  No  man  inherits  sin  but  only  the  aptitude  which  in  ail 
other  men,  save  our  Lord,  has  become  sin.  "  "  There  is  no  need  of 
atonement  to  reconcile  God  unto  man.  "  "  God  is  not  being  recon- 
ciled  unto  the  world,  but  is  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself, 
bringing  His  children  into  that  association  with  Him  which  consti- 
tutes  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  "  The  Church  has  swung  away  from 
the  true  gospel.  Passing  into  the  Dark  Ages,  "  She  revived  the 
Pagan  priesthood,  the  Pagan  idea  of  propitiatory  sacrifice  and  the 
Pagan  ritual  with  its  splendid  cérémonies  and  processions.  She  ap- 
pealed  to  the  fears  of  men.  Her  penances  took  the  place  of  péni- 
tence, and  casuistry  was  substituted  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Salvation  itself  was  bought  and  sold  for  so  many  pièces  of  silver. 
The  divine  jurisprudence  was  patterned  after  that  of  this  world,  and 
a  soteriological  System,  fashioned  according  to  the  perverse  human 
ideas  of  divine  justice,  took  the  place  of  the  free  forgiveness  of  the 
Gospel."  This  eartldy  life  is  not,  he  says,  treated  bythe  Gospel,  as 
a  probation.  "  Who  shall  say  that  because  few  are  chosen  ail  will 
not  be  saved  ?  Is  it  not  rather  true  that  because  of  the  chosen  there 
is  the  greater  hope  for  ail  ?  Ail  soûls  are  living  that  hâve  ever  lived, 
and  the  leaven  of  the  kingdom  is  sumcient  for  ail  ;  through  the  vital 
association  of  ail  living,  it  reaches  ail.  "  "  Unto  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God,  unto  the  patience  of  Him  to  whom  a  thousand  years 
are  but  as  a  day,  there  is  no  difficulty.  Not  even  the  perverse  human 
will  can  finally  resist  his  saving  power.  Not  only  man,  but  every 
living  créature,  shall   join    the  procession  of  his  triumph.     It  is  not 

only  our  life  but  ail  life  that  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God 

They  who  hâve  known  the  love  of  God  through  the  new  life  see  no 
limit  to  His  salvation.  Unto  them  the  whole  universe  is  bound  to- 
gether  in  vital  sympathy,  so  that  there  is  no  suffering  but  of  ail, 
no  deliverance  but  of  ail.  " 

Thèse  sentences  are  spécimens  of  the  style  and  of  the  spirit  of  the 
anonymous  author.  He  gives  us  a  book  to  be  studied,  one  which  well 
repays  the  close  attention  on  which  an  understanding  and  appréci- 
ation of  it  is  conditioned. 

The  ^ork  of  the  Ministre  :  Lectures  given  to  the  Meadville  Théologies!  Sohool, 
June,  1889.  By  Rev.  W.  P.  Tilden.  Boston.  Geo.  H.  Ellis.  1890.  lfono.,  pp. 
18(5.    $1.00. 

The  Students  who  listened  to  thèse  lectures  requested  their  publi- 
cation, and  they  hâve  been  issued  in  handsome  and  handy  form. 
The   scope  of  aie  work   is  indicated  by  its  table  of  contents  :  The 
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Ministry  ;  Object  of  Preaching  ;  Pastoral  Work  ;  Sunday-Schools  and 
Guilds  ;  Ptdpit  Seryices  ;  Usages  and  Duties  ;  Personal  Influence  ; 
Sealed  Orders.  Mr.  Tilden,  speaking  from  fifty  years  expérience  in 
the  ministry,  has  no  faith  in  a  somewhat  common  notion  that  it  has 
lost  its  power  and  no  longer  has  place  among  the  forces  of  society. 
On  this  he  says  : 

u  Every  now  and  then  we  are  told  that  the  ministry  has  lost 
its  power  and  that  Christianity  itself  is  outgrown  and  must 
give  place  to  something  higher.  This  is  no  new  cry.  Some  of 
us  heard  it  a  half-century  ago,  and  learned  to  respect  it  as  coming 
from  honest  minds.  The  cry  has  done  good  in  helping  ns  to  discrim- 
inate  between  the  letter  and  the  spirit.  That  what  passes  for 
Christianity  is  very  defective,  very  far  from  the  simple  teaching  of 
Jesos,  that  many  of  its  beliefs  are  unbelievable,  an  offence  to  reason, 
a  libel  on  God  and  man,  and  a  gross  perversion  of  pure  and  undefiled 
religion,  is  only  too  painfully  apparent.  But  thèse  beliefs  are  only 
the  mummy  wrappings  in  which  devout  but  mistaken  worshippers 
hâve  tried  to  embalm  the  body  of  Christianity,  not  perceiving  that 
her  soûl  is  ever  making  new  bodies  for  herself  to  meet  the  new  exi- 
gencies  of  redeeming  love.  It  is  this  soûl  that  lives  on  from  âge  to 
âge,  in  the  face  of  ail  the  confident  assertions  that  it  is  dead  or  dying. 
Beliefs  change,  but  the  spirit  lives,  —  lives  to  clear  its  throat,  and 
speak  in  truer  and  sweeter  tones  of  God,  man,  and  religion.  " 

He  thus  states  his  view  of  the  grand  aim  and  end  of  the  Christian 
ministry  :  "  In  gênerai  terms,  I  suppose,  we  may  say  that  the  grand  aim 
and  end  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  to  lift  mankind  to  a  higher  plane  of 
thought  and  life.  The  old  idea  of  saving  soûls  from  the  wrath  of 
God  and  future  burnings  by  a.scheme  of  salvation  which  makes  it 
possible  for  God  to  forgive  and  man  to  accept  forgiveness  has  not 
only  passed  out  of  libéral  theology,  but  is  fast  passing  out  of  ail  re- 
ligious  thinking  ;  and  the  idea  of  salvation  as  the  deliverance  of 
human  soûls  from  whatever  enslaves  and  debases,  and  lifting  them 
into  harmony  with  the  divine  will,  is  taking  its  place.  This  radically 
changes  the  whole  conception  of  salvation.  It  no  longer  means  de- 
liverance from  future  péril  merely,  but  from  présent  evil,  wrong  and 
sin.  It  still  means  restoration  for  the  f ail  en.  It  still  means  forgive- 
ness to  the  pénitent.  It  still  means  new  births  to  higher  planes  of 
thought  and  life.  But  ail  this  is  supernatural,  only  as  life  itself  is 
supernatural.  It  is  not  in  conflict,  but  in  harmony,  with  human 
nature,  which  was  plainly  constructed  on  this  plan  of  rising  out  of 
lower  into  higher  forma  of  life.  " 

With  such  an  end  in  view,  the  ministry  is  the  highest  and  noblest 
work  to  which  a  man  can  give  himself.  In  the  chapter  on  "  Pastoral 
Work,  "  he  reminds  the  minister  that  he  is  to  be  more  than  a 
preacher.  "  A  preacher  is  but  a  voice.  A  minister  is  not  only  a 
voice,  but  a  hand,  a  foot,  an  eye,  a  heart.  "  "  Do  not  listen,  "  he 
says  :  u  Do  not  listen  to  that  seductive  suggestion,  born  of  pride  and  self- 
conceit,  that  you  were  called  to  preach  ;   that,  while  there  are  those 
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who  are  fit  only  for  pastors,  your  mission  lies  in  the  pulpit!  Perhaps 
it  does,  but  it  is  not  quite  safe  to  assume  it  at  the  beginning.  Time 
and  your  congrégations  will  décide  that.  But  if  you  would  be  some- 
thing  more  than  a  preacher,  if  you  wish  to  be  a  minister,  a  Christian 
minister,  working  in  the  spirit  of  him  who  has  given  his  name  to  the 
religion  we  love,  do  not,  I  beseech  of  you,  content  yourselves  with 
being  a  voice.  Be  an  eye  to  see  the  needs  of  ail  classes,  especially 
the  poor  and  lowly.  Be  a  hand,  a  helping  hand  extended  to  ail 
needy  ones.  Be  an  ear  to  listen  to  the  cry  of  distress  or  the  call  for 
spiritual  comf  ort  Be  a  f oot  to  find  its  way  to  the  poorest  as  well  as 
the  richest  parishioners.  Be  a  heart  touched  with  the  spirit  of  him 
who  took  a  sinning  and  suffering  world  into  his  arms,  and  found  his 
méat  and  drink  in  lifting  humanity  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and 
life.  " 

In  the  lecture  on  '•  Pulpit  Services  "  there  are  many  valuable  hints 
on  prayer,  reading  of  Scripture  and  hymns,  and  the  method  of 
preaching.  The  value  of  written  and  of  extempore  sermons  is  de- 
bated  with  caution  and  candor,  and  many  useful  hints  suggest  the 
wise  course  to  the  young  beginner.  In  short,  the  book  as  a  whole  is 
most  excellent  in  its  wise  advice,  based  on  a  long  and  prosperous 
ministry.  The  young  minister  will  do  well  to  add  to  whatever  as- 
sistance he  may  hâve  received  f  rom  other  sources,  the  valuable  sug- 
gestions contained  in  this  volume. 

The  True  Historical  Episcopate,  as  neen  in  the  Original  Constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Alexandria.  Episcopal  in  Government  ;  Succession  through  Presbyte»; 
A  Primitive  Eirenicon.  Bv  Rev.  Mason  Gallagher.  Introduction  by  Rev.  John 
Me  Do  well  Leavitt,  D.D.,  LL.  D.  .Prof essor  of  Church  History  in  the  Seminary  of 
the  Reformed  Episoopal  Church,  Philadelphia.  Funk  &  WagnaUs.  New  York. 
1890.    12moM  pp.  xxxvi.,  342.    $1.00. 

The  design  of  this  volume  is  to  show,  by  an  appeal  to  sound  his- 
torical  documents,  that  the  Ancient  Church  of  Alexandria,  while 
Episcopal  in  Government  for  two  hundred  years,  had  no  Episcopal 
succession  in  the  modem  sensé.  The  évidence  presented  is  cumu- 
lative. The  testimony  of  Serome  is  confirmed  by  Severus,  Hilary 
and  another  contemporary  ;  also,  by  Eutychius  and  Elmacinnas  of 
later  date.  The  same  fact  is  shown  to  be  conceded  by  Marimus  and 
Amalarius,  among  Roman  Catholic  scholars.  The  most  eminent 
Episcopal  divines,  Goode,  Litton,  Riddle,  Harrison,  Stanley,  Jacob, 
Lightfoot,  Mossman  and  Greenwood,  are  quoted  in  support  of  the 
Alexandrian  arrangements,  together  with  «churchmen  of  an  earlier 
date.  The  most  prominent  writers  of  the  Methodist,  Presbyterian, 
Lutheran  and  Congregational  churches  are  presented  in  confirmation 
of  the  same  fact. 

The  seulement  of  this  question  concerning  the  existence  of  an  un- 
broken,  exclusively  valid  Episcopal  succession  in  the  négative,  is 
shown  to  remove  a  formidable  obstacle  to  what  is  now  the  désire  of 
so  many,  Christian  Union.  The  book  présents  abundant  évidence 
that  the  view  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  of  a  third  order  in  the  min- 
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istry  is  essential  to  a  valid  ordination  was  unknown  to  the  Primitive 
"Church,  is  repudiated  by  ail  Protestant  churches,  including  the  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  Church,  whose  early  and  better  writings  and  articles 
are  shown  to  be  opposed  to  snch  exclusive  claims.  The  author,  form- 
erly  a  High  Church  Episcopal  clergyman,  was  constrained  by  an 
«arnest  inquiry  to  renounce  his  former  opinions,  and  took  part  with 
Bishop  Cummins  in  establishing  the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church. 
As  the  question  of  the  "  Historié  Episcopate  "  is  now  widely  dis- 
«ussed,  the  book  is  timely,  and  sheds  important  light  upon  the  subject. 

Among  the  Théologies.  By  Hiram  Orcutt,  LL.  D.  Boston.  W.  B.  Clarke  A 
Co.    1888.    16moM  pp.  ix.f  142. 

Dr.  Orcutt  "  claims  to  be  loyal  to  the  Bible  and  to  the  Orthodox 
church,  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
though  compelled  to  reject,  as  many  others  in  her  communion  hâve 
done,  some  articles  of  her  creed.  "  This  rébellion  has  arisen,  he 
says,  because  of  his  struggle  to  "  believe  and  défend  the  questionable 
dogmas  which  seemed  to  conflict  with  the  revealed  character  and  will 
of  God  ;  but  more  and  more  his  reason  and  moral  intuition  rebelled.  " 
His  book  is  made  up  of  seven  chaptevs,  respectively  devoted  to  a  con- 
sidération of  :  the  Divine  Plan  and  Purpose  ;  The  Théologies  ;  Free 
Agency  ;  Probation  ;  Rétribution  ;  Scripture  Quotations.  His  aim  is 
to  show,  chiefly  by  quotations  frora  acknowledged  authorities,  that  the 
Divine  Plan  and  Purpose  is  good,  wise,  and  worthy  of  Infinité  wis- 
dom  and  goodness,  and  then  to  make  manifest  that  neither  Calvinism 
nor  Arminianism  are  consistent  with  that  plan  and  purpose  ;  that 
though  differing  in  statement  both  agrée  in  fact  that  God  shuts  off 
many  of  the  race  f rom  a  wise  and  good  end,  dooming  them,  either  by 
arbitrary  decree,  or  by  creating  them  incapable  of  obédience,  to  an 
end  which  makes  their  existence  a  curse.  He  finds  no  Scriptural  nor 
reasonable  grbund  for  belief  in  endless  punishment,  nor  for  the  corn- 
monly  received  dogma  of  Probation  ;  but  ample  testimony  from  both 
sources  for  the  ultimate  rédemption  of  ail  soûls  from  sin.  The  book 
is  well  written,  candid  and  fair  in  statement,  and  reaches  the  only 
conclusion  which  is  compatible  with  the  belief  that  God  has  wisely 
and  benevolently  planned  and  purposed  concerning  his  human  création. 

The  Exnositors  Bible.  The  Book  of  Exodus.  By  the  Very  Rer.  G.  A.  Chad- 
wick,  D.U.t  Dean  of  Armagh.  New  York.  A.  C.  Armstrong  A  Son.  Crown 
8vo.,  pp.  xxM  442.    $1.50. 

The  Qospel  of  St.  Matthew.  By  John  Monro  Gibson,  M.  A.,  D.D.  New  York. 
A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.    Crown  8vo.,  pp.  viii.,  450.    $1.50. 

Thèse  latest  volumes  in  the  valuable  and  interesting  Expositor 
Séries,  are  fully  up  to  the  excellence  of  those  which  preceded  them. 

Dean  Chadwick's  work  is,  both  in  matter  and  in  arrangement,  su- 
perior  to  many  more  prétentions  commentaries  on  the  book  of  Exodus. 
The  author  recognizes  the  déniais  and  doubts  now  prevailing  concern- 
ing the  book,  and  the  many  spéculations  in  regard  to  it  as  suggested 
by  the  Higher  Criticism.     He  is  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the 
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book  came  from  the  pen  of  Moses,  and  that  there  are  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  assigning  it  a  later  date.  "  It  is  indeed  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  motives  and  the  date  to  which  this  narrative 
is  ascribed  by  some,  with  the  plain  phenomena,  with  the  narrative  it- 
self.  "  While  the  Dean's  work  is  instructive  in  regard  to  the  par- 
ticular  facto  and  circamstances,  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary,  in 
the  record,  it  is  also  eminently  suggestive  concerning  the  présent 
opération  of  God's  Providence  in  analogous  conditions  and  under  the 
dominance  of  similar  principles.  It  is  therefore  a  book  for  the  times 
as  well  as  a  comment  on  ancient  history. 

Dr.  Gibson's  Lectures  on  Matthew  are  written  from  the  standpoint 
of  an  orthodoxy,  which,  however  prévalent  in  the  Old  World,  has 
been  in  large  measure  outgrown  in  the  New.  His  treatment  of 
demoniacy,  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  the  résurrection  of  the  body, 
and  particulârly  his  ascribing  a  double  sensé  to  the  words  of  Christ 
in  Matthew  XXIV.  and  XXV.,  is  after  a  manner  quite  obsolète  and 
untenable.  He  has  much  more  wisdom  and  skill  in  analyzing  charac- 
ter  than  in  interpreting  doctrines.  In  the  former  work  his  book  is 
valuable,  in  the  latter  it  follows  in  a  path  now  very  generally  aban- 
doned. 

A  Salect  Libraryof  the  Nioene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Choron.. 
Second  Séries.  Translated  into  English  with  Prolegomena  and  Explanatorv 
Notes.  Under  the  Ëditorial  Supervision  of  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.,  LL.  D.,  and 
Henry  Wace,  D.D.,  in  connection  with  a  number  of  Patristic  Soholars  of  Europe 
and  America.  Volume  I.  Eosebius  :  Church  History,  Life  of  Constantin©  the 
Great,  and  Oration  in  Praise  of  Constantine.  New  York.  The  Christian  litera- 
ture Company.    1890.    Royal  8vo.,  pp.  x.,  632.    $3.00. 

• 
This  is  not,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  the  first  English  version  of 
the  writings  of  Eusebius,  but  it  is  by  far  the  best  that  has  been  given 
to  the  public.  The  translation  has  been  made  from  Heinichen's  sec- 
ond édition  of  the  Greek  text,  with  such  variations  as  seemed  to  the 
translatera  warranted  by  critical  study.  It  is  in  no  sensé  a  revision 
of  any  previous  English  rendering,  but  the  History  is  an  entirely  new 
translation  by  Dr.  A.  C.  McGiffert,  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary  ; 
and  the  Writings  on  Constantine,  translated  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Richard- 
son,  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  Dr.  Schaff  says  in  the  Pré- 
face :  I  desired  thèse  translatera  "  to  make  thèse  works  a  reliable 
and  tolerably  complète  Church  History  for  the  first  three  centuries 
for  the  English  reader.  I  think  they  hâve  succeeded.  Every 
scholar  will  at  once  see  the  great  value  and  superiority  of  this  over 
every  other  previous  édition  of  Eusebius.  "  Thèse  are  manifest  not 
only  in  the  improved  translation,  but  conspicuously  in  the  voluminous 
notes,  critical,  explanatory  and  historical.  Nothing  within  the  range 
of  human  learning  has  been  omitted  that  would  tend  to  make  the 
story  complète  and  most  intelligble  and  interesting.  Dr.  McGiffert's 
Prolegomena  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Eusebius,  is  a  fine  spéci- 
men of  Biography,  Analysis  and  Criticism.  He  shows  Eusebius  to 
hâve  been  a  man  of  vast  érudition  and  sterling  sensé  ;  a  warm  ad- 
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mirer  and  defender  of  Origen,  and  wholly  in  sympathy  with  that 
great  teacher  in  his  views  of  the  subordination  of  aie  Son  to  the 
Father.  He  was  a  yolominous  writer,  his  labors  covering  almost 
every  field  of  theological  learning  :  "  historian,  apologist,  topographer, 
exegete,  critic,  preacher,  dogmatic  writer,  in  turn.  "  But  his  great 
work  was  his  History,  the  vaine  of  which  to  ns  lies  not  in  its  literary 
merit,  but  "  in  the  wealth  of  the  materials  which  it  furnishes  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  early  Church.  How  many  prominent  figures  of  the 
first  three  centuries  are  known  to  us  only  from  the  pages  of  Euse- 
bius  ;  how  many  fragments,  priceless  on  account  of  the  light  which 
they  shed  upon  movements  of  momentous  and  far-reaching  consé- 
quence, hâve  been  preserved  by  him  alone  ;  how  of ten  a  hint  dropped, 
a  casual  statement  made  in  passing,  or  the  mention  of  some  appar- 
ently  trifling  event,  gives  the  clue  which  enables  us  to  unravel  some 
perplexing  labyrinth,  or  to  fit  into  one  whole  varions  disconnected 
and  apparently  unrelated  éléments,  and  thus  to  trace  the  steps  in  the 
development  of  some  important  historical  movement  whose  rise  and 
whose  bearing  must  otherwise  remain  an  unsolved  riddle.  "  There 
are  some  glaring  faults  in  the  History,  it  is  true,  but  the  excellent 
merits  far  out-weigh  them.  The  minister  who  does  not  enrich  his 
library  with  this  édition  of  the  Fathers  js  missing  a  valuable  aid  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  development  of  Christian  History  and  Doctrines. 

Northern  Stndies,  By  Edmond  Gosse.  New  York.  A.  Lovell  &  Co.  16mo.t 
pp.  xi.,  268.    40  cents. 

The  latest  volume  of  the  "  Camelot  Séries,  "  contains  a  number  of 
pleasantly  written  papers,  treating  for  the  most  part  the  literary  work 
of  récent  writers  in  Northern  Europe.  The  papers  on  Norway  are  : 
Norwegian  Poetry  since  1814  ;  Henrik  Ibsen  ;  and  the  Lof  oden 
Islands.  Runeberg,  of  Sweden  ;  The  Danish  National  Théâtre,  and 
Four  Danish  Poets.  One  of  the  two  papers  on  Ibsen  may  be  said  to 
hâve  first  attracted  the  attention  of  Ënglish  readers  to  this  f  orcible 
and  unique  dramatist  ;  a  fact  which  gives  peculiar  interest  to  the  vol- 
ume aside  from  the  gênerai  fact  that  it  has  been  prepared  to  answer 
the  growing  demand  for  a  knowledge  of  the  North  and  its  literature. 
The  many  récent  readers  of  translations  of  Swedish,  Danish  and 
Norwegian  poetry  and  fiction,  will  find  in  Mr.  Gosse's  book  valuable 
help  in  understanding  thèse  writers  and  their  work. 

Deoinve  Erents  in  American  History.  The  Takine  of  Lonisbnrg,  1745.  By 
Samnel  Adains  Drake.    Boston.    1891.    Lee  &  Shepard.    16mo.,  pp.  136.    60  et». 

In  this  compact  narrative  Mr.  Drake,  who  is  at  home  in  ail  mat* 
ters  of  Colonial  history,  gives  an  admirable  description  of  the  capture 
of  this  strongly  fortified  French-Canadian  city  by  the  New  England 
militia  under  Pepperell,  and  the  skilfull  and  daring  engineering  of 
Richard  Gridley,  who  afterwards  greatly  distinguished  himself  by 
laying  ont  the  def  ences  of  Bunker  Hill.  The  f  aU  of  Louisburg  was 
one  of  the  greatest  military  successes  on  record,  the  fortress  having 
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been  regarded  as  absolutely  impregnable.  The  space  in  which  Mr. 
Drake  pats  his  story  precludes  any  attention  to  what  might  be  re- 
garded as  trivial,  though  interesting  détails  of  the  plan  and  method  of 
this  victory,  but  the  essential  f acts  are  narrated  in  a  clear  and 
spirited  style.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  use  of  beginners  in  his- 
torical  research,  and  its  low  price  will  bring  it  in  reach  of  alL 

Storiee  of  the  CWil  War.  By  Albert  F.  Blaiadell.  fioeton.  1890.  Lee  A 
Shepard.    16moM  pp.  244.    $1.00 

The  author,  who  has  had  suecess  in  writing  and  selecting  instruc- 
tive and  interesting  reading  for  the  young,  has  hère  brought  together 
from  varions  sources  a  book  of  Stories  relating  to  the  Rébellion, 
which  he  has  skilfully  edited  for  school  and  home  use.  They  are 
short,  spirited  and  significant  narratives  of  a  great  variety  of  inci- 
dents illostrating  those  days  of  trial.  It  is  not  a  connected  history, 
but  contains  some  of  the  choice  materials  of  which  history  is  made  ; 
and  will  be  eagerly  read  by  the  young,  whom  it  will  both  instruct  and 


The  People's  Bible  :  Dieoonraea  npon  Holy  Seripture.  By  Joeeph  Parker,  D.  D* 
Vol.  xii.  ThePealter.  New  York.  Punk  A  Wagnalls.  1890.  8voM  pp.  hr.t 
464.    $1.60. 

Dr.  Parker  has  now  completed  eighteen  of  his  contemplated 
twenty-five  volumes  in  exposition  of  the  Bible  ;  and  this,  the  twelfth 
volume  in  the  Old  Testament  séries,  is  second  in  importance  to  none 
of  its  predecessors.  It  is  not  a  formai  commentary,  although  it  is 
critical  and  covers  in  gênerai  the  field  of  exegesis  and  interprétation. 
But  it  is  more.  It  adapta  the  lessons  of  truth  which  were  so  effective 
in  David's  day,  to  the  circumstances,  dangers  and  needs  of  the  prés- 
ent. Sometimes  a  whole  Psalm  is  taken  up,  verse  by  verse  ;  some- 
times  a  single  sentence  is  selected  ;  and  sometimes  significant  topics, 
as  the  "  I  will,  "  and  the  "  I  know,  "  of  the  inspired  writer  form  the 
thème  of  the  chapter  or  section.  Of  thèse  sections  there  are  fifty- 
f our,  and  they  are  admirably  adapted  as  aids  to  dévotion,  homiletical 
helps  and  suggestions  of  the  vast  wealth  and  influence  of  this  portion 
of  Holy  Writ.  The  exposition  of  the  Nineteenth  Psalm/  which  Dr. 
Parker  calls  :  "  A  Grand  Picture  of  Nature,  "  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  helpf ul  interprétations  of  this  wondrous  Psalm  whi«ih  has  fallen 
under  our  notice.  It  informa  the  mind,  refines  the  heart  and  lifts 
the  soûl  to  adoration  and  praise.  It  is  a  volume  of  great  value  to  ail 
students  of  the  Bible,  and  we  wonder  how  the  publishers  can  afford 
to  put  it  on  the  market  at  such  a  low  price. 

Ail  the  volumes  noticed  under  the  head  of  "  Contemporary  Litera- 
ture, "  will  be  found  on  sale  at  our  Publishing  House. 
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"THE  NEW  COVENANT." 

A  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  VERSION  OF  ÏHE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Vol.  I.    The  Four  Gospels.    368  pages. 

Vol.  II     Acte,  the  Epistles,  Révélation.    400  pages. 

EACH  VOLUME  $I.OO. 


By  J.  W.  HANSON,  A.  M.,  D.  D. 


This  work,  in  the  language  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cantwell  of  the  Universalisa  is  "  a 
notable  addition  to  our  literature."  The  Translation  has  been  pronounced  to  be 
faithful,  accurate  and  scholarly,  not  only  by  our  own  best  critics,  but  by  such  authori- 
ties  as  the  New  York  Independent  ( "Orthodox "),  the  Chicago  Standard^  Baptist  "), 
and  others.  It  is  valuable  to  ail,  but  especiaJly  to  unlearned  readers,  in  possesstng 
the  following  features  : 

I.  A  literal,  idiomatic  rendering  in  modem  terms  of  the  oldest  manuscripts,  as 
found  in  Westcott  and  Hort's  Greek  Text  This  enables  the  common  reader  to  see 
at  a  glance,  what  it  requires  extended  comment  to  make  clear  in  the  Accepted 
Version. 

II.  The  Gospels  are  printed  as  a  Harmony,  that  is,  ail  that  is  related  by  two  or 
more  Evangelists  is  printed  together,  so  that  the  reader  can  see,  at  a  glance,  the  en- 
tire  evangelical  account  of  any  transaction  or  discourse  ;  and  the  Epistles  are  dis- 
tributed  through  the  Acts,  chronologically.  Thus  a  Chronology  and  Harmony  of  the 
entire  New  Testament  are  found  in  the  arrangement,— a  valuable  feature  to  the  student. 

III.  Brief  and  explicit  comments  of  great  value  accompany  the  text,  presenting 
much  of  the  light  that  more  récent  scholarship  has  shed  on  the  New  Testament  The 
Translation,  Harmony  and  Commentary  are  so  admirably  presented,  that  no  equal 
number  of  pages  can  be  found  that  will  so  interpret  the  sensé  and  meaning  of  the  New 
Testament,  or  that  contains  so  much  of  value  to  the  Universalist  reader. 

The  large  sales  of  this  work  show  the  appréciation  of  our  people  of  the  immense 
labor  perforai ed  by  the  author  in  its  production.  The  dénomination  has  been  laid 
under  a  weight  of  obligation  for  "  The  New  Covenant,"  which  is  a  far  greater  im- 
provement  on  the  Revision,  than  the  Revision  is  on  the  Accepted  Version.  The 
volumes  are  essential  to  thelibrary  of  a  Universalist,  and  ought  to  be  among  the  books 
of  ail  students  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  year  1890  will  be  occupied  with  a  considération  of  the  New  Testament  by  ail 
our  Sunday  Schools.  This  will  give  an  increased  value  to  "  The  New  Covenant," 
in  the  eyes  of  our  Pastors,  and  of  the  Teachers,  Pupils  and  Wbikers  in  the  Sunday 
School.  As  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  is  an  exact  and  literal  rendering  of  the 
original,  a  simple  reading  of  a  passage  will  often  be  as  useful  in  obtaining  the  real 
sensé,  as  extended  comments  on  the  language  of  the  Common  Version  ;  while  the  notes 
and  expïanations  are  just  what  will  be  the  most  profitable  to  the  Universalist 
student.  Among  the  Helps  and  Helpers  to  the  study  of  the  International  Lessons  for 
1890,  nothing  can  be  of  more  value  than  Dr.  Hanson's  "  New  Covenant." 
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Fourth  Edition! 

HOSËA  BALLOU. 

A  Marvellous  LIfe-Story. 

By  OSCAB  F.  8 AFFORD,  D J>. 

Thia  work  portrays  the  remarkablc 
lifo-story  of  the  chief  champion  of  Uni- 
versalism  in  Amorica.  It  possossen  tho 
interest  of  a  romance.  It  graphically 
pictures  the  career  of  a  boy  who  was 
born  in  Bichmond,  N.  H.,  before  schools 
were  known  in  the  place,  and  in  a  Bap- 
tist  clergyman's  home  where  the  strug- 
gle— ncxt  to  agoniiing  for  escape  from 
an  imfginary  doom  in  the  world  to 
eome — was  for  daily  bread,  the  poverty 
of  the  family  necessitating  that  the  Ut- 
ile boy  go  with  bare  feet  over  the  snow 
of  the  long  winters  ;  a  boy  who  had  a 
guileless  heart  and  a  genius  for  common 
sensé,— who  learaed  to  read  by  thelight 
of  pine  knote,  and  by  lonely  study  of 
the  Bible  workod  his  way  from  the  blight 
of  Calvinism  into  an  all-embraoing  hope, 
and  becamo  ono  of  the  moet  thorongh 
Biblical  Bcholare  and  original  theologians 
of  his  day,  and  the  fonnder  of  a  school 
of  theology,  and  was  recognized  in  his 
génération  as  one  of  the  most  infiuen- 
tial  preachers  of  the  Impartial  Gospel  in 
modem  centuries.  The  homan  career 
of  Hosea  Ballon,  in  its  hardships  and 
limitations,  its  brave  stroggles  and  sub- 
•tantial  trinmphs,  must  be,  independent 
of  its  religions  lesson,  helpful  to  every 
aspiring  yonng  man. 

The  book  also  deols  diroctly  with  the 
greatest  problem  of  faith  now  agitating 
the  religions  world.  It  is  essentially  a 
condensed  history  of  the  rise  and  prog- 
ross  of  Universalism  in  America. 

CONTENTS. 

Introduction. 
L  Birtb  ;  Anoeetry;  Eerly  Hosm. 
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